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Chronicle of Events 


July 1925 

1 July *25 United Nation's tribute to Deshbandhu — Memorial Meetings held all over 

India-Historic gatherings at the Calcutta Town Hall and in the maidan 
— Fifty thousand pay respect in solemn silence — Mahatma Gandhi pays 
tribute — Solemn ** sradh ** ceremony of Deshbandhu Das at his Kussa 
Koad house. 

2 July *25 Constitution of the Indian Sandhurst (Skeen) Committee announced. 

Colour Bar Bill moved in the South African Senate and speeches made 
strongly opposing the Bill. (p. 127) 

3 July *25 Hindu-Moslem riots in Calcutta — Mahomedans attacked for slaughtering 

of cows. 

4 July *26 Lala Lajpat liai’s spirited reply to Lord Birkenhead British Domi- 

nation responsible for communal difference in India.’* 

6 July *25 I’unjab Legislative Council considered the Gurdwara Bill as amended by 

the Select ('ommittee (p. 283) 

7 July *26 Gurdwara Bill passed in the Punjab Council— Release of Akalis urged 

(p. 286) 

Lord Birkenhead’s statement in the Lords on the British Governments 
Indian policy. (Vol. I, p, 336) 

S. Aliican Senate rejects the Colour Bar Bill. (p. 127) 

8 July *25 Personnel of the Skeen Committee published — Captain J. N, Bancrjee, 

Mr. P. Sethna, Sardar Jogeudra Singh, Sir Abdur Quyam, Mr. Jinnah, 
Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, Captain 
Hira Singh, Captain Gul M. Khan, Pt. Motilal Nehru and Mr. K. Burden 
appointed members. 

9 July *25 In the House of Lords Lord Birkenhead deals with the Joint Committee’s 

amendments to the Indian Civil Service Bill. 

End of the Akali struggle — Governor announces release of political 
prisoners and withdrawal of notifications in the Punjab Legislative 
Council, (p. 286) 

12 July *25 Bombay Government publishes a Bill to transfer powers of Bombay City 

Improvement Trust to the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

13 July *25 Governor of Bengal visits Barisal — Congress mandate to boycott the 

reception obeyed— Streets left desolate. 

Condolence resolution on Deshbandhu’s death passed in Assam Legislative 
Council. 

14 July *26 H. H, The Maharaja of Patiala, Sir Atul Chatterji, Sir Edward Chamiar, 

and Viscount Willingdon appointed India’s representatives at the League 
of Nations, Geneva. 

16 July *25 General Council of the Swaraj Party at Calcutta adopts resolution on 

co-operation on honourable terms, (p. 34) 

17 July *26 Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta* elected Mayor of Calcutta in succession to Desh- 

bandhu Das. 

All Moslem Parties’ Conference at Amritsar. 

19 July *25 Madras non-Brahmins protest against the Raja of Panagal as president 
of the ‘ Justice * Party. 

The Mahatma’s Contribution to Deshbandhu’s Memory — the historic 
Gandhi- Nehru COTrespondence. (p. 33) 
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20 July 


21 July 


22 July 

23 July 


24 July 


26 July 

28 July 

29 July 
80 July 

31 July 


THE QUARTERLY REGISTER [JULY* 25 

’25 Bombay Council passee condolence rcBolution on Deshbandhu’s death* 
(p. 269). 

Introduction of Dr. I^ohokare’e Bill to regulate Medical Education in 
' India sanctioned by the Governor-General. 

’25 Ban removed against Akhand Path and pilgrimage to Gurdwara Gangsar 
—Triumphant procession of Shahidi Jathas arrives. 

Sikh Councillors’ deputation to Nabha Administrator returns to Amritsar 
and announces solemn and dignified celebration of Akhand Paths to 
commence from this day. 

’25 All-India leaders' appeal for All-India Deshbandhu Fund published. 

Dr. Kitchlew resigns presidentship of All-India Khilafat Conference. 

The Essex Hall Meeting in London— Labour Party attacked (p. 152c) 

'25 Maharaja of Alwar in a Durbar explains to his people the cause of firing 
in Alwar State — Mahatma Gandhi gives his opinion on the non- 
interference of the Congress Committee on the Alwar tingt^y. 

Dr. Malan inti-oduces the Class Areas Bill in the South African Union 
Assembly, (p. 140) 

’25 Secretary, A. 1. C. C. issuns circular making khaddar-dress indispensable 
for Congress members in Congress meetings. 

Amendments to electoral rules, making one year minimum as disqualifica- 
tion of political convicts published in the “ India Gazette.” 

’25 U. P. Liberal Association at Allahabad, Sir Tej Bahadur presides. (57). 
’26 Mr, Chamanlai moves resolution on ** Self-Government for India” in 
the British Commonwealth Labour Conference (p. 152g) 

’25 Co-operative Societies Bill passed in the Bombay Council (p. 278). 

’25 Bengal Swarajist h take up Lord Birkenhead’s challenge and decide their 
programme as village organisation and boycott of British goods. 

’26 Tariff Board’s report on protection of paper published. 


August 1925 


1 Aug. 
3 Aug. 


5 Aug. 

6 Aug, 


’25 Lokamanja Tilak’s Anniversary Meetings throughout India, 

Behai and Orissa Government issues comrauni(iue about free and com- 
pulsory primary education, 

’25 C. P. Council pays its tribute to Deshbandhu Das. 

In opening the C. P. Council H, K. Sir Montagu Butler cxliorts the 
Swarajists to accept oflSce and invites the leaders to confer with him for 
working out tlie reforms, (p. 309) 

Swarajya Party formed in Burma, Mr, U. Tok Kyi M.L.A., elected 
J'lTsident.. 

C. 1’. Swarajists resolve to stand by Calcutta resolution and unanimously 
rc?solve no revision of programme. 

’25 J^olitical prisoners’ message from Mandalay Jail to Sm. Basanti Debi 
paying respectful homage to the memory of Deshbandhu Das. 

’25 Sir Surendra Nath Banerjes paasea away at 1-30 p.m. at Barrack pur — 
distinguished mourners from all parly attend funeral to pay respect to 
the father of Indian nationalism. 

Lord Heading with Lady Ptcading arrives in Bombay after leave and 
rcsum(;8 office of the Viceroy — Lord and Lady Lytton leave Simla for 
(,'alcutta and resume Governorship on 7th. 

Dr. Moonji, Messrs. Pvaghabendra Kao and Khaparde confer with the 
Governor of C. T’, in connection with his invitation for the formation 
of ministry in C. P. 



AUQDST 
7 Aug. 

9 Aug. 
10 Aug. 
12 Aug. 

14 Aug. 
16 Aug. 

15 Aug. 

19 Aug. 

20 Aug. 

21 Aug. 

22 Aug, 

23 Aug. 
21 Aug. 

25 Aug. 
27 Aug. 
29 Aug. 
31 Aug. 


•25] CHRONICLE OF EVENTS fi 

*25 C. P. Governor decides not to present any demand for the Ministers* 
salaries. 

Sikh Gnrdwara Act of 1925 receives Govcrnor-GcncraPs assent. > 

Akalis complete 101 Akhand-Paths at Jaito— Sirdar Tara Singh with 
other Sikh leaders present. 

*25 Conference of Burma Nationalist Party at Rangoon — Mr. U. Ba. Po. 

presides — Lord Birkenhead's speech condemned. 

*25 Muslim Educational Conference at Poona— H. H. Mir of Khairpur 
presides. 

*25 Bengal Council re-opens. — Tribute to Deshbandhu Das and Sir 
Surendranath. — Kumar Sibshckhareswar Roy elected President. 

All-India Muslim Ladies* Conference at Poona— Begum Abdul Quader 
Saheba presides— religious teaching to be made compulsory in Urdu 
Schools urged. 

*25 Swarajist members refuse not to participate in Bombay Council pro- 
ceedings. Srarajists' manifesto to abstain from participation issued, 
(p. 274) 

*25 National Liberal Federation at Calcutta expresses its dissatisfaction on 
Lord Birkenhead's statement, (p. 59) 

2nd Convocation of the famous National University, the Easi Vidyapitli 
at Benares. 

*25 Madras Council re-opens — motion on Lord Birkenhead’s speech dis- 
allowed.— President disallows to express regret at Deshbandhu’s death., 
(p. 246) 

*26 Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mahomed Noor elected President Behar Council, 
Woman-franchise resolution carried in Bengal Council, (p. 300) 

'26 H. E. Lord Reading opens autumn session of Assembly at Simla — No 
question of change can b‘ considered before 1929. (p. 153) 

Appointment ot Royal Commission to examine Currency problem an- 
nounced. 

U. P. Council tributes to Deshbandhu Das and Sir Surendra Nath— Rai 
Bahadur Lala Sitarara elected President, 

*25 Resolution demanding the imprisoned M.L.C.’s to take their oath of 
allegiance was carried in Bengal Council, (p. 301) 

*25 In the Assembly Mr. V. J. Patel (Swarajist) elected President — Feeling 
reference and glowing trilnites by all parties to Deshbandhu Das and 
Sir Surendranath. 

*25 Nationalist Non-Brahmin Conference at Tanjore — Mr, C. V. S. Nara- 
singliaraju presides — passes resolution condemning the minis^'y and 
recommending that the ministry should immediately go. 

*25 Viceroy approves Mr. Patel’s election as President of the Assembly— 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar elected Deputy President and Mr. Shanraukham Chetty 
as chief whip of the Swaraya Party. 

5th Tanjore Non- Brahmin Conference passes resolution condemning 
dyarchy as unworkable and demands immediate grant of Provincial 
Autonomy . 

Death of Sir Kamakrishna Vandarker at Poona. 

*25 In the Legislative Assembly Mr, .Jinnah’s motion of adjournment to 
consider the personnel of the Currency Commission carried, (p. 164) 

*25 Deletion of the definition of the Contempt of Courts Bill accepted in the 
Assembly, (p. 168) ^ 

*25 Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference at Poona. Mr. *0. V. Chintamani 
presides, (p. 60) 

*25 Naturalisation Bill in the Assembly referred to a Select Committee. 

Oadh Courts Bill passed in the Council of State. 

The Sikh Gurdwara Act passed in the Assembly. •» 

Mass meeting of Indians held at Durban to protest against the new class 
Areas Bill on the anvil of the Union Assembly. 
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September 1925 

" 1 3ep. '36 End of Uabatma’s Bengal tour — Total collection for Deshbandhu Memorial 

• Fund op to 3l8t August Bs. 746,653-12-10. 

Select Committee’s report on Trade Union Bill published/ 

Consent Bill introduced again in the Assembly. 

*2 *Sep, *26 Government sustains heavy defciat on the recruitment of the I, M. S, 
question in the Assembly. 

. 3 Sep. *25 Age of Consent Bill passed in the Assembly. 

Hon. Mr. Rarudas’s Bill to repeal the Repressive Laws lost in the Council 
of State. 

4 Sep. ’25 Independent Labour Party sends its message to India through Meesrs, 
ChamanlaJ ami Satyamurti— The Labour party assures the Indians of 
its whole-hearted support in thrir struggle for Political and Fcouomic 
liberty which has for centuries bt^en denied to them. 

Swarajibt and Independent memljers of the Assembly combine to oj)pose 
the Mudfliijuau report. 

6 Sep, ’25 Annual general meeting of the Labour Union, ' Ahrnedabad — Mahatma 

advises \ he Labourers ** to be courteous and truthful.” 

7 Sep. ’25 Assembly debate on Muddiman rcfiort — I’t. Kchru moves the united 

demand, 

h Sep. ’25 Pundit >Jehru’.'« amendment in the Assembly carried — “ Dyarchy a huge 
Iraud an<l present system of Government — treason on God’s Law.” 

Mr. Sethna’s resolution on Jndianisation of the High Commissioner’s 
office, London })a8sed in the Council of Slate. 

9 Sep. ’25 Mr. Itangacliariai ’s motion to regulate the use of Fire Arms passed in the 
Assembly without division. 

10 Sep. ’26 Resolution for taking steps for the protection of rights of Indians in 

South Africa carrird in the Council on State. 

11 Sep, ’25 Funeral ceremony of late Dewan Bahadur Svvarni Kannu I’iilay at Madras. 

12 Sep. ’25 Sixteenth Session of the Bchar Provincial Conference at Purulia— Mr. 

Shah Mahammad Zubair presides — Mahatma opens Khaddar Exhibition, 
and unvcilb Deshliandhu’s poitiait — Alternative yarn franchise adopted 
in the second day’s sitting, 

14 Sep, ’25 Coal Grading Bill passed in the Council of State. 

Government defeat in the Legislative Assembly on Cr, P. C, Amendment 
Bill. 

15 Sep. ’25 liriiliaiit. Swarajist victory in Madras Corporation election — eight out of 

^ ten seats captured. 

J6. Sep. ’25 Assi'mbiy adopts I’t. Shyamlal’s resolution lor the removal of conviction 
bar to election. 

Kesolution lor the suspension of Cotton Excise Duty carried by 57 voles 
against 32 in tlu; Asbcmbly. 

iU'port of the Select CotnmiUcie on the Contempt of Courts Bill presented 
in tlic Assembly — Leaders’ strong note of dissent. 

17 Sep. '25 Tense situalion in Simla — strong feeling in favour of resignation of 
Assembly incmbers — Besoiutiuu on franchise lor women carried in the 
Assembly. 

19 tiep. '25 Sitting of the. Surma Valley Students’ Conference at Sylhet. 

21 Sep. '26 Mr. S, K. Das a})pointed Member cif i.he Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

A. J. (\ C. meeting at 1 at na— Working Committee recommends change 

• ^ of yarn franchiBe. 

22 Sep, ’25 Heated debate at A. 1. C. C. Meeting at Patna— Condolence resolution 

at Dcslibaiulhu’s dcatii passed — J’undit Motilal’s resolution recommend- 
ing an alternative franchise of four annas for the Congress passed — 
SpinneTh’ Association formed. 

2^ Sep. 25 A. I. C. i\ meeting concluded at Patna — Pundit Motilal reviews tnc 
glorious success of the Swara 3 ya I’aity and declares that the next step 
is the civil disobedience which is the way to real salvation in life. 
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24 Sep, '26 Mr. Jamnadas Mehta elected President Bombay Swarajya Party. 

27 Sep. '25 Bamlila riot at Delhi — three dead and thirty injured. 

28 Sep. '26 Non-Burman Offenders' Expulsion Bill passed in Burma Council. 


1 Oct. 

3 Oct. 

Oct. 

8 Oct. 

10 Oct. 

1 1 Oct. 

14 Oct. 

15 Oct. 

16 Oct. 

17 Oct. 

!8 Oct. 

19 Oct, 

20 Oct. 

21 Oct. 

22 Oct. 

24 Oct. 

25 Oct. 

26 Oct. 


October 1925 

’26 Mrs. riarojini Naidu elected president of the Cawnpore Congress. 

All Bombay mills closed— Ahmedabad Mill-owners decide not to reduce 
rate of Cotton piece-goods. 

'25 Burma Indians appeal to Indian public to support them in their pro! rat. 
against the Black liill — Protest meeting against the Expulsion Bill he d 
at Kangoon the next day — Mr. U. Tok Kyi presides. 

'25 Sharp difference of opinion about the Gurdwara Act in S. G. J’. C, mert- 
mg, Amritsar — sixteen members wf the. Executive Committee resign, 
i’easantb’ International, Moscow, sends condolence on Deshbandhu'sdeat j, 
and assures their support to India in the struggle for freedom. 

’25 Hon. Mr. ti. P. Tambe appointed member in the Executive Council C, I*. 
Indian Railway Conference at Simla. 

S. I. Chamber of (bramcice decides boycott of Indian Currency 
Commission. 

'25 Provision of 120 boys approved by the Secretary of State in Dehra-dun 
Military College. 

Swarjya leaders denounce Mr. Tambe’s acceptance of office as a 
Uagrant breach of party rule. 

’26 All-India Hartal in India to protest against the high-handed auti-Asiaiis 
legislation of the South African Union Govt. 

’26 Executive Comraittce of C. 1'. Swarajists condemn Hon. Mr. Tambe’s 
‘ Volte face’ in accepting office. 

liombay Swarajists denouiict; Lord Reading’s Viccroyalty as a complete 
failure and characterise bis policy as hostile to popular interest. 

Accession of the new Ruler of Eashmir. Maharaja Sir Ilari Singh. 

’26 Bengal Government removes Sex-iiis^ualilication-to women council voters. 
'25 Terrible Railway collision at Haisa, Bengal, — heavy casualties. 

Lawrence statue mutilated at Lahore — swords broken and pen removed. 
Maharaja N abba’s chaJieuge to U’Dwyer — Plain truth that Government 
arranged voluntary abdication. 

’25 Pandit Nehru’s reply to Mr. Jayaker on the Tambe incident and 
Swarajist position. 

’25 U. P. Political Conference at Sitapore — Moulana Shaukat A’ i presides — 
i’atna decision upheld. 

'26 U. P. Swaraj Party Meeting at Sitapur, — Patna decision supported — I t. 
Nehru on Party discipline. 

’25 Mr. Jamnadus Mehta exposes the false analogy of Mr. Jayakar in Tambe- 
Patel controversy. 

’25 Pandit Motiial Nehru’s reply to Mr. Jayakar about his acceptance of 
membership of Skeen Committee. • 

’25 Government of India’s reply to Imperial Citizenship Association, Bombay 
about lepatriation ol Indians from South Africa published. 

’25 T'undit Nehru addresses public meeting at Cawnpore — '* Co-operatieu 
lies (lead, Cawnpur Congress to decide the next step.” 

’25 Observance of Ordinance day in Bengal. 

’25 Andhra Provincial Conference at Masnlipatam— Conference vequests the 
coming Congress to (ictinc “ Swarajya ” as full independence auw to 
prepare the country immediately for civil disobedience. 
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Berar Liberal Conference at Amraoti under the presidentahip of Pt, 
HridajKath Kunzrn— Reforms Report denounced. 

•29 "Oct. *26 International Federation of Trade Unions at Amsterdam wires to the All- 
India Trade Union Congress congratulating the strikers at Bombay. 

* Hon. Mr. Wood appointed Viceroy of India. 

30 Oct. *25 Viceroy-desiguate’B announcement received with universal feeling 

• • of surprise. 

Lord t'inha’s queer views that “ India is not fit for Provincial Autonomy 
even ’* published in the “ Indian Daily Mail ” Bombay. 

31 Oct. *25 Mr. S. 11. Das assumes office of Law Member, Government of India. 

Dr. Besant’s indignant protest against Hon. Mr. Wood’s appointment 
as Viceroy. 


November 1925 

1 Nov. *25 I’andit Nehru presides over Swarajya Party meeting at Nagpur— Mi., 

Tambe condemned. 

The New Gurdwara Buies published by the Punjab Government on this 
day when the Sikh Gurdwara Act shall come into force. 

2 Nov. *2'* All-India Swarajya Party Executive Committee meeting concluded — No 

change of policy effected — Responsive Co-operation disapproved. 

3 Nov, ’25 Swarajist leaders address meeting at Nagpur advocating Hindu-Moslcm 

unity. 

4 Nov. *25 Sir F. Whyte on th<* Reforms Experimental the Calcutta branch of the 

European Association. 

(; Nov. *25 Andlira University Bill passed in Madras Council, 

7 Nov. ’25 Calcutta Corporation employees at a meeting demand Sj. Subhas Chandra 

Bose’s release. 

Pandit Nehru at Nagpur— explains civil disobedience as next step, time 
for change has not come. 

8 Nov. *25 Political Sufferers’ Day — protest meetings all over Bengal. 

10 Nov. *25 Discovery of alleged Bomb factory at Dalvshinuswar, Bengal. 

Messrs. Jayakar and KelW resigns membership of Executive Committee 
of the All-India Swarajya Party. 

South African Govt, acceiles to the request of the Indian Govt, for a 
Round Table Conference. 

11 Nov, *25 Mr. C. F. Andrews leaves for South Africa — strongly protests agains! 

shadowing of the C. I. D. 

Messrs Jayakar & Kelkar’s declaration of War against Swarajists — 
Campaign in favour of Responsive Co-operation opened at Poona. 

12 Nov. *25 Pt. Nehru explains the Nagpur decision at a crowded meeting at 

Amraoti while referring to the resignations of Messrs dayakar & Kelkar. 

14 Nov. *25 State Prisoners’ challenge to C. I. D. methods published in the “Forward.” 

Sj. Upendra Nath Banerjee released from jail ami interned in Calcutta. 

15 Nov. ’25 Congress En<iuiry Committee’s finding on opium evil in Assam published. 

19 Nov. ’25 Mr. Aney resigns from the Executive Committee of the A, I. Swaraj Party. 

20 Nov, ’25 Mr. Jayakar delivers a lighting speech at Bombay— Closer co-operation 

, with Government urged. 

21 Nov. *25 'Dr. Kam Rao and Mr. Ramdass (Swarajists) elected to the Council ot 

State from Madras. 

Hon. Mr. TIabibulla assumes charge of membership of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council on return from leave. 

Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference — Patna decision upheld. 

23 Nov. ’25 Moulana Azad elected President of the Cawnpore Khilafat Conferenc«* 
Vaikom Satyagraha withdrawn— Temple entry open to Non-caste Hindus 
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25 Not. *25 GtoTernmexit of India Deputation sail for South Africa — Govt, of India 
communique on the ob)ect of the Deputation issued. 

27 Nov. *26 All-India Muslim League, Sir Abdnr Bahim elected President. 

28 Nov. *25 Thana Diet. Conference— Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's amendment defeated— 

the conference ends in a fiasco. 

29 Nov, *26 Maharashtra Swaraj Party at a meeting at Palgarh endorses the principJe. 

of Hesponsive Go-operation. 

30 Nov. *26 At the Annual Conference of the Labour Party at Liverpool, Mr. 

LanBbury*s resolution on Self-determination for India adopted without 
any debate. 


1 Dec, 25 

2 Dec. ’26 

3 Dec. *25 

•1 Dec. ’25 

6 Dec. ’25 

7 Dec, ’25 

8 Dec. *25 

20 Dec. ’25 

11 Dec. *25 

12 Dec. ’25 

1 i Dec. ’25 
]5 Dec. ’25 

10 Doc. ’25 

10 Dec. ’25 
17 Dec. *25 


December 1925 

Viceroy’s Ordinance to suspend the levy and collection of Cotton Excise 
Duty publishc<l. 

Serious riot in Pyapon Jail (Kangoon)— convicts and warders killed and 
many wounded. 

Meeting of Bengal Council — Tenancy r»ill introduced. 

Lala Lajpat Rai nominated for election in the Assembly in place of 
Lala Hansra] resigned. 

Com promise between the two Wings of the Swaraj Party suspending 
all propaganda till the Ca^mpur C ’ongress at Bombay — Swarajist Leaders’ 
Conference in Bombay, Leaders of both Wings attend, (p. 66) 

Karl Winterton moved in the Commons the Second Reading of the Indian 
Services Bill. 

Punjab women enfranchised — motion adopted in Punjab Council. 

End of tbc Mills strike in Bombay— 65 mills resumed work with 15 
thousand men. 

The Services Bill passed the 2nd reading in the Commons and com- 
mitted to the Standing Committee. 

Salaries recommended for cx-Ministers in Bengal Council. 

Nationalist victory in Bengal Council — resolution for the repeal of 
Oi'diuaucr Act passed. 

Bengal Nationalist Party meet at Calcutta and define their ai.AB and 
methods. 

South African Deputation under the Leadership of Dr. A. Rahaman 
arrives in Bombay. 

Viceroy opens Associated Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta. 

Viceroy pays tribute to the European Community in India for th^ir 
spirit of accommodation and reasonableness in working the reforms at 
the Annual Dinner of the European Association at Saturday Club, 
Calcutta. 

I’rivilege of writing letters withdrawn from State Prisoners Bhupendra 
Nath Dutta (Burma) and Arun Chandra Guha (Dacca), for three months. 
Major Graham Pole defends Labour Party’s action towards India at 
a Madras meeting. * 

U. I*. Compulsory T’rimary Education Bill referred to a se/ect committee. 
The Indian Civil Service Bill receives the Royal Assent after having been 
passed by the Standing Committee without any amendment. 

South African Deputation meets Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha. — Mahatma 
approves their coming to India and promises to discuss their future p’Jcins 
at Cawnporc Congress on I>eoember 26th. 

Madras Borstal Schools* Bill passed in- the Legislative Council — Mr. 
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Satjamurti characterised it as one more weapon of oppression in the bands 
ol Bureaucracy. 

Congress and Hindu Mahasablia Enquiry Committee’s report on right 
of Worship in Bodh Gaya publisiied at Patna. 

Impressive funeral ceremony of the late Ex- Queen of Burma, at Rangoon. 

• J’, Council passes resolution removing caste restrictions in public 

servici's inspitc of Government opposition. 

18 Dec. *25 Boutb African deputation arrives in Calcutta and presents a memorandum 
to H. E. the Viceroy the next day. 

!!• Dec. *25 Philosophical Congress at Calcutta— Dr. Kabindra Nath Tagore delivers 
his address on the Way to Freedom. 

Viceroy receives the South African Deputation, at Belvedere, Calcutta. 

Non-Brahmin Confederation at Madras under the presidentship of Hon. 
Mr. .ladhav — “ Swarapsm synonymous with Brahminism. " 

lit Dec, *25 All-India Khilafat Conference at Cawnpur under the presidency ot 
Moul. Abui Kalam Azad. 

115 Dec. *25 All India V^olunteers’ Conference at Cawnpur— Mr. T, C. Goswami 
presides. 

115 Dec. *25 Opening day of the Indian National Congress at Cawnpur— Mi 

tSarojini Naidu presides (p. 317) 

The lirst Indian Coramunistb’ Conference at (Jawnpur— Mr. Singravcli. 
presides. 

27 Dec. *25 The Non-Brahmin Congress at Amraoti—Kaja oi Panagal presides. 

28 Dec. *25 Political sufferer’s Conference at Cawnpur— Swami Govindanand:*. 

presides. 

2 M Dec. *25 All India Hindu Maliasabha at Cawnpur— Mr. N. C. Kclkar presides. 

The States’ Subjects’ Conference at (.’awiipur— Mr. Sankcrlal Ivau! 
presides. 

30 Dec. *25 All-India Muslim League at Aligarh— Sir Abdur Uabim presides. 

31 Dec. *25 All-India Social Conference at Calcutta— Sri jukta Sarala Duv? 

(’baudhurani presides. 
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All-India Congress Committee . 

The following is the full text of the reports presented by the 
Genera] Secretaries to the All-India Congress Committee, for the 
year 1923. The report was submitted to the Indian National Congress 
held at Cawnpur in December 1925 : — 

“ The Annual Report issued by the General Secretaries last year referred 
to the aj^reement entered into by Mr. Gandhi on the one hand, and Desh- 
bandhu C. K. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, acting on behalf of the 
Swarajya Psuty, on the other. In this agreement it was recommended that 
certain important changes be made in the C ongress programme and franchise. 
The J3elgaum Congress accepted those recommendations and adopted them 
in full. The programme of non-co-operation was thus suspended as a 
national programme, except in so far as it related to the refusal to use or 
wear cloth made out of India, and the Congress decided to concentrate 
on the constructive programme. In particular, stress was laid on handspiir 
ning and Khaddar, and a vital change was made in the franchise. The 
annual subscription of the Congress which used to be four annas now 
became 24,000 yards of hand -spun yarn, payable at the rate of 2,000 yards 
per month. Authority was given to the Swaraj ya Party to carry on political 
activities in the Councils on behalf of the Congress. 

Khaddar and yarn Franchise 

“ 2. It was hoped that a groat impetus would thus be given to the 
Khaddar movement and the new franchise would result in greatly increased 
hand-spinning. To a certain extent this impetus was given and progress in 
the spread of Khaddar was made. But the progress was not very marked 
largely owing to the fact that proper arrangements were not made b}« moat 
provinces for the enrolment of members under the new franchise. The 
membership figures varied from month to month, the maximum provincial 
figures in any month being as follows : — 

“Ajmer 19, Andhra 2,678, Assam 376, Bihar 1,539, Bengal 3,169, 
Berar 222, Burma 93, C. P. Hindustani 307, C. P. Marathi 911, Bombay 544, 
Delhi 258, Gujrat 1,853, Karnatak 1,124, Kerala 174, Maharashtra 7t0. 
Punjab 321, Sind 212, Tamil Nadu 2,250. U. P, 1,443, Utkal 146. Total 
maximuhi membership 18,339. 

“ Many of the members were in arrears in September but this might 
have boon largely duo to an expectation that the franchise would be .changed. 
The franchise was in fact changed by the AlMiidia Congrhss Committee 
towards the end of September. 


Unity Conference 

“ 3. The Committee of the All-Parties Conference appointed in Novem- 
ber 1924 met in Delhi in the last week of January and conferred for some 
3 
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time. A sub-committee to consider the Hindu Muslim problem met from 
day to-day but were uDaMo to come to a satisfactory settlement. The Com- 
* mittoe was therefore adjourned sine die and no subsequont meeting of it 
bas taVbn place. 

“ 4. Ilindu-Muslim relations continued to be strained and although no 
•riots comparable to last year’s outbreaks took place, much bitterness pre- 
vailed. A fracas took place in Panipat and another at Kidderpore near 
Calcutta. In Delhi and in Allahabad there was considerable tension on the 
occasion of the Pakrid and the Dasehra rcsytootively ; in the latter place the 
celebration of the Ramlila being abandoned. In Lucknow the breach of last 
year has not yet been made up or healed. Nagpur, however, afford a 
pleasant contrast and a settlement was arrived at with the help of leaders 
of both communities. The most frequent cause ()f friction now is the <juestion 
of playing music before or near mosques. The Delhi Unity Conference con- 
sidered this question and dealt with it but their decisions appear to be more 
honoured in the broach than in the observance. 

“ 5. Mahatma Gandhi, the president of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, toured extensively during the year and w^hcrever he went ho laid 
great stress on the message (»f the charkha. He began the 5 'ear by touiing 
in Kathiawad and then went to Vykom in the South to see for himself the 
Satyagraha that was being offered to assert the right of untouchables to go 
along the public roads. His I'lescnco was very helv>ful in lessoning the gulf 
between the Satyagrahis and the authorities and in bringing a settlement 
neaier. He then toured in ramil Nadu and later in Gujrat. 

“ (). Kariy in May the President went to the Bengal Provincial Con- 
ference at Faridpur presided over by I leshbantlhu C. B. Das. He remained 
in Bengal and visited a laige number of districts. 

“7, On the 16th of dune J)c8hbandhu Chitta Kanjan Das suddenly 
passed away at Daijocling. The whole country was deeply grieved ajid 
extraordinary and unparalleled demoustratioiis in his honour took place in 
Bengal and elsewhere. An appeal for a Bengal Dcsbhandhu Memorial Fund, 
for the estahlishmont of a women’s hospital in Mr. Das’s old homo resulted 
in the collection of eight lakhs of rupees. An All-India Deshbandhu 
Meii.’orial Fund appeal was also issued by a number of distinguished signa- 
tories, the fund being earmarked for the propagation of the spinning wheel 
and kbaddar. So far a little over ninety thousand rupees have been 
subscribed to this fund. 

“ 8. Ow’ing to the death of l)eshlj)andhu Das, Mr. Gandhi cancelled his 
tour programme in other provinces and stayed on in Bengal, chiefly in 
Calcutta, to the end of August 1625. Ho devoted himself to the collection 
of funds for the Bengal Deshbaiidhu Memorial Fund. In September and 
October he toured in Bihar, paid a brief visit to the U. P. and went to Cutch. 

“ 9. Soon after the death of Mr. Das another groat Indian and Bengalee, 
a pioneer of Indian nationalism and twice Piesident of the Congress, Sir 
Surendranath Baiierjoa passed away. His death was mourned all over the 
country. 

“ 10. Apart from the activities of the President of the All-India Congress 
Committee and to a certain extent of the AlMiidia Khadi Board not much 
wgrk was done on behalf of the Congress during the year. There were very 
ftw meetings of the Working Committee and the All India Congress Com- 
mittee. The latter has only met once so far in 1926, apart from the meeting 
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hold in Belgaum on the 28th December 1924 after the Congress. The 
Working Committee has actually met 3 times and on one occasion it couldyiot • 
meet for want of a quorum. ^ 

Changes in Congress Constitution. 

“11. In September the All-India Congress Committee decided to re\yse, 
the Congress Constitution in anticipation of the sanction of the Congress. 
Instead of the yarn franchise an alternative franchise was introduced — oithr:- 
four annas per annum or 2,000 yards of self-spun yarn. The Committee 
further authorised Mr. Gandhi to start an All-India Spinners' AssociatioJi 
as an integral part of the Congress organisation but with independeni; 
existence, and transferred all the assets of the All-India Khadi Board and 
the Provincial Khadi Board to this Spinners' Association. This Association 
was formed immediately after and it has already taken charge of the All- 
India Khadi Board’s assets. It i.s acting as the agent of the Congress in 
regard to the spinning members of the Congress. 

“ 12. The elFect of the September decision has been to change entirely 
the outlook of the Congress and partly to reverse the process begun i;i 
Belgaum. PVom a body mainly doing constrnctivo and nation- building 
work, it has again bcctmie a predominantly political organisation and the 
constructive work has been largely delegated to other and more specialised 
organisations. The Cawiipore Congress will bo called upon to consider this 
vital change made by the .411- India Congress 0«)mmittee and if it so will, 
to confirm it. 

Aifairs Abroati. 

“ 13. 'fho All-India Congress Committee at its September mooting also 
passed a resolution expressing its sympathy with the Chinese in their 
struggle against foreign domination and protesting against the despatch 
of Indian soldiers to suppress the Chinese national movement. The Conimitteo 
further expressed its (leep sympathy with the Indian settlers in SoiitU 
Africa and fixed the 11th October, as a national day of protest against the 
treatment meted out to them. Resolutions were also passed against the 
Burma Expulsion of OlFoiideiV Bill, and the action of the United States 
Government in refusing entry in the United States to Mr. Saklatwala, M.P. 

“14. The South Africa luoiost day, October 1 1th was celebrated all 
over India by meetings in which all parties joined. The Anti- Asiatic legislation 
passed recently and the Class Areas Bill introduced in the Union House of 
Assembly are definite breaches of the Gandhi-Smuts agreement and they 
have boon resented greatly in India. But the people have been unable 
to take any efiectivo action owing to their poworlessnoss. Mr. C. F. 
Andrews has recently sailed for South Africa and a deputation of Indians 
is coming to India from South Africa. 

Vykom, Akali Struggle and Other Problems. 

“ 16. The protracted struggle of the untouchables in Vykom has ended 
in victory for them and the roads in dispute have been thrown open to 
them, it was a remarkable test of endurance and peaceful behaviour and 
the Satyagrahis came out successful. As mentioned above Mr. Gandhi 
visited Vykom in the early part of the year aud his visit greatly eased the 
situation. The campaign against untouchability was also carried on by hhu 
with vigour in Catch aud elsewhere aud in some places much opposition 
was encountered. 
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‘M6. The Akali situation took a favourable turn during the year and 
•a Gardwara Act, acceptable in the main to the Shikhs, was passed. The 
restrictions on the performance of the Akhand Patha at Jaito in Nabha 
Sta^e were also removed and a large number of Akhand Pathas were 
performed there. The Akali prisoners have however not boon released 
by ’^Government and no final settlement can take place so long as a large 
number of respected Sikhs are in jail. Government insists on the prisoners 
giving undertaking which they refuse to give. 

“17. The persons interned under last year’s Bengal Ordinance still 
continue in internment or in iail inspite of the repeated and unanimous 
protests of all parties in India. The Ordinance was sought to be passed 
as a Bill in the Bengal Council. This attempt having failed it was certified 
by the Governor. 

“ 18. The Congress Opium Enquiry in Assam was completed during 
the year and the report and evidence have recently been published. The 
report is a detailed and authoritative exposure of the evils of the opium 
]>oIicy of Government. Enquiries are now being carried on in some centres 
in the Punjab, Andhra and Orissa where the opium habit is prevalent. 

“19. The M'orkiiig Committee in January last appointed a Committee 
consisting of Syt. Totaram Sanadhya and Syt. »Sampurnand to enquire 
into the condition of returned emigrants in Northern India. Some work 
has been done by this Committee but it has not finished its labours yot. 

“ 20. The A. 1. C. C. mooting hold at Bolgaum on the 28th December 
ai»poiiitod Syt, Rajondra Prasad to investigate the proposals of the Buddhists 
in regard to the Budh Gaya temple and asked him to report within a month. 
Mr. Rajondra Prasad has not been able to present his final report yet. 

“21. For some years past there have boon disputes between Andhra and 
C tkal provinces and Utkal and Bihar in regard to their boundaries. Com- 
Triittoos and individuals have been appointed repeatedly to settle those 
flisputes but they remain unsettled still with the result that people in some 
of the areas affected do not know who to deal with and somotimos go un- 
represented in the Congress. 

“ 22. Most of the Provincial Committees have not been working 
j roi^orly and few have sent annual reports. It does not appear in most 
instances what, if any, collections wore made by the provinces. Probably 
little money was collected by them. All collections for the Doshbandhu 
Memorials wont direct to the central funds and the provinces got no part of 
them. Early in the year, however, Bengal under the leadership of Mr. C. 
R. Das collected 2i lakhs of rupees for village reconstruction work. 

Khadi Work. 

“ 23. The All-India Khadi Board had a fairly active year. They devoted 
t.hcmselves, with considerable success in some places, to the introduction of 
efficient business methods in the production and distribution of Khadi. The 
^'amil liadu Khadi Board in particular have evolved a stable and effective 
organisation and arc producing a largo quantity of good Khadi which m^ets 
with a ready sale in the immediate neighbourhood and elsewhere. They 
produced Khadi worth Rs. 7,05,788 during the year, and their sales amounted 
tv/Rs. 8,32,846. Their centre, Tirupur. has become well known all over 
li.dia. In Bengal the Khadi Pratisthan has made great progress in all 
departments of Khadi activity and has built up a groat organisation with a 
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large staff of efficient v^orkers. In Bihar good progress has been made ^nd« 
production and sales have both gone up remarkably — the production being 
more than double^ that of last year. Andhra, famous for its fine yarn and 
beautiful Khadi, has not boon able to make as much progress as was hoped 
or to justify the promise of the previous years. But the field is a most* 
fruitful one and with better organisation great progress is certain. The 
Punjab is steadily but rather slowly increasing its output and improving the 
quality of its Khadi and at the same time reducing its prico. Work is also 
being carried on with some success in Karnatal;, U. J*., Utkal and Delhi. 
All thoso provinces as well as Assam and Kajputana offer immense possi- 
bilities for the production of good and cheap Khadi and all that is needed is 
inonoy and efficient workers. 

“ 24. Many municipalities and local boards, specially in the United Pro- 
vinces, have helj)od the Khadi movement by abolishing the octroi duty on 
Khadi and by introducing spinning in their schools. A recent competition 
in takli spinning among the boys of the Ahmed. ibad Labour Union schools 
demonstrated the peculiar fitness of the takLi for s^'hools. 

Finance and Accounts. 

“ 25. The Bclgaum Congress authorised the A.I.C.C. to appoint the 
auditors for the year, and the A.I.C.C. in Sejitembcr gave this authority to 
the Troasuror who ha.s appointed Messrs. Dalai and Shah, incorporated 
accountants, as the auditors of the Coramittoo for the year. The auditors 
have audited the accounts of the zV.I.C.C. otbee and of a number of Pro- 
vincial Congrcs.s Committoos. They are proceeding with their provincial 
audit. 

“ 2fi. A number of realisations of old due.^ wore made by the A.I.C.C. 
in the course of the year. The total realisations wore Rs. 64,518-10-11. 
This figure includes Rs. 30,863-3-9 of the Punjab Relief Fund and Martial 
Law Enquiry Report Accounts. The Working Committee has decided to 
keep the Punjab funds earmarked for relief of persons subjected to Govern- 
meut repression, the claims of the Punjab receiving priority. A detailed 
list of realisations is attached. 

“ 27. In spite of strenuous efforts to realise all the dues of the All- 
India Congress CoHunitteo a great number of outstandings remain. Many 
of thoso are bad debts and irrecoverable and the sooner they are written off 
the bettor. Of the Punjab funds Rs. 48,031 are still lying with others. Pt 
Madaii Mohan Malaviya holding Rs. 45,842. Ho has promised to transfer 
this uniount but great delay has taken place in getting this done. Consider- 
able difficulties were experienced in the course of the year in realising the 
yarn quotas of their oquivalonts in cash from provinces. The sums involved 
were small but most of the provinces have yet to pay them. Among these 
are Bengal, Tamil, Nadu, Giijrat, Andhra, Bihar and United Provinces. 

‘‘ 28. The principal disbursements during the year were the routine 
ones of the offices of the General Secretary and the Treasurer afid the 
Auditor’s charges. The only cash grant made was one of Rs. 2,000 to tho 
Hindustani Seva Dal. Other grants were made to some provinces but the 
object was to write off .some old dues from them. 

“29. The opening balance with the Iroasurer amounted to Rs* 
1,45, 75 l“l 3-3. lli.s closing balance on 30th November 1925 was Rs. 
1,74,578-12-2, the latter including Rs. 30,863*3-9 earmarked Punjab funds 
and Rs. 24,873-7 0 earmarked for other objects. Even excluding the Punjab 
3(a) 
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earmarked monies the closing balance is not much short of the opening 
balance- This position is satisfactory specially as no attempts at collecting 
funds for the All-India Conpress Committee were made, most of the collec- 
tions going to the Deshbandhu Memorial funds. In past years a fixed 
‘'sotfree of income of the All- India Congress Committee has been the half share 
of the delegates’ fees. This has now gone since the reduction of the delegates’ 
fee to Re. 1 by the Belgaum Congress. The only other source of income. 
Apart from donations, is the rent of the Congress pavilion. But the 
pavilion is already showing signs of wear and is not likely to last long. 
The Committee will thus be faced with diiiiculties in the future unless fresh 
sources of revenue are tapped. 

The Congress Library. 

“ 30. Duriiig the year the AlMiidia Congress Committee received the 
library of the old British Committee from l.ondon. This library contains 
valuable books and old reports. It is at present lodged in the Congress 
House in Bombay. 

“31. A number of books relating to Congress activities were published 
during the year. The resolutions of the Congress, the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Working Committee passed in 1924 were published in 
book form under the title “Indian National Congress, 1924..” The Belgaum 
Congress report and the Assam Opium Enquiry report w-oro also published- 
The All-India Ehadi Board brought out a valuable Khadi Guide and the 
Khadi Pratisthan the “ Khadi Manual ” in the volumes. 

“ 32. An audited statement of the receipts and expenditure of the 
A. I. C. C. office from 1st December, 1924 to 31st October 1925, is attached 
to this report. The Tretisurer’s statements of accounts are also attached 
as also lists of realisations and outstandings. 

“ This report has only been signed by one secretary us Mr. Shuaib 
Qureshi is touring in foreign countries and Mr. B. F. Bharucha is unwell ”. 


The All-India Congress Committee 

FA TNA — 22ND SEPTEMBER 1925, 

In inviting the membeis of the All-India Congress Committee to attend 
the meeting of the Committee at Putna to consider the changes in the 
Congress constitution, Mr. Gandhi wrote the following in the “ Young 
India,” dated the 3rd September 1925: — 

“ 1 Lope that every member of the A. 1. C. uiiIcbb he is prevented by unfori Been 
circumBtanccB, will make it a point to attend the foitiieoming meeting of the Committee 
and take pprt in iti» riitcusbionB and irgistcr bit vole. The change sought to be made 
in the Coiibtitution can only be jluBlihod if there ib an unanimous and insistent demand 
for it. I’naiiimity ami insistence can only be pioved by every member attending, even 
at considerable inconvenience and sacrihee it necessary. It will not do for the members 
to assume anything ab a foregone coiiciusioii and let those who attend do what they like. 
The members should realise that 1 have not worried them throughout the year and but 
for this emergency, 1 v^ould certainly not have worried them now, In my opinion the 
meeting of the A. J. C. C. and the expense attendant upon it can only be warranted if 
a new policy has to be initiated or important resoJutionB of educative character are 
required to be passed.' 
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In another note Mr. Oandbi wrote : — 

*’ It is my intention too, at the same meeting, if all goes well, to inaugurate the, 
All-India Spinners* Association. 1 would like therefore all Khaddar workers who are 
interested in its inauguration and who have valuable suggestions to make to Attend at 
Patna whether they are members of the A. I. C.C. or not, and advice Babu Kajendraprasad 
of their intention to attend.** 

Accordiugly the AlMiidia Congress Committee met at Patna on the 2§nd' 
September with Mr. Gandhi in the chair. About 100 members attendedr 
It met ill an intense atmosphere created by the all-absorbing topic of a 
change in the 'Congress Franchise. 

Gandhi's opening Remarks. 

Mr. Gandhi, explaining his attitude towards the proposed change iu the 
Congress constitution with regard to the franchise, said that ho wanted the 
House to discuss the question with a full sense of responsibility. If they 
felt that the proposed change would do harm to the country they should 
reject it. Put if they felt that an emergency had arisen and that an impetus 
should bo given to the country by the adoption of the proposed change they 
should not wait a minute and take full responsibility for it. He hoped that, 
the discussions would bo short and valuable. 

Preliminary Objection. 

Mr. Sinha raised an objection that a change could only bo brought 
by the Congress and that the All-India Congress Corrimitteo was not a com- 
petent body to initiate any change. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru held that the Congress Committee was com- 
petent to initiate the change. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar held that nothing was bo bo held sacrosanct. 
When a change was required to bring about bettor conditions in the country 
they should favour it. 

Mr. Sen Gupta held they were not able to work because of the franchise. 

Pandit Malaviya wanted to dissolve the present body and elect a fresh 
one to work under a now franchise. 

Mr. Gandhi then put the question to vote. By 93 to 7 votes, tb© 
Committee expressed their desire for a change in the Congress constitution. 

• 

The Franchise Resolution. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru then moved the following resolution : — 

The Franchise Question. 

(a) In view ol the fact ttiat there is a demand from a considerable section in the 
Congress for a revision of the franchise and there is a general consensus of opinion thai, 
having reganl to the present situation, the franchise should be extended, the Ail-lndi.i 
(i'ongresB Committee resolves that Article Vll of the Congress Constitution be repealed and 
replaced by the following : — 

( 1 ) Every person, not disquaiitied under Article IV and paying a subscription of 
lour annas per year in ativance, or 2,000 yards of evenly spun yarn of his ®r her own 
spinning, shaii be entitled to become a mcmbei oi any primary organisation controlled 
by a rrovincial Congress ('ommittee, provided that no person shad be a member of two 
paiallel Congress nigauisations at one and the same time. 

(2) The yarn subscription mentionetl in Sub-Section (1) shall be scut direct by the 
spinner to the Secretary, All- India Spinners* Association, or to any person norainatcy by 
the Secretaiy in this behalf and a ceititicate iium the Seci'etary of the AlJ-ludia Spiimei>* 
Association to the effect that he has received 2,000 yards ol evenly spun yam ol the 
iioldcr*s own spinning, as his or her yearly subscription, shall entitle the holder to Uje 
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membeiflliip mf'ntioned in Sub-Section ( 1 ), provided that for the purpose of checking 
the accuracy of the returns made by tiie All-India Spinners’ Association, the All-India 
•Congress (Committee or any Provincial Congress Committee or any Sub-Committee there- 
under sjiall have the right to inspect the accounts, the stock, and the vouchers of the 
AlJ-liidia Spinners’ Association or any subordinate organisation thereunder and provided, 
furlluM- that, in the event of any inaccuracy or error <li8covercd by the inspecting body 
in ,tlie acoounis, stock or •vouchers examined, liie certiticates is6Ut;d by the All-India 
* Spiiiiieib’ Association, in respect ol the persons with rcicrencc to whose membership the 
accounis have been examined, shall be declared cancelled, provided that the AJJ-ludia 
Sp/nnerb’ AssoaUition or tlm person disqaalilini bbaJI have the right of appeal to the 
Working ('ommituv. 

Any pathon wishing to spin for membership of the (Jongress may, if lie or she desires, 
t*c supplied upon due stcuiily with cotton fur spinning. 

(li) The yarn for the membership shall be reckoned from the 1st ./anuary to the 
l^Ist l)ocemi)er and there shali be no reduction in the subscription to be paid by mombeib 
joining in tin* niiddJt' of the year. 

(4) No person shall be entitled to vole at tlie election of representatives or jlcJegatea 

on any committee or .sub-committee or any Congiess organisation wiiatsoever or to br 

rl-'clcd as Such or to take part in any meeting of the Congress or any Congress organi- 
sation or any Committee or Hub-Committee thereof, it he has not. cornjjJied with 

i-ub-scction (J) henof, or does not wear hand -spun and liand-woven khaddar at political 

and Congn-Hs functions or while engaged in Congress businrss. 

(o) All tlie existing members at the end of the year shall be entitled to remain as 
i-uch up to the jil January following, although they may not have paid their subscription 
1 > the new year. 

iSub-Seclioii <1) shall not affect the rights of those who have been already registered 
members under the Article repealed, piovideil their membership is olUerwist* in oniei 
:v;d provided turtlie.r that those who shall have paid their subscription, wliether ot 
se j-hpun or hanrl-spun yarn, up to September IW), shall bt‘ entit led to remain members 
the current year, ihougli they may not pay any further yarn. 


C’ o u N r I L \V o a K 


(h) Whereas the C ongress, in iu 30th session heid at Beigaum, endorsed an a<^rec 
Hi -nl eiiieivd into between Mahatma Gandhi on the one liaiid, and Deshhandhu 
l^as and T'audit Motilal Nehru acting on bchali of the Sv\{ira] Tarty, on the oihe; 
wjicjehy Congiess activity was restricted to the constructive piogianime inciitioiKd 
t.MMvin and it was provided, fl/w, that the work iu connection with Mm Cciitral am' 



circumsiunces that face the country and that the 
predomhnaully political boily ; 


altered 

Coogifhs should hencel'orth t>r a 


It is li'solved that ilie Congress do now take up and carry on all such political woik 
siMiiay ],(■ necessaiy ill the iuirrest of the country and for this purpose do employ Mk 
v.liole ,1 the maehineiy and funds of the (\)ngiesh, save and except such funds am ^ 
assets as are specially earmark<-d ami belong to tlo- All-India Khaddar Board and the 
K-OMiicia] Khaddai Boards, whicl. shall be handed over, wit h all I he existing financial 
<>oligaii(ti:s, u» the Ail-ln.lia .SpiiiiieiV Association, to he adrninistcied by it, on behalf ol 

the (oii-jios and a.- an ii.tegial part of t he Congress orgauisatiem liut with independent 
p(n^Trs and exish-nc.-, provhleil that the work in the Indian and Trovincial I.egislal urcs 
s’-al! 1 )-' oairiid on by « h” a raj Party under the const it ut ion 1 tamed by the parly and 
t lie rules mad- toen umier, subject to such mwliticatious made by the Congress as mav 
le fiiumi iieetssaiy Iroui time to time for the purpose of eanyiug out the said policy. 


, The Discussion. 

Tuiidir NKlll.’T', ii, moving’ the resolution. ?!ii(I only !M!»7 people wero 
anlo to puy their oiiota of yarn. Could they, he asked, protend to have anv 
"('I'rcsrntiitive l.ody with such a iimitod niemhorship? Their present doraand 
^r .an altornativ'.' fraiiohiso was based upon the (ailuro of the Yarn 
Fraiichiso. H.' did not absolve the Congress workers from blame. 
Thoy ought to take into ooiisideralion that if they only opened the door 
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they would got the momborahip of tho Consrraaa incre laed and oven those who 
did not join the Congress, duo to the yarn franchise, would join the Congress 
by paying money. 

Referring to the Swarajist activity in tho Assembly, Pandit Motilal said 
their work in the Assembly had been recognised by no less a person tl^an 
Mahatmaji. He realised that spinners would be able to devote greater 
attention to spinning by joining tho Spinning Association. 

Mr. GANDHI hoped the Spinning Association would be able to enhance 
tho prestige of tho Congress and would do active propaganda for Khaddar. 
It was in no way formed in a spirit of hostility to the Congress. It was 
not formed with the idea of capturing the Congress. He maintained that 
the All-India Spinners’ Association would purely bo an economic body 
looking after tho economical side of the country. Mr. Gandhi declared 
that the All-India Spinners* Association might even invite Sir Ali Imam or 
the Maharaja of Bikaner to patronise Khaddar 

Recommending that the House should favour a change in the Congress 
Constitution in respect of the franchise, Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA reminded the 
members that in 1921 they had broken the Constitution over and over again. 
In Bengal they had cirriod the work throu.:h the Executive Committee. 
The whole responsibility was theirs ('the All-India Congress Committee’s). 
They were going to bo lawbreaker^ with regard to the procedure so that 
tho work might bo carried on. When the Government in Bengal arrested 
tho workers under tho Ordinance every necessary measure was adopted by 
a single person. They wanted national work. They could not do it because^ 
of the present franchise. He apprehended that if they waited for a change 
till December, things would grow worse. In tho meantime, if they adopted 
a new franchise, they could act more vigorously and smoothoa the work 
of the Congress. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali said that if they wanted to make any change in tho 
Constitution they should be unanimoi:'-' 

* An Interesting Episode. 

An interesting episode took place when an amendment, to tho surprise of 
the Swarajists, was passed demandirtg all Congress members to be habitual 
users of Khaddar. 

Tho voice of protest was raised by Mr. Son Gupta, who said that 
although Bengal Nationalists had no objection to habitually use Khaddar. 
great difficulties would bo exporionco*! by the Maharashtra members, who 
entirely disapproved of such a proposition. There was every fear of the 
Congress membership dwindling dowr . 

Several Swarajist members, including Pandit Motilal Nehru, explained 
the difficulty of enforcing every Congress member to wear khaddar on 
every occasion. 

Mr. Gandhi gave a patient bearii-i: and pointed out that the resolutior^ 
would clip the wings of tho Swarajists, who were already avowed to wear 
khaddar on coromonial occasiems. He asked the House to reconsider the 
decision. 

Mr. Gandhi’s appeal producod a deep effect on the audiouce and when 
tho question of habitual wearing of khaddar w^as put to vote again it wa^ 
defeated by a large majority. 

4 
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In the midst of the debate. Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya said that 
the Congress was yielding on almost all points to the Swaraj Party. 

Mr. Sen Gupta took it as an insinuation on the Swaraj Party. He 
challenged Pandit Malaviya to become a member of the Congress under the 
new money franchise and come to the Cawnpore Congress to defeat the 
•Swarajists. Pandit Malaviya had forgotten, said Mr. Son Gupta, that the 
Swaraj Party was an integral part of the Congress and that no one could bo 
a Swaraj Party Member without becoming a member of the Congress. 
Pandit Malaviya know that ho was not supported by the country. The 
Swaraj Party, continued Mr. Sen Gupta, realised that they wore carrying on 
a policy which was best suited to the country. The very day they would 
know they were not supported by the country, they should give up their 
I)olicy. 

Moulana Shaukat Ali on Couiicil-ontry 

Maulana Shaukat Ali remarked that CounciPentry was a more waste 
of time. Their work inside the Council was a non-entity. They were 
merely giving a chance to the Swaraj Party, because he did not want that 
other weak parties should go to the Councils. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya remarked that the Swaraj Party had betrayed 
the trust imposed on them. 

Swarajist Members : No, certainly not. 

Later, Pandit Motilal took strong exception to this remark. 

Orthodox Non- Co-operators opposed the clause in I’andit Motilal’s re- 
solution re<iuiring the Congress to take up and carry on all such political 
work as may bo necessary in the interests of the country. 

Mr. Gandhi, in order to make the clause more explicit, by way of 
an amendment, added the words “ in accordance vvith the programme and 
policy of the Swaraj Party.*’ 

Those who opposed the clause feared that the Congress would hence- 
forth be a Congress for Councils and Assemblies. 

Pandit Motilal protested severely against the omission of the clause. 

Mr. Sou Gupta pointed out that they were supporting all the clauses of 
the resolution relating to spinning, with the sole idea that the resolution in 
its entirety would bo carried. It was unfair that at the last moment the 
clause which the Swarajists strongly favoured should be omitted. 

Mr. Gandhi pointed out that no question of honour was involved if the 
clause was accepted. Ho appealed to every member to exercise his own 
independent judgment. 

The provision was carried. 

Resolution Carried as Altered 

The original resolution on franchise was put as a whole, as amend- 
ed, and declared carried. The debate lasted for seven hours and a half. 
The meeting adjourned till next day. 

PATNA~-‘23hD SEPTEMBER J925, 

The All-India CongresB Committee concluded on this day after adopting 
ij^iportant resolutions. 

Mrs. BesaiiPs Commonwealth of India Bill was lost for w'ant of a 
eeoonder. 
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A resolution expressing sympathy with the Chinese in their struggle and 
protesting against the despatch of Indian soldiers by the Government of India 
to suppress the Chinese movement was passed unanimously. 

The resolution favouring the formation of a Political Sufferers* Fund 
was ruled out of order. 

The Committee condemned the action of the United States Governmftnt 
in refusing passpoilis to Mr. Saklatwala, Communist M. P, 

The Committee endorsed the draft constitution of the Spinners* Associa- 
tion moved by Mr. Gandhi. 

Other Resolutions. 

The All-India Congress Committee further adopted the following resolu- 
tions on this day : — 

The Expulsion of Offenders’ Bill. 

“ 111 the opinion of the All-India Congress ( ommittee, the Expulsion of offenders* Bill, 
now belore the Legislative Council of Burma, wMch seeks to authorise the expulsion, from 
Burma, of non-Burmaus who have been convicted of certain criminal offences or ordered 
to furnish security for good behaviour, thougn general in character, seems principally 
aimed at the Indians resMent in Burma. 

“ The Bill renders insecure the position of tu*.‘ Indians residing in Burma for trade or 
otherwise, and puts an affront upuu them, impiyiug, as it does, that there must be many 
bad characters among Indian residents requiring the drastic course, of expulsion provided 
for in the Bill. The Bill, moreover, ignores the fact that Burma is a part of British India, 
in that it discriminates against its noii-Burman habitants*'. 

Tiie S. African Menace 

“ The All-ludia Congress Committee express^'s its deep sympathy with the Indian 
settlers in South African in t.hoir trouble**, ami assures them of all the support that is 
within the \)Ower of the Congress to give t-iem to maintain their position and self-respect 
in South Africa. 

“In the opinion of tlie All-Imlia Congress Committee, India should not become a 
party to any scheme of repatriation, whether described as voluntary or compulsory. 

“ The Congress is further of opinion ttiu*- i-he Bill proposed to be passed by the Union 
Parliament is manifestly a breach of the setticrueut of liU I. 

“The All-India Congress Committee suggests to the Congress organisations local; 
public meetings of all parties on the Ilth <iay of October 11»25 to protest against the 
treatment meted out to the Indian settie-s it: Soefh Africa *'. 


All-I ndia Spinners’ Association 

The following is the draft Constitution for the All-India Spinners’ 
Association : — 

“ W^’ficreas the time has arrived fo. the e».al)li8nment of an expert oigani.-ation fur Mk* 
rlcvelopraent of hand-spinning and khiuMar and, whenas, exprrier.ce has 8 h 4 )wn that 
such development is not possible witnoet. a peramnent organism ion, unaffected and 
uncontrolied hy polities, political charig'^s or pel il ical bodies, an organisation called tin* 
All-India Spinners’ Association is hetch} e>t.abli»hed, by and w.rh the consent of the 
All-ludia Congress Committee. 

“ The said Association shall consist of i1) members who will ho.i! office for five yearn 
and who will form the Executive Cou’ ciL of th said Absociation, The Council shall take 
over all the assets belonging to tin* All-India Khaddar Board and shall discharge its 
existing financial obligations. The Cov;ncil shall have the right to raise loans, to collect 
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«Qbscription6, to hold immovable property, to invest funds under proper security, to 
^ve and take mortgages for the furtherance of hand-spinning and khaddar, to give 
• tin^cial assistaDce to kbaddar oigauit-ations by way of Joans, gifts of bounties, to help 
or establish schools or institutinus where hand-spinning is taught, to help or open 
khaddar stores, to act us agency on behalf of the t'ongress, to receive seif -spun yarn 
as subscription to the Congress and to issue certilicatcK and to do all that may be con- 
sidered necessary for the furtherance of its objects, with power to make regulations 
^ for^be conduct of the affairs for the Association or the Council and to amend them in 
«DCh manner as may be considered m^cessary from time to time. 

“ The members of this Council, before taking office, shall sign the declaration hereto 
ap{)endcd and marked (\). Vacancies, by death, resignation or otherwise, .shall be filled 
by the remaining members. All decisions shall be taken by a majority of votes. The 
Council shall keep an accurate account of all subscriptions, donations and fees, whether 
in cash or kind, and of all expenditure. The book shall biMipm to public inspection 
and shall be audited by competent auditors every three months, and persons, male or 
female, above 21 years of age and wearing khaddar habitually may be enrolled .us 
members on signing the declaration appeiidetl hereto (li), upon tlepositing, as subscription, 
with the Treasurer or any Agency duly appointed by the ("ouncil, 2,000 yards of evenly 
spun and well twisted yarn of his or her own spinning and who shall continue to deliver 
such yarn to the said Agency from month to month and, on failing to deliver such 
yarn in the manner and time appointed, shall cease to be a member until he has paid the 
yarn due, provided that any yarn paid to the Association for membership of the National 
Congress will be considered part of the subscription to the Association. 

“ The duty of every member will be to carry on a vigorous propaganda for hand- 
spinning and khadriar. The power of every member shall be to elect the members of the 
Council after the expiry, by efllux of time, of the present Council and to change by a 
three-fourths majority the constitution. 

When in any province .50 members have Iwen cm oiled they wMll eject, from among 
themselves an Advisory Committee of fivt*, to advib<* tin* Council about provincial matters 
relating to the objects of the Association. Toosr, who being unable to spin regularly, 
pay the All-India ypinners' Association Ks. 12 per year m aiivance shall bt; considered 
members of the Association siid will be entitled to receive, free ol cl lai go, copies of t lie 
•tatements, banancc-shcets and minutes of the proceedings of i)ie Council. 

ANNEXTJRK (A) 

“ 1 promise faithfully and honestly to discharge the obligations of my office as member 
of the Council of the Associat ion and give preference to the furthcjance ol its ob 3 tctH 
over ail other work, public or private that J might undertake. 

ANNEXURE (R) 

“ It IS my firm belief that the eionomic salvation of the trasses ol liulia is impossible 
without the universal adoption, by the country, of the spinning-wlieel and its product, 
kbaddar. I shall, therefore, except w^hen disabled by illness or some unforeseen event 
spin daily for at least half an hour and habitually wear hand-spun and hand-woven 
khaddar and in the event of my belief undergoing a change or my ceasing to spin or 
wear khaddar, I shall resign the menjb<^rship of this Association ’ . 



The All -India Swaraj Party 

Death o( Deshhandbu. 

Ou the 16th Juno Doshbaiidhu Chittaranjan Das, the Leader of the 
Swaraj Party, suddenly passed away at Darjeeling. The nows convulsed the 
nation. The whole country was deeply grieved and extraordinary and un- 
paralleled demonstrations in his honour took place in Bengal and elsewhere. 
On the 18th Juno the body of the dead patriot was brought to Calcutta to bo 
cremated. It was a wonderful demonstration of the love and affection of the 
people to their departed leader that Calcutta witnessed on that day. All 
C/alcutta was out to pay homage to the Doshbandhu. All classes, all parties, 
all races, all ages joined in an unified procession of mourners to the cremation 
ground, where the great patriot’s remains were cremated with unparalleled 
grandeur and solemnity. 

Mahatma Gandhi, who was at this time touring in Bengal, caricelled his 
tour programme and came to Calcutta where he stayed to the end of Augus*^^ 
1925. The Mahatma’s appeal for a Bci>gal Deshbandhii Memorial Fund, 
for the establishment of a women’s hospital in Mr. J)as*s old homo resulted 
in the collection of eight lokhs of rupees. An All-India Deshbandh i 
Memorial fund appeal- was also issued by a number of distinguished signatories, 
the fund being oar-marked for the propagation of the Spinning Wheel and 
Khaddar. A little over ninety thousand rupees were subscribed to this fund. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s first contribution to the press on the demise of 
Doshbandhu appeared as a loading article in the of the 19th .June. 

The following is the full text : — 

“Long Live D e s h b a n d h u ” 

*' Calcutta demonstrated yesterday the hold.Deshbandhu had on Bengal 
nay, India. Calcutta is like Bombay, cosmopolitan. It bas people |rom 
all the provinces. And all these people were as hearty participators in 
the procession as the Bengalis. The wires that are pouring in from every 
part of iudia emphasise the fact of his ail-lndia popularity. 

** It could not well be oiherwise among a people known for their grateful- 
ness. And he d( served it all. Hi> sacrifice was great. His generosity had 
DO bounds. His loving hand was open d out to all. He \.as reckless in 
in bis charities. And only the other day wb^ n 1 gently remarked that he 
might have been discriminate, prompt came the reply, “ I do not think 

i have lost by my indiscrimination." His board was free to the prince 
and the pauper. His heart went out to everyone in distress. Where is 
the young man in all Bengal who does not owe a debt ot gratitude to 
Deshabandbu in some sriape or other ? Hia unrivalled legal taints were 
also at the disposal of the poor. 1 undei stand that be Oeiencled many, 

ii not all, political prisoners without charging them a pie. He went to the 
Punjab for the Punjab inquiry and paid his own expenses. He cairicd 
a princely house-hold m those days. 1 had it from him that be si.>crit 
during that stay in the Pan jab Ks. 50,000. This lar^e-hearteduess tow anus 
all who sought his help made him the undisputed luleroi thousands oi >oud{^ 
hearts. 
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•' was as fearless as he was generous. His stormy speeches at Amrit- 
sar took my breath away. He wanted immediate deliverance for his 
*t:oifhiry, H? would not brook the alteration or removal of an adjective — 
not bemuse he was unreasonable but because he loved his country so well, 
only too well. He gave his hte for t. He controlled enormous forces. 
He brought power to his party by his indomitabte zeal and perseverance. 
‘But ti is tremendous outpouring of energy cost him his life. It was a willing 
sacrifice, i t was noble. 

•* Faridpur was his crowning triumph. That utterance of his is a de- 
monstration ot his supreme reasonableness and statesmanship, it was a 
deliberate, unequivocal and or him (as he said to me) final acceptance of 
non-violence as the only policy and therefore political creed for India. 

“ In constructing together with Pandit Monlai Nehru and the disciplined 
sialwarts from Maharashtra the great and growing Swaraj Parly out of 
nothing, he showed his determination, originality, resourcefulness and 
contempt of consequences alter he had once made up his mind that the 
Mi'.ng to be do.ie was right. And to-day the Swaraj Party is a compact 
well-disciplined organisa- ion. My differences about the Council-entry were 
and a e fundamental, but 1 never doubt d the usefulness of Council-entry 
fo the pu pose of embarrassment and continuously putting the Govern- 
ment in the wrong. No one can deny the greatness ol the woi k done by 
the Party in the Counc Is. And the credit for it must predominantly belong 
to DesUabandliu. I entered into the pact witn him with my eyes open. 
1 have since done my little best to help the Party. His death r nders 
it doubly my duty to stand by the Party now that the leader is gone. I 
shall do nothing to impede its progress where 1 may not be able to help. 

‘ But i must hark back to the Faridpur speech. Ihe nation will appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the acting Viceroy in sending a message of condolence 
to Shrimati Basanti Devi. I note with gratefuliK ss the warm tributes 
f aid by the Anglo-indian press to the memory of the deceased. The 
J 'arid pur speech seems to have impressed most Englishmen with its trans- 
p-irent sincerity. I am anxious that tlu-^ death should not cud wdth a mere 
• lisplay of courtesy. The Faridpur speech had a great purpose behind it. 

t was a generous response to the Anglo-Indian friend.s who were anxiou.-t 
1 r the great patriot to make his posidou clear and make the first approach 
He made it. The cruel hand of death has removed the author ot the 
gesture from our midst. But 1 would like to assure Englishmen who tnav 
be s^ll doubtful about the sincerity oi Deshabandhu’s motive that through- 
out my stay in Darjeeling, the one thing that struck me most forcibly was bis 
utter sincerity about that utterance. Cannot this glorious death be utilised 
to heal wounds and forget distrust ? 1 make a simple suggestion. Will 

the Government, in honour of the memory of Chittaranjan Das, who is no 
longer with us to plead the cause, release the political prisoners who he 
protested were innocent ? 1 am not now asking lor their discharge on 

the ground of innocence. The Government may have the best proof of 
guilt, I .simply ask for their discharge as a tribute to the deceased and 
without prejudice. It the Government mean to do anything to placate 
Indian opinion, there can be no more opportune time and no better inau- 
guration of a favourable atmosphere than the release of these prisoners. 
1 have travelled practically all over Bengal. Public fi t ling, not all neces- 
saiily Swarajist, is sore on the point. May the fire that burnt vest erda> 
rhe perishable part of Deshabandhu also burn the perishable distrust, sus- 
j)icion and fear. The Government may then call a conference if they will, 

1 consider the best means of meeting Indian demand whatever it may be. 

• “ But w^e will have to do our part, if the Government are to do theirs. 
W’e must be able to show that we are no one-man show, in the words of 
^ r. Winston Churchill, utteied at rhe time of the w^ar, wc must be able 
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to sayt 'Business as usual.* The Swaraj Party must be immediately 
reconstructed. Even the Punjab Hindus and Musalmans appear to have 
forgotten their quarrels in the face of this ' bolt from the blue.* Can b^h 
parties feel strong and sensible enough to close the ranks ? Deshabandhu 
was a believer in and lover of Hindu- Muslim unity. He held the Hindus 
and Musalmans together under circumstances the most trying. Can the 
funeral nre purge us of our disunion ? But perhaps the prelude to it is a 
meeting of all the parties on a common platform. Deshabandhu was 
anxious for it. He could be bitter in speaking of his opponents. But 
during my stay in Darjeeling 1 don't remember a harsh word having escaped 
bis lips about a single political opponent. He wanted me to help all I 
could to bring all parties together, it is then lor us educated Indians to 
give effect to the visions of Deshabandhu and realise the one ambition of 
life by immediately rising a few steps in the ladder of Swaraj even if we 
may not rise to the top just yet. Then may we all cry from the bottom 
of our beans * Deshabandhu is dead. Long Live Deshabandhu.* 


The Candhi-Birkenhead Controversy. 

On the 7tb July 1925 Lord Birkenhead, the Secretary of State for India, 
made an important statement in the Lords with regard to his conferences 
with the Viceroy regarding the Indian problem. The speech of the rioblo 
lord was received with utter dissatisfaction by all \»artios in India. Mahatma 
Gandhi ((uickly responded to the needs ot the situation created by the 
Secretary of State’s speech and gave a direct challenge t.o Lord Birkenhead 
calling his speech a deceptive one. In his organ “Young India” of the 
23rd July the Mahatma wrote ; — 

A Deceptive Speech. 

“ Lord Birkoiibcad’s pronouncement is deceptive in a double sense. It 
does not read as harsh on second reading as it did on first, but it disappoints 
more on the second than it did on the first. The harshness of it is unintended. 
The Secretary of State could not help himself. Ho has spoken as he has 
felt or rather been coached to feel. But his promises are only apparently 
alluring. A closer perusal leaves one under the impression that the maker 
of them knows that ho will never be called upon to fulfil thorn. lict us take 
the most tenfpting of them. It says in effect, “ produce your constitution and 
we will consider it.’* Is it not our thirty-five years’ experience that we have 
made petitions that we have considered to be perfect but that they have boon 
rejected after careful consideration”? Having had that experience wo 
dropped the beggar’s bowl in 1920 and made up our miuds to live by our 
own exertion even though wo should perish in the attempt. It is not 
draughtsmanship that his Lordship really asks, it is swordsmanship he invites, 
with the full knowledge that the invitation will not be and could not bo 
accepted. The evidence is in the speech itself. He had before him the 
Minority report of the Muddiman Committee, i.e. of Dr. Saffru .and 
Mr. Jinnah, two among the cleverest lawyers we have in India and who have 
never been guilty of the crime of iioirco- operation, and one of whom has 
been Law Member of the Viceregal Council. They and their colleague have 
been told that they did not know their business. Has then a constitutio:! 
framed by Pandit Motilal Nehru and endorsed by, say, the Right Honourable 
Brinivasa Sastri and Mian Fazli Hussain a better chance of favourable 
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reception ? Is not Lord Birkenhead’s offer a trap for the unwary to fall in ? 
•Sn^posin^? an honest constitution is drawn up just to meet the present situ- 
ation, will it not be immediately regarded as preposterous and something 
irjfinitely less offered in its stead? When I was hardly twenty-five years old 
I was taught to believe that if we wished to be satisfied with 4 annas we 
* miTst ask for 16 annas in order to get the 4 annas. I never learnt that lesson 
because T believed in asking for just what I needed and fighting for it. But 
1 have not failed to observe that there was a great deal of truth in the very 
practical advice. 

“ The silliest constitution backed by force whether violent or non-violent, 
will receive the promptest consideration especially from the British who know 
only too well the value of at least one kind of force. 

The Commonwealth Bill. 

“ There is the Bill taken to England by that tireless servant of India, 
Dr. Besaiit. It is signed by many eminent Indians. And if some others have 
r ot signed it, it is not because they will not bo satisfied with it but bocMuse 
they know that nothing but the waste paper basket is its destiny. It has 
l ol been signed because those who have refrained do not wish to be party 
to the insult of the nation w'hich its summary rejection will imply. Let Lord 
Birkenhead say that he will accept any reasonable constitution that may be 
prepared by a party or parties overwhelmingly representative of Indian public 
opinion and be will have a constitution in a week’s time. Let him publicly 
assure Dr. Besant that her Bill will have every chance of acceptance if it is 
endorsed by Pandit Motilal Nehru and others whom ho may name and I shall 
undertake to secure those signatures. The fact is that there is no sincere 
ring about the offer. 

“ It is no fault of the Secretary of State for India that his offer does not 
read sincere. Wo are not ready as yet domaTid anything. Therefore 
laturally it is for the British Government to give arrd for us to reject, if what 
i- offered is not deemed enough for the time being. For us what the new 
rommaiidor-in-Chief considers as unattainable is the only thing worth living 
tor, fighting for and dying for. One’s birthright is never unattainable amt 
j^okamanya taught us that Swaraj was our birthright. The definition of that 
Swaraj is to rule ourselves although wo misrule ourselves for the time being. 
We, the English and the Indians, are in a hopeless muddle. Lor(^Birkenhead 
thinks the British Government arc trustees for our welfare. Wo think that 
they hold us in bondage for their own benefit. Trustees never charge as their 
« ommis.sion seventy-five per cent of the income of their wards. His Lordship 
^ays wc cannot bo a nation with our 9 religions and 1 30 languages. We 
c ontend that for all practical purposes and for protection from outside the 
Indian border wo are one nation. He thinks that non-co-operation was a 
(i readful mistake. The vast majority of us thiFjk that it alone awakened this 
alooping nation from its torpor, it alone has given the nation :i force whose 
strength, is beyond measure. The Swaraj Party is a direct result of that 
f Tirce.‘ He Says that in Hindu-Mussalman dissensions the British Government 
have ‘ kept their hands unsullied.” It is the certain belief of almost every 
bidiaii that they, the British Government, arc principally responsible for most 
irf our quarrels. He thinks that wo must co-operate with them. We say 
at when they mean well or when there is change of heart, they will co 
operate with us. He says that no gifted leader arose to make use of the 
Keforms. We say that Mosers. ,^astri and Chintamarsi. not to mention others. 
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were gifted enough to make the Reforms a success but in ipite of all the 
goodwill in the world they found that they could not do so. Desabandhr^ 
showed a way out. His offer stands. 

Prepare for Civil Resistance. 

“ But what hope is there of his offer being responded to in the spirit 4n 
which it has been made? There are the different viewpoints which make us, 
English and Indians, see things contrarywise. Is there any chance then of 
finding a common meeting ground ? 

Yes, there is. 

“ We the two ppople occupy an unnatural position, i.e., of rulers and 
ruled. Wo Indians must cease to think that we are the ruled. That we can 
only do when wo have some kind of force. Wo seemed to think we had it 
in 1921 and so we fancied that Swarai was coming inside of a year. Now no 
one prophesy. Let us gather that force — the norr violent force of civil resis- 
tance and we shall bo equal. This is no threat, no menace. It is a hard fact. 
And if I do not now-a-days regularly criticise the acts of our “ rulers ”, as I 
used to do before, it is not because the fire of the civil resistcr has died down 
in mo but because I am an economist of speech, pen and thought. When I am 
ready I shall speak freely. I have ventured to criticise Lord Birkenhead’s 
pronouncement to tell the bereaved people of Bengal in particular and of India 
in general that I feel the unintended prick Lord Birkenhead’s speech just 
as much as they do and that whilst Motilal will be fighting in the Assembly 
and loading the Swaraj Party in the place of Hoshbaridhu I shall be leaving 
no stone unturned to prepare the atmosphere needed for civil resistance— a. 
vocation for which 1 seem to be more fitted than for any other. Has not the 
singer of the Gita said, ” Better by far is the performance of one’s own 
‘Dharma (duty) however humble it may be, than another’s however loftier it 
may be.’ 


The Mahataia's G>ntribution to Deshbandhu’s Menu»y 

The challenge of the Mahatma was never accepted and the Secretary 
of State’s bluster was exposed. The views of the Mahatma were endoissed 
by all poopb and all parties and the nation did not believe for one moment 
that the Sec *tary of State was at all serious. 

Ill view of the situation created by Lord Birkenhead’s speech, the 
Mahatma felt that the authority and influence of the Swarai party need to be 
increased. Accordingly, after having attended the meeting of the Swaraj 
Party Council and the Working Committee of the Congress at Calcutta 011 tha 
16th and 17tb July, and after an informal discussion with the members of the 
A. I. C. C. present on the occasion, the Mahatma wrote to Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, the President of the Swaraj party, offering to absolve the Swaraj 
party from all obligations of the Belgaum pact. The following is the text 
of the correspondence that passed between the Mahatma and Pt. 'Ndflru ou 
this occasion : — 

The Mahatma’s Letter. 

Dear Panel it ji, Calcutta, 19th July *25. 

During these few days I have been taxing myself what special exclusive contributioft 
I can make to the memory uf Dcshbaiuibu and the situation created by Lord Kirkenhead's 
speech. And 1 have come to the conclusion that I should absolve the Swaraj Party 

5 
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form all obJigations under tbe pact of last year. The result of this act is that the 

Congrees need DO Jongar be; pTedomiuaDtIy a Spinning association, 

I rfcogiiise that uuder the situation cre-ated by the speech the authority and Ifij; 
influence of the Swaraj Party need to increased. I w'ouJd laii in my ^ 

neglected a single step wit hin niy power to increa.‘ic the strength of the Tarty. This can 
be done if the (’ongress bceotnes a pifiloniinantly political body. 

Under the pact the rongress activity is irstricted to the Constiuctive I'rogrammc 
mentioned therein. I recognibc that tins restriction shou.d not continue under the altered 
circumstance that faces tlu country. Not only <lo 1, therefore, iicrsonally absolve you 
from the restriction, hut I propose to ask the forthcoming meeting of the A. I. U. Committee 
to do likewise and place the whole tnachimry of the Congress at your disposal so as to 
enable you to bring liefore that bo<Iy such political resolutions as you may consider 
necessary in the interest of the country. In fact, 1 would have you regard me at your 
<tiFpOBaJ in all such matters in which 1 can conscientiously serve yoi! and the Sw’araj Tarty. 

Pandit Nehru’s Reply. 

Dear Mahatmaji, Calcutta, 2l8t July ’25. 

The Swaraj Tarty is under a <ieep debt of gratitude to your generous support on 
the irreparable loss it sustained by I lie premature death of its. great leader, Ueslibandhu 
('hittaranjan Das. 5’ou liave now' redoubJed that debt by the noble ofirr contained in 
your letter of the 19th July. It .seems to mo that the only way to repay that debt is 
to accept your offer in ail humility, and strive with your help to meet 1 he sit uatioii 
creaieil by f^ord Birkenhead’s speech in the spuit of the last pronouncement of Desh- 
bandhu made at Farid pur. 

Lord Biikenliead seems to have spurned the honourable co-operation offered by 
Deslibaridhu, and to have rnadi* it clear that in our struggle for freedom we have still 
to face many unnecessary obstacles ami many ill-informed opponents. Our plain duty 
at this stage is, therefore, to go ala ad along the line chalked out for us, and prepare the 
country for an effective challenge to the irrcspoiisible and insolent, authority. In the 
words of the great Faiiilpur speech, “We shall light, but fight clean,” not forgetting 
that “when the time lor setiJrment comes, as it is bound to come, we have to enter the 
I’eacc Conference not in a spirit of anogance but with becoming humility, so that it may 
be said of us that we w'cic greater in our achievement than in our adversity.” 

• You have now tnabhd us to fuJtil the message of Deshbamlhu witli the united 
strength ol tlie Congress at our back. UndiT such auspices we need entertain no 
misgivings about the result which can only be what it has invariably been in all ages 
and countries — the ultimate triumph of right over might. 

1 desiie to say one word about the pact from which you have so gencrouely absolved 
the Swaraj I’arty. As you know, both Deshbamlhu and 1 had no desiie to have the 
conditions of the pact altered in the course of the year. We wanted to give it a lull and 
fair trial and it was our wish to help personally in every way in making it a success. liJ- 
heaHh ami many preoccupations }»revciited us both from doing as much for it. as we 
had wished. But I cntiicly agree with you that a u(?w situation has been created by 
leceni events, and under the ciicumstauccs the Congiess should witli^t loss of time 
adapt itself to this situation by making itself a piedomiuaiitly political body'. 1, thcrefuir, 
welcome your offer. This, howwer, does not mean that the Congress should give u}) in 
any way the constructive progiarame. All our efforts would be of little avail if they 
Are not backed up by the niganised strength of the nation. 

We shall now go ahead in lull cnntidcncc with i ur woik inside the Councils and 
rut side in the country. And if tlic occasion demands organised action tn the country. 
1 need not assure you that the Swaiaj Tarty will whole-heartedly help in such activity. 

Accordingly the tra-iisfer of power into the Swarajists* bauds was com* 
pleted by the All-Iiidia Cougress Committeo at Patua on the 22iid September. 
<see p. 17) 

The General Council of the Swaraj Party 

On the 16th July the General Council of the Swaraj Party at Calcutta 
adopted a resolution offering co-operation to the Government on honourable 
terms, as suggested by Doshbandhu Das in his Faridpur speech. The 
resolution was drafted by Mahatma Gandhi, who was present as a distin- 
guished visitor. 
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Mr. S. Srinivasfi Iyengar moved the follo^ving resolution, which was 
supported by Mr. J. M. >S 0 n Gupta and others. 

CO-OPKRATION ON HONOURABLE TeRMS. 

The General Council of the Swarajya Party, whilst sharing with the- 
country the deep grief, universally expressed, over the sudd^ 
and premature death of Dosabandhu Chittaranjan Das, feels- 
that the party has lost its founder and infallible guide, who kept 
it from harm in the midst of difficulties and led it in Bengal 
from victory to victory and sot to the party a standard of courage, 
self-sacrifice and discipline for which the Party owes to the 
memory of the deceased Chief a debt, which it can never hope 
to repay. The Council tenders to Shrimati Basanti Devi and 
the family its respectful condolences. 

This mooting of the General Council of the All-India Swara.iya Party 
wholly endorses the sentiments regarding violence and the strong 
condemnation thereof contained, and the offer of honourable 
co-oporatioii with the Government and the conditions thereof 
laid down in the Faridpur speech — dated the 2nd day of May, 
1925, — of the late President of the Party, Desabandhu Chitta- 
ran.ian Das. 

The Council however regrotF that the recent pronouncement of the 
Right Hon’hlo the Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Lords is not only no response to the late President's offer, but 
on the contrary is calculated, by reason of its tone and language, 
to make the changes of honourable co-operation difficult, if not 
impossible. The Council therefore sees in that pronouncement 
no reason for a revision of the policy of the Swarajya Party, 
but will bo prepared to reconsider it, if the final declaration to 
bo made by the Government of India and referred to by Lord 
Birkenhead, is found to bo at all adequate to meet the requiro- 
monta of the existing situation in the country. 

Mr. IYENGAR said the resolution was no disgrace to the Swaraj Party, 
though it was mildly w^orded. It meant that the Swarai Party yet 
kept the door open for further negotiations and if Lord Birkenhead cfiosa 
be could atfoe to thoir terras of honourable co-operation. The Swaraj 
Party was powerful and well-disciplined enough to meet any challenge of the 
Govornmont by persistent obstruction. 

Continuing, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar cleared some of the misconceptions 
which prevailed on the very idea of co-operation. Ho admitted that Desh- 
baiidhii Das gave a chance to the Government in his speech at Faridpur. 
The Secretory of State had disgracefully spurned it. Lord Birkenhead’s 
attitude was insulting, but the Swaraj Party would not bo doing a wrong 
thing by reiterating their faith in the action of their dead leader. Lord 
Birkenhead had said nothing. Indians also wore asking for nothing, except 
co-operation on honourable terms. Lord Birkenhead had said that the 
door was open for negotiations. India's reply was that her door was also 
open to Lord Birkenhead. The Swaraj Party know its power. It did not 
solicit any favour from the Government. It demanded what was legitimate. 
If that demand was not satisfied the same policy of vigorous obstruction 
would be pursued, They were not, Mr. Iyengar said, exaggerating any 
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thing. They were making a frank confession of what they were willing to 
■do. There was no change in their policy. 

* * Mr. SEN GUPTA made a vigorous speech for half an hour. He said 
although Desabandhu Das had made his position quite clear by condemning 
violence in his remarkable manifesto the party should re-state its views. 

• TJbeir Party condemned violence. He added that when they began non-co- 
operation they perceived that co-operation was possible with the Government 
at least when they would comply with the national demand. Ho appealed 
to the House to adopt the resolution and give one more chance to the 
Government and Lord Birkonboad by adopting the resolution. They would 
abide by the wishes of their dead Chief. 

Dr. MOONJI emphasised that they were for honourable co-operation. 
Their Party must refuse te accept office under the present circumstances. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU thanked the members of the Swaraj Party for 
having elected him as their President. He assured that the policy marked 
out by Desabandhu Das would be followed. He found in the resolution a 
true expression of national feeling. They had condemned, on the one hand, 
the empty speech of Lord Birkenhead, while on the other they had offered 
him the olive branch which w’as offered by Desabandhu at Faridpur. 

After further discussion the original resolution was carried. 


Split in the Swarajist Camp 

Mr, Tambe Accepts Office 

On the 8th October 1925 a Government Communique announced from 
Simla that H. M. the King-Emperor has approved of the appointment of 
Mr. S. B. Tambe, President of the Central Provinces Legislative Council 
and a member of Swaraj Party, to be a member of the Executive Council 
of the Governor of the Central Provinces in succession to Sir M. V. Joshi. 

This announcement gave rise to considerable political interest through- 
out India. Mr. Tambe was elected President of the C. P. Council by a 
large majority of Swarajist votes on the 4th March 1925. According to the 
Swt.rajist constitution, Mr. Tambe, as a Swarajist Member, could not accept 
the post without the consent of the General Council of the Swaraj Party. 

Mr. Tambe’s Statement 

Soon after the announcement, in an interview, the Hon’blo Mr. Tambe 
informed the Associated Press that he accepted the post of the Executive 
Councillor in his individual capacity and not as a member of the Swara-i Party, 
nor in pursuance of t the policy of the Swaraj Party. Though he has 
not formally resigned the membership of the Swaraj Party, bis appointment 
is tantamount to resignation. 

Pt. Motilal's Statement. 

On the 16th October Pandit Motilal Nehru, the President of the Swaraj 
Party, issued the following statement to the press on Mr. Tambe’s appoint- 
ment to the Executive Council of the Central Provinces: — 

“ The reports received from the three Congress Provinces from which 
the members of the C, P, Legislative Council are drawn, namely, C. P. 
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Hiadustanii C. P. Marathi and Berar, show that Mr. S. B. Tambo did not 
resign his membership of the Provincial or of the Council Swaraj Pasty* 
before accepting office as a member of the Executive Council of H. E, 
the Governor. He acted entirely on his own initiative and responsibility, 
without consulting or informing any of these bodies. I am informed that 
he has now tendered his resignation, but he has not yet replied to%iy * 
telegram, asking him to send me such explanation as he might have to offer 
in justification of the step he has taken. 1 have called a meeting of the 
Executive of the All-India Swaraj Party at Nagpur on the 1st November, 
to deal with Mr. Tarnbe’s resignation, and other matters connected with 
the C. P. Legislative Council, in consultation with the joint meeting of the 
Provincial Swaraj Committees of the three Congress provinces named above. 
The decisions arrived at will be duly announced in the press. 

Mr. Jayakar’s Statement. 

On the Ifith October Mr. M. K. Jayakar, Leader of the Swaraj Party 
in the Bombay Council, expressed his opinion on Mr. Tambe’s action in 
the following statement : — 

1 am 'hound to say that Mr. Tambe s acceptance of this office re- 
presents the growing weakness of the Swaraj Party, which has been mani- 
fest for some time. 1 do not see much distinction, except in one or two 
technical aspects, between Mr. V. J. Patel accepting for a salary paid out 
of the ‘tainted* sources of Government, the Presidentship of the Legislative 
Assembly and Mr. Tambo accepting Executive Councillorship for an equally 
‘ tainted ’ salary. In both cases these two Swarajists have been lost to the 
Party. The Party is (leprivc<I of the benefit of their active co-operation 
in carrying on its work. These two are rendered dumb and voiceless, and 
are in receipt of salaries paid by a Government described in the old 
phraseology as “ sataiiic.” 

“ When the Swaraj Party laid down the rule at the time of its forma- 
tion that its members should not accept office, no distinction was made, so 
far as I remember, between nominated and elected offices. The underlying 
principle was a double one: (1) that all important men in the Party should be 
vigorously carrying on the work of the Party amongst the people arat not 
be trammelled by the restraints of office and (2) that the salary paid by the 
* corrupting * Government should not be accepted. Now, both these reasons 
are as potent in Mr. Patel’s case as in Mr. Tambe’s. Nay, they are more so 
in Mr. Patel’s case because of his courageous, energetic and fighting pro- 
pensities. The loss of Mr. Patel to the Party is far more regrettable from 

this point of view, than the loss of Mr. Tambe.” 

“ Pandit Motilal’s acceptance of a place on the Skeen Committee stands 
on a different footing. Notwithstanding that fact, he remains available 

to the Party, with his energy and influence, to carry on its work openly and 

in public. 1 certainly feel that the time has come when the Swarajists 
should meet and reconsider their programme. Either it has Succeeded 
or not succeeded. If it has succeeded, strengthen it up. Make it more firm, 
strong .and unalterable, so that such lapses may become impossible. Per- 
sonally, 1 would recall to the fighting ranks all those who have become 
stipeudiarily dumb and mute. If, on the other baud, the programme bus 
not succeeded, then let us be honest and true to ourselves and our country, 
and proclaim that in the altered circumstances of the country our opposition 
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to the biiroaucracy 0 Li:bt to take anofcber form, that the time has coxnd 
when ail places ol power, influence, and constructive responsibility ought 
to '* 1)0 taken, without hesitation, for the good of the country. Like 
ho?iourablo, courageous and patriotic men we should say that we shall 
aooe])t these offices, with all their risks, because wo feel the conviction, proud 
in may seem, that we alone can save the country. 

“ This stc]) involves the risk of being misunderstood, but that risk 
b.ts U) bo run. Kvents will prove whether wo, the Swarajists, remain firm 
ar d uncorruptcd by the tem[)tations of office. We must boldly take the 
}(*ad, a.-'i’ooing to be judged hy the events. But anything is better than 
the })itse:it laxity. Owing to it, and the consequent indefiniteness, the 
S\\araj Party threatctis- very goon, to become the laughing-stock of their 
supporters.” 

Mr. Kelkar’s Statement. 

Expressing his opinion on Mr. Tambo’s acceptance of office, Mr. N. C' 
Kolkar, the loader of the Maharashtra Swaraj Party, referring to the tclcgran! 
of cGiigratulatioii he sent to Mr. Tainbc, said:— “The telegram 1 sent to 
Mr, 'rambo was a personal one. He is a friend of mine and was a friend 
oi ti 0 laic Mr. Tilak when iho Mabaraj Case was being conducted at 
Aurangabad twenty-throe year ago. 1 always considered him as a level' 
hcadivl man and one always taking a commonsense view of things. Therefore 
J thoiight it my duty to send him a personal telegram expressing my 
c-.-i.gra1ulatioij on his personal good fortune and also for the fact that hi.'- 
gcncn.l merits were thus rocogriised, 1 took it for granted, when sending 
n y telegram, that he must have sent in his resignation of his mombershi|' 

« 1 the iSwaraj Party before accepting the olFcr of Executive Councillorship. 

“ 1 see the iioint of the blame that is being laid on him but technicall.v 
,1 do not see much difference between this and Mr. Nehru's acceptance of 
a nominated seat on the Skeon Committee, at a time when the Swaraj Part> 
luiesdid not expressly provide for such acceptance, but 1 had .idvised 
Pandit Motilal to accept the post because, in my opinion, things were bound 
U) come round to responsive co-operation. The accepting of the post of 
Executive Councillor is responsive co-operation, for, as T wrote to I*aiidit. 
Motilal when advising him to accept membership of the Skeen Coinmittoe 
every one now takes it for granted that there is a world of difference 
between a Swarajist accepting post like that and some one else doing it. 
The mentality of the Swarajist is recognised to be different from that of 
the non-Swarajist. I do not think that the passing of a mere vote of 
censure on Mr. Tambe at the Executive Council meeting of the Swaraj Party 
will hel]) matters much. The time has come when the Swaraj Party must 
take a broader view of things and give greater facilities for introducing a 
spirit of opposition inside the preserves of the Govorimieiit. I am sure 
that, though technically at fault, Mr. Tambe may bo relied upon for 
achievin;^„ in the Executive Council of Nagpur, what Mr. V. J. Patel is 
expected to 3o in the Assembly as the President, and Pandit Motilal on 
the Skeen Committee, as member." 

Mr.Kale'sStatement. 

On the ICth October Mr, Y. M. Kale, a leading Swarajist member of 
the C. P. Legislative Council from Berar, wired : — 
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There is absolutely do truth in the suggestioriSi made by certain 
newspapers^ that the action of Mr. Tambe, in accepting the Executiv^e ^ 
Councillorship) has the normal support of the Rerar Swarajists. Mr. 
Tambe has no such support, inside or outside the Council, except 
perhaps, of one or two of his friends, who along with him, were tryijig 
to form a ministry in C. P. All Berar Swarajists view Mr. Tambe’s action 
as sacrilegious and unprecedented in the political life in India. As the 
silence of the Berar leaders is already being misconstrued, Mr. Kale thinks 
that this repudiation is necessary prior to the party meeting which is arranged 
to be hold at Amraoti on the 25th insfcinP*. 

Pt. Nehru’s Reply to Mr. Jayakar ’s Statement. 

On the 17th October in the course of a press interview, Pandit Motilal* 
Nehru stated the following in reply to Mr. dayakar’s statenjont: — 

“ 1 can only express my regretful surprise at the statement reported 
to have been made by Mr. Jayakar on Mr. Tambe’s action and the general 
policy of the Swaraj Party. I cannot conceive how a gentleman in the 
position of the loader of the Swarajists in the Bombay Council could 
possibly commit himself to the opinion that the difference ))ctweoij Mr. 
Tambe’s acceptance of office and Mr. V. J. Patel’s is merely technical. There 
is a most essential and substantial ditForence on general principles between 
the one man accepting an office in the absolute gift of the (Tovernmont and 
another accepting office to which ho is elected, not only by the suffrage gf 
his own party, but in the teeth of Government opposition. 

“It will be rememborod that Go vornment block not only voted solidly 
against Mr. Patel, but made iiiiusiial efforts to secure the votes of those 
dependent upon it. Mr. Jambo, in office, is a creature of the Government, 
pure and simple. Mr. Patel in office, is as much an elected representative 
of his party, as ho was out of offio?. There is no doubt one important, 
difference between Mr. Patel in the Presidential Chair and Mr. Patel on 
the Opposition Bench. In the former place ho is to decide impartially 
questions arising botwooii his party on the one side, and the Government 
and other yjartios on the other. In the latter, it was his business to i|)ut 
forward the case of his own party with all the strength and ability ho 
could command . The difference is the same as there is between a Judge 
and an Advocate, but is limited to points of order and procedure. Mr. 
I’atol ill the Chair is fully entitled to have his own opinions though ho may 
not express them. That is a situation, which frequently arises in inter- 
party matters, quite independently of the Government. When a joint 
meeting of two more parties is hold it has to be presided over by a member 
of one of the parties concerned, who is duly elected. In agreeing to preside 
such a member is a bound by the same obligations of fairness ana impar- 
tiality, as Mr. Patel is in the Presidential Chair of the Assembly, but ho 
does not thereby cease to bo a member of the party to which, h-^ belongs 
nor is released from the undertakings ho has given. Apart from these well- 
established, general principles, the constitution of the party, while it clearly 
and absolutely prohibits acceptance of office in the gift of the Govorniiicnt, 
equally clearly, provides that “ the Party may adopt one of its own members 
or any other elected member of the Assembly as a candidate for election 
to the office of the President of the Assembly." It will be thus bo seen 
that there is not the remotest analogy between the two cases. It is not 
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true tb it both men have been lost to the party in the same sense. Mr. 

will, on the expiry of the term of his office, be free from the limita- 
tions I have mentioned above and resume bis place in the party, as a 
/iiJI-fled;7od Swarajist, while Mr. Tambe has cut himself off completely from 
the at the very outset, and. can never hope to return to it. 

" “ I cannot understand how Mr. Tambe s action can have a weakening 
effect on the future issues. By his action he has only shown himself up and 
left the Party as it was. 1 do not know what Mr. Jayakar is referring to, 
when he speaks of the ‘ present laxity of discipline.’ There have been, and 
will always ho, black sheep in every class. The mere defection of a member 
r?ocs not show any laxity of discipline. It all depends upon how the parti- 
cular member is dealt with by the party and Mr. Jayakar would have done 
well to wait for the action which is going to bo taken by tho Executive 
Committeo of tho General Council, of %vhich he, himself, is a member. It 
l)aiiiful to find the leader of the Party in the Bombay Council professing 
iguoiaiico as to whether the party programme has succeeded or not. 
Mr. Jayakar’s remarks about tho party action ‘like honourable, courageous 
and patriotic men ’ and ‘ honestly putting the case before the electors ' are 
<,uito out of place and unwarranted, lie doubts that tho reception accorded 
10 Mr. Patel in Bombay was genuine. All I can say is that I see no reason 
10 doubt the genuiijoness of the reception and that, in my judgment, the 
].ublic of Bombay appreciated the position more correctly than Mr. Jayakar 
liMs done. They honoured Mr. Patel, because he wrested tho oflice of the 
i^rcsidont of tho Assembly from tho unwiliing hands of the Government by 
ilio vote of his own party and that of other iiidopoiident and impartial 
Members of tho Assembly, and also because, having accepted tho ofiioe, ho 
•Mschargod its duties in a manner which has extorted the admiration of 
t rionds and foes, alike. Mr. Tambe can expect no such honour, however 
.ibly he may discharge tho duties of his new office.'* 

Mr. Jamnaclas’s Reply to Mr. Jayakar 

Mr. Januiadas Mehta, President of the Bombay Swara.] Party, 
expressed that he was pained at the statements made by Mr. Jayakar, in his 
inteiiriew regarding the Tambe incident. Mr. Jamiiadas thought that the 
main object of the interview appeared to be an indirect plea for tho 
removal of tho restrictions binding every Swarajist in tho matter of accepting 
any office under the Government. But some of the statements made, said 
Mr. Jamnadas, were not altogether fair, either to Mr. V. J, Patel or to the 
Swaraj Party. The attempt to treat the case of Mr. Tambe and Mr. Patel 
as more or less similar was too ridiculous for words. 

Mr. Mehta continued It passes one’s understanding how any jmblic 
man in touch with tho current events and, particularly, a leading Swarajist, 

• an conjmit himself to statements absolutely at variance with reality. It 
is entirely* untrue to say that there has been any want of discipline in tho 
Swaraiist Party before tho Tambe incident. Mr. Jayakar*s indiscreet 
interview is the second case of broach of discipline in tho Swaraj Party. 
Barring those two regrettable lapses, tho Swaraj Party has stood like one 
man, solid and strong, under tho leadership of Pandit Motilal Nehru. The 
^letcj’imnatioD of the Swaraiists not to accept oflice, remains unshaken. I 
irn afraid that those who entertain tho contrary view will soon find themselves 
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sadly mistaken. Indeed, I go further, and say that, if even the Swaraj Rirty 
is 80 ill-advised as to accept office under the present ciTcurastances, thaT^ 
day the Party will lose the confidence of the public. 


Question of Accepting Office 

“ It is idle to pretend that there h;i3 been any change of public opinion 
in this matter. It remains decidedly hostile to the acceptance of office. It 
is precisely because Mr. Patel had won the Presidential office in the teeth 
of the Government opposition, and because Mr. Patol’a election was a victory 
for public opinion over Bureaucratic opposition, that Mr. Patel is receiving 
those innumerable manifostalioris of public confidence. It ia a pity that the 
salary of Mr. Patel, as President, has been exploited to distort the real 
position of the l^rosidont of the Assembly. It has boon suggested that 
Mr. Patel has been rendered ‘ stipeiidiarily, dumb and mute.’ This, to my 
mind, is the unkindost cut of all. The silence enjoined on the President 
of the Assembly is not based on the receipt, by him, of a salary, which is 
quite a subsidiary matter. Salary, or no salary, the Prosidont of the 
Assembly, like the Speaker of any Parliamentary institution, has to take 
the vow of honourable silence, with a view to the efficient and impartial 
discharge of his duty. In permitting Mr. Patel to contest the election, the 
Swarajists had two or three points in view. One was to indicate that they 
were the largest political party with the greatest influence in the country ; 
secondly, that the Government h.ad really no hold on the Assembly except 
on the nominated men, and thirdly, that if the view of the Assembly were 
to prevail, the Swarajist view, and not the official view, would ho the 
governing factor in the country's affairs. I claim that, by the election of 
Mr. TViel, all, these points have been completely established. It was also 
their object to establish that there was no office of honour which an Indian 
could not fulfil with credit to himself and his country, if only ho had an 
honourable opportunity. The Presidentship of the Assembly was not a gift 
ill the hands of the Government. Indeed, it was secured for Mr. Patel iu 
the tooth of official opposition. Therefore, I think any caviling against Mr. 
Patel's acceptance of the office must be traced to reasons other than tho 
interests of tho Swaraj Party or the country." 

Mr. dayakar should bo tho last person to complain of laxity of 
discipline, when ho did not hesitate to accept membership of the University 
Committee, which was a purely rsouiiiiatod office, and, when he readily 
undertook to see tho Viceroy, when ho was in Bombay, in December last, 
both these things being against the ordinary policy of tho Swaraj Party, and, 
for which ho had not obtained any special permission. 

“ Mr. Jayakar is driven to this absurd conclusion because tho real 
tendency of his interview is in the direction of proving that tho policy of 
rion-acocptance of office has failed. Therefore, he tries to find scraps of 
proof and little bits of evidence in the strangest places and, then, comes to 
the comfortable conclusion, that there is a growing laxity in the Swarajist 
ranks, and, therefore, a reconsideration of the programme has become 
imperative. As a matter of fact, tho Swaraj Party is thoroughly disciplined 
and is carrying out its programme and policy, with as much determination and 
tenacity as it promised to the electorates." 

6 
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The U. P. Political C;o nference 




Within a month after the A. 1 . C. C. meeting at Patnaj the U. 
Political Conference was called at Sitapur to make its own recommendation 
to,*' the Congress regarding the Patna decision. This Conferece met on the 
18 th October under the l^resideucy of Maulaiia Shaukat Ali and was 
attended by almost all prominent Congress and Swaraj Party leadeis. After 
Mahatma Gandhi had spoken on the changes in the Congress constitution, the 
propagation of Charkha and village reconstruciou, Pandit MotiJaJ IMehru 
moved the resolution supporting the Paina decisions, in the course of his 
speech he said : — 

iL wae lioi. ubuai loi' a bubuidiuate orgauibation to bupporl any action taken by a 
higher uuihuiiiy, buch ab ihe A. 1. C. C. umiuubUdJy wab in leialion to the J'rovinciaJ 
Cungrebt) ('uiiiimLtee. That couibe, however, wab nect-bbaiy m this cabc, Ub the icbuiution ol * 
the A. 1. i', C. wab pabbcd in aaticipaiiun ot coiiiijiuatiun by the Congrcbb, It wab, thcie- 
lore, quite picper lor ihib t oiilejt'nce to make iib own rtcomiucndalionb to the L'uugrcbS. 

There were, lour puintb in tiic i'atua icboiunou, which lequired cuUbideratiou. The 
ijjbt was tlic caaiige ol the CongiVbb Iranchibe, thereby tJlecied, which, iho bpeaker 
believed, wub, in the existing ciicumbtanccb, a btep in the right diiectiou, as it mahied 
ail the parties to rally jound the btaudard ol the Congi i bH li they weie (iibpobed to do bO. 
The second wab the coiibiitutiou and CbtabJiBlimenl ol the Aii-iiuiia bpiniieib' Abbociatiou. 
Mahatmaji had bpokeu at great Jenglh on the bubject and it was hardiy pobsibic ior t he 
bpeaker to make out biiongei cabe in lavour oi the new iublituiion than Mahatinaii had 
done, ile wab, however, auxjoub to make iijb own attitude, and that ol the veiy Jarge 
number ol bwaiajibts who believed m bpinning, quite ci ear, 'J hey luily believed in ajJ 
the pobKibiiiticb ol the ehaika pointed out by 3iaiiatma]i, But they did not hold that 
the charka was the oul> thing to which theattcntiou ol the countiy should be eonlined. 
Theie W'ere, in their opinion, other aetivitieb v\hich bhouJd albO be taken up. That 
however did not mean that they were mdillereiil lo tlic chaika and did not wish to make 
It as great a success as Mahutmap dcbired. iJis own b}?mpathies were whole-heartedly 
with the All-India bpinueib' Abbociatiou, and he expected that the ^waiapsis wouid 
join it in large numbers. 

The third {xiint to be con«idercd, the 1 'audit continued, was the resumption, by the 
t-ongrebb, ol all bUch political woik ab might be necebtaiy in the inleieslb ol the country. 

The louith point was mcieiy an oil-shoot ol the ihiio, as the woik in the legibiaiurcs 
was only a part ol the geneiai political woik. Jt icquiicd spicial mention as there were 
special circumstances attending it. The tiwaraj Tarty had laid dow n the coiibUtuMon 
and programme tiud worked it with considerable bucccbb during the last two yeuis, ana 
it K'as in the Jiintss ol things, that they shouiil continue tlieir woik on behail, aim in the 
name, ol the Cougiess. There was a gn at dta. ol mibcouceplion about tins cjause ot 
the Tatna rebolution. It was said, chielly, by those outbidc the prebent fongitbb oiganiba- 
tion, that It was wrong to hand over the diiiction of the political activities ol the 
Tongresb to one party and lo put that paity out ol the contiol ot the (Jougiesb as a whole, 
Nothing oi the kind had, in luct, been done. The complaint was bused on an entire 
misconception, both ot the language ol the lesoiut ion and oi the situation which it was 
intended to meet. The fcSwaiaj J arty was in the nature ol a going coiici rn listing upon 
loumiations, which weie essent iai loi iib exibleiicc. Tl.at going concern had been taken 
over by the Congiebs with the mteniiou ol luiiniug it to the best advantage, aim not 
lor the purpose ol ciobing it down. It was iheiefore natuiaJiy pul in charge ol those 
who had established it and had gaincit ixpciieiicc in managing it. The bwarajistb had 
taken over the management, relying on their sliength to keep it in their own hanos 
against other pan iib, but theie wab nothing to prevent any other party Irom taking over 
pObsesBidli at any moment, if it could do to by its own supeiior strength. 

Mahatma]! had, in his speech, given such crc<lit lo the SSwara] J’airy as in his own 
opinion, was its oue. The speaker claimed no moic. He wouiu simpJy draw attention 
to a mistake commoioy made in interpreting the i aiua resolution. What that lesuiuuon 
said was that tiie ]l(ceb^aly modilicaiions in me rules laid down by the fc^waraj Taity 
•would be made, Irom time to time, by the t'ongiesfc “ lor the purpobe ol caiiying opt the 
said policy.” 

It was aigued that those woids oi^abiid tbe iongiess liom iuteiieiiug with the 
party in any way in its C ouncil woik. Ji wat tiue that the lundamcnial principle on 
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which the Council policy was based could not be changed. But what was that policy ? 
In the lirst Programme ol the I'arty, settled in February, 1923. it was stated that its 
policy “shall include, on the one hand, ail such activity as tends to create an acmospher«n 
of resistance, making Qovernment by Bureaucracy impusbibie, with a view to enforce our 
national claims and vindicate our national honour, and, on the other hand, shall include, 
tor the said pur[K)Be, all steps necessary for the gradual withdrawal of that co-operation 
by the people of this country, without which it is impossible lor the bureaucraojg to 
maintain itself.” The same policy was resiated in the revised programme isbued m 
Calcutta, in August, 1924, in the following terms ; “ Now the Swaraj Party declares that 
the guiidiug piincipie of the 1‘arty is sdl-reiiauce in ail activities which make tor the 
healthy growth of the nation, au<l resistance to the bureaucracy, as it imptules the nation’s 
progress towards Swaraj.” This policy governs the whole work of tlie party inaule and 
outside the Councils. Was there a single Congressman, of any shade of opinion, wito could 
take a reasonable exception to this policy except on the ground that Council entry was 
in itself wrong in principle ? Tiiat was certainly a ground which was not open to any 
t ongressman to take after the Patna resolution. 11 it were allowed, the result would bt? 
to revive the old controversy between the J’ro-Changers and tlic No-C' hangers, which it 
was certainly the deliberate intention of the resolution to put a slop to tor all time 
to come. In other matters it was all a question ol the opinion of the ma]ority pievailing 
over that of the minority. 

Pandit Nehru concluded his remarks by a strong appeal to tiie Confereuce to adopt 
the resolution, which, he charaettfrised, as the liist great step towards Swaraj vvliich ha*! 
been taken alter the settlement of the internal difputo. 


The U. P. Swaraj Party Meeting 

Accordingly, us announced by Pt. Nehru, a meeting of the Provincial 
Committee of the Swaraj i arty was held at Sitapur on the l&th October. 
The only resolution passed was the one recommending the resolution passed 
at the political conferonce, supporting the Patna decision, for the acceptance 
ol the Cawnpore Congress. 

Various questions arising on the Patna resolution were put by the 
members and answered by Pandit Motilal Nehru. In the course of his speech, 
concluding the proceedings, Pandit Nehru said : 

“ You will be naturally unxioub to l«!ar bomclhing liom me about ihc roceiit events 
which liave to a certain extent disturbed the even itMJor ol our political activities, 
itebcllion has undoubtedly raised its ugly head in ciitam parts of the Swarajist organi- 
sation, but there is no real diinger of the solidarity ot t he Party bi'iug iinpaireil lu any 
way. 1, lor one, welcome this rebellion, as uotiiiug couiil more effectively enable us to 
separate real gold from dross, or shall 1 say copper which we call Tamba in Hindi ? 

“ Serious Breach of Faith,” 

“ That there has been not only a gross breach of faith on the part of Mr. Tarnbc, in 
accepting a Uoverumeiit post, admits of no doubt whatever and will, 1 hope, be adc(}uaieiy 
dealt with by the Executive ol the General douucil in consultation with the Provincial 
Committees ol the tiwaruj Party in C. P, and Bcrar at the meeting which has been calleil 
lor at Nagpur. What is most disuppoiiiUng is that certain other prominent members of 
the Swaraj Party have taken it upon themselves to pronounce opinions which are liighiy 
improper and clearly bring them within the disciplinary jurisdiction ol the Party, i 
can undi-ibiaiul a member of any organisation, who disagrees with the policy aiici pro- 
gramme of that, organisation, trying to introduce such modilicaiions as lie cousid(.rs neces- 
sary by a resort to tiie well-known methods, open to ail members, to bring about a 
recuusidciuliou of that policy aud programme. If he fails to carry the J'aity with him 
in such matters, he ought to submit to the opinion of the majority, but if ho leels uiiabJc 
to do so, for any reason, he should, like an honourable man retire iioin f*arty and then 
criticise it in the public press, Tnc conduct of a person in trying to bring his own 
party into ridicule and contempt, while he enjoys all the privileges ol membership, can- 
not be too birongly condemned. The gravity of the offence is consitleiabiy cniiancetl 
when the offending mimbei happens to have the position of a Itadei in a I'roviuce. i 
lost no time in issuing a picss staiemeut on the teicgiaphic summary, publibheii iu the 
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Allahabad paper*, of the interview given by Mr, Jayakar tj a representative of “ The 
Indian Daily Mail/* 

Mr. Kelkar’e Message to Mr. Tambe. 

“ I saw in the’ papers, while I was travelling to SitJpur, another interview to a. 
represeuttili ve of the same paper given by Mr. N. U. Kelkar. 1 shall take this oppor- 
tunity oi dealing with it. Mr. Kelkar goes one better than Mr. Jayakar and, aftei 
* scwiiCiiy congraluiaiing Mr. Tambe tor nis defection, puts his acceptance of oltice on 
rtir fiaiue looting as tlie acceptance by me of tne membership of the bkcen Committee. Tiie 
lull facts in connccliou with tliis have never been published in the papers, thougli Mr, 
Kelkar has, all along, been well aware of them. To explain the maiti.r fully, 1 shall have 
to begin with the appointment of the Muddimau Committee. It will be rcmemhcivd that 
i put my rt'fusal to accept a seat on that thimmittec on two grounds. Tlie liist was, that 
I was precluded troru accepting it by the rules of the rarty. The second was tliat, 
Jiaviiig regard to the very narrow tei ins of reference, i vvoUjiI not have lelt justilied in 
accepting it, even if there was nothing in the lums to prevent it. lioth these grounds 
were peilectiy sound, and the Minonly llcport has sliown that tliOse wlio were parties to 
It were compelled to reliaiu from making any delinite recommendations, as by doing so 
they woiil'l iiecssaMly have gone beyond the scope of the relenmce. It stiuck me at the 
rime t hut, had these teims of lelercnce been witic enough to meet ail tiie reciuireineut.'. 
ef flje case, tiie p()^iti\e rule against the acceptance ol nominations to committees 
\vj)ul>i have opoiated advmM-iy to thtr interests ot tin* party ami of I lie count ry, a^- 
H would step in I he way of tlie popular View being iahl officially and auMioriiatively 
b>'li)ie tin* rariiamenl. No harm was done in that pai lieu Jar case, as the nominal ion 
wa,i not worth of accepting, even if there hail been no positive rule against it. But 
tne pohsibiiity of future harm was eJearJy suggested by Mie iufhxibiliiy of the rule 
as it then loo<l. Ai the next revision of the rules, which look place in .June IIJJI at 
."nnia, I accordingly pioposed the following provision to the luie : “ providciJ tliai. the 

laity may, lor special reasons, decale, by a majority of thrce-fourilis of the membeif. 
|..esi Mi a: a meeting to permit any member, or members, to serve on any part icuJai 
■ :i;!ri;i:ee appointed by tli'‘ lioveriimeut ”. Tins was fully iliitcussed, iniorma.ly, with 
ij. i;iy memliers and formally, at a meeting of t iie Kxecuiivf, and was linaiiy adoi>le.i 
by t oe unanimous vote of the w'hole (•any. 

Acceptance ot S.-at on Nkeeu Commilict; Kxplaiued. 

“tine year later I received tin* offin’ of membcr.'.liip ol the Indian fciaiidhuist I'oin 
miure, generally known us tlie Skceii fommittee. Kor reasons stated by me in the 
.•,;>uise ol a press interview given a few moutlis agi», I was ol ojiinion that I suou..! 

.i< cejil the ofter, subject, oi couise, to com(>iying with the rule as altered. But beloi- 
g viiig any reply I wireil to ad the members ot ttie J<lxecui ive i>l tlie (Jeneial Council, 
Ufl also to the members ot the Kaecutive ol the Party in tiie AsseiiiiMy, and, as an addi- 
tional precaution, sought advice of Maliatma Uaiidhi. VViin lur* exception of twi, 
niemU-os of the Jllxecutive of tile I'ariy in the Assembly, all the other members ol bot.‘ 
the Executive, including Mr. Kelkar, stiongJy a<l vised me to accept, and Mahatmaji 
was equally strongly in favour of ray acceptance. Altei receiving these replies, I wrote 
to the Military Secretary to the Goveruraent of India, saying that 1 could not give a 
dehnite nply, without consuUiug the whole party in the Assembly, and that I thought 
.1 was a lit .and (iroper case to be laid before the party lor its saucLion. 

‘•You will remember that the Government communique, announcing my name as a 
member, contained the words : subject to the ap|>roval ol his party.’ Alter tiiis 1 laid 
the matter before the meeting of the J^xecutive Committee of tlic General Council, held 
in Calcutta in July last as a preliminary to its being put before the General Counci, 
itself. The Executive Committee was however of the opinion that the requirements 
of the rule would not be satislied by the sanction of the General Council, as the word 

‘ (larty,* in the new proviso to the rule, clearly referred to the party in the Assembly and 

not to th<; general (larly. The Executive however, passed an uminimous resolution 
authorisiivgjni^ to accept the offer in anticipation of the (lermissiou of the Party in the 
Assembly. The matter was accordingly brought u|) at tlie very first meeting ot the 
I arty held on the o()eniug of the last bimia session. Tiie meeting was fully attended 
liud unanimously acconled the permission rciiuired by tin; (iroviso. 

“ Tliese aie the facts and I leave you and the country to judge if there is any analogy 
between the o(»en and straightforward course adopted by me for the good of the count^, 
ui more than strict compliance with the rules of the J'arty, and the secret intriguing 
< f Mr. Tanib<‘ with the Government lor his own pcibonai aggramlisement, in open dcliance 
of the very prohibition imposcil by the rules on him. The Japses which have occurred 
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are very regrettable, bat, if the heart of the Party is perfectly soand, as I fully believe it 
is, there is no reason for alarm. You may be sure, that tne discipline of the Party 
will be upheld at any cost.” * 

Swarajists and the Congress. 

Pamlit Nehru next dealt with the position of the Swaraj Party in the Congress on 
lines similar to those of his Patna speech and the speech delivered in the Political Coaki- 
ference on the 18th. Passing on to the question of a United Congress, the Pandit said that 
no one could be more pleased than he to see ail parties united once again under the banner 
of the Congress. Rut there were difficulties which one could not ignore. The Liberals 
and the so-called Independents were insisting on the total elimination of direct action 
and civil disobedience from the Congress Programme. These, the speaker maintained, 
were the moorings which held the ship of the Congress from drifting away. It waa 
most unreasonable to expect the Congress, as at present constituted, to give up the faith 
that was in it, simply to attract a few others who did not share that faith. Continuing, 
he said : — 

“ I for one, cannot conceive even the remotest possibilty of the success of any agi- 
tation unless there is some sanction behind it. I am free to confess that there is no such 
sanction at present and that we arc not now in a position to resort to Civil Disobedience 
of any kind. I will also concede that there is little likelihood of our actiuiring sufficient 
strength to resort to it in the immediate futurt;. But that is beside the point. What is 
pertinent to cn<iuirc is, whether there is any other possible substitute for an armed 
revolt, wliicli can be made available to us. Our friends are unable to point out any. 
That being so, they do not either believe in the necessity of a sanction or have not 
thought out their programme in its logical eml. They merely insist, on a United India 
formulating a united ileraand for freedom, and they seem to think that it will come for 
the asking. This, in plain English, means that they have more faith in their alien 
Government than in themselves. They beli«*vc that, once a united demand, supported by 
numerous public meetings in Intlia, is made, tlie conscience of the British public will be 
aroused and they will get all they want. Tlicy refuse to consider, as a possible even- 
tuality, what 1 believe to be a certainty, that the conscience of the British public cannot 
be so easily aroused. The Britisher only knows the logic of a thumping blow which he 
cannot resist. It is immaterial to know whether it is a physical blow delivered by 
physical force, or one, which without the use of any physical force, makes life in India 
unbearable for him. 1 remember a Persian adage. It is Hazaran-itagh ra ck hush 
kifait,” whicii means, you have only to shout loml enough to put thousands of noisy 
crows to (light. 

“What is a united demand by a United India without any sanction behind it, 
except the noise 6f a gathering of millions of crows, which can be instantly dispersed by 
the sound of a few rounds of blank fire 7 What our friends say is, that you must not 
talk of Civil Disobedience before the country is ready for it. Is there any chance of the 
country ever getting ready for it if you continue to be afraid to utt.cr the word 7 Our 
preparation is not to be commenced to-day. Will the propitious moment be after ull 
the crows have been put to fligljt ? I am afraid it will then be impossible even for the 
crows to come together again and make a noise loud enough to reach the ears of the sleeping 
John Bull. 

“ The ultimate necessity of resort to Civil Disobedience must, therefore, not only be 
constantly kept in view in working our programme, but must be thoroughly impressed 
on the public mind, day after day. But 1 am willing to give our friends the same 
liberty of opinion and action as I expect them to give me. Let them come into the 
Congress with their settled faith in constitutional agitation and let them convert us to 
their faitli, if they can. The Congress is open to all who will avail of the new franchise 
and subscribe to its creed, whether they believe in Civil Disobedience or not. We are 
prepared to extern! a hearty welcome to those who will enter, whatever their views, if 
they w ill only work with us as far as they can,” 


The C. P. Provincial Swaraj Party 

To consider the various proposals of a change in the party programme' 
as well as to pass a vote of censure on Mr. TambC) a joint meeting of the three 
Provincial Swaraj Parties in the Central Provinces was held in the “ Tilak 
6(a) 
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Mandir/' Craddock Town, Nagpur on the 1st November 1926. Pandit 
Motflal Nehru, Messrs. Kelkar, Jayakar, A. Rangaswami Iyengar, Sasmal, 
S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Sen Gupta, Goswami and Raghavendra Rao, Members 
of the Executive Committee, were present, Mr. G. V. Deshmukb was voted 
tq the chair. 

' Pandit Motilal Nehru, addressing the meeting, urged upon the members 
to uphold the dignity and honour of the party, and justify the well-earned 
tribute which it has obtained oven from its greatest foes. Referring to the 
resolutions adopted by the Berar Swarajists at Amroati, Ft. Motilal sounded 
a note of warning to the members to realise their sense of re8i)onsibility 
and act accordingly. 

After this aT)peal, Mr. Abhyankar’s resolution, strongly condemning 
the action of the Hon. Mr. Tambe in accepting Executive Councillorship as 
a flagrant breach of the principles and discipline of party and treachery 
to it, was adopted by an overwhelming majority after a prolonged discussion, 
extending over full five hours. 

The Berar members' amendment to delete the words “ treachery to it " 
was defeated by an overwhelming majority. 

The next important resolution, which was hotly discussed and was also 
adopted, by a majority of 38 votes against 18, ran thus; “This meeting 
of the Swarajists of the three provinces in C. P. reaffirms the existing 
programme and policy, and sees no necessity to introduce any change under 
the present political conditions.'* 

The meeting concluded late at night amidst lively scenes. 


All-India Swaraj Party Executive 

The Executive Committee of the All-India Swaraj Party also met at 
Nagpur on the 2nd November and passed a number of resolutions, the full 
text of which wo give below : — 

(1) The Eiccutive Council of the General Council of the Pwarajya Party fully 
approves of the rrsolution passed by the joint meeting t)f th« tSWarujists of C. 1*. 
Ri.idu6tani, (\ P. Marathi and Berar, that the situation in the country and the Councils 
tloes not call for any change in the programme of the party. 

Kesponsive Go-operation Disapproved. 

It entirely dissents from the opinions expressed in the communication received from 
tlie Secretary of the Berafr Provincial Swarajya Party, tliat the time has come when 
the All-Jndia Swarajya Party should change its policy lo that of responsive co-operation, 
with or without the acceptance of Ministerships at the discretion of the provinces 
•concerned. 

It is the considered opinion of this Committer that the change recommended is 
ilirectly opposed to the basic principles laid down in the programme and election mani- 
festoes of the party, and is not supported by any cunsidorable section of the Swarajya 
Party or the public. 

(2) This Council refers the resolulion of the joint meeting of the three provincial 
committc::, mentioned above, together with the suggestion of the Secretary of the Berar 
Provincial Swarajya Party and the opinions handed in by Mr. .Jayakar, to the General 
Council for consijleration, and recommends a stricter enforcement of the existing pro- 
gramme by such further provisions in the rules as may appear necessary from time to time. 

(3) In view of the fact that certain doubts have been expressed as to the cori'ict 
interpretation of Article II in the programme of the Swarajya Party and Rules IC, 17 
and 18 of the rules passed by the members, of the party in the Legislative Assembly, 
quoted below, the Executive Council of the General Council of the Swarajya Party takes 
this opportunity to state that the true effect of the said rules is that no member of the 
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party can accept the post of Ezecative Councillor or Minister or other post in the gift 
of the Government, under any circumstances whatever, but that it is open to the par^^y 
to elect one of its members as the President, or Deputy President, of the Legislative 
Assembly, or Legislative Council, and to permit, by the reciuisijie maiority, a member to 
accept, in special cases, nomination to any committee appointed by the Government. 

The following arc the articles and rules referred to in Article II : — 

No member of the party shall accept any office in the gift of the Government ^^ith 
or without salary or other remuneration. 

Buie 16 .---The party may adopt one of its own members or any other elected member 
of the Assembly as a candidate for election to the office of tljc President of the Assembly 
when such office is thrown open to election, and also for the office of the Deputy i’resideut. 

Rule 17 : — Members of the party may accept any appointment made by the elected 
President of the Assembly to the panel of Chairmen or other office connected with the 
legislature. 

Rule 18 No member shall seek or accept nomination to any committee appointed 
by the Government, or serve on any such committee, provided that the party may, for 
special reasons, decide, by a majority of three- fourths of the members present at a meeting, 
to permit any member or members to serve on any particular Committee appointed by 
the Government. 

Mr. Tambe’s Defection. 

(4) This Council strongly condemns the action of M r. fS. B. Tambe in accepting the 
post of an Executive Councillor to the C. P. Governmemt in direct violation of Article II 
of the constitution of the fcjwarajya Party, as constituting not only a serious breach of 
the discipline of the party, but also a gross breach of the conlidence reposed in him by 
the Hwarajist members of the C. P. Legislative Council in electing him to the presidential 
chair of the said Council. 

(5) This Council regrets the action of the joint meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Berar Provincial Swara]ya Party and the Berar members of the C. P, Legislative 
Council in accepting Mr. IS. B. Tambe’s resignation, instead of submitting it to the 
Executive Council of the General Council, for consuleratiou, as they were instructed to 
do by the President of the party. 

Bombay Swarajists' Abstention Move. 

(G) This Executive Council approves of the action of the Swarajya Party of the 
Bombay Legislative Council in abstaining from any participation in tiie business of the 
Council in pursuance of the policy of the party, and notes with satisfaction the unani- 
mity and discipline with which it has been carried out. 

(7) This Council, in accepting with regret the resignation of Ilakim Ajmal Ivhan 
for reasons of health, desires to place on record its grateful and sincere appreciation of 
the great services rendered by him to the Swarajya I'arty, of wiiicb he was one of the 
founders, and the country in the cause of Swarajya, 


The Rise of the Responsivists 

The decision arrived at by the Executive of the Swaraj Party at Nagpur 
in regard to the noii'acceptance of office received very little response in 
Western India, where almost all the Swarajist Members of the Legislature 
signed a manifesto favouring the acceptance of office. Accordingly, in pursu- 
ance of this manifesto, Messrs. Jayakar and Kclkar submitted their resign- 
ations from the Executive Council of the All-India Swaraj l*arty and, in 
doing so, issued on the 10th November the following statement to the Press : 

We find that Paudit Motilal is violating the understanding readied at Nagpur, 
by openly preaching a violent crusade against i^sponsive co-operation while insisting on 
our remaining silent. We wish to exercise our rights to reply to his ciiticisms, which 
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are causing great misunderstanding and prejudice in the publ'c mind. We recognise 
(*» desirability of our ceasing to be members of the Swarajya Party Executive Council 
\7hile we reply to the I'andit’s criticisms. We arc therefore tendering our resignations 
of our membership of that Council bo as not to embarrass out colleague thereon, and in 
order to be able to exercise our right of reply to the Pandit with freedom and frankness.’* 

♦ *^11 a separate statement, issued simultaneously, Mr. N. C. Kelkar 

explained the cause of his resignation of the membership of the Swaraj 
Party Council and the inauguration of a campaign in favour of “Responsive 
co-operation.” The following is the text of the statement 

** My views about Responsive Co-operation are well known. I have 
heon holding them and expressing them off and on during the past throe or 
four years. To win Council-entry was the first stoy) and that was done by 
the formation of the Swaraj Party after civil disobedience was laid aside at 
HardoJi. The second step was the move towards constructivo work in the 
Conncilfi, which was done when the party relaxed its original policy of 
consistent and continuous obstruction and seats wore allowed to he accepted 
on Select and other Committees by the members of the party and permis- 
sion was given to discriminating treatment to be given to budgets. I am now 
advocating further relaxation of the same policy by preaching full responsive 
ro- operation. 

“ In my evidence before the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee* 
iji my resolution and speech at the Satara Conference, in my speech when 
Mr. C. R. Das lectured at Poona and in the preface to my book called 
‘‘ A Passing Phase of Politics/' I openly advocated responsive co-operation, 
and no oljoction was taken to the same, though 1 did this while being a 
Eiembor of the Swaraj Party and also while holding high oflicc in it. The 
Leader of the Parly now thinks that I ought not to do this, hut I care 
more for my opinions in this matter than for my otiico in the Swaraj Party. 

1 have, therefore, resigned ray seat on the Kxciaitive Committee. I claim, 
however, that I am entitled to retain my membership of the Swaraj Party, 
even while preaching iny opinions, and shall not give it up until the pnity 
expels mo therefrom. I am suggesting no iraniodiato acceptance of office, 
while the Party x>lodgo stands, but a revision of the programme, in view ot 
next elections, as a revision has .already boon made in other mattors. Having 
resigned office in the Party Executive, 1 fool fro© to .advocate my opinions, 
and am determined to do so, whatever the consequences.” 


The Responsivists^ Declaration of War 

Next day, the 11th November, Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar opened their 
campaign in favour of responsive co-operation. A very largely attended and 
representative public meeting was held on this day in the Shivaji Mandir, 
Poona under the presidentship of Mr. N. C. Kelkar. 

At .the outset, the President read out a statement, in which he narrated 
the details of his efforts, during the past throe or four years, to introduce 
and poymlarise his doctrine of responsive co-operation, of which Council- 
entry was the first stop. Ho further stated that ho had been openly advo- 
cating it w^bile he continued to be a member of the Swaraj Party and held 
high office in it. The loader of the party thought it fit to take exception 
to it now. lie concluded his statement by saying that ho did not suggest 
immediate acceptance of oflico. 
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In the course of his speechi Mr. Jayakar explained how the contro- 
versy regai’ding responsive co-operation was provoked by Pandit Motilals 
breach of the Nagpur agreement aud his violent crusade against responsive 
co-operation. 

Referring to the Tambe incident, Mr. Jayakar, while condemning it 
unreservedly, remarked that it was a symptom of the process of develop- 
ment going on inside the Swaraj Party. After tracing the history of res- 
ponsive co-oporation, he defined it as co-operation, or opposition, in response 
to or in accordance with the changing circumstances, of which the attitude 
of the bureaucracy was an important step. It was similar to guerilla 
warfare. Ho then described the stages by quoting chapter and verse from 
the rules and regulations of the Swaraj Party and Pandit Motilal’s speech 
and proved how the Swaraiist programme had developed from uniform, 
continuous and consistent obstruction to the acceptance of the Assembly 
and Council I'rosidontship and membership of Committees, elective and 
nominated, etc. Ho pointed out that ever since Pandit Motilals speech 
in the Assembly on the round table conference, up to his acceptance to 
the membership of the Skeen Committee the Swarai Party was practising 
nothing but responsive co-oporation as people understood it. 

Mr. Jayakar was himself in favour of these changes, and the only 
point of dispute between Pandit Motilal and the speaker was that the Pandit 
refused to name the party programme by its true name. Mr. Jayakar 
made it clear that neither he nor the President wanted immediate acceptance 
of oflBce, but wanted to enumerate and popularise the policy of responsive 
co-operation in view of the Council elections of 1926. After stating his 
experience in the Bombay Council because of the Swarajist refusal to accept 
responsibilities Mr. Jayakar condemned Mr. Narimans want of loyalty 
to the party. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jayakar, made a powerful appeal to the audience 
to follow the traditions of Maharashtra by attacking the enemy in his very 
citadel of power. 

The speech was highly appreciated, and had a tremendous effect. 

Mr. Nariman's Disclaimer. 

With reference to the attacks made against him by Mr. Jayakar at 
his Poona speech, Mr. K. F. Nariman, a loading Swarajist member of the 
Bombay Council, issued the following statement to the press : — 

“ It is really gratifying to find our usually mild and docile leader, Mr. 
Jayakar, exhibiting symy)toiiis of warlike tendencies. His only drawback 
is that bo has got hold of the wrong end of the stick. In his opposition 
to, and criticism of, the foreign Government and its action, he is all courtesy, 
gentility and mildness. Howsoever grave the provocation, howsoever serious 
the fault, he never condemns the Government benches without apologising, 
and in the Council Chamber his lashes are always followed, or preceded, 
by gentle pats. But, for the * supposed * fault of his colleague, he is as 
violent in his language as unrelenting in his criticism. Lot us hope that 
this newly developed tendency and war-like spirit wdll continue in the real 
light against the common enemy — the bureaucratic Government. 

“ The position of Mr. Jayakar could only be compared to that of a 
General entrusted with an Army by the Commander-iii-Chief to assail and 
7 
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capture a certaiu enemy position. After some attack8> finding the position 
^of the enemy impregnable, be agrees to surrender himself and bis army to 
the cuemy, and, in spite of a mandate to the contrary from his commander, 
contemplates occupying a seat in the enemy Council of War to participate 
iri^tho deliberations to carry on war against his previous allies. One soldier 
that rofusos such ignominious surrender, and is dctei mined to stick to his 
guns to the last, is to be court-roartialled for continuing his allegiance to 
the Commander-in-Chief and not joining the traitors* camp. That, in short, 
is the position Mr. Jayakar wai ts to astumo. The aich-rebel to the cause 
of the party, who, whilst still remaining in the party openly carries on a 
crusade against the original i)rinciples, programme and pledges of the whole 
party in spite of the resolution of the majority, wants to deal with one 
who has, single-handed, faithfully and honourably adhered to his party 
y)riijciplc8 and pledges in si>ite of the almost insurmountable difficulties and 
distressing circumstances. 

“ So long as Mr. Jayakar continues to bo a member of the party, in 
my humble opinion, it is monstious to carry on rebellious propaganda against 
one of its vital principles. I do not think that mere resignation from the 
Executive Council gives him liberty to carry on warfare against his own 
party. It is certainly permissible to a member by argumeots, persuasions, 
and other constitutional means to try to chnuge the party programme by 
converting other members to his own views ; but having failed in that 
attempt, as I’aiidit Motilal declared in the “Gaiety Theatre” meeting, it 
was his duty either to submit to the will of the majority until further 
opportunities to secure success arose or to resign from the party altogether, 
and then alone ho could be free to carry on a hostile campaign. In these 
circumstances, if anyone is to he dealt with iindor the disciplinary rules of 
the party, it is he. As a matter of iacl. Pandit Motilal gave the public 
of Eomhay to understand that that was going to bo the attitude of Messrs. 
,Ia>akar and Kelkar. Therefore, the news of thoir declaration of war, whilst 
still continuing to be membors of the party, camo to the public like a bomb- 
shell and the public wore shocked at tbo grave breach of discipline by the 
leaders themselves. Even if 1 had been a signatory to tbo petition, I would 
cc^rtainly not have declared open rebellion after the majority decision of the 
Executive Council, but would have, for the time being, submitted to that 
decision till other constitutional and legitimate methods to change that 
decision wore available, 'ibis is (juite apart from the merits or demerits 
of the original question, and 1 sincerely hope that the other signatories to 
that petition will adopt this more honourable and constitutional course.'* 


Pt. NeKru's Explanation oi Nagpur Decision 

Pn the 12th November, si)eaking at Amraoti before a crowded meeting, 
Pt. MoTllal Nehru referred to the resignation of Mr. Jayakar and Kelkar 
from the Executive Committee of the Swaraj Party and the statements 
issued by them to that effect. In the course of his speech the Pandit said that 
be received telegram from them at Akola, resigning from the Central Execu- 
•tive of the Sw^araj Party, but it w’as only while travelling from Akola to 
Amraoti that he had an opportunity to read the statement of Messrs. Kelkar 
and Jayakar. He had, so far, followed the practice of treating as coiifi- 
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dential the minutes of the meetings of the Executive, but it was no longer 
possible to do so, as Messrs. Kelkar and Jayakar had relferred to the under 
standing recorded in those minutes and charged him with violating its terms. 
The Pandit then quoted the relevant part of those minutes, which ran as 
follows : — 

“ The President opened the proceedings by referring to the facts coi^ 
nectod with the acceptance, by Mr. S. B. Tambe, of the post of Executive 
Councillor in C. P, and the broach of the party pledge and discipline it 
involved. He thou drew attention to the interviews given to the press by 
Messrs. Kelkar and Jayakar, and also referred to the article by Mr. Kelkar 
published in Tht Mahratta, The Committee then generally discussed the 
whole question, both from the point of view of discipline and the loyalty duo 
from the members of the Executive Council and the General Council, as 
also from the point of view of the existence, if any, of fundamental differences 
of opinion on the basic principles laid down in the programme of the party. 
After a full discussion, in which all the members took part, an understand- 
ing was arrived at by all the members present, that no member of the 
Executive Council shall, hereafter, express publicly, or advocate, or carry on. 
any public propaganda against the principles or programme of the party, 
nor shall ho criticise or attack on the platform, or through the press, the 
action of the Executive or of the Loader of the Party. It was further agreed 
that no formal resolution or action was necessary in this matter.'' 

“ Proceeding Pt. Motilal said : “ I leave it to you, and the country, to 
judge whether there is anything so absurd in this understanding as to prevent 
the leader or any member of the Swaraj Party from doing his utmost to up- 
hold the ])riiiciplos and programme of the party and criticise other parties and 
their dogmas and doctrines. The extract I have road clearly shows what 
happened at the meeting. It is as clear as anything can be, that Messrs. 
Kelkar and Jayakar were charged with breach of discipline and disloyalty 
to the Party, and the uudorstanding was that no member of the Executive 
Council shall, thereafter, be guilty of such a broach of discipline and loyalty. 
It was an act of groat leniency on the part of the members of the Executive 
Committee to refrain from i:)a8sing a resolution of censure against them. It 
is for you to consider whether they have not abused that leniency and coji- 
mittod a distinct breach of the undertaking given by them. It was pre- 
posterous to construe an undertaking, given by the members of the Executive, 
to bind tboinselvos not to attack the party from within, into a contractual 
disability imposed on the whole executive”. 

The Pandit then appealed to the audience to study all the speeches ho 
had made in Nagpur, Bombay, Bhusawal, Buldana and Akola and see if ho had 
conducted a violent crusade against responsive co-operation. All that ho 
had said, in effect, was that he did not understand what responsive co-opera- 
tion meant ; that, if it had aiiy reference to the response to bo made by the 
Government, no such response had yet been made, and that the acceptance 
of offices could, by no stretch of imagination, bo included iu rospcvisivc co- 
operation under the existing circumstances. It had been his enJoavour, in 
the speeches he had delivered, to show that it was wMoiig to give any parti- 
cular name to the policy and programme of the Swarai Party, which, on its 
very face, contained the elements of oven the fullest co-operation in certain* 
matters, while it insisted on a general spirit of resistance in all other matters. 

Keferring to the memorandum signed by some lueinbers of the Bombay 
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Council, he said that be bad already expressed to Messrs. Jayakar and 
Bhopatkar his entire 'dissent from the view put forward by Mr. Nariman at 
the meeting held in the Marwadi Vidyalaya, and gave his own views on the 
matter at the meeting at the Gaiety Theatre. What I said in the Gaiety 
Theatre,” continued thePandit, “was th at in taking that action, and in making 
t^ai representation to the Central Executive Council, the Bombay Members 
were perfectly within their rights to put forward their proposal for con- 
sideration. I do hope that this matter will no more be raked up in the 
future.*’ 

The Thana District Conference 

During all this while the revolt of the responsivists against the Swaiai 
Party was gaining ground. It reached its culmination in the Thana District 
Conference which commenced its sessions at Palgarh on the 28th November. 
The Conference attracted a large number of politicians from all over 
Maharashtra and Bombay town. Both the No-Changers and Progressive 
Swarajists were well represented. The proceedings were very lively and 
were conducted in Marathi throughout. 

Mr. Dandekar, Chairman, Reception Committee, in the course of his 
address, expressed the hope that the Conference would show its agreomont 
with Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar, and decide in favour of accepting ofllces 
under the Government. 

Mr. M. S. Aney of the Central Provinces, presiding over the Conference, 
pleaded for agreement between all political bodies for the salvation of the 
country. He thought that, unless they united and co-operated, they would 
never be able to advance. After giving the history and luogress of the 
N.-C.-O. movement since 1920, he declared that at prc&ent the only logical 
conclusion for the progress of the Swaraj movement was the acceptance of 
office. There was no escape under the present ciicumstauccs from that 
conclusion, as otherwise they would never be free. It was incorrect, ho 
said, to contend that acceptance of office would demoralise the Sw'arajists and 
that they would sell themselves to the Government. 

Mr. Aney added that there were many among the Swarajists who could 
achept offices and servo their country fearlessly and unfalteringly. Having 
known his party intimately. Pandit Nehru certainly knew whether they were 
capable of honestly carrying out the party *s mandate. He hoped the con- 
ference would give direction to the whole nation in the matter and load it. 

Draft Resolution. 

The Subjects Committee of tho Conference had drafted the following 
resolution on responsive co operation : — 

“ This Conference is emphatically of opinion that the time has come 
when the All-India Swaraj Party should, before tho ensuing 
elections, prepare a programme based upon the i)rinciplo of 
responsive co-operation, including even the accoptances of posts 
of power and authority in provincial cabinets, if found to he 
expedient to do so by the Provincial Swarajya Parties, and 
thereby further the cause of Swarajya.'’ 

Tho resolution was moved in the Conference on the opening day 
by Mr. G. B. Pradhan and was seconded by Mr. M. R. Jayakar. As 
the discussion on it could not be finished on that day, it was taken up 
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for consideration next day the 29TH NOVEMBER. On this day 
further provisions wore added whereby, besides calling on the Congress to 
resume the work of political propaganda, the resolution also asked for 
the removal of the restrictions regarding khaddar-woaring, so as to facilitate 
the entry of all political parties. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s Amendment Defeated. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta moved an amendment, strongly favouring the 
continuance of office and of preparation for civil disobedience, as the final goal. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, supporting, suggested as a compromise that associate 
members of the party, like Mr. Pradhan and others, be put up as the party’s 
candidates for office, instead of the party members themselves, accepting 
office in violation of their election pledges. The amendment was rejected 
by a show of hands. 

Mr. Jamnadas demanded a poll and the Conference divided. 354 voted 
against and 1 56 for the amendment. 

Complaints began to be made to the President, at this stage, that a 
number of persona taking part in the voting were not accredited delegates. 

Mr. .Jamnadas protested that, at least 75 persons voting against the 
amendment wore non-delegates. He called on the President to investigate 
into the complaints and to send for all the delegate-forms and prevent anyone 
leaving the hall after voting, so as to enable them to verify their credentials. 

Disorderly Scenes. 

The President replied that an investigation could not be carried out at 
that stage, but he would record Mr. Jamnadas’s protest and declare the 
amendment rejected and the original proposition carried, subject to his 
protest. 

Protsists and counter-protests began to be hurled new by one section 
against the other, and confusion reigned, Mr. Jamnadas and his section 
protesting that the voting was invalid, till the President adjourned the 
Conference to the evening. The Conference re-assembled in the evening, 
only to adopt resolutions of thaiiks-giving. 

Mahakasiitiia Swakaj Party. 

The annual meeting of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee 
and the meeting of the Maharashtra Swaraj Party held on this day, the 
29th Nov., at Palgahr also endorsed the main resolution of the Conference, 
and requested their representatives to place it before the forthcoming Congress 
session and vote for it. 


Lala Lajpat Rai^s Appeal for Reconciliation 

Lala Lajpat Rai, who along with Mrs. Sarojini Naidu were exerting 
their influence to heal the breach in the Swaraj Party, wrote the following 
timely article in his organ The People, We commend a careful perusal of it to 
our readers : — 

1 have tried my best to understand the differences between the two sections of the 
tiwaraj Party, and for the life of me 1 have so far failed to grasp them fuJJy. Messrs. 
Jayakar and Kclkar maintain that the policy of the party is one of responsive co-operation 
and should be called by that name. Pt. Motilal refuses to label tiic policy of the party 
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by any fl-fiiiito namp. Both Rides are agreed that the policy of “constant continuous 
a'n»i uniform obstrucliou ” has failed and cannot be read opted. Both sides are equally 
agrei'd that the party has acted rigidly in accepting nominations on Committees and 
biainling for Presidentfihips of Councils and the Assembly. Neither maintains that the 
country is ]»repared for Civil Disobedience. Both hold that (3ivil Disobedience is a 
perfrctly legitimate weapon to he used when the country is ready for it, which it is not 
at Uk; present moment . Messrs, Jayakar and Kelkar are of opinion that the members of 
till; parly should accept ministciships whenever and wherever offered, though only under 
ccrtaiii conditions and cireumstauces, but they do not see any immediate chances of 
miniritei ships being oll'cred to or accepiwl by them. Bt. Motilal has no objection to the 
acceptance of ministcishipH by Swaiajists whe.ii the (Jroverumeut makes a genuine offer 
and gives evidence of a real change of heart. Tlie conditions aiui circumstances under 
wljioli Messrs Jayakar and Iveikar would be prcpaieil to accept office can not be other than 
lliiihe contemplated by I’t. Motilal. Here again it is hard to ihiA any rggl difference 
liciwcrn the two. The only point, of difference which seems to iiii: to matter relates to 
the freedom of expressinu aiul agitation which Messrs. Jayakar and Kcikar claim foi 
their views and opinions, and the right to which is practically denied by J’t. Motilal in 
t he name ol discipline. May J respectfully ask the leaders of tlic Swaraj I’arty if this 
luattei is so difficult <*[ adjustment as to make a split inevitable '/ 

It has pained nu^ lo read that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, M.L.A., is not satislied with 
M' ssr.s. dayakar and Kelkai’s resignations from tiie Executive Council. Jle wants them 

10 leave the jiariy. Jt is well-known that Messrs. I ‘atei and Mehta have all t liese foui 

years been exercising that freedom of speech and agitation which they are not now 

pH pared to concede to Messrs Jayakar and KeJkar. May 1 once more ask m ail humility, 

11 it is [lossihJe lo hold together any group of intelligimt and self-respecting persons under 

the rigid eo(M‘ of discipline sought to be enforced by Pt. Motilal '! May I ask Messrs. 
Ahliyunkar, Mooujw and Jamnadas Mehta, if they consider such a rigorous code of dis- 
cipline lo be necessary and desirable in the larger inleresls of the country. Do they 

be.ievc that il is possible to enforce ami exiK*ct such discijdine '/ Have they ever ioliowed 

and observed it tlieraselves ? If not, why make so much fuss about it in the present case ? 
Are there no persons left in the party wlio could intervene and compose these minor 
c ilferences ? It is veiy humiliating tor ihc whole public lile of the country to see such 
good and great workers in the cause, as the chief combalaiits on both sides undoubtedly 
are, iiidulging in personalities ami creating a situation which makes one hopeless ot 
t lit; flit me. VVe have, for some 1 ime past been thinking of a rapproeiieiuent between tin? 
I'^wavajists and the liberals, but instead of that we are now laced with a split in the ranks 
( I' the Swarajists lliemselves. 


No Time for Sermons. 

The. Liberals aro no doubt jubilant over the situ.ation and even such a go(»(l jiiid 
g. nuiue patriot as Mr. Chintamaui has found it impossible to rest rain himself from 
expressing liis satisfaction openly and whole-heartedly. Mr. Chintamaui knows, as no 
one tfise does, how divided his own party is. This is not, the lime lor a furl her division 
in tlie ranks of the Nationalists. Nor is this the 1 ime for reading sermons to each othe- 
for past mistakes of policy and practice, Mr. Chintaraaiii’s patriotism is above suspicion, 
but so good a student of coiit.emporary history as be is cannot reasonably claim that his 
party principles st.and viiidicateil and justilunl. I havi^ no doubt that “ Extremists ” Jiave 
made mistakes, but at. the same time i have no doubt that but for the existence and work 
of the “ Extremists,” tlic advance in political conditions which tlic Liberals claim to 
llieir credit could not have been secured. The honest truth is that the fathers of the 
Congress weje also the fathers of tlie *• Extremist ” party and tlie evolution of the Swarajist 
politics was a nalunil evolution of the earlier propaganda of the Indian National (.■ongicss. 
'flic task belon? the Nationalists is not tliat oi liiicling fault with each other, nor that ot 
gloating over tin* divisions among one’s rivals, Imt one of li Tiding a common platform 
and a eomnioii lormula whicli could unite our scattered and ilisunited ranks. It bodes 
no good to^tlu^ country to have so many political parties as the present controversies 
threaten to In iiig into existence. Mahatma Gandhi’s non-co-opeiat ion is dead and gone, 
P.iit the same is true about the co-operation of Messrs. Cliinlaniani and others ol the 
Liheial ichool. ^■ou can neillier euvoperatc nor non -co-operate whole-heartedly. Vou 
i-aiiuot co-o}'‘‘i ate, because the ruling power will not allow you the privilege of* doing 
-o e.^erpt on its own terms, and as honourable and honest pal liots, you caiinot agree to 
1 hose terras Vou cannot uon-co-operatc because you are too hopelessly divided among 
yourselves to make any programme of non-co-operation even tolerably successful. We 
are divided both hoiizoutally and vertically. Under the circumstances the path of 
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wisdom lies in following a middle course and doing what is posstblg practicabh. For 
God's sake let us not light over words. Words are no doubt at limes very potent in the 
evolution of Luman progress, but our situation is at present so miseiably gloomy as to 
make our light over words look extremely ridiculous and petty. 

1 will beg of Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar to give up insisting on labelling the policy 
of the party as responsive co-operation and 1 will beg of i‘t. Motilal to alter and modify 
his code of discipline. Tl. Motilal is right in boJding that there can be no iCbponse unless 
the Government makes an offer which the country could honorably accept. Uoth parties 
may take it from me that under the present circumstances tinn'e is no chance of the 
Government making any such offer. On the other iiand Messrs. Jayakar and Kclkar arc 
right in holding that when there is such an offer or when in any rrovince the circum- 
stances woUid justify a change of policy, a change of policy might be considered 
on its merits without any bias in favour of or against catch-phrases. As an humble 
co-worker in the public field for the last 40 years, in ail humility ami with great respect 
for both parties, I beg to appeal to them to drop their rsspective campaigiih and take to 
solid work. Accepting offices under Government is only a means lo an end. Ail of us 
want to build up a nation. All desire political and economic freedom. The latter are 
the resultant of certain conditions which must be produced with tolerable durability 
before anything worth having could be achieved. We have been wrong in assuming 
that thos(! conditions have been secured or that they could be secured so early, ami within 
such a short time as we iixed lor it. * There is no party in the country to-tiay which 
can honestly say that it has not been guilty cf such asbumptious. Let us now cease to 
assume anything. Let us face the facts. 

T li e Facts. 

The facts arc that wc arc communally dividetl ; that this division is getting worse 
every day ; t.hat the education wc have received ami are rtjcciving is hopelessiy muddling, 
ineffcct.ive, unpractical and morally ami economically inefficient. It creates and helps 
in multiplying these divisions ; and has produced so much uurcBt, unemployment and 
misery in the ranks of the so-called educated in all communities that multitudes of the 
latter are prepared to do aiiytliing to get out of the slough of despair into which circum- 
stances have thrown them. There is no class or group of peisons in tiie country that 
jcads a hopeful or a cliceirul iiic except a handfui of officials getting tai. salaries, or a 
handful of lawyers making their piles by exploiting the desperate condition of the 
litigant public or a hamliul ol landloids living on the sweated labour of thoir tenants. 
The standard of life has riscai on all sides but the means of keeping up that standaid arc 
not forthcoming. Trade ami imlusiry are both paralysed. The capitalists and the 
workers are botli crying lor help but no help is forthcoming. The top-heavy system of 
administration has become even m(»re wooden then it was before lltlSl. Thr siluatioa is 
bewildering and piTplcxing in the extreme. Instead of concentrating our minds on 
finding a solution of our problems, we arc lighting over words, formulas and phrases. 
There is much work to be done for which we Iiave neither men nor money. Instead of 
endeavouring to fiml the latter, we are wasting energy and time in (|uarrelling *ml 
calling each other names. J^et us throw aside vanity, dip deep into our souls and in ail 
honesty see our mistakes and faults. Where is the man among us who can thrown stones 
at another ? Where is the soul among us who can say he has been right all along and 
will always be right in future ? Wc have erred in the past. There is no guarantee that 
we shall not err in the future. The only thing to do is to recognise our past errors, try 
to make up for them ami provide against making similar errors in the future. 

The country is crying for food, for clothes, for sanitary houses, for education, for 
work and wages, ami wc are lighting over words. The country is getting hopeless and 
soulless ami wc arc wrangling over formulas. The country is going to the dogs ami we 
arc helping the latter 111 tearing us into pieces. The country is being denuded of all 
conditions of self-respect, and we arc falling out lor the prestige of individuals and parties, 
Hindus are fighting with iiimlus, Muslims with Muslims ami both with each other. Thu 
best among us are behaving like Meru. May I humbly venture to suggest that this is 
no time for quarrelling and making confusion worse confounded ? Nothing is immediately 
within reach. Nothing is immediately rcaliable. The gnal is not in sight, the workers 
are so few. Let us weigh our words, balance our actions, lest the lespoiibibility of 
making the situation absolutely irredeemable should fall on our heads. J^et us never 
forget that millions are hanging on our words. They look to us lor light ami guidance 
and for eventual deliverance. We cannot expect any mercy or consideiation from them 
it we fail them at this juncture. And fail them we must if we persist in our present 
vain-glorious attitude, in playing upon words, and in wasting time and money over futiie 
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«Bd petty nuarrels. 1 say this in no spirit of sermonising, nor in one of snpjrior wisdom. 
I am'lJnly in humble worker in the ranks, prepared to work with and under anyone whom 
thu country and itH people choose to Jeafi and guide. But I say this in all sincerity : 

“ Close up your lanks and be friends.” 


The Truce 

The efforts of Mrs. Naidu and Lala La-ipat Rai to bring about a com- 
]tromise between the two warring wings of the Swaraj party had the desired 
effect. They succeeded in arranging a conference between the leading 
roRponsivo co-oporators and the orthorox Swarajists on the 4th November in 
Ronihay. Amongst those present at the Conference, besides Pandit Nehru, 
Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Kelkar, were Messrs. Srinivasa Iyengar, A. Kangaswami 
Iyengar, Goswami, Jamiiadas Mehta, Abhyankar and Moonji. The advice given 
by .Mrs. Naidu and Lala Lajpat Rai, who were also present, was invaluable. 
'Fho proceedings were hold in camera. It was evident that the responsive 
co-oporators had no intention of budging an inch from their position. It 
was pointed out, however, that internal dissensions, though they did 
materially exist among the Swarajists, exposed the party to public ridicule 
and that an early indication of them was not the way of wisdom. So it was 
decided by common consent that the vocal hostilities should close on either 
side till the party meeting to be bold at Cawnpore decided one way or other. 

The following agreement was finally signed by Pandit Motilal, Messrs 
Kelkar, Jayakar and Moonji : — 

*‘Jii view on the; approaching BCbsion ol Uit* t’ongrnsB at (’awnpon*, it is agrccil 
(1) that all public controversy and propagaiub, on the tiueslion of Mic Swaraj J'ariyV 
programme, stiall cease on both sides, till the Cawnpore. Congress has met ; (2) that aftri 
t he CawTijfore Congress and subject to the decisions of tlie party at Cawiipon*, tlnue 
shall be full Jibei’ty of expression ot views to ali the members of the party till such time 
as the party tinally decides its programme for the next general election to the legislatures 
and (It) that the fiucsiion of tin; ucc(!ptaiicr of office, or any otliiT kindred question, may 
I raised at the meet ing, or meetings of the parly, that may be held, in luture, for the 
purpose ol ileciding the election programme of the party.” 

In pursuance of this agreement, the public meeting which had been 
called for that evening by the Swaraj Party did not take place. Pandit 
Mot’Ial cancelled his tour in the Deccan, and returned to Allahabad, 
Similarly, the Responsive Co-operators observed silence. 

The results of the conference were received with general satisfaction 
in piolitioal circles, as the first step towards eventual rapprochement, between 
the two wings of the Party, at the ensuing Cawnpore Congress. The 
memliors of the Conference also generally expressed satisfaction at the settle- 
ment. Put Pandit Nehru said to the “ Times of India “ It leaves mo 
exactly where I was,’' and added that the question will come up before the 
mooting of the Council of the Party, provisionally fixed at Cawni)oro for 
the 25th December. 

Mr. Jayakar said his section of the Party had boon struggling to secure 
the right to express their opinions on the Party’s programme without being 
required to go out of the Party, and the agreement had now secured them 
the right. Accordingly they decided to wait and see what the Party will 
^Iccido at Cawn])ore, and then they will determine their lino of action. 

{For further Proceedings See p. 336). 



The Liberal Movement • 

The U. P. Liberal Association. 

At the meeting? of the United Provinces Liberal Association, hold at 
Allahabad on the 26th duly 1925, the speech of Lord Birkenhead in the House 
of Lords on the 7th July and the anti-Indian legislation of the South 
African Government were considered. 

Sir Tej Bahadur SAPRU, Chairman of the Association, in the course of 
his speech, said that Lord Birkenhead's remarks raised some important 
issues. Different interpretation had boon put on that speech : some holding 
that he had kept the door open, others equally strongly stating that it had 
boon extromoly disapiKunting. When Lord Reading proceeded to England 
it was naturally expected that a very important announcement would bo 
made by the Secretary of State after his conference with the Governor- 
General, giving some satisfaction at least to some classes of Indian politicians, 
said Sir Tcj Bahadur: — 

“ 1 confess that having read the speech more than once with the respect 
duo to his position and, 1 may also add, with my knowledge of the working 
of the Government of India — as that may be aiicient — I have been dis- 
appointed with that siioech. One who carefully analysed the speeeh found 
that the advocate got the better of the statesman in the case of Lcrd Birken- 
head, wdio stated that no decision had been arrived at by iiirasolf and the 
British Csibinet, but yet the 8i)eocb was full of aniiouncoments of decisions. 

“ While emphasising that no decision could be taken before tlie Govern- 
ment of India and the Legislative Assembly expressed their opinions,” said 
Sir Tcj Bahadur, “ Lord Birkenhead made it plain that they could not 
accept the IMiiiority Ec})ort at this stage.” 

Next the Secretary of State went on to say thjit many of the recommen- 
dations of the Majority Reiiort could be carried out by regulations and did 
not require an Act of rarliainonl. Prom which it was evident that the 
Minority Ro])ort must bo taken as dead. The speech further contained 
decisions with regard to the Services and the Lidianisatioii of the Army, 
Continuing, Sir Tcj Bahadur said : — 

“ But there arc certain obiter dicta of the J'lx-Lord Chancellor in this 
speech which to my mind are equally important, if not more im])ortant 
than the positive stateinont or decision arrived at by Ilis Majesty’s Govorir 
inoiit. Dor instance, ho said that the terms of the preamble ol tlic Govonr 
ment of India Act wore even now not incapable of t C alisal ion. Imt they had 
first to cxp'.'l and exorcise t ho demon of su.'^picioii. Nh i'ody could dij-vigrco 
willi .Lord Ilirkciihcud about this matter, but the qu''sticr. whioli iLros-; was 
whether tlie I'cforoiii'O that had been niaile to 5 >art! >fiip ard t’n. t 'Osliip 
and the atliUid-- wi.icli ho !i id (i-ujicd in legar.] 1 tc" •sLon cf tlie 
Services and ii'.dia: i ':r h'u w Te c drulatod t f exoel iu:l deinni-’ 

of susipicioi' in th'^ Lnlia i nr’nd. If : his d?nuf:i was hided, wnn*: in the 
mind of tho.-c who c.'.wa'i i;.*: post-ibly bo do.'Cribxl a r.. MIo to tho Biili.-.h 
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connection or unfriendly to the Reforms, Lord Birkenhead could not possibly 
disown a certain amount of reEponsibility by the speech that he delivered 

The Royal Commission. 

Proceeding, Sir Tej Bahadur said that Lord Birkenhead had urged that 
♦le door was never closed if the responsible leaders of Indian thought 
showed a sincere and genuine desire to cooperate with the Government in 
making the best of the existing Constitution. But the question was whether 
the circumstances existing at the present moment would justify any Govern* 
ment or Parliament in appointing a Royal Commission for the revision of 
the Constitution or bringing into existence any other machinery for that 
purpose. So far as this was concerned Lord Birkenhead was extremely 
elusive and indefinite, beyond saying that wise men and sagacious men 
were not slaves of dates and that if certain conditions were fulfilled it was 
conceivable to him that the revision of the Constitution might take jdace 
before 1929. 

lie wanted a genuine desire to cu-opeiato with the British, from res- 
ponsible leaders of Indian thought, in making the best of the existing 
Constitution. Was not the Constitution worked most genuinely and most 
sincerely by a number of iioliticians, who, in doing so, had incurred the 
odium of a considerably largo number of their own countrymen, and several 
Local Government had borne testimony to the sincerity, zeal, and ability 
of Indian Ministers ? The speaker could not understand J^ord Birkenhead 
when he said that the Constitution had neither altogether succeeded nor had 
it altogether failed. 

Attitude of other Parties. 

After referring to provincial autonomy, Sir Tej Bahadur said the real 
issue was, what was going to bo the policy of the Government in England 
with reference to India and they had to clear their ideas about it. 8o far 
as ho and his party wore concerned they had neither overlooked the diffi- 
culties of the present situation, nor had they minimised them. On behalf 
of his party ho could affirm that they had followed the policy of co-opera- 
tion, notwithstanding the many defects, shortcomings and humiliations of 
thte Constitution. Now they rejoiced in the change of spirit which was 
steadily coming over certain other parlies, Ihcro were signs that those 
who had withheld their co-operation only yesterday w^cre now willing to 
offer it in committees and other bodies. But they must work for a suffi- 
ciently long time to enable their critics to judge whether they had been 
since really and genuinely working. To withhold co-operation at the 
present moment was to furnish another argument to their i)oworful 
opponents. 

While recognising the courteous reference to the Liberal Party by Lord 
Birkenhead, Sir Tej Bahadur felt bound to express his own feeling in the 
matter, that speeches like Lord Birkenhead s w ere not calculated to strengthen 
the hands of the supporters of the Liberal Party. If there wore any 
Liberals in this country who thought that they could read in the speech 
much hope for the future, he wished publicly to disassuciato himself from 
them. But the real question which arose before them was, what they were 
going to do. Ibcir critics in India and in England were exploiting their 
differences and the time had come when they must not merely frankly 
acknowledge that theie w'eie those differences, but try to remove them to 
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the best of their ability and capacity* for he felt absolutely certain that 
when once those differences were removed their position in winning aelf- 
gorernment would bo infinitely stronger than it was at present. The words 
of Lord Birkenhead, that let them produce a Constitution which carried 
behind it a fair measure of general agreement among the great peoples of 
India, was important to remember. It was also necessary for each party ta 
overcome feelings of prestige and rise superior to petty considerations. He 
did not wish that one party should merge into another. Taking a broad 
view there wore no vital or substantial differences so far as the main ques- 
tion of the attainment of self-government was concerned. 

Resolutions. 

Resolutions were then formally passed expressing grave dissatisfaction 
with Lord Birkenhead’s speech, urging the acceptance of the Minority 
Report of the Muddiman Committee, and affirming that in the best interests 
of the country every political party should work the present system, unsatis- 
factory as it was, to demonstrate the fitness of Indians for national self- 
govornmoiit. The meeting also condemned the Colour Bar Bill of the South 
African Parliament, and recommended the Government of India to adopt 
a policy of retaliation in order to vindicate India s status in the Empire. 


The Indian National Liberal Federation. 

A meeting of the Council of the Indian National Liberal Federation 
was hold at the Indian Association hall, Calcutta on the 16th August. Largo 
number of members, including Sir P. C. Mittor, Sir Dovaprasad Sarba- 
dhikari, and representatives from Bombay, the United Provinces, and the 
Central Provinces, besides several visitors, were present. 

In the absence of the President, Dr. K. P. Pranjpye, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru took the chair. In opening the proceedings, the Chairman made* a 
feeling reference to the death of Sir Surendranath Beneijea. Resolutions 
were passed offering condolence at the deaths of Mr. C. R. Dass and Sir 
Surendranath, which were put from the chair. 

The Council deliberated for over two hours on Lord Birkenhead’s speech, 
and passed an elaborate resolution expressing great disappointment with the 
utterance, urging that the recommendations of the Minority of the Muddiman 
Committee should be accepted, and that steps should be taken without 
loss of time to put the Constitution of India on a permanent basis, and at 
the same time affirming the conviction that the Constitution, however un- 
satisfactory might bo, should be worked to the best advantage of the 
country, and deprecating indiscriminate obstruction. 

The Council further recorded strong disapproval of Lord Birkenhead's 
opinion regarding the Indiaiiisation of the army and the future of the 
Civil Services as being incompatible vnth the basic idea of Resopiisible Go- 
vernment. 

The Council also recorded their indignant protest against “ the outrage- 
ous and anti-Indian Bill lately introduced in the South African Parliament,' 
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and called upon the Government of India to stand up in honour of this 
country and take retaliatory action. 

The Council recorded their support to the resolution moved by Sir 
D. P. Sarhadhikari recommending the setting up of a convention consist- 
ing of elected members of the Legislature and representatives of public 
bodies to frame a Constitution for India. 

The Council instructed their Committee to draft a scheme and to submit 
their report by November next, and urged that the cotton excise duty should 
bo abolished immediately in view of the present straitened circumstances 
of the mill industry. 


The iJombay Provincit.l Liberal Conference. 

The fourth iJoinbiiy Provincial Liltcral Conference was held at Poona 
on the 2!^th August 1925. In the course of his Picsidcntial address 
Mr. C. Y. Chiiitamani .said : — 

“It is my luifaJtoring conviction that the »S\vajai Party’s principles, 
policies and methods will jiot succeed any more than the undefiled Gai.dhism of 
the two earlier ycais in accelerating i)rogrcss to Swaraj. Military jevolt being 
unthinkable, eiiphemi.srris for revolutionary or srmi-demi*revolutionary 
methods having failed and licing destined to fail howsoever skilfully tried, and 
inaction being at once cowardly selfish and uii])alriolic, we have left to us 
the pursuit of const it.utional ends by constitutional means as the only 
political method open for \^ i.so i»atriots to follow”. Ihc President then gave 
an analysis of the work aid rc]jorts of the Refornis J^lncjuiry Commiitee and 
said : “i say that the majoiity of the Miiddiman CVtmmitt ee did scant justice 
10 the facts related fjefiue them by those who were in the best position t(» 
speak of the working of the dyarchical system and wjotc a report inaikcd 
by intellectual thinness, supertieial treatment of the subject, political iiaitiality 
on the part of three and political timidity on the i>art of at least one oi 
th^ signatories, and made to the Governor-General in Council recommenda- 
tions so inadeqnaio that 1 have no hesit-ation in committing nsyself to the 
opinion, now that they have almost been accepted by the Govornment, that, 
the interests of India would have been served far better if that Cummitteo 
had never been appointed”. 

1 apjieal tn Lord Reading and to Lord Lirkenhead, 1 appeal to them 
in your name and niiiie, and api>eal earnestly and respectfully, not to drug 
their rniiid.s wiln ilio plau.-ibililics and sophistries of which the reactionary 
ai;d interested iiennanont N j vices are always full, to imt off .what to them 
is the evil day of reform, but to api»ly iheir iiowcrful, independent minds 
to the whole of ibo pKblcni, to look at it irom all points oi \iew, to bring 
to boar upon its consideration the invaluable qualities of iiisight and 
foresight, to rerneniber that their function is not to bo the eyes and the 
ears of the laireaucrats and to bo their mouthpiece, but to act a.s impartial 
judges between the people and the oflicial hierarchy, and to do all the good 
.they can to the peo|le whoso rulers they arc, and to make their tenure 
of exalted office memorable by laying broad and deep the foundations of 
an India contented and prosperous, because she is solf-Governiiig, an India 
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which will be an honour to England instead of continuing to be what 
Sir William Wedderburn described her as being the skeleton at the feast”. 

Turning his attention to concrete proposals of reform in the Constitution 
of the present system of Government, the President reiterated the measures 
that have been advanced in the country in general and the Liberal Party 
in particular. He set forth certain proposals of his own, of which the most 
important is that the annual military expenditure should bo fixed at a 
certain figure, which will not have to be voted by the Assembly, but any 
moneys that may, in the Governor-General’s opinion, be required in excess 
thereof in any year for the defence of the country, will have to bo submitted 
to the vote of the Assembly in the approved form of a demand for grant. 

In conclusion, the President said 1 have a question to put, which, of 
course, I do respectfully to the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. If the 
Swarajists persist in refusing office and following their own peculiar policy, 
will that 1)0 a justification of Government’s policy of inaction ? Hid 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannorman hesitate to coiifor self-Governmont upon 
the 'I'ransvaal and the Orange Free State because of the policy of General 
llortzog and his followers? Did Mr. Lloyd George decline to treat with 
Toprosontativos from Ireland because of Mr. de Valera and those who w-ont 
with him? After all, why are there non-co-operators or Swarajists ? Are 
they not the offsping of the policy of the bureaucratic Government ? If there 
had boon no Kowlatt Act, would Mr. Gandhi have launched upon his 
Satyugraha cumpaign ? If there had been no IVinjab horrors, followed by 
the failure of the Government to impose suitable punishment upon the 
miscreants, would there have been non-co-opesration movement ? If, after 
Mr. Montagu left the India Office, the spirit and tompoi of the Government 
had not undergone a regrettable transformation, of which illustrations could 
be given, would the Liberals have suffered such defeats and the Swarajists 
won such victories in the elections ? To continue the present policy will bo 
for the Government to prolong the life of political extremism and to bind 
fresh laurels to its brow. 


K E .s o L u T I o N s . 

The Conforonco again met next day the 30TH AUGUST and passed the 
following resolution relating to constitutional advance 

This session of the Bombay Provincial Liberal Conferonco records its 
sense of profound dissatisfaction at the recent pronouncement of the Secretary 
of State for India and the Viceroy, as embodying a misleading view of the 
working of the present system of government in India, and reducing to a 
non-poBsunms the question of constitutional advance and the virtual accept- 
ance of the Majority Report and the rejection of the Minority Report of the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee, and. generally speaking, the conclusions which 
offer no satisfaction to the wishes and aspirations of the people of India 
nor any solution of the difficulties actually oxjjeriencod in the administration 
of the system now in force. 

“ It is the deliberate conviction of this Conferonco that the interests of 
good government and efficient administration aud the well-being and advaiico- 
mont of the people alike demand that, without any loss of time. His Majesty’s 
Govorumeni should accent and carry into cficct the principal rocomniond- 
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ations of tho Muddiman Committee, viz., that steps should be taken forth- 
with, by the appointment of a Royal Commission or otherwise, to put tho 
constitution of British India on a permanent basis, with provisions for 
automatic progress in tho future* . 

The Conference also passed a resolution according support to the main 
principles of the ‘'Commonwealth of India Bill” and recommended it to 
tho consideration of the Government, tho Liberal Federation and other 
political parties in India. 


Indianisation of the Army. 

Another resolution condemned the attitude of the Secretary of State to 
the “ national demand for tho Indianisation of the Army,*’ and tho scheme of 
gradual Indianisation as involving intolerable delay. 

Tho Coijforence also protested against the “ outrageous anti-Indian Bill ” 
lately introduced in the Union House of Assembly of South Africa, and 
retiuestcd tho Indian delegation to the forthcoming session of the League 
of Nations in Geneva to raise before that assembly the question of the disabi- 
lities of Indians in tho mandated torritorry of Tanganyika, in pursuance of 
the resolution passed in tho Indian Legislative Assembly on the subject. 

It was also decided to protest against the Government’s decision to 
give effect to the Leo Commission’s recommendations, in anticipation of any 
decision on tho subject of constitutional advaitco. 

Another resolution urged that bookmakers, in connection with horso 
racing, should in no case be allowed ; that tho running of third class race 
.specials bo discontinued ; that the third enclosure on the race-courses in 
Bombay and Poona should be closed ; and that the minimum stake should be 
raised from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10. 


Bombay Mill Industry. 

The Conference also passed a re.solution relating to tho Bombay mill 
industry, disapproving of tho decision of the Government’ of India against 
the immediate repeal of tho Excise Duty on Indian cotton goods urging 
thfiwappointment of a committee forthwith to inquire into tho condition of tho 
industry, with a view to finding out whether it cannot hold its own against 
foreign competition without assistance from the Government, and character- 
ising tho decision of the Bombay mill owners to reduce the wages of tho 
mill operatives as harsh and unjust. 


The Berar Liberal Conference. 

Reforms Report Denounced. 

Presiding at tho third Berar Liberal Conference at Amraoti on the 26th 
October 1925, Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, in his opening address, referring 
to the report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, said that the Majority Report 
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had a very unfavourable reception at the hands of the public. It caused 
acute dissatisfaction throughout the country . and vras vigorously condemned 
by men of all shades of political opinion. Its recommendations were regarded 
as solemn trifling and as inspired by political motives. The Minority Report, 
on the other hand, was welcomed as a lucid and impartial document setting 
forth, with unanswerable logic, on the basis of the evidence received by tbd 
Committee, the case for a radical change both in the Provincial and the 
Central Governments. Indians had been pressing for some time for the 
elimination of dyarchy, but they did not realize the full strength of their 
claim till the publication of the Committee’s report. 

Referring to Lord Birkenhead’s statement that dyarchy had neither 
altogether succeeded, nor altogether failed. Pandit Kunzru said that if 
dyarchy had not altogether succeeded so far, it might fairly bo hold to have 
failed. It could not bo given a better trial than it had already. In the 
beginning it was worked by men who, although not satisfied with the Reforms, 
made an earnest attempt to make the most of them. And it was they who 
pronounced the present system to bo incurably defective. It was, therefore, 
futile to expect that the political atmosphere would become more favourable 
to the development of dyarchy hereafter. The present system had afforded 
and could afford no training in responsible government. The lack of 
organised parties in support of Ministers was omi>hasised by nearly every 
local Government, and the Governments of Bombay and the Central Pro- 
vinces put it forward as an argument against further constitutional advance. 
Ministers being dependent on the good-will of the reserved half for the 
carrying out of thoir policies, were regarded as part of the Govoriimoiit. 
And so long as the division of subjects into reserved and transferred con- 
tinued, it would bo impossible for them to consolidate thoir position in regard 
to the non-official members of the Council. 

Ministers’ Difficulties. 

The difficulties of the Ministers, the speaker continued, would bo more 
vividly realised when it was remembered that they had lost their inliuonco 
and popularity in many provinces because of the action taken by the Governor 
in Council with whom they were associated in the government of the Pro- 
vince. Had the same action been taken by a Govoriimeut wholly responsible 
to the Council, the policy of the Government might have boon hotly 
criticised, but there would have been no suspicion that the anomalous 
position of the Ministers had made thorn the tools, however unwilling, of an 
alien Government. To argue the unfitness of Indians for increased respon- 
sibility from their unwillingness to follow implicitly the lead of the Ministers, 
was deliberately to ignore the fundamentals of the situation. Incomplete 
power could not enjoy whole-hearted allegiance. The aim of all political 
parties in the Councils was to remove the weakness inherent in the present 
Constitution by bringing about the establishment of a Govonimcrit that 
would have the power to command their feelings. Till that aim was 
achieved there could bo no division of parties on linos familiar to students 
of parliamentary institutions in the West. To insist that it should be 
othorwiso was to ask human nature to change its laws in India. 

Indians in the Army. ' 

Regarding the Indianisation of the Army, Pandit Kuuzru said that. 
India’s reward for alv^ays having used constitutional methods fur bringing 
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about tho redress of her grievances with regard to the Army, the loyalty 
and sacrifices of her sons during the War, and the sense of responsibility 
displayed by her representatives in the last Assembly was “ the intolerable 
insult, of the scheme of Indiaiiisation of eight units.” The basis of the 
eight, units scheme seemed to bo the policy recommended by Lord Roberts. 
h known that when tho late Lord Lytton saw that something would 
have 10 bo done to open wider the door of admission to the Indian Civil 
Service for Indians he recommended in 187« the formation of a “close 
Native Civil Service,” for which Indians alone were to be eligible. The 
ciglil units scheme was the counterpart in the army of tho “ close Native 
C/v'' Service.” The ditForonco, however, between 1 878 and now was that 
" whih in 1H7H Government was on our side, to-day it is a determined 
opponent of our progress. 

The Skoon Committee, the speaker observed, would bo powerless to 
(leal with a problem nn the proper solution of which depended tho realiza- 
tion ol iSwaraj. The Indian War Conference of 1 9 18 ado])ted a rosoJiition 
inijiresfii/ig nn Government tho i:eccssit 3 " for tho grant of a substarjtijil number 
i f King's CommissioJis. Tho resolution was moved by tho Maharaja, of 
Kasiimir and supported by tho Maharao of Cutch a])d the Maharajas of 
Alwar, J>holpur and Kapurthala. Not merely had the response to this 
lesolinion been most disappointing but Lord Hirkenhoad was Jiot sure 
whether time would justify the paltry concessions that had boon made. 

Commonwealth of India Bill. 

( Vuitinuing, tho speaker said : — “ Wc have been promised by l,ord 
Hirhcnbead that if wo draw up a constitution }icoe]»tablo to the ]>C()])Io of 
i ndia it will receive duo consideration from him, the Governmon! of India 
iiid the statutory commission, whenever it may bo ap]»ointcd. The assurance 
fs not worth much : but if Lord Birkenhead is desirous of evoking Indiai! 
effort for- the improvement of tho constitution, lot him give serious con- 
Moiaiion ro tho Commonwealth of India Bill, with which the names of 
' ’r. Besant and Sir IVj Bahadur Sapru are associated. There may be 
o'il/or-encos of opinion about tho details of tho Bill, but r.otw itlistandinu the 
refp.sal of tho All-India Congress (.\)nimittee to BU])]K.ir-t it lire gonora’ 
priiioil»los underlying it will receive ready acceptance in the cuunti-y.*’ 

I'inally, tho Pandit referring to tho position of Jndiaus in South Africa 
I'escribed the Kosorvatioir of Areas Bill as “staggoring in its ininuily and 
'ue-iniiess.” Ho concluded with an ap})e;iJ to Lil)Cjals and i Jidepcndonts to 
v,.rg:ii,i.‘-.('. and to turn thoir attention to the work of district Boai-ds, through 
they could help materially towards tho uiilift of tho depressed 

■’lasses. 
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Panagal, Sir A. P. Patro, Dowan Bahadur Sivagnanam Pillai, Ministers <■ . th& 
Government of Madras, the Raja of Venkatagiri, the Raja of PaiLiCamedi, 
and a number of members of the Madras Legislative Council attended the 
Confederation. 


Presidential Address. 

Ill the course of his address the President said : — 

“ Whatever Swarajisra may stand for in other parts of Nothern India, 
Swaraj ism is synonymous with Brahminism in the Marathi-speaking districts 
of the Central Provinces and in Bcrar. The Brahmin politicians of the Deccan 
and Karnatak and also of the Madras Presidency are wearing the cloak of 
Swarajism to hide their inner selfish motives as they expect that it will help 
them to preserve their vested rights, privileges and monopolies. 

“ The strong weapon of the Brahmin is misrepresentation many a time 
deliberately practised, “ Slander boldly. Something always sticks is his 
motto. Ho will repeat his accusations and misrepresentations even though 
he bo often exposed. 

“ Wo have to fight with these tactics. Wo have to expose them in order 
to free our brothers from the meshes of their artfully woven nets. In fact 
wo have to close up our ranks and offer a united front. As along as wo 
are divided, as long as one community distrusts another or one community 
despises another so long shall we not be able to make the eifect of our full 
strength felt by our opponents. 

“ We have to give up the false notions of superiority and inferiority 
and embrace everyone, to whatever caste or creed ho may belong, as a brother 
on a footing of perfect 0(iuality. In these days the Brahmins are trying their 
best to set one community against another and thus cause a split in the non- 
Brahmiii camp. Wo have to take steps to counteract those mischievous 
attempts of our opponents. 

“ The Brahmin Swarajists are past masters in the art of job-hunting, but 
when they find that the noirBrahmins also want to have their share, they 
have been condemning the Party for aspiring to get what they already ai« 
in possession of. 

“ Public service by itself is not bad. It is necessary that for the advance- 
ment of India her public service should be efficient and honest and impartial. 
As long as there is a monopoly of one community all those throe, viz., 
eflicioncy, honesty and impartiality, are in jeopardy. For the orderly pro- 
gress of the country, therefore, an admixture of castes is necessary. 

“ But this is not the Brahmin view. Ho wants to cling to public services 
and at the same time to condemn the Non-Brahmin Party for trying to 
secure their duo share. 

“ Another charge that is brought against the iion-Brahmiiis is that they 
indiscriminately support Government. This is an utterly false charge, and 
the Brahmin Swarajists know that it is untrue. 'I'hoy will have to admit 
that whenever the noirBrahmins voted against Government the latter was 
defeated. And whonover the noirBrahmins supported Government the 
Swarajists were defeated. The noirBrahmins followed the real liberal policy 
of supporting Govornment whenever the cause of the people was going to 
be advanced, and opposing Govornment when it was necessary”. 

9 
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The Hindu Mahasabha. 

Referring to the Hindu Mahasabha movement the President said “ The 
object of the Mahasabha is to organise the Hindus. But I think that organ- 
isation and unification is not y»08si})le unless the Brahmin is ready to come 
down from his arrogant position. Unfortunately the Brahmin of the 
Maharashtra who is taking a prominent part in the Hindu Mahasabha move- 
ment is sure to try to use it for his own ends. That the force of some of the 
resolutions was lost owing to amendments suggested by u leading Brahmin 
gentleman from Satara confirms me in my view that the movement will be 
looked ur)on with a deal of suspicion by the non-Brahmins in general The 
ijoirBrahmins will have to look well ahead before they plunge into this 
movomeut. The relations between the Musalinans and Hindus in Maharashtra 
arc particularly friendly. We have to tjy our best to preserve them if we 
can do so with honour. I cannot help condemning offensive language which 
the papers state was used against the Mahomedans”. 

Concluding Mr. Jadava said : — “ Our Party is the real People s Party and 
we are out to solve the problems of the advancement of the masses. We 
have therefore to watch the interests of Indians not only within the boun- 
daries of this country but also of Indians abroad’^ 


Resolutions. 

D AY — 207 H DECEMBER 1 925. 

The Non-Brahmin Confederation, .at its sitting on Sunday the 20th 
December passed resolutions expressing regret at the death of Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra, Sir Surendraiiath Bannerjea, and Mr. C. K. Das. 

The Confederation also passed resolutions condemning the action of 
the authorities in prohibiting the entry of untouchables and Arya »Samaj 
converts into the streets of Kalpalhy ; protesting against the coiifiscatoiy 
measures of the South African Government against Indians and recommend- 
ing the adoption of retaliatory measures ; deprecating extravagant military 
expenditure, aiid recommending the Indianisation of the army and the estab- 
lishment of military schools and at least one college on the linos of Sandhurst 
in India. 

The Confederation further supported the levival of indigenous cottage 
industries, and recommended that the Bill now before the Madras Legislative 
Council regarding Malabar tenancy be immediately passed into la\r. 


jRD DAY^2 1 5T DECEMBER 1 925. 

The Confederation ro-assemblod on Monday the 21st December and 
passed resolutions re-affirming the principle of communal representation in 
the Public Services, Legislatures, and local bodies ; condemning the agitation 
against the Madras Hindu Religious Endownments Act ; appealing to all 
high caste communities to solve the problem of untouebability, expressing 
dissatisfaction with the personnel of the round-table conference between 
non-Brahmin leaders of different political parties so as to bring about mutual 
understanding and united action in the interests of the non-Brahmin commu- 
Lity ; appealing to non Brahmin party to help the cause of labour i expressing 
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the opinion in regard to Excise that its goal should be total prohibition} and 
ttrging the Oovernment to work up to that goal within the course of the next 
10 y.ears ; suggesting the formation of Universities in the Presidency on a 
linguistic basis, declaring that Dyarchy, having proved cumbrous and in- 
efficient in its working, should bo replaced by complete Provincial autonomy, 
and further urging that a substantial measure of responsibility in the Central* 
Government should be introduced without delay. 

The Confederation passed a resolution requesting the Madras Govern- 
ment to secure by nomination the adequate representation of labour in the 
Madras Legislature and in the Assembly. 

The Confederation also passed a resolution expressing regret at the 
death of Sir P. Thyagaraya Chottyar. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE LIBERAL FEDERATION. 

The Constitution of the South India Liberal Federation was read in 
the open conference and adopted. The objects of the Federation aro 
to obtain Swaraj for India as a component part of the British Empire 
at as early a date as possible by all peaceful, legitimate, and constitu* 
tional means to promote good-will and unity among the different non- 
Brabmiti classes and communities of Southern India through the safeguarding 
of their interests by means of jide(iuato and communal representation, 
as well as by social amelioration and re-oi’ganisation, with a view to the 
ultimate fusion of all castes, to promote the educational social, economic, 
industrial, agricultural, and political progress of all the non-Brahmin 
communities in Southern India, to organise effectively public opinion and 
express it on all questions which are deemed by general consent to be of 
importance, and to act as the authoritative and ropresentutivo mouthpiece of 
the norrBrahmins of Southern India for effective work on strict party lines. 
The Federation has branches of its organisation in all the districts of the 
Presidency, a Publication Department to publish such political literature as 
is necessary for carrying on propaganda, and a Social Progress Committee 
to promote social unity among all sections of non-Brahmins and the depressed 
classes. The affairs of the party in the Legislative Council will be managed 
by the loader of the party, with the help and advice of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the party. The Ministers will consult the Executive on all matters 
of party policy, and all matters effecting the interests of the party in the 
Council, 



The Sikh Movement 

ii 

The Gurdwara Bill. 

Those who expected that a ^jeneral amnesty of the Sikhs, who had been 
imprisoned or were under trial for participation in the Akali movomeiit, 
would follow the passing of the Gurdwara Bill, must have been disappointed 
at the announcement made by Sir Malcolm Hailey in the eloquent and 
reasonable speech which ho delivered on Thursday, the 7th July in 
the Punjab Legislative Council. For, in his speech, the Governor proposed 
certain conditions under which his Government were prepared to release 
those of the Sikhs who had not boon guilty of or were charged with crimes 
of violence. To effect a sottleinont of the vexed question of the Sikh Shrines 
the Gurdwara Bill was intioduced in the Punjab Council by Sardar Tara 
Charaii on the 7th May 1925, (See vol. Jy p, ^78). After careful considera- 
tion by a select committee, the Bill was passed by a unanimous vote of 
the Council on the 7th July 1925 and was accepted by the represen- 
tatives of the Sikh C^mimunity in the Council as a solution of their dilii- 
culties. Outside the Council the Bill hud also received the approval of the vast 
majority of the Sikhs w ho recognised that under its provisions, they would 
be able to secure the reforms which they had so urgently demanded. 
In order to attain release the Sikh prisoners, who come within the 
scope of the Punjab Governments offer, w^ore merely asked to acquiesce 
in the settlement made and to sign an undertaking that they “ will obey the 
provisions of the Law recently enacted securing to the Sikh Community the 
control and management of the shrines and their cndowmonls and will not 
seek by means of force or show of force or by criminal trespass to gain 
control or possession of any shrine or the property of any shrine oj* the 
property attached to it or ondowments.’' The Government also promised 
to deal in a similar spirit with regard to the question of the release 
of those prisoners whoso lands or pensions had been forfeited owing 
to their illegal action. Ivcgarding the Jaito question, Sir Malcolm con- 
veyed to the Council the information that an aniiouncoineiit would be 
published in the next “Gazette’’ notifying that the Administrator of Nabha 
would release those Sikhs, detained or imprisoned at Jaito in connection 
with charges arising out of the agitation, excluding, of course, persons 
convicted or under trial for crimes of violence. 

Accordingly, on the 9th July, the terms of the release of the Sikh 
prisoners in !Nabha jails w^ere published in the “ Gazette of India.” The 
notification was prefaced with a statement that the terms are aiiuounccd 
“ in view of the modiilcatioii of the political situation coiisequont on the 
consideration and passing of the Gurdwara Bill.’' 

In pui'suaiice of this notification, all the Nabha prisoners, with the 
exception of those convicted of violence, as well as those who were signing 
the undertaking proscribed by the Government, were released from Jail and 
were taken in luocession by several batches to Gurdwara Gangsar. Iho 
Akhand Paths at this place w ere completed without any further interference. 
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4—6 OCT. ’25] 

The Shromani Gwdwara Prabsuadhak G)minittee 

The release of the Sikh prisoners commenced from the third vreek of 
July, but during the next two months differences were growing very acutely 
among the Sikh leaders over the question of the working of the new Gur- 
dwara Act. The parties favouring the Act and those opposing it weKC 
equally balanced. There wore also a number of waverers who belonged to 
no party and apparently took little interest in the question. To arrive at a 
practical decision a general meeting of the Prabandhak Committee was held at 
Amritsar on the 4th, 6tb and 6th October. Between 150 to 175 members were 
said to have attended. One Party in the Committee was in favour of accept- 
ing and working the Gurdwara Act, and stopping “ direct tiction ” without 
waiting for the release of the prisoners. The extreme wing, however, favoured 
the rejection of the Act unless Government released prisoners unconditionally. 
A middle party was in favour of postponing a decision on the question of 
working the Act until the rules, Avhich will have to bo framed by the Local 
Government under the Act, were published. 

Certain resolutions had been drafted in the preliminary meetings of the 
Executive Committee. The most important of those was to the elTect that as 
the Gurdwara Act had been prepared in consultation with the Sikh mombors 
of the Council and with the approval of the leaders in the J^'ort, and as 
the Act, though in certain respects defective, gives effect to the true 
principles of the Gurdwara reform, the Parbandhak Committee advises the 
Panth to accept the Act and work it whole-heartedly. Another resolution 
declared that with the coining into force of the Gurdwara Act the need for 
direct action ceases, and consequently the Bhai Pheru Morcha should be 
definitely abandoned. 

On the 4TH OCTOBER three Sikh members of the Legislative Council 
viz., Sardars Jodh Singh, Tara Singh and Narain Singh attended the 
meeting of the General Committee by invitation. Their presence appeared 
to have been resented by certain of the more extreme Akalis, some 
of whom attempted to gain admission into the Akal Takht where the 
mooting was being hold, on the plea that they \vero just as much entitled 
to bo present as the throe Sikh Councillors. When admittance was refured 
to these persons, they attempted to force an entrance up the stairs and by 
placing ladders against the balconies and roof of the building. Certain 
members of the Coriirnittoe came out of the mooting to stop the Akalis and 
wore roughly handled, one prominent extremist member having his clothes 
lorn and his kirpaii snatched from him. A public meeting was promptly con- 
vened in the open space in front of the Akal Takht where members of tlio 
Committee denounced those acts of rowdyism, and where the audience sup- 
no rtod thorn in a strong vote of condemnation. 

After this incident the mooting of the General Committee was resumed, 
but no votes weres taken on any of the resolutions on this day. Tho 
meeting was adjourned to the 5TII OCTOBER, when tho resolution, 
regarding tho acceptance of the Gurdwara Act was moved and seconded. 
The following is the text of the resolution : — 

The Shromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee hau lor some years paRt been 
(•udeaTOUTing toachie-ve legisJation Becuring to the Panth the full control ami munagenier *^, 
ijf the Sikh Gurdwaras. Now the. Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 1925, based on the deliberations 
the Sikh Councillors with the present workers of the Prabandhak Committee and the 
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Rikh leaders in jail, has been placed on the Statute Book, and as, in spite of some 
shortcomings, the Act satisfies the essential and fundamental demands of Gurdwara 
reform, an<l as also our Jeailers in the Lahore Fort have appealed to the Pauth to accept 

Act and work it whole-heartedly, the Prabandhak Committee hereby declares its 
acooptsinci; of the Act and calls uik)ii all the Sikhs to co-operate in the operation of 
tiie Act, 

• iSardar Man gal Singh then proposed an amendment to the effect that 
roiisideration of this resolution should be deferred for a month, in order that 
the Committee might have an opportunity of seeing and considering the rules 
to bo framed by the Government under the Act. This amendment was 
rarriod, in spite of opposition by the moderates, whereupon some 15 or 16 
moderate members of the Executive Committee tendered their resignations, 
which were accepted. The meeting was again adioumod till the 6th October. 

On the 6TH OCTOBER, the first business before the Committee was the 
election of a new Executive Committee and office-bearers. All the moderate 
members of the Executive Committee who had resigned on the previous day 
were re-elected. Sardar Kartar Singh was elected as President and Sardar 
Arjaii Singh was re-elcctod to the office of General Secretary. It was alleged 
that an offer was made to S. Mangal Singh to reserve places for himself and 
for two or three of his supporters on the Executive Committee, but he 
declined the offer. The result of the meeting would thus appear to have 
t)pon definite strongthoning of the position of the moderate party in the 
Coirnnittco. The following further resolutionf^ wore also moved and passed 
inspito of opposition from the extremists : — 

(1) Tli«- C Join m it tec* ciiiphaticaliy declare then deq horror aiifl aliliorroiicc? at the 

tiiiiiinal violence coramitted by certain Akaliu on the 2i)tli N punjbor irtsuUing in the 
(l-'iitli of a Bliai riicru villager and arc Btrongly ot opini(*u that, in spite ol the gravt; 
j:i ovocal ion given, the action of tbohc AkaJis can nevoi Ik* especially in view 

(tf the lact that all workers in tlie causi^ of Guidwaia refoini aio pledged to perfect 
non-violence and peacefulness : Further the Prabandhak t'omniitlee, after fully con- 
sidtiring all the facts placed before them, are of opinion that the action of tin* General 
N-eretary in lemjiorarily suspeiuliiig the despatch of jut has lr(>m t he lUiai I'hcre Guidwaia 
to tlic* fields was perfectly justified in the circumstances and tin* Cuniniittee fully eiulorse it. 

(2) The Prabandhak Committee Je<*l it an iinperat ive duly t o voice the* rightful and 
unanimous demand of the J’anth for the immediate* and uncoudii loual release of ail 
pfiboiiH convicted or under trial in connection witli the Guidwaia rnoveinent and to 
sound a clear note of warning that if this important and serious grievance is not iediebs<*d, 

all wlio liave been the pioneers of the movement and have made enormous sacritices 
for Gurdwara reform are not released, tln^ deep sentiments of the community on the 
matter will render impossible for the community to work the Gurdwara Act in a spirit 
of harmony. There can be no peace and rest for the Sikhs as long as their bretliren 
are shut up in ]ail. The responsibility for any complications arising out of the feeling 
conseiiucnt on t,he detention of the Gurdwara prisoners in jail will not lie on the 
Trabaiidtiak Committee which has contributed its share for t he bringing about a calm and 
jicticcful HlmoBpliere, but will lie on the shoulders of the Government who fails to make 
1 he proper response by releasing the prisoners. 


The New Gurdwara Rules 

Tbo Punjab Govornmont in a communiquo notified that the 1st Novem- 
w''r, 1926 shall bo the date on which the Sikh Gurdwara Act shall come 
into force, and made the following rules, which shall come into force from 
the same date : — 
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1. These rules may be called the Sikh Gurdwara Kules, 1926. 

2. In these rules unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or the context — 
“ The . Act ” means the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 1926. 

8. A declaration under the provisions ot clause (9) of section 2 of the Act shall 
be made either orally in the presence of the authority by whom it is to be decided whether 
the person in question is a Sikh or not, or in writing ; provided that — 

(a) if such declaration is made orally, the authority in whose presence it is made 
shall record the making of it in writing and the record shall be attested by the signatui e 
or thumb-mark of tlie person making it : and 

(b) if such declaration is made in writing it shall be signed by the person making 
it, shall be verified by a magistrate and shall be forwarded in original to the authority 
by whom it is to be decided whether the person in question is a Sikh or not. 

4. Every list to be forwarded to the Local Government under the pro visions of 
sub-section (1) of section 3 or of sub-section (2) of section 7 of the Act shall be in 
Form [ appended to the rules. 

5. Every consolidated list to be published under the provisions of sub-section (2) of 
section 3 of the Act and every petition and list to be published under the provisions of 
sub-section (3) of section 7 of the Act shall be publishiid by being posted at the office of 
the Collector of every district concerned and at the tahsil office of every tashii concerned 
and at some place of public resort in every revenue estate concerned and at t he Gurdwara 
to which it relates. 

Payment of Compensation. 

6. When a tribunal orders compensation to be paid to any person out of the income 
of a Gurdwara under the provisions of section 23 of the Act, it shall forward one copy 
of its order to the Collector of the district in which the Gurdwara is situated, one copy 
to the Accountant-General, T’uiijab and one copy to the Board. 

7. (1) The comrnitiee of a Gurdwara, out of the income of which a tribunal has, 
under the provisions of section 23 of the Act, ordered compensation to be paid in the form 
of an allowance payable annually on a specified date, shall on or before the date on 
which such allowance is payable, deposit the amount of such allowance in the treasury 
of the tahsil in which the Gurdwara is situated. 

(2) If any committee fails to deposit any amount as required by the provisions of, 
sub-rule (1), the Collector of the district in which the Gurdwara is situated sliail, upon 
application made by the person or persons entitled to receive it, forthwith cause such 
amount to be recovered from the property or income of the Gurdwara as il it were an 
arrear of land revenue, 

8. Compensation payable under tlic provisions of suction 25 of the Act shall be paid 
in the manner and, so far as may be, according to the rules prescribeti from lime to time 
for the payment of Government pensions. 

.4. Court-fees payable, uiaier the provisions of section 28 or section 35 of the Act 
shall be paid by means of judicial stamps in the manner j)rescribed by the Court-fees Act. 

Budget Estimate, 

10. The general meeting of the Board, at which under the provisions of section 113 
of the Act the executive committee has to lay before the Board an estimate of the income 
and expenditure of the Board and of each separate fund administered by ino Board for 
tbc ensuing financial year, shall take place between the tenth day of Fcbruaiy and the 
tenth day of March each year. 

11. Every committee shall submit each year to the Board not later than the tenth 
day of February the estimate of income and expenditure prescribed in sect.ou 123 of 
the Act. 

12. The Board shall not later than the lOth January each year give notice in 
writing to each committee of the amount of contribution payable during tlie ensuing 
financial year by such committee to the Board under the provisions ot section 107 of 
the Act, and every committee sltall remit the amount of such contribution to the Board 
not later than the 31st July following. 

13. If a tribunal or the ('oiniuission has not been constituted or is not sitting, any 
petition, application or record of a suit or proceedings which may or should under th« 
provisions of the Act be presented, made or forwarded, as the case may be, to a tribunal 
or the I'ommiBBiou, as the case may be, may lie or shall be presented, made or forwarded, 
as the case may be, to the Secretary to the Government, Traubferred Departments, by 
whom such petition, application, record or proceedings shall be forwarded to a trihuuai 
or the .Commission as soon as a tribunal or the Commission is constituted or resumes ita 
sittings. 
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The Amritsar Resolutions. 

Soon after the announcement, on or about the 6th November tho 
Shromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee met at Amritsar and adopted the 
following resolutions 

(1) This gpiieral meeting of tho S. G. P. C. reiteratfs its opinion that notwithstand- 
iriK o^rfaiii sliortcomings t.h« Sikh Gurdwaras Act., which has been pJaced on the Statute 
Pook with iht! mutual deliberations of the Sikh Councillors and the representatives of 
the Governniriif, satisfies most of the fundamental requirements of Gurdwara reform to 
a grral extent. 

(2) Whereas the Sikh Gurdwaras Act has been put into force, and whereas tlie 
Gurdwara prisoneiB have not yet been uncoinlitionaJly released, the S. G. P. (.\ therefore 
calls upon t.lie I'anth to act in an organised manner and send only those representatives 
to the. Central Board and otlier local comm illoes of management as will give an umlei- 
takiiig not further to work the Act until tlie prisoners convicted or under trial in connec- 
tion with the Gurdwara movcraenl are unconditionally released. 

(8) Tlie S. G. r. ( . hereby authorises its executive to put in the lists of properties 
lielonging to Gurdwaras under the Act, and take such other steps for that purpose as are 
[iroprr and necessary. 

(4) The S. G. r. C. notes witli regret that in spite of the unanimous demand of the 
community for the. unconditional and immediate rcdcasc of all prisoners, convicted or 
under 1 i ill 1, in connection with the Gurdwara m<)vement, the (foveriiir-ent liave not yet 
eifi'cted their release. The S. G. P. (’. reiterates its conviction that if this important 
and serious grievance is not redressed and all the prisoneis wh(> have been tlie pioiiems 
of the movement and have made enormous sacrifices for Gurdwara reform, are not. 
jestored to us, the <leep sentiment of tlie community in this matter, its very sense of honour 
and the practical deprivation of the help of the members in jail, will render it quin* 
imiiossible for the community to work the Act. The responsibility of any complications 
arising out of tli(i feelings couse(iucnt on tlic continued detention of Gurdwara prisonets. 
will lie on tlie shoulders of the Government. 

(5) The S. 0. P. takes the opportunity to express its sf iisc of appreciat ion of tin* 
('ignilud attitude of the Gurdwara prisoners convicted or under trial in refusing to sign 

the rcc.uired undertaking. 

(f») In conformity with llesolution No. 2 the executive is authorised to nominal e 
candiflates for election to the Central Board and oilier committees of management, and 
to take fc-ucli oilier steps as may be deemed necessary for a successful election campaign. 

A compromise was also offocted between the two parties in the Sikh 
community. Following this meeting a new Executive was elected and a 
sOit of coalition was formed with Sardar Maiigal Singh, the extremist 
leader, as President ; Sardar Kartar Singh Diwana, Vice-President ; and 
Sardar Jaswant Singh of Jhanial as General Secretary. The members, who 
were about. .30 in number, included moderates as well as extremists. The 
decision of the Prabandhak Committee to work the Act whole-beartedly 
was welcomed in Sikh circles. 

A week after the above meeting the Shromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Comniittco commenced the working of the Gurdwara Act in right earnest and 
were busily engaged in registering voters. At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee Sardar Harbans Singh of Seistan and Sardar Hazara Singh wore 
appointed election commissioners for supervising and arranging all parti- 
culars ill connection with the coming election to the Central Board. 
The Committee further appointed a sub-committoo to prepare lists of all 
the Gurdwara properties within a week so as to file them with the 
(lovornmoiit within the proscribed period of 90 days. 



The European and Anglo-Indian Polity 



The European Associations 

Sir F. Whyte on the Reforms “ E-xperiment * 

Addressing the Calcutta Branch of the European Association on the 4th 
November 1925 on " What we owe to India and what India owes to us” Sir 
Frederick Whyte, the late president of the Legislative Assembly, said that 
they had been trying during the last five years to work a constitution in India 
which represented an experiment in the introduction of Western institutions 
into an Eastern country. The word “ experiment ” had been challenged, but 
not rightly. It was manifestly an experiment in the right sense of the word, 
for nowhere in the modern world, and certainly nowhere in history, had an 
attempt been made on so large a scale to establish institutions not indigenous 
or natural to the cotintry and to attempt to work them through what might 
be called the native agency- It remained to be proved, however, whether in 
the fundamental principle the idea of self-government as they knew within 
Europe, and particularly in England, was natural. 

One of the most remarkable things that he had found during the last 
five years in India was that in all conversations that he bad had with men 
out hero, Englishmen and Indians, particularly the latter, was that only 
two men in the whole of that period had challenged the fundamental prin- 
ciple of what they were trying to establish. Each of these two men had 
said : “ Why are you entirely to assume that the form of self-government 
that you are accustomed to, which you have worked with success in England, 
is possible or natural to this country 

His answer had always been : “ It has yet to be proved that it can 

succeed in this country, that it can be adapted to an oriental scene ; but, 
inasmuch as we have educated successive generations of Indians, both iu 
this country pud at Home, by welcoming them at our universities, we have 
inoculated them with certaiu political ideas, and we have now to take the 
consequences of that inoculation. 

Practically all politically minded Indians were committed to the con- 
ception that what they called soU-governmeut was practical and possible 
in India. They accepted that as a theory for the moment. Those who had 
boon working the institutions sot up by the Government of India Act, 1919, 
had begun to realise that there were and must be grave difficulties in the 
way of carrying out the idea of self-government in India, that was to say, 
of applying British practice to Indian conditions. 

It was one of the commonplaces of contemporary discussion in India 
to say that the Keforms, in so far as they provided for the Transferred Sub- 
.iocts, had failed. He did not believe that they had failed ; they were still 
in process of trial. For the moment, in Bengal in particular, it would appear 
that they had failed, but, they should not imagine that the tost of one Pro- 
vince could be taken as a final test, or that the accidents of otie particular 
time must be allowed to pre-judge the question as to whether the constitu* 
tions which they had tried to estoblish in India could succeed or not. 

10 
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Without going into details regarding the events which led up to what 
was called the break'down of dyarchy in Bengal, he would observe that 
there were other i^rovinces in India in which the system had not broken 
down. The time had not yet come to deliver the final judgment as to whether 
the constitution built up in 1919 could be made to prevail or not. The 
constitution was being worked on both sides by men not born and bred to 
the practice of parliamentary government and in those circumstances they 
were not entitled to make a hasty judgment on the results which were at 
present before them 

He would go further and say that if they were going to impose the 
test, as the Act assumed, whether the Indian could carry on his own 
‘Government, they must allow the experiment to go on longer and they must 
carry it out on a more generous scale. 3'hat was not the place to go into 
a general discussion of the provisions of the present constitution or the 
manner in which it might be changed, but ho warjted to suggest this, that 
neither in respect of the time during which the present Act had boon working 
nor in respect of the scope which the Act had already given to the Indian 
politician to show his worth, was the Act a satisfactory, complete or coir 
elusive test. 

Growth of Co-operation with Government. 

A discussion then took place in the course of which Mr. II. Hobbs observed 
that Sir Frederic Whyte had stated that the first Assembly had worked with 
the Government, but little had been said about the second Assembly. 

Colonel Crawford said that Sir Frederick Whyte bad given an 
accurate review of the political situation, but as regards the (luostion of 
•co-operation he ventured to differ. It was perfectly true that in the first 
Assembly, and in a lessor degree in the second, there was a measure of co- 
operation, but with the knowledge of the groat cleavages* that existed in 
India, he was conviiicod that the Home Government were wise when they 
stated in the preamble to the Act that future advance must depend on the 
measure of co-operation afforded. There could bo no advance until they got 
greater co-operation between the various races and people of India. 

, Sir Frederic Whyte, replying, said that he had boon told that the insti- 
tution of the Reforms was premature. Either the speaker meant that they 
ought not to have been introduced at all, which he did not think he meant, 
or that they were introduced at an inopportune moment. The sense in which 
they might be called premature was that, whereas the Home Government had 
committed themselves for many years past, in fact since the famous pro- 
clamation of Queen Victoria, to the idea that Indians ought to bo associated 
with the Government of their own country, the actual steps taken to carry 
out that policy wore meagre. They would not bo face to face with many 
of the problems with which they were now confronted if the idea of gradually 
Indianising the administration of the country had preceded political reforms 
by at least a generation. 

Alluding to Colonel Crawford’s observations, Sir Frederic Whyte said 
that the former used the terms co-operation ” in a different sense. Co- 
operation, to which he (the snieakor) referred, between the Government of 
India and the Indian majority in the Legislative Assembly was an established 
fact, and as he had been invited to say a word about the second Assembly, 
all be would observe was that the sense of co-operation in the Swaraj Party 
in the Legislative Assembly had undoubtedly grown during the past two 
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years, and while the Swariqists might have come determined to destroy, 
they eventually realised that they could not do so and they had certainly 
changed their attitude very markedly. The leader of the Swaraj Party was 
sitting on a committee presided over by the Chief of the General Staff, an 
absolutely unthinkable situation two years ago. 


The Annual Dinner of the European Association 

Viceroy’s Call for Co-operation. 

Two hundred and seventy people assembled at the Saturday Club, 
Calcutta on the 1 5th Dflcombor for the annual dinner of the European Asso- 
ciation. Sir Hubert Carr presided, and amongst the distinguished guests 
were the Viceroy, Lord and Lady Lytton, Viscount Enebworth, Lady 
Hermiono Lytton, Lord Meston, Mr. S. R. Das, and Sir B. N. Mitra. 

Sir Hubert's Welcome Speech. 

Proposing the toast of the health of the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, Sir Hubert Carr said that since the last annual dinner an improve- 
ment in political conditions generally had supervened, and it was therefore 
more than an ordinary pleasure to welcome those who wore so pre-eminent- 
ly responsible for the administration of the country. He regretted that 
Lady Reading could not be with them that evening and hoped that she 
might ho speedily restored to health. Those who were looking ahead, both 
Englishmen and Indians, recognised that the safety and success of their 
interest w'ont hand-in-hand with the security and contontmont of the couiitry, 
and it was becoming increasingly clear that the aims and policy of the European 
Association were very far from being any way antagonistic to the interests 
of India. They were gaining support, and bo was glad to report that the 
Association was strengthening its position generally, and the work of exten- 
sion, especially in Bombay and Southern India, was showing very promising 
progress. •’ 

He deprecated the system by which, in both fiscal and industrial matters, 
race was being regarded as an essential qualification for rights and privileges 
that should bo common to all. This was a condition to which they could 
never agree. Unless, however, they were alive to the drift of this policy, 
they would find themselves without the civic freedom enjoyed by those 
born in the country and which the British had earned by services rendered. 
It seemed to him that the co-operation required by the Gh)vernment of India 
Act was very easy to conform to. It merely demanded that all parties, 
Indian and British, should practice collectively the good-will which existed 
so widely amongst individuals. Such co-operation was not a racial matter 
nor did it demand that they should all be on the same side in the field of 
politics. The Government of India had never so interpreted the demand. 

It was a matter of great satisfaction that the improvement of the 
conditions in the services had led to a large degree of contentment and better 
recruitment. There still remained, however, certain European officers to " 
receive the benefit of the improved conditions recommended by the Lao 
Commission. 
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That night afforded the last occasion they have of welcoming Lord 
Eeading and the prevailing sentiment was one of gratitude for the work 
His Excellency had done for India. During difficult years Lord Reading 
had maintained a steadfaHt course on the lines laid down for India’s progress, 
yielding neither to threats nor persuasion, but so grasping the needs of 
*the country that at the end of his five years His Excellency was able to lay 
down his office knowing that the country was in an essentially sound condi- 
tion, and comparable to any largo country in the world as regards the 
contontmont of its people and the general conditions of law and order. 

To Lady Reading India owed its best thanks for the widespread 
practical interest she had shown in various philanthropic institutions. He 
assured the Viceroy on behalf of the European Association that not only 
had his services to India and the Empire won their admiration and gratitude, 
but that they foinied a w’orthy addition to the achiovenionts of their race in 
India, in which they had a justifiable pride. 

H. £. the Viceroy's Speech. 

H, K. llic VicM’oy, in irply, Haiti ; IjH me thanl; the Europ(‘an Afisociation for the 
■very coniiaJ wclcorni^ which has ht'Cii exteiuitMl to me to-night, and t he kind rcicrence you 
have niatle to Her KxcvJJeucy Lfuly Kt-adiug. I know she deeply regrets that the state 
of her h<*a)tii, now fortunately on tin* mend, ptet'ents tier from being present to <’rijoy 
your hospital jty to-night, .'^he would have Inteii gnai.y touclieti to hear the appreciation 
of her practical interest in philanlltropic woik, and syntjtatity with suffering humanity to 
which Sir Huhett ('atr ijhs given expressjon, ann it will Im* a cause of dee}) satiKlaction 
to her to know that liei efforts in tins direction iiav«' earte-d Mie good-will and gratitude 
of tlie community your Association reineseiitH. 

European Association and the fleforms. 

This is the fourth occasion I have !ia<l the. privilege of addressing the members of the 
European Association, 1 also regret to say it will be the last. Some of those pn sent 
to-night may recall (he obsei vations made by me in J)ect-rabei*, 1922, when I first met 
the members of the /Association. You, Sir Hubert, then iiiformetl me that your Association 
Lad accepted the /<?// accompli ol the Uelorms, and that you had decidefi willingly and 
loyally to assist in carrying into effect those proniisis which Ilis Majesty's Government 
had made, and to wliicli all })olit ical parties in Great Hritain were }»h’dg(’d. added 

that the Aseociatiou would take an active })art in the political life of India, and that you 
were convinced that the onl^' wise, course lor your community was to seek to be lepre- 
L.ml«d as Ollier communities w» re represented in tin; leformed scheme of Government ainl 
to keep the views and iiitercsls for which your Association st.ood prominently before 
the country and the Government. I then expiessed, and now repeat, my gratification 
at this decision, and it has been a source of great satisfaction to me in tlie years which 
fiavc since passed to sec your Association growing in strength and oiganisatiori and 
taking a irading pari in fiuhlic life and in the discussion of all quesfions of im})ortance 
to India’s future. Whatever differences of o})iiiion there may have been as to tlie exact 
form and extent of the great first raaich forward of India along the road to responsible 
Government, it was but natural that th** merulwTS of your Association, e}'>rung from 
the ancient home of self-governing institutions, members of a great Empire fostered on 
these principles, would wish to leave behind them in India, after their long association 
with her, some impress of those l)eiirJits and advantages which the IlomeJand and the 
great British Dominions so abundantly enjoy. T rejoiced then and rejoice now that you 
were determined, in your legitimate pride of British lule and the British connection 
in India, to help India to share in those great traditions in which you yourselves had 
been nurtured, and to assist her forward stage by stage to their final expression. Your 
participation had a special value, as you were in a position to spread abroad not only 
the knowledge of the benefits, but also the spirit which underlies representative institu- 
tions and by whicii alone responsible Government can succeed. 

Sanity and Generosity.” 

As my time draws to a close and 1 look back on the events since April, 1921, one 
of the most gratifying aspects of the Keforms, and not the least remarkable, has been 
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the spirit of their reception by the non-official European. There must have been some 
among the community who, regarding the Reforms from the narrower point of view, 
could not have welcomed them at their inauguration, and who felt that their logical 
outcome must be to diminish British influence and the British element in the adminis- 
tration, and must, therefore, be inimical to their interests. Nevertheless, as you, 
Bir Hubert, have so clearly explained, the community as a whole, with admirable sanity 
and generosity, took the longer view, and not only have the Reforms boon loyally received 
by the community generally, but individual nou-officials have taken a very prominent 
part in the new Legislatures. 

I have been deeply in)pres8e.d by their devotion to th»'se new activities, by their 
keen interest in the work of the administration, and by tVicdr public spirit in service of 
committees and commissions. There is hardly a single measure of first class importance 
recently adopted by the Government, after emiuiry by bodies ot this nature, to which the 
European non-official community in India have not materially contributed. The part 
they have played in public life has followwl the principles which are included in the 
Articles of the (Constitution of your Association — “To foster relationship of cordiality 
and co-operation witli Indians, working constructively for the good of India.” Nor has 
this cordiality and co-operation with Indians be»*n treated only as an ideal principle. 

1 have been greatly impressed with the extent to which it has been put into practice 
by European non-officials. 1 cannot too highly praise the spirit of accoiiimodai.ion and 
reasonableness shown in connection with measures, such as that relating to discrimina- 
tive privileges in the (’riminal l‘rocedurc Code, in other measures also severely ex(Mcisiug 
Indian opinion, as, for example, the Cotton E.vcise Dutiis, to which you. Sir Hubert, 
have referred, the European elemnienl has been prompt in expressing warm and 
genuine sympathy with the Indian point of view, and in re]oicijig when Indian aspira- 
tions have been fulfilled. 

r)«*votion to India. 

Europeans have abundanliy deinonst rated tiicii tlevot.ion to India in ail that concerns 
her welfare, her position, lier pTi<le of p.aco, an<l her interests giiiu'rally. The Reforms 
called for two essential conditions — a will to co-uperale, and a will to succeed. The 
members of this Association have loyally striven to provide hotli. They have entered 
political life, cheerfully accepting the policy of Uis Majesty’s Government, and fully 
and actively determined, so far as they can, to assist in the execution of its oliject and 
purpose. Their action has been gui<ie«l n-»t merely by a desire to follow lh»^ policy 
because it is that of llis Majesty’s Government, but by a firm conviction, as you, Sir 
Hubert, have made ch*ar, of the justice and necessity, in the inttjresta of India’s welfare 
of meeting India’s rational aspirations for political development. In giving a reformed 
constitution to India the British I'arliament called for co-operat.ion and offered new 
opportunities for service. To both of these advances you have generously responded. 

Co-operation. 

1 observe, Sir Hubert, that both you and I to-niglit have made frequent use of Che 
torm co-operation and as you rightly observe, it seems to be usimJ in different senses at 
times, accoidiiig to the fancy of the speaker. It is obvious, however, that you and 1 use 
the term in the same sense, for your definition of the word, though it may not he entirely 
compreheiisive, is an interpretation to which I can heartily subscribe, l-o-operatioii does 
not entail continuous support of the policy of the Government, but it does involve good- 
will towards the working of the constitution. Many Indians, including some of the 
most richly endowtui with talent and perspecuity have been steadfastly working for the 
same purpose. With them, on question of first importance to India you have usually 
found yourselves in agreement, and though, at times you may <liffcr sharply over indi- 
vidual measures, yet on the great issue of working the constitution in the interests of the 
peaceful progress and the welfare of India’s people, you are one. On occasions you find 
it necessary to criticise the actions of the Government, ami sometimes differ from its 
conclusions. There is no question of your right and duty to press and sustain the con- 
victions of your judgment and your conscience, but in the task of conducting the peaceful 
administration of the country and preserving law and order, I and my Oovenirnent have 
never looked for your support in vain. 

Indian Political Aspirations 

While yonr Association and constitutionalists among Indians have tried theii 
utmost to give the right bias to public life and to influence thought in India in the 
right direction, others have elected to travel along a different road. For \ ears educated 
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epinion in India had agitated and ciamoared for political advancce. There is no 
question of the sympathy with which these aspirations we considered. Nevertheless^ 
whai was nobly conceived aud generously given was rejected by a large section of 
Indians with coutumely and scorn. The offer made in the spirit of confidence and trust 
was received with prejudice and suspicion. It stimulated some of the best friends of 
India, Indians and Europeans, to a keen desire to build and create, while it inflamed 
others with the passion to destroy. It gave rise in you to a will to co-operate and 
succeed. It engendered in others the determination to remain dissatisfied and obstructive. 
1 shall not pause to analyse the reasons for this attitude of discontent among a large and 
powerful section of the community, or to recall nnfortnnate incidents, especially in the 
years U131 aud 1922. It, would serve no useful purpose and might even be misunderstood. 

“ Lesson of Firmness and Patience,*' 

I have no desire to reawaken the echoes of the political agitation of these days, 
yet I must freely admit that there has been much in the events of the last four years 
to try the patience of tlie members of your Association. I understaiui the feeling that 
i:ood-will shown by you has not, always f>een met with good-wiil to you, that your 
co-operation and sympathy have not elicited a similar response, at least in certain 
matters. In some directions there has betm active prejudice against those very interests 
with which you are particularly coniiectetl, and for which you stand. The principle of 
i-onMuct. of your Association to s<'cure in true democratic spirit “ equal justicf; and 
freedom for all individuals” has not always evoked equally liberal sentiments from the 
(-t her Hide. But, let me remind you that if the past years have a lesson to convey, it is 
the IfHson of firmness aud patience. Where a cause is just ami reasonable, there is no 
( ccasion lor dismiiy. No opportunity should be ncglectid of stating and supporting a 
lust cauM', but if this course is pursued there should be no apprehension that justice will 
tiiiscarry. Throughout my actions I have been guided by this conviction, and it has not 
caused me diasppointmeiil. I see no reason why it should not equally serve as a beacon 
to light your path, nor can 1 conceive that there is any legitimate ground to fear any 
cucroachrru nt upon your civic frewlom. 

The position as regards Europeans in the Services and discrimination against 
Europeans in other spheres of activity is quite clear, but 1 may brii lly re-statti the position. 
Ah regards Mi(! Public Services, it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide lor the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the atlminist ration, and that policy 
is being loyally carried into ciTcct by ray Government. The extent, to which it now 
operates has been made clear aud detinite by the measures taken by them, with the 
approval of the fcit'cretary of State, to carry out the recounijeiuhitious of the l^ee (.'om- 
mission. The position, privileges, and prospects of Europeans in the Services have at 
the same time been clearly delined. As regards other measures, it is the cxpressj'd 
intention, as made plain in His Majesty’s Proclamation, that in working tlie reforms there 
should he exercise of tolerance and mutual forbearance between all sections and races 
of , his subjects, aud leaders of the people and MmisterH an; expected to remember that 
the interest of the Btatc is the paramount eoiicern, and that true patriotism transcends 
party and communal boundaries. 

In the instructions to Governors from His Majesty they arc enjoined to maintain 
standards by good administration, to encourage religious toleration, co-operation and 
good-will among all classes, and to promote ail measures making for the moral, social and 
industrial welfare of the people, and tending to lit all classes of the population, witliout 
distinction to take their due share in the public life and government of the country. 
Without going into the matter further, it is obvious that the intention of His Majesty’s 
Oovcnimcnl precludes racial discrimination directed against class in sharing the privileges 
and rights of citizenship, or in taking part in the industrial or commercial activity 
of the country. Let me assure that this intention stands no risk whatever of being 
misunderstood or forgotten. If I »lo not refer specifically to some of the points of 
details regarding the Services and the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces, it is not for 
want of interest, but merely because these matters are still under consideration. 

The Second City of the Empire. 

It is right and fitting that it is in Calcutta that I bid farewell to the European 
Association. No city in India can compare with Calcutta in the numbers of its Kuropoan 
I | 4 ')puJation Ijong and honourable has been the British connection with this great city. 
We arc proud to claim it as the Second City in our Empire. Founded by British 
rnterprise, developed by British energy, perfected by British and Indians working 
together, it stands a great monument of civilisation and culture. Many of its interests 
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are to-day cootrolled by Indians but no one can fail to regard it otherwise than as 
affording a great tribute to the British character, for it is a living examDle, under their 
initiation and guidance, of saccessfol co-operation and of a happy fusion of the various 
interests of the two races in a common purpose. I cannot but tind in this a good augury 
of India's future. 

Let me thank you once again for your hospitality to-night and during the past four 
years. These annual meetings with your Association have been a source of great 
pleasure to me, and 1 am grateful to think that 1 leave your Association so tirraiy estab- 
lished. You may rest assured that I shall always cherish the expression of appreciation 
of your Association of such services as I have been able to render during my period 
of office. 

The Viceroy-Designate. 

1 am about to depart from India. If I may be permitted to say it 1 am glad that 
1 shall be succeeded by a distinguished gentleman, whose personality and character have 
been acclaimed by all political parties in England, and whose intellectual gifts led him, 
in comparatively early life, to a seat in the Cabinet. I am sure that he will be able to 
rely, as I have relied, on your sympathy and support. He will be able to feel, as I have 
felt, what an asscit it is to India’s future, that your Association is loyally striving to 
work with Indians for constructive progress in India, and that you bring to the common 
stock of Indian public life those standards of character and conduct which arc your 
national pride, and that respect for law and order and that love of representative institu- 
tions which arc your heritage. 


Joint Annual Conference (Central and Branches) 

The third joint annual oonforenco of the Central Administration and 
Branches of the European Association, which was held at Calcutta on the 
16th December 1925, was attended by a large number oi members and 
delegates from almost all the branches. The proceedings were very lively 
and interesting. Sir Hurbort Carr, president of the Association, was in 
the chair. 

A resolution restating the existing policy of the Association, as published 
in the Association’s “ Quarterly Review,” was carried with two cbarigos. The 
aims of the Council arc to keep prominently before them, now road as folio wj : 

(1) “The maintenance of British rights by all constitutional moans, that 
is to say, rights founded on equal freedom and justice for the individual.” 

( 2 ) “Practical sympathy with the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Com- 
munity in their political aspirations, and the fostering of a relationship oi 
cordiality and co-operation with those Indians who are working constructively 
for the good of India.” 

Mr. W. W. K. PAGE’S resolution that “ the conference believes that the 
best interests of the Association lie in close co-operation with all loyal 
Indians, that such friendship, if it is to be of a lasting nature, must be 
accompanied by a frank declaration of views and be based on mutual recog- 
nition of realities, and that the branches should endeavour to create more 
frequent opportunities for an exchange of views, between responsible Indian 
politicians and their members,” was passed. 

Mr. C. B. CHARTRES moved the following resolution : — “ In view of, 
the considerable amount of distress existing among Europeans in this country, 
due to unemployment, it is desirable that the European Association shou Id 
endeavour to co-ordinate methods of relief with this object in view. This 
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conference recommends : (a) that each branch be asked to report to the 
Council on the conditions of employment in its district and on any organisation 
there for dealing with unemployed Europeans ; (b) that, if no such organisa- 
tion exists and conditions indicate the necessity for help, the branch be 
asked to form an organisation ; (c) that the function of the European Asso- 
cfation should be confined to promoting relief organisation whore required 
.and to giving and collecting information about the working of such organisa- 
tions ; (d) that the European Association examine the desirability of initiating 
legislation which will ensure the deposit by Europeans landing in India, 
either by themselves or on their behalf by those employing them, of a sum 
sufficient to defray the cost of repatriation should they at any time become a 
charL'O on their community or country The resolution was carried. 

Mr. F. T. Griffin CHAVE'S resolution, “ This conference is of opinion 
that European education should be made a reserved subject under the 
Central Government” was also carried. 

The following resolution, moved by Sir Willoughby CAREY, was 
I arrie»l : ‘ This conference rocomraonds the desirability of branches appointing 
at an early date representative local committees, or taking steps to initiate their 
appointment with the object of (a) collecting information about, and placing 
. !j record, charitable endowments and trusts existing in India for the 
f enefit of Europe.iris and Anglo-Indians in this country ; and (b) estimating 
the charitable contributions made by the European community in India 
f ir this purpose with the view of making recommendations for the con 
sidcralion of the various religious and charitable bodies concerned for the 
better co-ordination of the charitable w'ork of the community.” 

Auxiliary and Territorial Forces 

Sir William CURRIE moved the following resolution : “ This conference 
. Wrongly opposes the rocominondatiou of the Auxiliary and Indian Territorial 
f’orcos Committee to place the Auxiliary Force under li.ibility for general 
service, and is of opinion that having in view the special cireunistances of 
i*.s morabers, any attempt to enforce this recommendation or to penalise 
employers will very seriously affect recruitment. Ibis conference also con 
aiders that the employment of the Auxiliary force in time of war as a second 
line of reinforcements for the British Army in India is not practical. 
Further it would be a waste of much valuable material fit for the commis- 
sioned rank.’’ 

Sir William CURRIE asked whether it was wise from the point of view 
of commerce, which supplied the sinews of war and from the point of view 
of the military authorities, who were responsible for measures of protoctioir 
that the Auxiliary Forces should be liable for general service when danger 
of invasion or other circumstances demanded it. Continuing, Sir William 
Currie said : “ It must be remembered that once such liability is legalised the 
Auxiliary Force takes its settled niche in the scheme of protection, and the 
commercial community can then have no complaint when the military authori- 
ties call up the Auxiliary Forces. For the military authorities are, and 
must bo, the solo judges of neco.ssity for such action. And it would be 
nianifestly unfair to any Commander-in-Chiof or General Ofiicor Commanding 
for the business community to attempt, when a crisis arose, to delay or 
postpone such mobilisation and claim exemptions for certain members of tboir 
staffs. The Committee in Para 14 of their report state : 
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“ We have nofc overlooked the possibility that this extension of tho 
liability of the Force may lead to the resignation of some of its membersi but 
we believe that the elimination of these will add to the general efficiency 
of the Force, for; on the one hand, those who disappear will be the least 
desirable and those who hamper the training of the more enthusiastic, while, 
on the other hand, the knowledge that the day may come when they will* 
be utilized to the full extent of their liability will be an incentive to the 
remainder to improve their efficiency/* 

Contining Sir William said : “ I would go farther. It would not 

only lead to resignations, but it would ruin the Force, for one must 

remember that recruitment is voluntary. All the Force consists in the 

main of those employed in commercial pursuits. Is all commerce to be 
dislocated because of, say, serious trouble on the Frontier? Take my 

own office as an example. We have a hluropoan staff of 32 men, of 

whom seven are officers in the Auxiliary Force and 15 are in non- 
commissioned and other ranks. If the Forces are called up, 22 out of 32 
would be under a solemn obligation to leave as required for any part of 
India, leaving 10 to carry on the shipping and mail services, mills and other 
industries. It is not practicable. This office is by no moans singular in this 
respect. I know of one which insists, in its agreement with its assistants, 
that they must join the Auxiliary Force. I know of another which would 
be loft with one member and two partners. Most of us do our best to 
assist the Auxiliary Force, but I think it may be taken as absolutely certain 
that if this general service recommendation is accepted by the Government 
of India, in self-defence the commercial houses will forbid more than a very 
small percentage of their assistants to join the Auxiliary Force, and this will 
moan a reduction of the units of the Force to a strength which wdll be of 
little military value as a second lino of defence to the British Army in India. 

Similarly with other units outside Calcutta. I refer to the Cossiporo 
Artillery, Assam Light Horse, etc. Are the jute mills and tea gardens, 
with thousands of labourers, to be left with no directing hands ? Members 
of the Auxiliary Forces should only be called upon to perform purely local 
service and training sufficient to fit them for such service. The reasons 
for this are obvious in this country. Those from whose ranks the maior 
portion of the Auxiliary Forces are drawn are the controlling and directing 
force of the various business of the country, and if they be taken away 
either for a long period of training or on active service, most of the business 
would cease to function, the least serious result possibly being the throwing 
out of employment of a largo number of Indian workmen and others. 

“ At home their places might bo filled, but such is not the case here, 
where large businesses employing hundreds of people are managed by a 
handful of Europeans 

Sir Willoughby Carey seconded the resolution which was carried. 

Further Resolutions 

The conference also passed the following resolution : ** This meeting of 
the delegates of the branches of the European Association in annual con' 
ference calls the earnest attention of those directing the activities of the 
British commercial and industrial conoerns to the vital necessity of assisting 
the British community in India to provide suitable representatives for public 
work. 


11 
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Careers in the Colonies. 

.Another resolution, moved by Mr. F. E. JAMES, was carried. The 
TCBolution runs ; “ In view of the difficult economical position of Europeans 
in India, this conference recommends that the Central Administration should 
consider in consultation with the Government of India, Indian educational 
authorities, and various Colonial Governments, the advisability of establish- 
ing? a system of vocational training in India for the sons and daughters of 
ilomiciled J^^uropeans, such as will fit them for useful careers in the Colonies. 

Interest in Public AVork. 

Mr. Kenneth CAMPPJJjL, moving the resolution calling the attention 
of those directing the activiticd.of Ibitiah commercial coneorns to the necessity 
of assisting the Pritish com:^iunity to i»r()vido suitable representatives for 
])ublic work, said the reason lor this cxi>ression of oi>inion was two-fold : 
firstly, because gentlemen who niight come forward and take up the burden 
of public work wci o backward ; and secondly, because in some cases wdioro 
members w'crc willing, senior partners or employers were not willing that 
they should do so. 

Opposition by Firms. 

Mr. \y, S. .1. Wll.SOiN, seconding the motion, said that while it was true 
that certain represontativos of firms in Calcutta were allowed to do public 
work, it uas equally true that more was now required of thorn, h’irms 
should realise that the days wore past when it was sufiicient that one of the 
leading men oi the community should rush uj) to the Central Lcgislaluro 
to take part in a dclnUc on a subject of extraordinary interest to the com- 
munity and then lush back to bis commercial “ gadi.’^ Firms with vested 
interests and permanent stakes in the country should realise to-day that 
those intorcsts were not as unassailable as they were in the past and that 
they were being assailed. Ihe resolution was carried. 
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Associated Chambers of Commerce 
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II. K tho Viceroy opened the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India and Ceylon at Calcutta on tho 14th December in tho 
presence of a largo and distinguished gathering. Tjord Lytton was present 
at the early part of tho mootirig. Besides dologatos, there were also present 
Sir Charles Tniics, Sir B. N. Mitra, Sir Hugh Stephenson, Mr. J. Donald, 
Maharaja Khaunish Chandra Roy, and Mr. G. P. Roy. 

Mr. Kenneth Campbell, President of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
in welcoming tho Viceroy, express ?d rejoicing at tho progress which Her 
Excellency Lady Reading had made since her recent serious illness. 

The Viceroy’s Speech 

Tho Viceroy, in reply, said : — 

“ 1 thank you most cordially for the warm welcome you have extended 
to mo and for tho sympathetic reforonces you liave made to Her Excellency 
Lady Reading. Her Excellency and I greatly appreciate your kindness. 
Tho many expressions of sympathy and kindly feeling wo have received 
from all classes and all parts of India during her recent illness have beeu 
a source, not only of gratification to mo, but strength and encouragement 
to Her Excellency. Let mo thank you also for tho kind terms in which you 
have Riiokon of myself and ray work and of my connection with the meeting 
of tho Associated Chamber. 

Viceroy’s Interest in Commerce. 

“ You have referred to the interest I have taken in commercial affair% 
When 1 came to India, among tho many concoi)tions I had formed, after 
much reflection, of tho responsibilities of my high office, none was clearer 
in my mind than the necessity of keeping my finger on the pulse of com- 
merce and finance and of maintaining tho closest touch with tho movement 
of its trade and industries. In my past experience I had boon brought into 
contact with many aspects of those questions and had been convinced of 
tho closeness of the tie which connects tho prosperity and contentment of 
a country with tho course of its trade and commerce. I bad no illusions as 
to tho depth of the reactions on the former which might ho engendered bi" 
any severe determination in the latter ; nor did I leave out of my picture 
that trade and commerce are delicate plants of complicated structure, that 
they are easily atfected in adverse ways by an atmosphere of political insecurity 
or of discontent, and that their normal course may not infrequently also 
run a risk of being impeded by misunderstanding in administrative measures. 
For those reasons, throughout my time as Viceroy I have kept a constant^ 
watch on the commercial and financial situation and everything that has a 
bearing upon it. It has had my moat earnest attention. 1 have taken 
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active steps from time to time to press forward the consideration of any 
measures appearing to me to be beneficial to the general commercial welfare 
and I have always encouraged the officers of my Government to maintain the 
closest touch with the commercial associations and businessmen at the chief 
centres of trade and industry. 

• The Year 8 Trade. 

“ 1 greatly appreciate your references to the extent to which your views 
received attention and consideration at the hands of my Government. The 
annual meetings of the Associated Chambers have afforded me a valuable 
opportunity of addressing you personally in regard to questions of interest 
to us and have enabled the members of my Government to exchange views 
and take part in comfortable discussions with those well qualified to speak 
on those subjects. I greatly regret that this is the last occasion on which 
I shall address the representatives of the Associated Chambers, but you may 
rest assured that my sympathy in all that concerns the welfare of that part 
of India’s activities you represent will never flag and that even after I lay 
down my office, as far as distance arid time permit, India’s commercial 
problems will continue to evoke my keenest interest and command my 
u 1 ide rst and i ng sy m pat hy . 

“ Before passing to other subjects, let me dwell for a moment, as has 
been my custom in the past, on the general course of trade in the present 
year. It could hardly perhaps be expected that the high watermark of last 
year’s activity could be coiiaistontly maintained. Some pause was, in fact, 
evident in the first few months of the year 1925-26, and the bulk of trade 
moving was somewhat less than iti the same period of the previous year. 
The wheat harvest also did not fulfil its early promise. Novortholoss, as 
the cold wejfthor started, goods began to move more easily and during the 
last four mouths railway earnings have exccctlcd those of the same period 
of last year. The price of several commodities has fallen. The Tariff 
Board reported in July that the heavy imports of iron and steel of last year 
had been absorbed into consumption and that stocks had returned to normal. 
The more remarkable items of the changes iii prices have lieeii the rise in 
the yjrico of raw .jute, due to a short crop, and the fall in the price of raw 
\jotton piece-goods and coal. Other features calling for observation are the 
continued stability of exchange and the hope of improvement in the mill 
situation in Bombay following on the cessation of the strike. I recognise 
that there has beeii considerable depression in business in Bombay, but I 
trust fortune may now take a turn for the better and that the outlook . may 
prove more hopeful. 

Steady Expansion. 

“ Generally speaking, it would appear that iri India as a whole there is 
abundant business to be done and though the margin of profit will, doubtless, 
be less than in some past years, the volume of demand is present and the 
atmosphere is favourable for steady if slow expansion of activity. 

“ The year has been marked by two events of outstanding importance 
in their possible reactions on tiade and commerce. 1 allude to the arrival 
of the Currency Commission in India and to the suspension of the Cotton 
Excise Duty. The enquiry which the Commission have undertaken of 
" advising on the complicated and technical issues of currency and exchange 
is a most arduous task, and I trust that the freest and fullest assistance 
will be given to the Bight lion. Hilton Young and his colleagues in their 
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investigations. I need hardly point out that the decisions which will be 
arrived at on their recommendations must necessarily be of the greatest 
impoi'tance to commercial interests and to the development of India’s 
resources. I fed sure that this aspect of their labours will be realised 
by all members of the commercial community and I look to them to give 
the Commission the benefit of their own knowledge and experience. I anx 
confident that the Commission will make a most valuable contribution to 
the solution of these problems which are of special difficulty and affect the 
general prosperity of the country in a marked degree. 


Cotton Excise Duty. 

“ As regards the Cotton Excise Duty, the statement issued by mo at the 
time of the promulgation of the Ordinance will have made the reasons for my 
action clear. My Government was under a promise to remit the Duty when 
financial considerations permitted its removal. At the time of the last IJudget, 
wo decided that considerations did not permit removal at that time a"d that 
preference in using surplus must bo given to the remission of provincial con- 
tributions. The Ijogisliitive Assembly at the time made gestures in favour 
of abolition, but were in substance in agreement with the course then taken. 

“ Meanwhile the situation of the mill industry in Bombay became serious. 
In September last the Assembly again discussed the question of the duty 
and voted for its suspension with full cognisance that suspension would 
involve abolition. It was the middle of the financial year and the position 
as rogard.s i^rospects and commitments was still uncertain. Ordinarily, legis- 
lation for the abolition of taxation would properly come under consideration 
only at Budget time. We were not prepared on the data thoii available to 
commit ourselves in September last to the abolition of the duty in the next 
Budget and it was idle to consider suspension unless it was to bo followed 
immediately by proposals for abolition. Later, when the year had declared 
itself more fully and wo had more detailed estimates before us of llnaficial 
prospects, wo determined that no serious financial risk would be incurred by 
Buspending the duty forthwith for the remainder of the year, with the inten- 
tion of proposing abolition in the next year, and after consultation with my 
Government and reference to the Secretary of State, and with their full 
approval 1 at once took the stop of promulgating an ordinance to suspend 
the duty with effect from the 1st of this month. In view of various obser- 
vations in the Press, 1 desire to emphasise that the statement issued by me 
with the Ordinance contains a plain recital of the facts and reasons that 
led to my action. No conditions, expressed or implied, are attached to 
the Buspensioii. The beneficial effect of this action in the situation in Bom- 
bay was immediate. I have boon gratified to observe that the owners lost 
no time in meeting the grievances of the mill-hands and restoring the cut 
in wages. The strike has ended and the mills are at work again. The 
Associated Chambers have no doubt also read the statement issued at 
Manebestor by the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association on the 
1st December, and have appreciated, as 1 have, the frank acceptance by 
Lancashire interests of the action we have adopted to carry out a long- 
standing promise and to ease the difficulties of our mill industry in India. 

Improvement of Agriculture. 

“ 1 do not propose to dwell on the agenda before you, save to express 
my gratification on observing that it includes a resolution regarding 
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agriculturo. With the general principle stated in the earlier part of that 
resolution, all those who know Indian conditions will, I feel sure, cordially 
agree. It would be premature for me to make any announcement, but 
without betraying confidence I may inform you that I and my Government 
have boon in communication with the Secretary of State for some time 
past on the question, and that we have invited the views of the Local 
G()vcn;mont.s in regard to definite proposals for the imi)rovoment of agri- 
culture. The recommendations we may eventually make to the Secretary 
of State must await the views expressed by the local Governments. But 
the Chambers may rest assured that the subject commands the attention 
that its importance to the country and to commerce in particular demands. 

“As this is the last occasion on which 1 shall address you, it would be 
fd interest to review the general conditions prevailing during my term 
of office and their effect upon the course of trad© and commerce. On my 
arrival in India, 1 found the commercial situation gloomy, prospects depres- 
sing, ;ind the commercial community in a state of discouragement. The 
3lHt March, 1921, brought to a close a most abnormal and disastrous year 
in Indian trade. The year 1919 had boon marked by a good monsoon. The 
true economic efforts of the World-War had not had time to declare them- 
selves and there was a general boom in trade. The soiene sky changed 
with st.nt.ling rapidity. In 1920-21 the monsoon wms poor, pul>lic expendi- 
ture oxcoeded ]>u1>Iic revenue hy 1\*8. 26 crores, the favourable trade balance 
changed into an adverse ])aianco of Ks. 80 crores, outlets for Indian produce, 
as for example tea, coiit.iiiuoiisly contracted wliilo the Indi.an nuirkcts wore 
corjgest.ed with large stocks oi highly valued exports. Itlxchangc had fallcL 
to Is. 3d. 

Position in India in 1921. 

“ In March, 1921 prices worn speedily reeodiiig from the high pitch of 
the previous year, credit throughout India was severely shaken ; nor were 
other conditions calculated to inspire confidence. 'Phe ])olil ical atmospliere 
waft heavily charged. The Reforms appeared to liave started on their journey 
under unfavourable auspices. If the commercial arid financial situation 
was depressing, there were equjilly sad features in the political situation which 
tfc.ided to make merchants discouraged and depressed. A period of diffi- 
culty and stagjjatioij followed, in sjuto of the high prices still ruling' for 
m.any commodities. The total value of the soa-bonro trade, ex])orts and 
imports, touched a lower figure than in any year from the close of the 
War up to the present time. Nino months later, in January, 1922, the 
President, of the Associated Chambers, in opening the annual mooting, ex- 
VTOssed the general despondency in the words which wo im doubt recall . 
What is before us, it is impossible to say, but we must admit there are 
groat masses of black clouds ahead out of wdiich anything may bo expected. 
In additi.)!! to other troubles, the conditions of the years of the War had 
prevented the proper maiiitonaiico of many of the services on which the 
general prosi)ority of the country depends. This was notably the case’ 
as regards Kailw^ays. Largo arrears of renewals and of replacements had 
accumulated and expansion naturally was severely impeded. All trades 
and indiJstricQ wore adversely affected by their conditions, though, fortu- 
nately, the time of severest difficulty was not always the same for each 
trade. Tea which was one of the first industries to experience a heavy 
setback, was also one of the earliest to revive. It is due to the concerted 
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measures taken by th.it industry and to the loyalty with which thov were 
carried out by individual members that tea of the standard grade fell rapidly 
in eight months in 1920 to 4d. a pound. But by 1926 the exports wore 
greater than they had ever been in quantity and fetched satisfactory prices. 

Brighter Prospects. * 

In other trades recovery has not been so strongly marked or so rapid. 
Many other branches, for example piece-goods, .into, cotton manufactures, 
iron and steel, and geucj’al exports and imports, have had to undergo almost 
similar difficulties. Recovery from the bed level of 1921 must necessarily be 
built up slowly. Debris had to bo removed and confidence restored. Econo* 
mic dislocation still prevails in other countries, but a comparison Ijotvvcon the 
present state of trade and that prevailing in 1921 appears to mo to show 
that India has come through this trial more successfully than many other 
countries and 1 am full of hope for the future. India has no real concrni 
with luxury trade, and the commodities dealt in are every day needs. In 
this respect, demand has revived at lower prices it is true, but, in my 
view, at healthier levels. There have been satisfactory monsoons and the 
general prospects arc far brighter. The balance of tnide turned once more 
two years ago in India’s favour. India’s tiado prosperity in view of bur 
largo population and low average of individual buying power, depends on 
large guantities of goods circulating at low prices rather than on small move- 
ments at high prices. It is very noticeable that, when prices of articles in 
commoi. demand, such- as piece-goods, rise sharply the decrease in consump- 
tion is immediate. Whereas in 1920-21 the weight of goods exported from 
India, for which records are by weight, was a little under 6 million t-ims, 
in 1924-25 it had risen to lOi millions tons. Taking exports and imports 
of the same class of goods together, volume of goods which loft and entered 
India last yo.»u‘ was 65 per cent, greater than the cxfiort and import totals 
of 1921. In value, the figures of last year show that 1924-25 was the best 
trade year India has over had. The total value of exports and imports 
exceeded the striking figures of Rs. G50 croros. Iffie indications are that 
the figures of the current year will be only slightly, if at all, lower than 
those of last year. * 

“ It is not o.asy to analyse the c.auses which have contributed to the 
notable change between the commercial situation in 1920-21 and the present 
day. To a large extent world conditions have contributed, though, as 1 
have already observed, I believe that conditions in India have improved 
more rapidly and in a more marked degree than in any other country. 
Good monsoons bavo undoubtedly played a large part in tbo change, Imt 
its change has not been wholly fortuitous. A largo measure of the alter- 
ations for the bettor is undoubtedly due to the grit and energy with which 
the commercial community in India have faced the problems before them, 
and to the stops which my Government have been able to take for the 
improvement of the facilities for trade and industry ; and it must not bo 
forgotten that the improvement of the political situation has engendered 
a feeling of stability and continuity and restored confidence, hitornal 
security has once more emboldened the timid to new ventures and revived 
the normal course of trade. 

The improvement in the general revenue position of the country in 
the last five years has been no less striking. In 1921 my Government wore 
struggling with the financial difficulties consequent on the War. The great 
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rise in pricos, tho hoavy charges involved in the increased pay of establish- 
ments, and the special expenditure incurred in the defence of our frontiers 
added enormoualy to our expenditure. We had a deheit in each oi the 
voMrs \9\9-20, 1920-21 and 1921-22 oi over Rs. 20 croros. In 1922-23 the 
deficit was Rs. 15 crores. The position has now completely changed* Not 
only has the Budget been balanced) but last year we were able to show a 
surplus of over Ks. 2 crores, and a beginning was made with the reduction 
rf provincial contributions, and tho general financial position of the provincial 
CTOvcrnmonts is now substantially bettor than it was five years ago. We 
have also been able to suspend the Cotton FiXeiso Duty with the confident 
hope of being in a position to remit it entirely during the next session 
(jf the Assembly. 

Cuts in Military Expenditure 

“ To those results. Providence has contributed tho gift of good monsoons 
But the present satisfactory financial outlook could hardly have been brought 
about oven with these blessings, except for the far-reaching and energetic 
campaign of retrenchment, powerfully assisted by 8ir Malcolm Hailey when 
Finance Member. Wo owe a debt of gratitude to Lord Inchape and his 
(’ollouguos for the very valuable advice we received from the Committee 
over V hose deliberations he so ably presided. I wish also to allude to 
the very ready and loyal help which I received in the reduction of military 
cxpe?iditure from the late Lord Rawlinson. Bearing fully in mind his 
^’reat responsibility for the efficiency of the defence of India, he nevertheless 
threw himself wholeheartedly into tho search for avenues of economy and 
afforded the greatest assistance in furthering the end we had in Aiew, 
'fho magnitude of tho achievement and tho searching nature of tho enquiries 
may be realised by tho figures. Expenditure was reduced in connection with 
tho Budget for civil expenditure for 1922-23 by Rs. 8 crores and Rs. 35 
lakhs. Tho Budget estimates for military expenditure in the same year 
amounted to Rs. 67? croros. The figures for net military expenditure after 
iiitrodi.ctioij of the economics advised bj'^ the Committee have been in 1922-23 
Rs. 65'3 crores, in 1923-24 Rs. 56*2 crores, and in 1924-25 Rs, 55T) crores. 

’ The great improvement in our financial position may be measured not 
cnly by our balanced Budget, but by the marked amelioration in the credit 
of the Government of India in the loan market. In this and many other 
impiwomonts in our financial arrangements the skill, energy, and experience 
of Sir Basil Blackett, my present Finance Member, have been of the greatest 
value. A few years ago wo had a floating debt of over Rs. 50 crores of 
Treasury Bills outstanding. These have been rapid. We have been able 
to borrow at progressively bettor rates, and in the current year wo 
have dispensed with a cash loan in this country, and in England have been 
able to fund on what appear to be satisfactory terms a substantial propor- 
tion of tho short term debt maturing in the near future. 

Tribute to Imperial Bank. 

“ The recently published report of the External Capital Committee has 
laid stress on the importance of developing India's own latent sources of 
rvcalth to assist her material development. I hope for a notable advance 
in this respect and look in this direction for the solution to a considerable 
extent of tho x>roblem of financing the development of the country. To 
this the creation of tho Imperial Bank, established in January, 1921, has 
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already materially contnbuted. I have watched the development of this 
institution during the past five years with constant interest. It has benefitted 
the trade oi the country to a great degree already by the extension of 
branches, by centralising for employment in the interests of trade the Go- 
vernmont balances in a manner which was impossible before its creation, 
and by the provision of increased facilities for remittances. It has already* 
taken its place among the great banks 01 the world, and I am confidont 
of the success awaiting it in the future. The last hve years have been 
marked by great energy in administrative re-organisation and constructive 
legislation. 

“The War had necessarily impeded progress in both those directions. 
In no direction, perhaps, has this advaiiiie been more remarkable than in the 
case of the Railways. Following upon the recommendations of the Acworth 
Committee and the advice of the Inchcape Committee re-orgaiiisation has 
been sot on foot which has raised the railways from a state of inefficiency 
and of being a charge to the State to a position where they provide an ade- 
quate return on capital invested and efficiently cope with the growing needs 
for transportation. The stages of this change are to be found in the deci- 
sion of the Legislature to provide a steady annual grant for five years for 
capital expenditure, the re-organisation of the Railway Department under 
Sir Clement llindley, Chief Commissioner for Railways, effective economy in 
current expenditure, the separation of Railway finance from general finance, 
the establishment of reserve and depreciation funds, and the adoption of 
a forward policy in the construction of new linos of a remunerative character. 

Increased Railway Profits. 

“ Among these measures I class, as of special importance, the separation 
of railway finances. I cannot too highly praise the good sense which the 
Legislature brought to boar 011 the discussion of this measure. It enabled 
the Railway administrations on the one baud to pursue a steady policy 
of extension and improvoment ; while it secures to the State a regular 
and increasing return from railway investments. The acceptance of the 
principle that railway profits, so long as the State is assured of a 
moderate return on capital invested, should be utilised for railway purposes, » 
is of primary importance to the efficiency and development of the railway 
systems of the country and the general prosperity itself. Time will not 
permit me to enter into the numerous improvements effected or under 
contemplation. It will suffice to let the figures speak for themselves. With 
the progress in rehabilitation and extensions, the number of tons of goods 
originating on railways has increased from 63*5 millions in 1921-22 to 
87 million tons last year, while miles increased from 17,700 millions in 
1921-22 to over 21,000 million in 1924-25. On the financial side the work- 
ing of railways in 1921-22 formed a very heavy charge on the revenues of the 
country. All this is now changed. The net profits after paying all interest 
amounted to Rs. 1*22 croros in 1922>23 to Rs. 6*47 crores in 1923-24, and 
Rs. 13*50 crores in 1924-25. While my Government are conscious that there 
is much still to be done in improving railway facilities in relation to passengers 
and goods and generally, there is every reason to be satisfied with the 
remarkable progress made reflecting great credit on those responsible for ^ 
railway administration. 

** In connection with commerce and industry, number of other construc- 
tive measures have been put into execution. I need only refer to two 
12 
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of them. The Members of your Chamber are iivell acquainted with the history 
of the Fiscal Gommissiou, and the operation of the Tariff Board which 
had its origin in that Commission’s recommendations. These measures were 
of groat interest in the constitutional aspect from their connection with 
a convent recommended for adoption to liis Majesty’s Government by the 
* Joint Parliamentary Committee in order to secure a greater measure of 
freedom for India in working out her own fiscal policy. 

Protection in India. 

“ Protection is a difficult subject and has its critics in principle and 
practice. Protection in India, bowcvei;, is given for definite periods only and 
the whole question is subject to discussion and reconsideration periodically 
at the proper moment. Meanwhile, the Tariff Board may bo congiatulated 
on the great care and thoioughnrss with which they conduct their enquiries. 
The recommendations of the Board are also minutely fecrutinised by the 
Legislature. As a result, no pioiectioii is given until a case for help is 
thorou::hly made out and has sUod the lest of public examination. The 
amount of assistance to bo given is also very ligidly tested by my Government 
and can be described in any case as erring on the side of undue generosity. 

“ I have given i)ersonal attention to the complaints abtmt delays in jud- 
icial proceedings and in the execution of decrees which are specially vexatious 
in commercial suits. I’ho recommendations which Sir George Kan kin’s 
Committee have made have proved of the greatest value. Several suggestions 
have already been put into effect, and other reforms recommended in civil 
procedure are under discussion with the Local Governments and High Courts. 
1 confidently look for a considerable degree of improvement in the method 
of procedure as the outcome. The past five years have been a period of 
considerable activity in coiistru ctive legislation. 

“ After a full enquiry, and in consultation with the trades concerned, the 
Legislature has passed measures to improve the methods of trading in cOtton 
and coal. The Cotton Cess Act has also become law, which is intended to 
facilitate developments both in the quality and production of Jiidian cotton 
in the interests of traders, mill-owners and agriculturists. An Insuruuco 
Bill is in circulation for opinion, and will, 1 trust, receive the most careful 
study and thought in commercial circles. Measures for the training and 
registration of auditors to onsuro a higher standard of profossiona] training 
and practice, so necessary in view of the expansion of joint stock companies 
in India, are also under consideration and commercial opinion on the proposals 
will be shortly invited. 

“ The administration of shipping .and ports also is receiving most careful 
attention. A Shipping Bill has been prepared as a first instalment to deal 
with coastal lighting. The rules with rcgaid to the safety of life on ships 
at sea and the carriage of deck passengers, have been entirely overhauled 
and brought into consonance with modern requirements. I’he last five 
years have seen rcniarkablo progress in labour legislation. Indeed, more 
has been accomplished in the period than in the whole preceding generation. 

“There has been a radical revision of the Factories Act introducing a 
60 hours’ week, the exclusion of children between the ages of 9 and 12, the 
abolition of night work for women and other reforms. The new Mines Act 
enforces somewhat similar reforms, a curtailment of hours, a weekly rest 
day, and the stoppage of child work. Antiquated legislation dealing with 
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breaches of workmen's contracts has been repealed. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act has introduced for the first time a comprehensive system for 
alleviating hardship caused by industrial accidents. A Bill to encourage and 
protect healthy trades union organisations is before the Assembly. The 
question of providing means of conciliation in trade disputes has been 
thoroughly explored, but it would bo premature to legislate on this question * 
until the Trades Union Bill has become law. In the measure we have 
adopted the employers have been fully taken into our confidence in the 
preliminary stages and their readiness to co-operate, even where their 
immediate interests were to some degree prejudiced is most laudable. Some 
may think that the pace of reform in labour legislation has been unduly 
rapid but our action has followed that adopted by most civilised countries 
and is in accordance with principles which will scarcely bo disputed. The 
measures placed on the Statute Book have been, in my view, well considered. 
They were designed to meet genuine needs and to remedy admitted defects. 

I am convinced that public opinion generally will regard them, as experience 
in working the rules is gained, as not only necessary when judged by 
ethical standards and directly beneficial to the workers concerned, but as 
actually a lvantagoous also to industry generally. 

Sir Charles Innes’ Work. 

“ I carvnot pass from the subject without placing on record my high 
appreciation of the valuable assistance I have received from Sir Charles 
Innes, Momber-in-Charge of the Department of Commerce and Railways. 
Ho has brought the highest qualities to bear on the difficult problems that 
faced him throughout those years and has addressed himself to the solution 
of these intricate questions with the most laudable energy and with great 
gifts of perception, intuition and sympathy. In all measures his efforts 
have been most ably seconded by Mr. Chadwick, the Secretary in the 
Department. 

“ 1 am also greatly indebted to the Member-in-Charge of the Department 
of Industries and Labour, formerly Sir A. Chatteijee, High Commissioner 
for India in London, and now Sir B. N. Mitra. It has been a period of, 
busy constructive work in the Department, and I am convinced that the 
greatest care and foresight have baeri exercised in dealing with the diflSicult 
measures which have been introduced to the lasting benefit of the Industrial 
expansion of India. 

The Economic future 

“ When I passed the last 4i years in review I naturally fell into specula- 
tion as to what the years to come holds in store, from what angle of view 
will the businessman be justified in regarding the future prospects for trade 
in India, and to what lesson do the dramatic events of the quinquenuium 
point, I felt that in a period in which the prices of many commodities are 
still falling my review might seem to take too optimistic a direction. All 
trades and industries have not yet recovered the stability which characterised 
commerce in pre-War years. In certain industries there are still adjust- 
ments of prices needed before consumption approaches pre-war standard. . 
It may, indeed, be urged that though the volume of trade is increasing it 
is still hard to get business, and there is little profit in it when obtained. 
^Nevertheless, 1 do believe that even if it is harder to get, there is business 
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in plenty to be done. Recovery may be slow — it must be slow after acute 
depression— but a slow and sure general progress is far better than short 
spells of dramatic profits in a few trades. I am convinced that the change in 
the past five years have been radical and is wholly salutary. The Conditions 
are settling down steadily but surely to a stable situation, the best seed bed 
‘for trade to grow. Perhaps the margin of profit may not be large, but the 
bulk of the business is there. Let me once more remind you that the total 
value of imi)ortB and exports last year reached the striking figure of Rs. 650 
croros. Jwory day commuuicatioiis and transport facilities are opening up 
and remittance resources and other machinery for trading are improving. 
Full stability, 1 admit, is not to be secured until it is also established in 
other trading countries of the world. Put the Pact of Locarno will, 1 am 
confident, help to remove the obstacles, and the day is in sight when the 
people of the world will once more bo in a position to devote their attention 
to the peaceful avocation of trade and commerce. Meanwhile, the lessons 
of the past years show that in government and business alike the new coir 
ditions call again, as in the past, for continuous application, for unceasing 
attention and unremitting energy, so that when the day comes India may 
attain her high and honoured place in the great comity of the trading 
countries of the world. 

“ Gentlemen, 1 must now bid you goodbye. I leave you with confidence 
in the future of the commerce and industry of India and 1 cordially wish 
you and those associated with you, from the highest to the lowest, all good 
fortune and prosperity 


Resolutions. 

Business l.osses and Income Tax. 

Sir William Currie, of the Bengal Chamber, moved “ That this Asso- 
ciation again impress on the Government the equity of making provision 
for business losses when computing income-tax, arid strongly recommends 
«.that it should he made permissible for au assessee to carry forward losses 
for a period of throe years.” 

Sir William Currie observed that they could, in all reasonableness, 
request the Government to give out of the surplus Budget rovenuo the 
greatest consideration to the claim for relief from a positioii which was unfair 
to a business assessee. Ihe permanent method of assessing taxation was 
entirely one-sided, for, when times were good the Government took full 
share of the profits, but w hen limes were bad they became of no interest 
to the Inland Revenue Depaitmcnt, which waited above them \ulture-like 
until they again raised their heads above water when the shingling process 
recommenced. It was a case of “ Heads I w in, tails you loose.” 

The resolution was carried. 

Supertax on Companies. 

Mr. V. A. Grantham, on behalf of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
moved : That this Association recommend to the Government of India 

that the imposition of the supertax on companies in India be discontinued 
at an early date.” 
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He said it was true that the supertax was now levied at the so-called 
fiat rate on the whole profit of a company with a free half lakh, and no 
longer at a graded scale of rates on the undistributed profits of a company. 
They contended that the principle of the tax was unsound, and the free 
half lakh had the effect of making the tax a graded tax instead of a fiat rate 
tax. He held that the tax was inequitable. The total income of the avonigff 
investor was below the supertax mark. Why, then, should ho be called 
upon to suffer a supertax at all in regard to that portion of his income which 
was invested in companies ? 

Sir William Currie seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Industrial Statistics. 

There was an interesting discussion on the resolution of Mr. Grantham, 
urging that the preparation of industrial statistics providing a continuous 
record of the economic condition of the working classes should be under- 
taken by the Central Government and not by provincial Governments. 

Mr. Grantham stated that the resolution had probably greater interest 
to the Bombay Chamber than to other Chambers, for not only had they an 
active labour ottice, but labour had reached a more advanced stage than 
in other provinces and they had, in consequence, more than their share of 
labour troubles. As a result the Bombay Government had threatened them 
for the past three years with a Statistics Bill entailing the compulsory 
collection of industrial statistics. What they had to dotermino was the real 
purpose that lay behind the collection of industrial statistics and statistics 
showing clearly the manner and means by which their chief industries wore 
run. Industries which to a great extent competed with similar industries 
in other countries should bo of prime interest to those who were responsible 
for shaping the tariffs and industrial policy of the country. He was, there- 
fore, of opinion that legislation dealing with their collection should be a 
matter for the Central Government, or else they would be robbed of much 
of their economic value. 

Sir B. N. Mitra regretted that the mover had dragged out the question 
of legislation in industrial statistics. The points, in his opinion, to bo con- 
sidered were, whether they considered it necessary that legislation should 
be undertaken for collecting statistics. If their point was to take exception 
to certain actions which had been taken in the past on the subject by a 
provincial Government he stated that that matter had already been settled 
by representatives of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce when that measure 
came up before the Legislative Council of that provincial Govornmeiit. 

The resolution was opposed by Mr. C. R. Wood of the Madras Chamber. 

Mr. S. II. Taylor, of the Upper India Chamber moved an amendment 
that the following words be added : “ without committing ourselves to the 
opinion that the unlimited collection of statistics is desirable or necessary. 
This Association is of opinion, etc. 

The amendment was carried. 

Water Hyacinth Pest. 

Mr. Clerk, of the Bengal Chamber, moved : “ That this Association* 
urges on the Government the nocessity for legislation enforcing the dostruc* 
tion of the weed known as the water hyacinth.” 
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lie said it was a serious pest and had become a distinct menace to 
aj:ricnlturo and commerce in Bengal in the neighbouring provinces and in 
Karaingui.]. The Chamber had previously brought the matter to the notice 
oJ llic Government but apparently nothing had been done. It was for 
Government experts to decide the form of the legislation necessary. 

' Messrs. A. R. Leiahman, of Chittagong, and C. E. Wood, of Madras, 
supported the motion. 

Sir Hugh Stephenson, on behalf of the Bengal Government, said there 
V as a growing fooling in Bongal with regard to tho water hyacinth post. 
Tho Irrigation Department was experimenting a method of eradicating the 
evil weed. 

Tho motion was carried. 

Stamp Duty on Jjoans, 

Mr. B. E. Eddis, of tho Bongal Chamber, moved : “ That in the opinion 
(tf the Association underwriting charges such as stamp duty and other 
expenses incidental to tho re-issuo of a loan raised for capital work by a 
local authority, such as a port trust, are originally chargeable to capital.” 

Sir Charles Innes said that the Governnjent of India would pay attention 
to the views of the Associated Chamber on tho subject. 

Tho motion was carried. 

Competition with Japan. 

Mr. V. A. Grantham of Bombay, moved : “ The Association recom- 

riiCiid to tho Government of India that the Convention with Japan of the 
nth March, 1905, be terminated as soon as possible.” 

Ho said ho did not disguise tho fact that the carrying into effect of the 
resolution would open the road to a tariff war with a foreign country, and 
l.c did not protend to know whether India was ready or fit for a tariff war. 
diipanese competition, as far as Bombay was conco rued, meant competition 
in the yarn and piece-goods trade. But it did necessarily mean dumping. 
By dumping ho meant selling goods in a foreign country below the cost of 
production. Ho v/as not able to say whether tho Japanese had resorted 
t(? dumping or not, l)ut he knew that they wore Competing with them very 
seriously in tho piece-goods and yarn trade in India both in regard to the 
local industry and Lancashire goods, Japanese goods being sold at so cheap a 
rate that they wore causing the local mills to work at a loss in order to 
retain their business, and wore making serious inroads into the Lancashire 
trade. If that competition continued, the expansion of the local industry' 
would bo stopped owing to tho unfair competition. The local mill pro- 
duction had to be sold at below cost price, and no industry could stand up 
against that indefinitely. Tho only way to deal with the external competi- 
tion was through import tariff, and that brought them against the convention 
made with Japan. 

Mr, C. K. Wood, of Madras, opposed the motion. 

Mr. C. B. Charters, of Bengal, suggested that the best way of bringing 
proBSuro on Japan would be for India to pet into touch with other nations 
who had signed the Convention, instead of working alone, and to take 
ebneorted action. If tho resolution was carried 33 per cent, of tho export 
trade with Japan, of Bengal, and Bihar would be in danger. He opposed tho 
motion, which was lost. 
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ResolutiouB were carried recommeDding the adoption of a conventional 
rate of exchange for the purpose of comparing sterling and rupee tenders 
and converting the former at selling rate for Telegraphic transfer ; urging 
the extension of exemption from income-tax to working partners ; limiting 
the amount to Rs. 3,000 per month ; and also suggesting an adequate pro- 
vision of funds for the Meteorological Department. 


2ND D AY — 1 5 TH DECEMBER 1 925. 

Early Announcements urged. 

The conference of the Associated Chambers of Commerce concluded 
Its session on the 15th December. 

Mr. V. A. Grantham, on behalf of the Bombay Chamber, moved a 
resolution requesting the Government of India to announce their purchases 
of sterling for remittance to England immediately after each purchase, 
instead of at the end of each month, as was done at present, lie said that 
his Chamber did not regard with any favour the system under which the 
Government now purchased sterling. They much preferred the purchases 
to be by public tender, and they had submitted evidence to that ctfoct to 
the Royal Commission on Indian Currency. It appeared to them that when 
the Government wore buying remittances in largo quantities it was very 
diflScnlt for traders in banks to form any idea as to the tiond of the exchange 
market, or indeed, how to operate at all when they had to wait till the end 
of a month to know exactly. 

Sir Charles limes said that the Finance Member preferred to contiiiuo 
the present arrangement. The (question had been referred to the Currency 
Commission. 

Mr. C. E. Wood (Madras Chamber), opposing the resolution said that 
the hands of the Govornmont should not bo tied. 

Mr. Grantham proposed the following amendment to the resolution : — 
“ If the Government are unable to accept this suggestion this Association will 
welcome a weekly announcement. , 

The amended motion was carried. 

Development of Agriculture. 

The Chamber next adopted a resolution moved by Mr. Grantham, recog- 
nising that the prosperity of trade and industry in India depended to an over- 
whelming degree upon the purchasing power of the people, and that such 
purchasing power could not be increased materially except by the develop- 
ment of agricultural productivity in India, and welcoming the decision of the 
Government of India to co-ordinate the activities of agricultural dovclop- 
mont in the various provinces. 

Mr. Grantham said that the prosperity of India could not be iricroased 
materially except by the development of agricultural productivity. ATas 
it not, ho asked equally true that unless the purchasing power of the people 
of India was substantially increased modern methods of manufacture in this 
country with or without the artificial stimulus tariffs, would rapidly roach ^ 
their limit of expansion ? He advocated the spread of agricultural knowledge 
amongst the educated classes, and believed that the Agricultural Departments 
wanted the backing of the Legislature. 
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The Chamber recommended that no further faeilities should be given 
to municipalities and in particular to those municipalities connected with 
ViOrts through which a considerable through trade passes to levy non-refund* 
al>lo terminal taxes. 

Mr. Orantbam said that taxation of that type was wrong in principle 
a fid that all terminal taxes should be abolished and other taxes substituted. 

Sir Charles Iriiies said that the question was one of groat impoiijanco 
and touched the fiscal policy of tho Government of India. The matter 
was l ofcrred to the Taxation Committee, but that Committee's report, had 
i:ot yet ])een published. Tho opinion of tho Associated Chambers would 
l/c- of groat assistance to the Government. 

Bills in Foreign Currency. 

The last resolution adopted by the Associated Chambers urged the 
Goverr.niont of India to undertake legislation without further delay to 
]'rovido that in the absence of any express stipulation to the contrary, all 
bills drawn in foreign currencies be payable at the rate of exchange ruling 
r.ri the date of actual payment. 

Mr. Grantham said the whole question was whether the rate of ox* 
'-hango for bills drawn in foreign currencies should be calculated as at the 
date of payment or tho date of maturity. A Bombay High Court judgment 
I'ulccl that it should bo tho date of maturity, and it was to rectify a want 
of c(iuity and tho restriction of credit involved in that judgment that they 
,«o.;rgosted legislation on tho lines of that obtaining in Hong Kong. 

Sir Charles Inues explained that their legal advisers had told thenj 
tiuit. the difiiculty could be overcome without legislation. It was found that 
.all Chandlers had not unanimously accepted the suggestion and that certain 
Jiidian Chambers had opposed it. lie asked the Associated Chambers t(i 
.iddi-ess tho Government on tho subject, putting forth their views in the 
matter. 

Tho conference then terminated. 
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Chapter I. — Preliminary Statement. 


To 

The PreBident, AlMndia Congress Committee, 

Sir, 

We, the members of the Assam Opium Enquiry Committee, having been 
lippointcd by the Assam Provincial Congress Committee in its sitting of the 
20th Juno, 1924, to enquire into the opium habit, “ which has caused misery, 
unhappiness, physical and moral degradation,” among the Assamese people 
ill general, bog to submit the following Report : — 

In considering the matters referred to us, we have throughout borne 
in mind the terms of reference which laid stress on the “ misery, unhappi- 
ness, physical and moral degradation,” which the opium habit has caused 
amongst the Assamese people in general, and also on the fact that the 
Government policy regarding this problem is disapproved of by all schools 
of political thought in Assam. 

Wo assembled at Jorhat on the 27th .hinc, 1924, and addressed our- 
selves, in the first instance, to the task of revising and finally approving the 
terms of the provisional questionnaire, which had been drawn up by the 
Spcrctary of the Committee to ascertain the trend of representative iioir 
oflBcial opinion on the subicct comprised within our terms of reference. 
The distribution was undertaken on our behalf by the Assam Frovincial 
Congress Committee, and it was also published widely in the press. We 
examined in all 325 witnesscss in public and 20 submitted their written 
statements, making 345 witnossess in all who gave ovidonce. 

The Committee started its itinerary on the 5th July, 1 924, and the 
distance covered by it approximated to 1250 miles. Pressure of time and 
business, and consideration of economy led us to decide not to visit Golaghat, 
Manpaldoi, Rarpeta, Goalpara and Idmbri. We concluded our itinerary on 
the 29th September, 1924. 

In making this enquiry our difficulties have been many. Especially 
during the rainy season in Assam, we had to travel in the interior under 
the most trying circumstances, taking the help of all possible forms of 
conveyance, from a buffalo-cart to a small dug-out. Sometimes wo found 
ourselves in small country boats, on a vast sheet of water, and sometimos 
in the midst of big jungles. Owing to these difficulties, on some occasions, 
we failed to roach our destination, in accordance with our published pro- 
gramme, because the boatmen lost their way in the Hooded jangles. For 
these shortcomings, wo owe an apology, especially to the people of 
Dhakuakhana and North Eakhimpur. 

Out of the w itnesses examined, and thoso who have submitted written 
statements, there were as many as 26 Government pensioners, 6 Rai 
Bahadurs, 3 Rai Sahibs, 1 Khan Sahib, 11 Chairnion of various Municipalities 
and Local Boards of the Province, 12 Jail-visitors, 15 Medical men, 7 
Kavirajes (medical practitioners practising Ayurvedic treatment), 6 Mau^adars 
(Revenue Collectors), 2 Editors of Local newspapers, 54 Opium-eaters, 
18 cx-opium-caters, 6 women (including 3 opium-eaters). Over and above 
the examination of witnesses, wo personally inspected villages, which were 
typical from the point of view of opium addiction. 

Wo take this opportunity of recording our sincere and deep appreciation 
of the trouble ai.d labour undertaken by Mr. C. F. Andrews, in coming 
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down on different ocoasions to Assam in order to infuse into us an earnest 
and practical desire for an enquiry of this nature, and finally to conclude 
the enquiry by revising the whole of our proceedings after a long stay in 
Assam. We also thank him for his efforts in obtaining help for us from 
the members of the AlMndia Congress Committee, who passed an 
important resolution protesting against the opium excise policy of tho^ 
Government of India and supporting an enquiry into the opium habit 
in Assam. Furthermore, we would here express our special gratitude to 
him for *his very arduous task in thoroughly revising this Report itself and 
writing an introduction to it, which explains the nature and importance of 
the subioct. Without his expert aid and experience, we should have found 
it very difficult to carry through our work to its conclusion and to present 
concisely the facts which we have obtained. 

We also wish to express our thanks to the witnesses, who so kindly 
appeared before us and submitted to our examination. The considered and 
exhaustive nature of their statements has been of the greatest possible 
assistance to us in forming our conclusions. We gladly record our obliga- 
tions to the various District Congress and other Committees ; to public 
bodies and ju’orninent men for their courtesy in placing office rooms and 
other accomodation at our disposal and generally facilitating the examination 
of ous witnesses and helping us in every way for the accomplishment of our 
Enquiry. 

As this the first investigation of a non-official character conducted in 
Assam* by our body of workers, wo would apologise boiorohand for its 
leficioncios in many important respects, of which we ourselves are fully 
conscious. We hope, luvcrtholoss, that, in spite of these, it may adequately 
servo the purpose for which it is required, namely, to give full public 
information concerning the opium sale, consumption and addiction in Assam. 

It must be remembered that this Enquiry was conducted for the most part 
in the Assamese language. It would have been far easier for us, theroiorc, 
to reproduce our evidence and our own comments in the vernacular of 
our province. .Eut as wo have a largo purpose to serve, we have been 
obliged to translate everything into English. While the Report gains a 
wider circulation in this manner, we are painfully aware at the same time * 
that it loses vigour and freshness. 

We should make clear at once in this preliminary statement, that we 
have attempted throughout to carry through our investigations on non-party 
lines. Our sympathy with the Non-co-operation Movement wo frankly acknow- 
ledge. Yet, as our list of witnesses will clearly prove, wo have gone far 
beyond the bounds of that movement in gathering our information. Wc 
have found out, beyond any shadow of doubt, that the opium evil iu 
Assam is regarded as a national disaster, under the shadow of which our 
whole national life is darkened. We have had no difficulty, therefore, in 
obtaining help in our enquiry from every x>arty in the country. To the best 
of our ability wo have endeavoured to keep out of our Roi)ort anything 
which would not be agreed to by those who may differ from us in politics, 
but are one with us in the desire to sot our country entirely free from the 
opium habit. 

Chapter II. — Assam and its People. 

Assam is situated in the furthest eastern corner of India and is bounded 
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tbo north by tha BhuUn Hills and tho Himalayas, on the south by 
Manipur State and Bengal, on the east by Burma and on the west by 
Tho Chinese frontier is not far distant on the oast and the Tibetan 
i ontior comes near on the north. The opium question mainly affects tho 
people living in the Brahmaputra Valley which forms tho northern section 
of the Province. This valley is also willed the Assam Valley. 

The Assamese speaking people are resideni.R of the six districts of 
Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Darrang, "Nowgonj;, Kamrup, and Goalpara. The 
tiny districts of Balipara Frontier Tract and Sadiya Frontier Tract, which 
arc really continuations of Darrang and Ijakbimpur districts, contain a small 
number of Assamese peo])lo. The old Assamese kingdom consisted of all 
these districts. The disti’icts of Cachar and Sylhot, though now politically 
included ill the ])rt)viiioo of Assam, are mainly Bengali-speaking and are not 
seriously alFoclod by tho opium habit. In fact, tho district of Sylhet has 
Clip of tho lowest, ratofl of consumption in India. 

In addition to the Assamese speaking race, tho Brahmaputra Valley is 
:.!,co inhiihited by (1 ) Mikirs (1,11,529) who are mainly residents of the 
ilills of Nowgoiig, Kamrup and Sibsagar ; (2) Kacharis (2,03,533) who 
inljahit tho ])Lii]js of Darrang, Kamrup, Lakhimpur, (joaljiara and Sibsagar ; 
{3} (-Jaro (22,526) who occupy the siih-montanc tracts of the Assam Valley , 
( 4 ) Mil is i'th5,2^<4) n ho reside on tho banks of the Brahmaputra and other 
river-' lu' llu; Assam Valley up to Jbrrang. Tlicse tiihcs .‘qieak their own 
toiiL'iio at home, hut speak Assamese on all other C'ccasions, and are included 
i’. the Ap]>cndix XIII, as indigenous people of Assam. Fxeept those mcir 
Ion fid above, there arc other people or tribes .such as Khainplis, Singjihos. 
Mishmi:'! and J>aftlas, who inhabit the hills of Assam and its )>orders, tliouufi 
their immher is very small. They are also iiieludcd in the eategory of the 
indigenous iiopulation in our calculation. 

The following tables give the population (a) of tho luovijico (including 
>"\lhet and Cachar wdiioh are Bengali speaking), (I?) of tho Assam A'alley 
tu) of the indigenous inhabitants of Assam proper. 

(a) Populatioi] of the Province. 


1881 

... 

... 6,129,301 

1891 

••• 

... 6,477, StiO 

1901 


... 6,126,945 

1911 


... 7,060,945 

1921 

... 

... 7,990,246 


This table includes the population of Manipur State as well. 


(b) Population of the Assam 
in lakhs. 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 


Valley, including Garo Ilills, given 

... 25,33,495 

— 25,87,228 
... 27,42,102 

... 32,48,319 

... 39,91,682 
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[c) Assamese speaking population including the bilingual tribes of 
the Hills and plains. 

1881 ... ... 19,20,726 

1891 ... ... 18.26,649 

1901 ... ... 17,73,484 

1911 ... ... 20,23,972 

1921 ... ... 21,13,569 

From 1881 to 1901 there was a steady decrease in the indigenous 
Assamese speaking population. 

This was chiefly duo to the diseases of kala-azar, cholera, small-pox 
and malaria. Taken as a whole, according to the census returns of 1891 and 
1901, the indigenous population of the Assam Valley, decreased by 5*4 per 
cent, between the years 1881 and 1891, and by a further 6*4 per cent, 
between the years 1891 and 1901. Only very slowly since the year 1901 
has there been any recovoi’y and the natural increase is still below the 
Jiornval growth of population under average conditions. 

It is among the indigenous Assamese race that the opium habit chioi-y 
prevails and especially among the Hill tribes as they come down and settle 
in the plains. This one fact, that the opium habit is pi-actically confifiod bo 
the indigenous pc^pulatioii, as a vicious habit of life, must l)e constantly borne 
in mind while rcadin,4 this Report. F'or this reason, tfie itinora’-y of the 
present Commission was confined to lljG Oislricts where the Assamoso popu- 
lation was most numerous, and all the witnesses were taken iroin these 
districts. We note that the same practice was followed by the CFovornment 
Commission of 1913 ol which Mr. A. W. Botham was ‘th»' Chairman. 'I'he 
sixth District of (TO.ilpara, which has a eonsid-'rabb' )M)))ulation of Assamese, 
■was not included l)y the Botham Commission in their investigations, Ijecause 
there is now very little opium taken there, oven by the Assamese themselves. 

The most serious factor of all, with regard to opium coi)suriii>ti()n in 
the ljrahmai)utra Valley of Assam, is that the evil has become most deeply 
rooted among the a.giicultural village population and the ilill tribes. The 
educated classes iJi the tfiwiis arc ])ractically irnnjune. But in remote • 

villages, such as those in North Lakhhnpur, w-hich arc avvay from t lie eci*t]-cs 
of ediicaticn in the towns, the opium habit has become irigrainod a!id whole 

villages are sub.iect to o})ium addiction. AVe have visited such remote 

areas and have found that the Government figures for opium coi sumption 
provide a record of the indolence and degradation of t.he village people. In 
proportion to the rate of oi)iuiii consumption the deterioration of the villages 
is manifest, AVo have also found that the immigrant population in these 
areas, so long as it docs not take to opium, remains healthier and more 
industrious than the indigenous population. At the same time, in certain 

areas whore the immigrants have lived for a long time in contact with 
opium addicts, they also have contracted the opium habit with the same 
harmful effects. 

It is nocc.ssary to repeat, by way of special emphasis, that in all that 
follows in this Report, one supremely important feature, for statistical 
purposes, must bo never lost sight of for a moment. JTe arc not dealincf^ 
with the whole population of A^&am (which now numbers eight million pcoi)le 
and includes the populous districts of Sylhet and Cachar), but only with 
the Brahmaputra A^alley and the Burrounding hills. Even in the Brahma- 
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piitra Valley, we are dealing chiefly with the indigenous Assamese popula- 
tion, and those Hill tribes which come down into the valley for the opium 
drug. Wo shall discuss at length the problem of the effect of opium consump- 
tion upon the neighbouring tea-garden labourers and other immigrants ; for 
it raises great and important issues. But the problem which will demand the 
main part of our attention will be the reduction of consumption among the 
agricultural Assamese villagers and the Hill tribes. The five districts which 
are chiefly affected are ; Kamrup, Nowgong, Darrang, Sibsagar and 
liakhimpur. Of these five districts, the average records, over a period of 
fifty years, show clearly that Kamrup is the least heavily infected ; that 
Darrang comes next ; and that Nowgong, Sibsagar and Lakhimpur are 
the worst. 


* Chapter III. — Opium Consumption in Assam. 

The oiuum ]>oppy was already known to the Greeks in the first century 
and then to the Arabs and Persians, from whom it came to India probably 
during the Moghal period. The royalty and the nobles of the court of Delhi 
indulged in this drug, as it was commonly believed to vitalise the system. 
The prevalence of the opium habit in certain parts of the north of India 
in probably duo to the spread of the drug to the common people from the 
Moghal court. 

During the latter part of the Seventeenth Century, when the MoghaKs 
cumo into contact with the kings of Assam, it is possible that they some- 
times fieut ‘ ajjirtg * (opium) as a present to the Assam Royal Court, and 
that from about this time the habit first came to be known in Assam. This 
theory is based more upon common report than on any authentic document, 
because in the daily records of the Ahom kings called ‘ buraiijis,' no one 
has conic across anything indicating the prevalence of the opium habit or 
oven the receiving of such presents from the Court at Delhi. If the custom 
had been as common as now, or only slightly less, there would have certainly 
been some reference to opium, because these chronicles took care to describe 
iho minutest details of the royal functions and the events of each day. 

Naturally we look also into the Vaisbnava literature of Assam, which 
is so rich in ancient documents, in order to find any reiorenco in them to 
the opium habit among the people. But there, too, we fail to find any 
reference either to poppy cultivation or to opium addiction. 

Though the omission in the chronicles and the Vaishnava literature 
cannot be conclusive as to the non-prevalence of the opium habit, yet it 
indicates fairly that the custom, if it existed at all, was certainly confined 
to the Royal Court and the nobles. That the Royal Court indulged in it 
at the end of the Eighteenth Century can be gathered conclusively from the 
Report of Captain Welsh, in 1792, to Lord Cornwallis. Ho describes the 
king, Gaurinath Singha, as a poor debilitated man, incapable of transacting 
business, always either washing or praying ; and, w'henever seen, intoxicated 
with opium.” Again, in Captain Welsh’s Report wo read further, that he 
required a ‘ few boat-loads of opium ’ for sale, because it was useful for the 
]4irohase of rice, etc., for the troops. But these referenoos do not give 
us the exact date when opium was introduced into Assam. It can, however, 
bo safely inferred from them that the habit was there before the British 
actually occupied the country. 
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The history of the poppy cultivation after this epoch is fairly well-knowro. 

It is said that when Gaurinath Singha failed to rule the country properly, 
the Morans and Moamarias, the two religious sects, rose in rebellion ; the 
small chiefs at Biini and Beltola wanted to carve out kingdoms for them- 
selves from the effete kingdom of Assam. To effect this, Krishnanarayan. 
the son of the murdered king of Darraiig, — one of the Koch chiefs, — brought * 
some Barkandazes, (mercenary soldiers) mainly Raiputs, from Northern India 
and Behar, who were more or less addicated to opium. Those Barkandazes, 
after creating a reign of terror in Kamrup, remained with the Kock kings 
at Beltola, four miles from Gauhati, where they grew the opium poppy for 
the first time in the history of Assam, during Lakshmi Singha*a reign, about 
the year A, D. 1795. 

In the petition of Moniram Dewan, on behalf of himself and others, 
incorporated in Mill’s Report in the year 1853, the following passage is 
worth mentioning : — 

“ In Lakshmi Ringha Raja*8 days, poppy seeds were first intro- 
duced from Bengal and first cultivated at Beltollah ; 
but during his time opium was used only by a few 
respectable persons and not by the lower orders.” 

As Moniram Dewan was undoubtedly one of the outstanding figures in 
Assam at that epoch and a man of remarkable knowledge and intelligence, 
it is not likely that he would have made this statement without accurate in- 
formation, which he could easily have gathered from those who knew the facts. 

Captain Butler also supports the same historical position. In his book 
called “ Travels and Adventures in Assam,” published in 1853, we find the 
following reference to opium : — 

“Opium, it is said, was first introduced into Assam in 1794, 
when our troops assisted the Rajah against the Mattocks.*’ 

The above passages indicate that the cultivation of the poppy was 
practically unknown in Assam before it was introduced by the Rajput 
troops, who were brought into Assam either by the Koch chiefs or by the 
British. 

Even at that time, the opium poppy was not so widely cultivated as « 
in later years, as will bo obvious from the following observations of Moniram 
Dewan in another petition : — 

*‘ Cultivation of the opium poppy was put down with a very 
strong hand by the Borgohaius and Buragohaius of the 
Assam Administration.” 

This suppression of poppy cultivation at the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century was effected chiefly by a preventive tax of Rs. 12/- per 
poorah of land 3 acres) under poppy cultivation. This amount, 

according to the present value of money, would bo about sixty to a hundred 
rupees. The exceedingly high tax probably succeeded in keeping down the 
cultivation to a comparatively low level. 

When finally the British came in 1826, after the Treaty of Yaiidabu, 
they turned their first attention to the establishment and consolidation of 
their power. From 1826 to 1860, they practically followed a policy of 
drift on the opium <|uestion. Their one care was to introduce their own , 
opium for revenue purposes in order to undersell the indigenous product. 
Government opium was sold at Rs. 5/- per seer in 1835. The new 
Administration did nothing to chock the opium habit or even the cultivation 

14 
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of the opium poppy. It allowed the terrible evil to spread among the 
people, who had just come under their po^ er after a century of feuds and 
internecine wars. 

For nearly thirty years, this policy of drift continued. The new 
Government was quite prepared to obtain a portion of its revenue out of 
the vices of the people and to leave these evil habits undisturbed. This 
attitude of indifference continued until the publication of Mr. Moffat Mills* 
Report in 1853. Mills’ Report on Assam was emphatic in its condemnation 
of the opium evil. 

From 1853-1860, Mr. Moffat Mill’s Report was discussed and can- 
vassed, and at last action was taken. In 1860, Opium was made a Govern- 
ment monopoly in Assam, and it became a criminal offence to cultivate the 
opium poppy in the province. 

Kveii in those remote days, Indian leaders of prominence denounced the 
indifferent attitude of the Govcrnnicnt. At the same time they did not 
countenance the establishment of a Government opium monopoly. In his 
petition to the Government, in 1853, Moniram l)cvvan writes, ‘ The intro- 
duction of the Government o])iuni into the jiroviurc will have to bo i)ut a 
stop to and the people allowed to grow their own drug. Rut some method 
ought to be invented by the Mohamuntreo Sabcb (i.e., King’s reproBcntativc) 
for the eventual eradication of opium cultivation by a gradual reduction, 
at the rate of one in twenty per annum.’ (Mills’ Report,) 

About the same time, Anandaram Dbckial rhookan wrote as follows : — 
“ An extensive introduction oi opium, however, leads us to conclude, that 
the mcasuro will be productive of other ctfects than the extirpation of the 
drug from the country.” (Mills’ Report.) 

The introduction of the Goveriimont opium, and the effort to undersell 
the local product did indeed have consequences other than the extirpation 
of the evil. In answer to the argument for the monopoly, Anandaram 
Pbookan replied, that by abolishing the production of opium in Assam itself, 
and by rendering it dourer, the use might ijideed ]>o rendered loss universal. 
But ho adds : " We would l.cg to submit that the people will never shrink 

from the use of the drug, as long as they continue to obtain su])plios of it, 
and they would seldom consider themselves too poor to purchase it.” 

In spite of these protests the Government monopoly was at last intro- 
duced, and poi)py cultivation was abolished at’ the same time, in 1860. 
But there was no earnest effort made, as Moniram Dewan had suggested, 
to eradicate the evil within any specified time. How great the evil had 
become can be easily gathered from s(»mo representative opinions of officials, 
then in the country, which wo quote below : — 

Dr, John Barry, the Civil Surgeon of Goalpara, wrote on the 
7th May, 1853 

“ The cultivation of popx)y along with the Govornmont sale of opiijim, 
is an unmitigated evil, a grievous curse to the people of this 
country. It is appalling to see fathers and children of a single 
family sunk in depravity and callous inaction ; but when .a 
community is thus incubused, a nation, indeed, politically, morally 
and socially benighted, we are bewildered and amazed that a 
mild and enlightened Government, such as ours, should have 
permitted such a state of things to be created, much less to exist, 
in any province for a single day.” 
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Dr. John Maclean, Assistant Surgeon of Gauhati, writing on the 
17th May, 1863, stated that the habit of taking opium was practised by men 
women and children, and in most instances to an excessive and injurioua 
degree. 

From these statements and others, we can infer that the evils con^ 
nected with opium were thoroughly well known in Government circle, 
but in dealing with these evils the Government were determined not to 
surrender one of the most lucrative sources of revenue. Therefore in 
1860, as we have related, the* poppy cultivation by private individuals 
in Assam was suppressed, ‘'as experience has shown that to allow every 
man to grow his plant and manufacture the drug unrestrictedly is injurious 
to the morals of the people. Opium they should have ; but to get it they 
should bo made to work for it.’* (Mills’ Report). This means, in plain 
words, that the Government of Assam was determined to continue its 
opium revenue. 

The year 1860 is an important one; for in that year the restriction 
took the shape of prohibition of private cultivation and manufacture. But 
the license for the retail vend of Government monopoly opium wore granted, 
free of charge, to all respectable persons applying for them, thus making the 
Government opium as easily available as possible. In fact, wo find, 
in 1873-74, there were as many as 5,137 opium shops in Assam. The 
number of villages in Assam Valley, according to the census of 1881 was 
6776, and though the census figure of villages for 1872 is not forthcoming,- 
we can take it for granted that the number of villages did not differ to any 
great extent from that of 1881. Thus there were nearly the simo number 
of shops as there were villages. So the drug was made accessible in almost 
every village. Nearly one person in every village held a Government 
license. We must remember also that those opium shops licensed by Govern- 
ment w'ero often nothing less than opium dens, because smoking was allowed 
to go on in these shops till March, 1892. 

The Government, in 1874, introduced the system of fixed license fee. 
Under this system any person could open any number of shops he liked, 
when once he had paid the fee. 

The Mahal system was introduced in 1877. Under this system the 
right to sell oiMura in a particular Mahal, (or revenue division) in Assam 
proper, w'as given to the purchaser of the license. Ho was allowed exclu- 
sively to sell opium at a definite number of places within the Mahal, The 
places of sale w^ere movable within the area purchased under the license. 

This Mahal system, however, did not work satisfactorily, as the 
authorities could not exorcise s\ifficient control on the mahaldjirs for reasons 
inherent in the system. So the Government reverted to the old system of 
licensing individual shops in 1884. Meanwhile, the number of shops holding 
a license had been very considerably reduced. The Government sold 
licenses to the highest bidder, at a public auction, and thus brought 
in each year more and more revenue to the coffers of the State. 

The raising of the price of opium was another cause of the rise of 
revenue year after year. The authorities continued to increase the price 
of opium till Slst March, 1921, when, through force of circumstances, which ^ 
were brought about by the workers of the Noirco-opcratioii Movement 
(as will be detailed in another chapter), the Government at last resorted to 
the rationing of shops and the vend-fee-per-seor system, by which the shops 
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licensed Yteie allowed Only to sell a certain fixed quantity per month and 
at a certain fixed price per seer. 

In addition to the method of high license and high price for opium 
sold, the general policy, from 1872 onward, was to reduce the facilities for 
obtaining the drug by decreasing the number of shops where opiu.ii could 
be obtained. But though the shops were reduced from 5,131 in 1873^74 
to 306 in 1919-20, the consumption was very nearly the same after a lapse 
of 45 years, namely, 1856 maunds for 1873-74 and 1748 maunds for 1919-20, 
us the following table will show : — 

Year. Consumption 

in mauiiclB. 

1870-76 .. ... ... ... 1874 

1885-86 .. ... ... ... J446 

J81»6-U6 . ... ... ... 1877 

11)05-06 .. ... ... ... 1415 

1015-16 ... ... ... 1560 

l'J]0-20 .. ... ... .. 1748 

'J'he decrease in consumption after 1920 will come before us in a later 
chapter. 

We learn from the Excise Reports that from 1881 to 1901 the slight 
variable decrease in consumption was due to the many disasters, by disease, 
famine and earthquake, which caused the decline in the indigenous popula- 
tion already noticed. As soon as prosperity returned, the consumption 
immediately began to rise. 'J his fact is noticed in many of the Excise 
Reports from 1900 to 1921. "When the year 1919-1920 had been reached, 
the consumption of opium was 17 per cent in excess of the consumption for 
1885-86, although the indigenous population had increased by only 10 
per cent, it was after 1920, when public interest was roused by the Non- 
co-operation Movement, that consumption rapidly declined. The history of 
this later period from 1920-1925 will bo considered separately in the next 
chapter. 

I’he following table gives the price of opium per seer in different 

periods from 1835 to 1924 : — 

181)5 ... ... ... Us. 5 per seer. 

1860 ... ... ... „ 14 

1874 ... ... ... ., 22 

1884 ... ... ... „ „ 

181)4 ... ... ... „ 37 

1004 ... ... ... „ 37 „ 

1014 ... ... ... „ 45 „ 

1024 ... ... ... „ 65 „ 

111 spite of this steady rise in the price of opium, we have already soon 
that from 1881 to 1921 the consumption merely wavered, now going up and 
HOW’ going dow'ii according to the prosperity or adversity of the season. So 
neither the decrease in the number of shops, nor the raising of the price of 
opium, nor the change in the method of licensing, had any appreciable effect 
on the consumption of oi)ium in the Assam villages and among the Hill tribes. 

During the whole of the period, from l88l to 1921, the Assam Govern- 
ment appears definitely to have accepted the official formula of the Govern- 
ment of India, repeated in Governmout documents, that the aim in view 
must alw’sys be, ‘ Maximum of revenue w’ith minimum of consumption.’ 
But the figures of revenue and consumption w hen put side by side will leave 
no room for doubt, that though the revenue was always rising, the consump- 
tion went on much as before. 
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The following 
by side : — 

Year, 

table 

of figures will show the revenue and consumption 

Opium llcvenue. Opium consumption. 

1876-76 


... Rb. 12,26,141 

1874 Maunds. 

1885-86 


... „ 16,76,363 

1446 ,. 

18H.5-96 


••• ••• 

1377 „ 

1905-06 


... „ 19, .55,706 

1416 „ 

1915-16 


... ,. 30 53,933 

1660 „ 

1919-20 


... „ 38,37,125 

1748 „ 

1920-2 1 


... „ 44,12,308 

1614 


It will be seeu at a glance from this illuminating table that nothing 
interfered with the steady rise of revenue from 1876 to 1920. The 
rise was cjuite consistent and the 12 lakhs of 1875 became 44 lakhs 
in 1920. Those statistics form a remarkable vindication of Anaiidaram 
Dhekial Phookan’s stjitemerit in 1853, that “the i)oople will never shrink 
from the use of the drug so long as they continue to obtain supplies of it, 
and they would seldom consider themselves too i)Oor to purchase it. 

When we turn to the other aide of the statistics and consider what 
efforts were made to ensure the minimum of consumption, we are met 
with a totally different state of things. Here only half-hearted efforts wore 
made with insignificant results. Though Moniram Dowan i/i 1853 had 
pointed the way to rationing, and even proposed a diminution by one- 
twentieth per annum, his suggestion was never adopted. Kvon after April, 
1921, when rationing at last began, it was only of shops and not of individuals. 
The Assamese people and the Hill tribes were able to got as much opium 
as they liked, so long as the shop ration remained unexhausted. Even the 
registration of opium addicts, which had been fairly successful among the 
neighbouring Burmese race, was strongly resisted by the Govornmoiit of 
Assam. It is difficult to believe that revenue considerations had nothing 
to do with the refusal of the Administratioti for so long either to ration 
or to register. Both expedients had been tried in other countries and there 
was abundant evidence to show that they were likely to be successsful in 
Assam. Yet as late as April, 1921, after the popular movement had been 
launched and the Reform Councils had been formed, we find the Assam 
Government refusing to accept the complete rationing and registration reso 
lution of the Rev. J. Nicholas Roy which would have brought the Govern- 
ment opium monopoly in Assam to an end in ten years by reductions at the 
rate of ten per cent, per annum. 

It is true that since that refusal of April, 1921, the Government has 
itself taken the initiative and begun at last to ration and to register. But. 
how dilatory and half-hearted it still is, and how bent upon maximum 
revenue, may be seen from the revenue figure of 1923-24 which is over 
36 lakhs of rupees, or 300 per cent, higher than the revenue of 1876*76. 
A slight indication may also bo given by the statement of one of our village 
witnesses on May 6th, 1925, in a village near Tinsukia. Ho had not yot 
been either registered or rationed, and he had been able to purchase daring 
the month of April that year 28 rupees worth of opium for himself and 
for his wife. The maximum of Government revenue was exacted in the 
case of such a miserable villager ; but where was any attempt to reduce 
oonsumption 1 

It has become evident to us in the course of our enquiry that .while 
the * maximum of revenue ’ has always loomed large in the eyes of 
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Governraciiit officers, the minimum of consumption * has been dealt with 
only half-heartedly. The authorities have congratulated themselves when 
there was an increase in the opium revenue attributing it to the prosperity 
or the people. The weight of revenue considerations has continually over- 
balaiincd moral and humanitarian considerations. 

Yet, while stating thus clearly our deduction from the evidence of the 
past , wc would gladly recognise that the increasing weight and pressure of 
public opinion has been having its wholesome effect upon Government itself 
ii, the years that have succeeded the Noireo-oporation Movement. The ut- 
toraiicos of responsible Government officials in the Legislative Council to-day 
(bffer very much indeed from those that w^ere made only a few years ago. 
'i'he feeble attempt at rationing and registration which began in April, 1921, 
has boon extended and increased. Yet even in recent years the ration for 
all the licensed shops, offered by the Government of Assam to the opium 
salesmen, has always proved at the end of the year to bo much in excess 
of the actual amoiuit consumed, thus showing that the Government autho- 
rities are still lagging behind public opinion in this matter. What is therefore 
I coded at the present time is not so much the recognition of the principle 
of rationing and registration, but rather an immediate quickening of the 
pace and a dotuiito time limit for the introduction of complete prohibition. 


Chapter IV. — The NoirCo-Oporatiori Movcmctit. 

It was in the year 1920 that India saw the groat movoment of iiorr 
violent. Non-co-operation under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Sjt. N. C. llordoloi, who had gone at an cailici date to Miigland irj 
order to plead for the grant of Reforms to Assam, attended the si^ocial 
sitting of the Indian National Congress in September, 1920, under the 
presidency of Lala Laipat Rai, with a band of young men from Assam and 
there opposed the Non-co-operation Resolution as put fort h by Mahatma 
(Gandhi. Ilowevor, on their return, a special sitting of the Assam Association 
which was then the only effective political organisation in the ]irovince.. 
was hold, and the Non-Co-operation programme was fully adoi)ted with 
trro reservation that schools and colleges iu Assam should not bo boycotted. 
After that, Sjt. N. C. Bordoloi and others began to work at Gauhati in 
right earnest, and gradually Congress Committees wore formed through 
out the province. 

In June, 1921, prominent loaders of Assam wont to attend the Bombaj 
session of the All-India Congress Committee and requested Mahatma Gandhi 
to visit Assam and see things with his own eyes. In compliance with this 
request, Mahatma Gandhi visited Assam early i/i August, 1921, and deli- 
vered his message. It was a message of hope and love,— hope for those 
who had been slaves to the drug habit, and love for the depressed and 
dowii-troddoii. Fired with enthusiasm, hundreds of young men took up 
the tomperanco work and preached against opium, ganja, and other drug 
habits. 

Till November, 1921, they carried on thoir w'ork of temperance reform 
without any great hindrance from the Government except that they were 
watched by the police wherever they wont, and the officials did their best 
to counteract their efforts by organising anti-non-co-operation leagues, like 
the Aman Sabhas elsewhere. Some Government supporters tried to be- 
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little Mahatmaji himself. But, in spite of these hindrances, the work of 
temperance was carried on steadily, peacefully, and with groat enterprise 
and success. 

Every Sub-division had its District Congress Committee. Under this 
Committee there wore different Local Congress Committees. The workers 
of these Committees bore the brunt of the struggle and suffeiod most 
during the latter part of the year 1921, when the persecution began. 

These workers preached temperance in the villages, held meetings all 
over the province, and took advantage of the social and religious gatherings 
where they carried the message of prohibition which Mahatmaji had 
preached during his visit. Adhering strictly to the principle of non-violence, 
they stood outside the excise opium shops and implored the village people 
not to buy the drug. 

After the visit of Mahatmaii to Assam in the month of August, 1921, 
the temperance workers, as we have related, received an additional impetus. 
They worked heart and soul, in spite of the repressive acts of the police 
and others in some places. The masses of people in the villages heard 
with gladness and rlevotion the words of Mahatmaji, and khaddar-clad 
persons became Known as ‘ Gandhi-mcn.' Throughout the length and 
breadth of the country the workers were received on this account with deep 
respect. 

The result of their strenuous work was that in 1921-22 the consump- 
tion of opium dropped from lb 1 4 man nds to 1013 maunds, a reduction of 
601 maunds w'ithin 12 months. Other intoxicants wore reduced in the 
same proportion. The Government became nervous, lest there ndght bo a 
further fall and a pormanent reduction in the excise revenue. 

Ganja dropped from 632 mauiids 29 seers in 1920-21 to 452 maunds 
18 soers in 1921-22, a fall of 180 maunds 11 seers, and in 1923-24 it 
stood at 344 maunds which is 45*7 per cent, loss than in 1920-21. 

The consumption of country li(iuor in 1920-21 was 304,572 L. P. Gallons 
which fell to 154,349 L. P. Gallons in 1921-22, or a reduction of 49-9 per 
cent., but it rose to 191,421 L. P. Gallons in 1923-24. The consumers 
of country liquor were mostly tea-garden labourers, who come from outside 
the province from other parts of India. There is a certain amount of 
.difficulty in having access to the labourers and this is highly dotri mental 
to all temperance work. All the same, the reduction showed a consump- 
tion 37 per cent, less than that of 1920-21. The following table is given 
for easy comparison : — 

1920-21 192.'i-24 

Opium ... ... 1,624 Mds, 884 Mds. 

Ganja ... ... 639 „ 344 „ 

Country liquor 304,572 L. T, Gallons. 191,421 L. T. Gallons. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act was promulgated in Assam on the 
21st of November, 1921, which practically made pickettiiig illegal. As many 
as 1,100 workers out of the comparatively small Assamese population were 
shut up in the different prisons. Amongst these were lawyers, tea- 
planters, graduates, college students and young patriotic men from the 
villages. The last mentioned were the chief sufferers in these Govorn- 
mout acts of repression. The prominent workers were shut up in tho 
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lails either for disseminating seditious matters or for being members of 
unlawful assemblies. In spite of this, enthusiasm continued among the 
Assamese people and there was a continuous decline in the consumption of 
opium and gaiiia. 

The argument of the Government was then, as it is now, that the object 
of tiio Noirco-operators was not temperance reform, but simply the embar- 
rasement of the Government, The authorities surmised that the attempt 
was being made to decrease the revenue. But the object of the Noirco- 
eperators was not aimed at the revenue directly; it was a movement of 
genuine temperance reform among the people. They sought to purify their 
cwn countrymen from their vicious drug habits, especially opium, from 
which they saw their counti 7 suffering so terribly. This scourge they 
wanted to get rid of. The resultant effect of their efforts was indeed to 
reduce Government revenue and indirectly to embarrass the Government ; 
hut tho Government is to blame for entangling itself so much with Excise 
Pievenue. 

AVc asked some of our witnesses concerning this point. They were 
mainly those who disagreed with the political views of Non -co-operators, 
arid almost, all of them had good words for tho workers of the Noirco-opera* 
lion Movement in their temperance activities. They declared that Govern- 
ment itself wri'i seriously in the wrong from relying upon its P^xcise lie venue. 

Wo have instaiicos of testimony to the good effects of the tomperanee 
iriovemoiit such as tho following : — 

“ When wo succeeded in eradicating the evil habit of the opium coii 
sumers, their relatives and parents used to shower blessings 
on us with all their hearts and even the addicts used to thank 
us for tho task we had undertaken.*' 

This testimony to tho good intentions and good effects of the non-co- 
operation workers has been general among those whom wo have examined. 
In village after village, where the opium consumption has decreased, we 
wore told that the reform began owing to tho temperance workers in 1^21. 
...We were ourselves surprised, in the course of our journeys, to find how far 
tho popular movement had penetrated into the very depths of the country. 
In the remotest places, when we asked tho people how they had been taught 
to abandon their opium habits, they informed us that Mahatma Gandhi s men 
had come to them and told them. Practically the whole of the Assamese 
population was reached for tho first time by the message that the consump- 
tion of opium was an evil which ought to bo abandoned. 

The question has often been raised how far the influence of tho Non-co 
operation Movement has continued. Wo found no signs of any serious sot 
back to tho prohibition campaign in more recent years. leather, wo regard 
It as certain that among tho educated at least the anti-opium sentiment has 
grown ill intensity and depth since Mahatma Gandhi's visit. Among the 
villagers, it is true, the enthusiasm has in a measure subsided and a further 
effort is needed to carry through tho work that has already been begun. 
But in making this further effort it is probable that the workers will no 
Ipiigor have to meet with the hostility of the Government which they faced 
with courage in 1921. It may oven be hoped that the Government itself 
at last will recognise tho growing force of public opinion and take stops to 
comply with it. 
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Chapter V.— Tea Gardens and Hill Tribes. 

We shall, in this chapter, examine first of all bow far the opium habit 
has spread amongst the ex-tea-garden labourers. The tea-garden labourers 
generally are a conservative people who change their habit very slawly, but 
once they do so it is difficult to turn them away from the new habit formed 
and it will be the work of a generation to get rid of such a habit if it once 
takes root. 

Some witnesses before us told us that the habit is growing amongst the 
ex-tea-garden and tea-garden labourers, especially in the Sub-divisions of 
Dibrugarh and North Lakhimpur. We ourselves examined some labourers 
of tea-gardens who took opium. In the North Lakhimpur Sub-division about 
30 per cent of the opium consumers are said to be tea-garden and 
ox-tea-garden labourers. They form the habit by coming into contact 
with their Assamese neighbours. Our evidence is not sufficient to speak 
positively, but there are signs in certain parts of the Assam Valley 
that the habit is actually growing among them. Wo are further confirmed 
by the Excise Reports of the Province, some extracts from which wo 
quote below : — 

“ For several years past opium shops have been situated on some of 
the tea-gardens in the Assam Valley Districts. As there was reason to 
believe that the imported coolies of one or two gardens were aC(juiring the 
opium habit, special enquiries wore instituted in the districts of I^akhimpur, 
Sibsagar and Nowgong as being those most affected.’^* 

We find in the Excise Report for 1912-13, page 6 that ‘In this district 
(Lakhimpur) and more especially in the North Lakhimpur Sub-division, it 
is reported that coolies in some gardens arc unfortunately taking to opium. t 
Again wo read : — “ The increase in Kamrup is attributed v^-^-rtly to the 
spread of the habit among the ex-garden coolies and partly to other causes ”** 
In 1920-21 wo find the Sub-divisional Officer of North Lakhimpur 
writing that the garden coolies were becoming addicted to it and managers of 
tea-gardens were taking vigorous steps to check the opium habit. + 

These extracts which might be multiplied clearly show that these most 
conservative people tend to break their old habits and take to a new vice 
which they find common among the Assamese in the midst of whom they 
live. It becomes a serious question, therefore, how far the Government of 
Assam is justified in encouraging the recruiting of fresh immigrants on the 
one hand and allowing them to become infected with the opium poison 
on the other. 

The following quotations from the Botham Committee Report throw 
some light on the consumption of opium by the tea-garden labourers, though 
they depict only a sido-viow of the situation : — 

“ Two hundred and one managers wore good enough to send replies 
to the series of questions which the Committee circulated. Eighty-throe of 
them report that consumption is on the increase in the case of ganja and 
53 ill the case of opium. 

“ The number of managers who report that 5 per cent, or more of 
their lab our force are opium consumers is only 24, and half of these consider 
* Excise Report, page 15, liH)()-07. 

t ABsam Excise Report for page 7, m’de Appendix XVIII. 

*• ABsam Excise Report for page 8, iHde Appemlix XVIII. 

t do. 1919-20, »lu. do. XVIII. 

14(a) 
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that iioue of the consumers are injuriously affected by the drug. On most 
;gardens> therefore, the opium question is not a serious one, but there are a 
few notable exceptions. The worst is apparently the Dojoo garden in North 
Lakbimpur, whore Mr. Story, the manager, reports that among the coolies 
who have ‘been more than two or three years on the garden, about 98 per 
cent, of the adults and a number of the children take the drug. The 
garden has in former days been particularly subject to dysentery and cholera 
and Mr. Story attributes the largo extent of the vice to opium having been 
distributed years ago as a remedy. It is, however, not uncommon for certain 
unhealthy garden to acquire the opium habit becoming imbued with the 
Assamese belief in the medicinal virtues of the drug. Another garden in 
which large opium consumption and unhealthiness go hand in hand is the 
Namsang division of the Jaipur Tea Company. The manager says, “ The 
garden is on the Government ‘ black-list ’ for sickness and 1 put down the 
whole cause to opium.” 

Our Enquiry Committee has considered it necessary also to examine as 
far as possible how far the habit has spread among the hardy and virile 
races of the Hills of Assam. 

In the district of Ijakhimpur we find the Abors, Miris, Mishmis, 
Khamtis, Sijigphos, and Daflas inhabiting the border lands of the frontiers 
of Assam. 'Fho first four tribes live in the Sadiya Frontier Tract and 
beyond them. The index of consumption for the Sadiya Frontier 'Fract is 
as high as 237,029 seers for each 10,000 population which is the highest on 
record in India. 

“ 'Ihe opium habit, is excessive among tlie Tiiraon and Miju Mishmis ; 
and Miris, Khamtis and Singpbos are saturated.”* 

It is said that the habit is being checked among the Abors, but we 
have not sufficient evidence to confirm this. 

The Dallas mainly inhabit the borders of the Distiicts of Lakbimpur 
and Darrang and the opium habit is prevalent amongst them. 

The Mikirs inhabit the I)istricts of Nowgong, Kamrup and Sibsagar, 
and their number is 1 ,1 8,629. So far back as 1892, Mr. Dricborg in giving 
evidence before the Royal Commission said that as many as 80 per cent, 
of these people wore addicted to the opium habit, t by which ho evidently 
meant 80 per cent, of the adult population. Wo examined some Mikirs in 
Nowgong, and also some witnesses in Now'goiig and Gauhati w'ho have dealings 
with the Mikirs and have them as tenants. Their evidence only strengthens 
the view we have taken. This view gets corroboration in the Excise 
Reports of 1907 to 1911 and 1919-20. The Mikirs are producers of .lac, 
and whenever there is a good trade in this product, the corisumptioii of 
opium increases. 

Miris (in the plains). — The number of Miris in the plains is 65,289. 
They mainly inhabit the banks of the Erahmaputra and other rivers and 
streams of the Assam Valley up to the Darrang District. AA'^a have already 
mentioned abtml their fellow tribesmen in the Hills, but those living in the 
plains are much addicted to the habit and the evidence of Miri witnesses 
goes to show that they arc worse than their Assamese neighbours. 

Khasis. — The number of the Kbasi population is 1,24,053. The pros- 
perous condition of the raiyats is reflected in the increased receipts from 

* Ast^am Excifio lifport, 1919-1,0, page 6. 

t Vide Diicbfjg’s evitleiiCf belon* Ibiyai Commission, page 275. 
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opium ,” — 80 says the Excise Report of 1907-08. This is specially true witb 
regard to Mikirs and other aboriginal tribes of the Nowgong and Khasi 
Hills Districts. There is clear indication that the tribes in the Khasi Hills 
are getting the addiction more and more. On a special enquiry being made 
in 1910 into the matter by the Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi Hills, 
it was found that comparing the increased sale with the more or lesa 
stationary .population, opium eating and smoking were seriously on the 
increase among the inhabitants of those Hills. The evidence of a prominent 
Khasi gentleman, the Rev. J. Nicholas Roy, also points to the same view. 

This initiation of the Khasis into the opium habit is of recent origin. 
We road the following in the report of W. J. Allen, Esq., Member, Board 
of Revenue, on deputation, to A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary to the Govern* 
merit of Bengal, dated Cherrapoonjeo, the 1 4th October, 185S : — 

** I found that for the last eight or ten years, it has been the practice 
to grant a license for the retail vend of opium at this station exclusively to 
the person who contracted to supply the ration for the *Jails. The license 
seems to have been given with the view of indemnifying the Contractor, by 
the profit of selling opium, for any loss that ho might sustain in supplying 
the ration. I directed the Principal Assistant Commissioner to discontinue 
this irregular practice, and to grant opium licenses in conformity with the 
Circular orders of the Board of Revenue. 

“ No opium is .sold at the office of the Principal Assistant Commissioner. 
The licensed dealer procures whatever opium he requires from the Sylhet 
Collectorato at the price current in that stKitioii. There is, in fact, very 
little demand for the drug in this district. The Cossyals (Khasis) do not 
use it; the only purchasers seem to be the up-country and Assamese 
sejioys of the Battallion, and the servants of the European residents at the 
station. Only one opium license has been taken out during the year.” 
Again, in W. W. Hunter’s Statistical Account of Assam, Vol. II, page 243, 
wo read as follows : — 

“In 1876-77 there were in all 18 licenses in force — 4 for imported 
spirituous and formoiitod liquor, I each for madak and chandu, 2 for gaiija 
and 10 for opium. The Khasias and Syntengs are not addicted to the use 
of intoxicating drugs, which use is confined to the people from the plains 
residing in British Territory.” 

In spite of this earlier evidence it now appears certain, as we have 
said, that opium addiction has spread among the Khasias with serious results. 
In the year 1910-11, for instance, the Excise Commissioner reported an 
increase in consumption of 8a mauiids. Another increase of 5 maunds is 
reported in the year 1913-14. In subsequent years, consumption wavered, 
but there was no decided and definite chock until rationing was introduced 
early in 1921. 

Aflgas.— The population of the Nagas is 2,20,619. They inhabit the 
Napa Hills and the borders of the Tiakhimpur and Sibsagar Districts. While 
the figures given by Government about the opium sold in Ibe Naga Hills 
are themselves conflicting, one thing becomes quite certain that the consump- 
tion has been increasing. 

Kachari ^. — The Kacharis mainly inhabit the Districts of Goalpara, 
Kamrup and Darrang. They also live in the Districts of Sibsagar, Nowgong 
and Lakh im pur. They are a hardy well-built race, but opium is under- 
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mioing their constitutioD. Wo read in the Excise Report of 1908*09 that 
the opium habit among them prevails to a regrettable extent. 

We find from the above that the opium habit is apreading amongst the 
Hill tribes. The worst sufferers are the Mikirs and Kacharis and the tribes 
inhabiting the Sadiya Frontier Tracts. There is also a serious danger of the 
opium habit spreading among the Khasis round Shillong. 

Chapter VI. — Opium Smoking. 

Opium is taken in Assam in two forms: (1) that of eating, (2) that 
of smoking. In the Assamese language those are called ‘ A:amAT^M;(2 * and 
‘ kanipankhowa * respectively. 

When opium is eaten in small pillules, or made into a decoction by 
mixing it with water, the process is known as * kanikhawa ' or ‘ kanimolikhowa* , 
When it it smoked, after mixing the opium decoction with dried betel- 
leaves, the process is known as ‘ kmipankhowa! The following is a descrip- 
tion of the process by which opium is prepared for smoking. 

A quantity of opium is taken according to the requirements of the 
smokers. It is put on a ladle, or spoon, called a heta. along with some 
water, and then heated for some time, so that the decoction may bo of the 
required consistency. I’ho impurities are taken out of decoction by remov- 
ing them with cotton wool. This process requires about twenty to thirty 
minutes. After pouring out the decoction from the ‘ htta * into a small 
pan, it is cleaned and washed and kept separately. 

Then again the snme decoction is heated for some 30 minutes, until 
it is converted into a sticky paste. This is kept carefully aside. 

Some betel leaves are cut into fine pieces and dried on broken pieces 
of an iron pan, called “ Urahi ”, until all are dried to the required degree. 
This process takes about 1 5 to 20 minutes. Then the opium decoction and 
the fried botcMe ives are mixed up together and heated, until the loaves 
show a greenish brown tint, when it is ready. 

Very small quantities of this preparation are taken at a time for 
smoking. They are put on a bamboo pipe called “lioka'* {hookah) which 
is made up of one wider piece of bamboo and one much uarrower piece 
stuck into the broader lu'eco in the shape of the letter V with one arm 
prolonged downwards. The narrower piece is much the shorter and into 
this the prepared opium is placed for smoking : the mouth of the smoker 
is put to the top of the broader piece. 

As soon as one part of the mixture is smoked through another is put 
in, and so the process goes in through the night until the consumers have 
smoked to the rf((uirod depth of intoxication. After each pull at the 
‘ hoka,’ sweet things arc taken, such as plantains, sugarcane, or sweet tea, 
possibly to get rid yf the bitter taste. Some say that it is to got the smoke 
into the stomach. 

This process of smQ)king is very alluring to young men, who ask to be 
allowed to take their pull. There was evidence given to us that addiction 
began in this manner. 

Opium smoking is a common practice in Assam. It can even be said 
that most of the new addicts begin their habit by smoking, though it is 
not possible to ascertain the exact number. We naturally have no figures 
to show the proportion of opium which is consumed for smoking and for 
eating, because no record is taken. Yet it might roughly bo estimated that 
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the figures for Bmoking and eating are normally about one-third to two-thirds 
respectively. In one place we found that the proportion of smokers to 
eaters was that of 8 to 22. which would roughly bear out the figures we 
have suggested. 

The number of opium smokers has always formed a considerable portion 
of the indigenous Assamese population. The younger section of the com- 
munity gradually gets into the habit of opium smoking, which ultimately 
leads to addiction. The reason why opium eating is more common, at later 
stage, is probably because the preparation of opium for smoking takes a 
considerable time and therefore opium eating is more convenient. 

Since the writing of this Report, the Government of Assam, in response 
to repeated questions in the Assam Legislative Council, has at last allowed 
the Report of the Rotham Committee to be made public and a copy has 
been received by the Chairman of our Enquiry Committee. The statements 
contained in this Report with regard to opium smoking in Assam bear 
out the conclusions already arrived at by the members of our Com- 
mittee. As the subject is of very groat importance and misleading 
accounts were given by Mr. John Campbell at Genova it has been considered 
advisable to re-print in the body of our Report some paragraphs from the 
Botham Committee Report itself as follows : — 

Amongst those who take opium for pleasure only, and not as a remedy 
for certain specific diseases, consumption in the form of smoking is almost 
universal to this extent, that almost all smoke in the first instance and 
only take to other forms of consumption after they become confirmed opium- 
takora and find that they cannot afford the time or the money required for 
smoking. On this point the evidence is unanimous and conclusive. It is 
more difficult to get an accurate estimate of the relative proportions at any 
one time of those who smoke and those who consume in other ways. This 
depends largely on the general prosperity of the consuming classes. When 
times arc good and money easy to obtain, smokers do not foci the pinch 
so soon as when times are bad, and the stage at which smoking has to bo 
given up and the less expensive form of consuming the drug substituted is 
postponed. Similarly, the poorer classes have to give up smoking sooner 
than those who are fairly w’oll*to-<lo. Probably over the five districts one 
half would bo a moderate estimate of the proportion of those now smoking 
to the total number of consumers. Many witnesses place the proportion 
of smoking as much larger, but it is likely that their estimate is exaggerated 
partly because the evils of smoking bulk large in their view, and i>artly 
because they are apt to coTifuse the number of those who have been smokers 
with the number of those who are at the present time smokers. From 
the report of managers it appears that the proportion of smokers to opium- 
eaters is much the same on tea gardens as amongst the indigenous population. 

“ It is to bo noted that the form of opium smoking everywhere 
prevalent in Assam is that known in other parts of India as “ madak.” The 
opium is boiled down with a little water to the consistency of a paste and 
then mixed with the shredded and fried loaves of betel, or less commonly, 
guava or other plants. The form known as “ chandu ” does not exist in 
Assam. Opium smoking is generally looked upon with more disapproval 
than opium eating, partly because it is considered to be more injurious, and 
partly because it is far more expensive both in time and money. The 
process of preparation is a long one, and the actual smoking naturally takes 
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longer than swallowing a mixture of opium and water, and the consequence 
is that the working day of the opium-eater is very contracted. The difference 
in expense between the two forms of consumption is shown in the statement 
of witness number 197 (no doubt an extreme case), who required throe- 
fourth of a tola daily as a smoker, and is now content with eating one 
sixteenth of a tola daily. 

“ Opium smoking has undoubtedly increased very largely in Assam 
since the prohibition of poppy cultivation in 1860. Witness No. 231 — a 
“ Dowaij ” of the Assam Company whose memory goes back to that time 
and who is a reliable witness, — says that only about five per cent, of the 
poiisumers at ‘that time wore smokers. Probably the form in which opium 
was tlien commonly manufactured was not couvoiiient for this form of 
consumption. The habit is not increasing — as com pare i with opium 
eating— now, bec.ause it has already reached the maximum and practically 
every consumer smokos if he can afford to do so. 

“ 'l‘hc habit is very commonly practised in company. There is nothing 
of the nature of regular “Opium dons’’, but smokers frequently meet in 
the house of one or other of their number, and smoko together There 
a good deal of evidence that those smoking parties arc looked on with 
disfavour. One reason is that at such meetings young men commonly acquire 
the opium habit ; and another is that these })arlics of smokers are not 
infrequently suspected of being responsible for organizing potty thefts in 
the village in order to get the means of indulging in the luxury. I’he habit 
is increasingly common at such social gatherings as marriages and funerals, 
at. which fashion required opium to ho distributed for the use of opium 
consumers. Of recent years also a ceremony ])urporting to he of a 
somi-religious nature — the ‘ Kania Soba’— has been introduced among 
the more ignorant classes at which opium consumers are assembled arjd 
opium distributed with the object of avertiing sickne.-s or other impending 
trouble. The distribution and consumption of opium is also common at 
‘Namgoa’ or religious Borvices. The semi-religious uses of the drug 
appear to be purely the invention of interested opium consumers, and 
lave no authority in the »Sastras. They are reprobated even when acquiesced 
-in by the bettor classes and they undoubtedly sot a bad exiimplc to the young 
and tend to spread the oi)ium habit”. 

The paragraphs wliich we have quoted from the Botham Committee’s 
Report appear to us to agree with the evidence which wo ourselves have 
gathered. It will bo noticed that while we had estimated the proportion of 
opium smokers to oi)ium eaters in Assam as one third, the Botham Com- 
niittoo is inclined to estimate it at one half. Our ovidonco corro})orat 0 d two 
important ix ints in their findings : — 

(1) Almost all opium addicts among the village population began 

opium habits by smoking rather than by eating. 

(2) The reason that the opium smoking habit is so often abandoned 

later is because of the inconvonionce of the preparation and 
the difficulty of the smoking ]>rocess compared with that of 
eating. 

Chapter VII. — The Government Contention. 

(i) One of fhc Goveniniciit contentions is that if reduction is carried 
beyond a certain limit the opium consumers will turn from this drug to ganja. 
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We recognise that from an a priori point of view this might have been 
thought not unlikely to occur, and there are indications of such a danger, in 
the past, in the Kamrup district. But when we come to examine the more 
recent figures wo find that this has not happened since the Noh-co-oporation 
Movement began. Lot us take the figures for tho years 1919-24. In 
1919-20, opium consumption was at its highest point since 1877, with 1748 
mauods, and the consumption of ganja was 665 maunds for that year. After 
that date on both sides there has been a steady deeline. We give below a 
comparative table for consumption of opium and ganja from 1919-20 to 
1923-23— 




Opium. 

Ganji. 

Year. 


Mauuds. 

Maunds. 

1919-20 

... 

1,748 

665 

1920-21 


1,614 

632 

1921-22 

... 

1,01.3 

452 

1922-23 


96.5 

389 

1923 24 


884 

344 


From the above table we find that the consumption of opium and that, 
of ganja have boon going down together, and there has been no rise in the 
consumption of ganja as feared by the (Government. It may be added that 
tho decrease has boon chiefly due to the temperance workers and the 
effectiveness of their work. 

In 1923, there was an increase of 16 maunds 17 seers in consumption 
in the Assam Valley, but this has been satisfactorily explained by different 
Districts Officers as duo to reasons other than that of opium consumers 
turning from opium to ganja. (Vide Assam Excise Report for 1923-24, 
page 5.) 

(ft) Another Government contention is that any further reduction in 
consumption and rationing of shops is certain to lead to smuggling of opium. 
Lot us examine the classified statements of the more important offences 
under the Opium Laws from 1917-18 to 1923-24, and see if there has been 
any increase of the offences under different heads. This will give us a 
clearer indication than any thing else. A table is given below : — 



Year. Unlicensed sales 

Illicit possession ' 

T.)tal Oonsumption 



of Opium. 

of Excise Opium. 

of Opium. 


Year. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 


1917-18 

39 

77 

1,51.5 


1918-19 

.53 

69 

1,574 


1919-20 

38 

82 

1,748 


1920-21 

21 

57 

1,614 


1921-22 

7 

24 

1,013 


1922-23 

6 

33 

965 


1923-24 

9 

29 

824 

First, 

lot us examine 

the figure for the unlicensed s 

?ale of opium. Tt came 

down 

almost abruptly 

from 38 in 

1919-20 to 9 in 

1923-24. Lot us take 

the next item, ‘ Illicit 

possession of 

Excise Opium.’ 

This offence is very 

common, but all tho 

same it was 

reduced from 82 to 29. From 1920-21 


to 1923-24 in spite of -the decrease iu consumption, there was a rnaikod 
decrease of offences, which clearly goes against the Government contention 
that more opium will be smuggled into the country if there be a rapid 
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redaction in the rationing or consumption of opium. The total number 
of offences against the Opium Laws is given below : — 


Year. 

Offences. 

Year. 

Offences. 

1914-1.5 

86 

1919-20 

123 

191.5-lG 

8.5 

1920-21 

77 

1916-17 

m 

1921-22 

50 

1917-18 

137 

1922-23 

60 

1918-19 

111 

192.3-24 

49 


The illicit poppy cultivation in 1921-22 had been, it is said, ‘started 
at the instigation of the Non-co-operators, who gave out that under the 
row regime there would be no restriction on such cultivation/ The Non- 
ro o])orjitor8 hardly made any defence on such a charge because it was so 
utterly ridiculous. The object of the whole movement was to make the 
people abstain from drugs and liquors ; and the figures for consumption of 
cxnisalilo drugs from 1921 onward will clearly bear this out. There is no 
icason of any kind whatever w'hy the Noirco-oporators should have sought 
to encourage illicit poppy cultivation. On the contrary, the rousing of the 
public against the opium habit directly led to the detection and suppression 
(if illicit poppy cultivation, since it was no longer possible to conceal it 
against public opinion of the neighbours. 

The real danger to the country District of Assam is not so much from 
internal cultivation of poppy as from the smuggling of opium into the country 
from outside, especially the Malwa Opium which is brought in by the 
traders and merchants. We would submit, however, that from the ovidoiicc 
which wo received, including that of Excise oflicials, the prevention of 
smuggled opium is most of all a question of further expenditure of the 
opium icvenue on the work of detection. If it wore once decided by the 
(lovernment that a gi eater portion of the revenue obtained by the opium 
monopoly would bo used directly for the puri)oso of preventing opium 
smuggling and decreasing the opium vice, instead of being used as ordinary 
revenue, wo should soon see the end of smuggling on an extended scale. 

(m) It has been oontended by the Govornmont that as there was a 
sudden drop in 1921-22, it is likely that there may be a reaction later on. 

Wo shall take a few outstanding facts which will go to show that there 
is no cause for fear of such a reaction. The decrease from 1748 maunds to 
1()14 maunds and then to 1013, 905 and 884 maunds clearly indicates that 
the decrease is taking its normal turn, and will go on if a firm and sympa- 
thetic attitude is adopted. The public is only apprehensive lost there be 
any undue concession to the wishes of the opium eaters, who necessarily are 
likely to clamour for more opium if it can bo had. The fact appears to be 
proved, that, while with an apathetic public opinion the danger of a reaction 
may bo feared, on the other hand, when public opinion is awake and active, 
then thorough and permanent reforms may bo carried through without any 
retrogression. 

Wo feel very strongly indeed that nothing will be done w'hole-heartedly 
in the way of opium reduction until the intimate connexion between the 
income derived from the sale of opium and the general Revenue of the 
Province is finally and completely severed. This', we would submit, can 
only be done if the money derived by Government from the sale of opium 
is used directly in putting an end to the opium traffic. 
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We giTe belov^ the actual present condition of affairs in a statistical 
form, for the years 1921*22, 1922-23 and 1923*24 respectively : — 


Tear. Total 

Excise 

Opium 

Transferred 

Education 

Revenue. 

Revenue. 

Revenue. 

Departments. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1921-22 ... 2,43,33,000 

61,57,746 

38,19.710 

67,57,000 

22,91,913 

1922-28 ... 2,18,88,000 

66,81,294 

34,94,585 

55,36,000 

22,63,000 

1923-24 ... 2,25,65,000 

62,24,774 

37,13,841 

53,11,000 

22,47,000 

It is clear from this statement that the expenditure on 

the Transferred 

Departments is a little less than the total Excise Revenue of the province. 

A further table may be given showing 

the percentage of the Excise 

Revenue to the total revenue for different typical Provinces 

in 1920*21 and 

1923-24. 








1920-21. 

1923-24. 

Bengal 

... 

... 

22-8 

20-6 

Madras 

... 


27-6 

39-8 

Bombay 

... 

... 

39-8 

28-7 

Behar and Orissa 


... 

26-7 

31 7 

United Provinces 



15*7 

12*7 

Punjab 



10-8 

11*4 

Assam 


... 

39 8 

28*7 

It is evident from 

these statements that 

the percentage of Excise 


Revenue to total revenue in 1920-21 was the highest in Assam and Bombay 
Presidency. In the Bombay Presidency this high figure is probably due ta 
the excessive drinking among the mill-hands. While it is satisfactory that 
the very high proportion of revenue derived from Excise has been diminished 
in Assam, yet the present figure of 28‘7 per cent, cannot be regarded as a 
healthy sign of sound provincial economy. 

We have asked our witnesses, whether they are repared to forego any 
benefit derived from the Excise Revenue, and whether they would suggest 
any moans to compensate for the loss of the opium income. Their unanimous 
opinion is that they are prepared to forego any benefits derived from tho 
opium revenue, if only they are able to get rid of the opium evil. Indeed 
they go still further to the length of suggesting some other form of taxation, 
such as a small tax on tea. 

Wo refrain from making any suggestion, whether, in those circumstances, 
either fresh taxation, or retrenchment, or both, would be desirable to make 
up the loss of revenue in consequence of the abolition of the opium traffic, 
as this is not within our terms of reference. Furthermore, we believe that 
any suggestions or recommendations of this nature belong more to the province 
of politics than to temperance reform. But wo can say this much, that the 
loss of revenue would undoubtedly, in a few years time, bo more than 
compensated by the greater industrious activity of the consumers after giving 
up the deleterious drug of opium. 

{iv) Lastly we find it repeatedly stated in the Government defence of 
its own opium policy, that the people require opium in order to protect 
themselves from the diseases which are prevalent in a very damp and 
malarial climate like Assam, and that to deprive the Assamese people in 
remote villages of their unrestricted use of opium would be to subject them 
to great hardship and even to danger of fatal illness. This argument was 
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brought forward by Mr. Cosgrave in the Legislative Assembly, and also by 
Mr. Clayton at the Geneva Conference, on behalf of the Government of 
India’s position. It was also strongly affirmed that such interference with the 
liberties of the people would bo resented by the Indian villagers themselves. 

In answer to this contention, it may be stated that there is no desire 
on the part of the reformers to prevent the use of opium under medical 
prescription ; for its medicinal use is regarded as entirely legitimate, and 
when x>rohibition comes into force every thing should bo done to allow for 
that medicinal use being curried out even in remote villages. But it 
may be pointed out at the same time that in the whole of the medical 
evidence given by our witnesses, among whom were many doctors with a 
life-long experience of Assam conditions, there w’as not one who advocated 
the free use of opium by illiterate villagers as a cure for the diseases 
l)revalent in Assam. On the contrary, they pointed out to us that opium 
addiction among the Assamese villagers reduced the power of resistance 
and rendered severe attacks of infectious diseases, such as kala-azar and 
cholera, more liable to end fatally. 

It is impossible for us to ontor at length into the whole medical (juostion, 
but it will bo sufficient for our present purpose to say, that this Government 
contention now carries no weight, either with the educated people of Assam, 
or wdth the bulk of the village population. Whatever may have been the 
opinion in the f)ast concerning the use of opium to ward off ague or cholera, 
public sentiment is stroiigly against its unrestricted use to-day. The immigrant 
I)opulatioris, which enter Assam, are recognised as remairiing more healthy 
than the indigenous population only so long as they refrain from the 
opium drug. When they become addicted to opium, then they too sink 
■in the scale. At the time when the Assamese race itself had not become 
subject to the opium habit, it was strong and vigorous. To-day it is 
debilitated and outworn owdng chiefly to opium addiction. 

The proof of this experience has finally convinced the Assamese people 
that the opium habit is bad and that if continued it w^ill be the ruin of 
their race. Therefore, the Government contontion that the village peojilc 
would strongly object to the restriction of the use of the drug and might 
even cause disturbance, if opium were further reduced, is regarded by 
us as groundless. The general ovidenco that wo received wont to confirm 
this opinion and to show that restriction of opium consumption would not 
be resented by the villagers, but on the contrary bo welcomed. 

Chapter Vlll. — The Treatment of Addicts. 

Of the 325 witnesses examined, only 71 w'itnesses w'ere afraid of the 
temporary hardshi]) that would ensue if consumption w'cre restricted to 
medical and Bcionlific needs. The rest do not apprehend any hardship. 
Those who are apprehensive of hardship, however, admit that it is no 
injustice for opium-eaters to bo deprived of the opportunity to do themselves 
barm and to be thus cured of their disease themselves and prevented from 
infecting others. There are three points to bo practically considered with 
regard to the final extinction of the opium habit among the consumers : (l) 
How to make provision for a loasonable warning to bo given to the opium 
eaters below a certain ago. (2) How confirmed addicts above a certain age 
should be treated. (3) How the Government may adjust itself to the new 
situation of reduction in opium revenue. 
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Among 17 of the 71 witnesses who, not being themselves addicts, 
specially feared the consequences to the opium eaters themselves, if the 
prohibition of opium sales wore adopted immediately as a Government 
policy, there is a difference of opinion. Two witnesses are of the opinion 
that opium eaters, above the ago of 50 years, should be allowed to have 
opium under strict medical supervision, and below that age all rations should 
be immediately stopped. Three vritnessos are in favour of immediately 
restricting opium to people below 40 years of age, and above that age it 
should bo allowed under strict medical tost. Two witnesses again are in 
favour of prohibition within three years, two in favour of prohibition 
within ten years, one in favour of restricting opium below thirty years of 
ago. The other fifty-four witnesses, who were apprehensive of hardship, 
are themselves opium eaters. But at the same time they unanimously hold 
the view, that the opium trafiic, as it exists to-day, should be immediately 
prohibited, so that their children might not take to it. Ten of them 
suggested that they are prepared to suffer the hardship of imme- 
diate deprivation, if total prohibition would save the coming generation 
from the drug. When questioned as to what made them continue it, their 
obvious reply was : — “ As it is easily available, wo cannot refrain from 
getting it.” 

The great maiority of our witnesses point to the fact that in most 
cases there is no very groat hardship, except a temporary one, in breaking 
through the addiction, and they urge that the sale and consumption of opium 
should be immediately stopped. We are bound to regard this as honestly 
given testimony, if a general judgment is to be formed. It is to be noted 
hero that the evidence of those who themselves broke free from the habit, 
during 1920 and 1921, leads us to believe that it is often an exaggeration 
to say that extreme hardship or physical injury would bo caused by com- 
pulsory withdrawal of opium. 

While there would undoubtedly be temporary hardship and physical 
suffering, the benefits would probably be more than compensated by the 
lU’osperity of the people and should be cheerfully faced. But if a compro- 
mise is sought to be made between two sets of opinion in Assam, an agree- 
ment might be reached on the formula that opium should be immediately 
prohibited in case of all addicts below the age of forty, except in such 
instances as are cortlfiod under medical prescription. Above that age, it 
might be allowed for the time being, with medical supervision and inspection. 
The names of all opium eaters above the ago of forty should be registered 
and their rations fixed. In this manner, every effort would be made to 
prevent any more persons from becoming addicts and to limit the use of 
opium to medical reciuirements only. Our evidence shows, that even the 
opium eaters themselves are thoroughly ashamed of the habit, and the 
continuance of the opium traffic by a civilised Government is strongly con- 
demned. The extent of the popular feeling against it can be estimated by the 
action taken by people of all shades of opinion during the movement of 1921. 

The Indian non-official members of the Legislative Council are practi- 
cally unanimous in condemning the opium excise policy and look forward 
to a time limit for noirmedical consumption and to an immediate registra- 
tion of confirmed addicts. 

In Assam it may be asserted generally that there is one common opinion 
on this question. All are for prohibition. Only questions with regard to 
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the time limit for final prohibition vary slightly. The mass opinion on ^ the 
eubjoct is perhaps nowhere in India so strong and articulate as it is in 
Assam. Out of the total of 325 witnesses, orally examined, 207 are repre- 
presentatives from Assamese villages. Again, after a classification of the 
996 men convicted and imprisoned, under the provisions of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, mainly for pioketting the opium shops, we find that 
as many as 700 were people from villages. Such was the depth of feeling 
against opium. These figures prove that the Assamese village people were 
willing to undergo the hardships of a jail life in order to stop the opium 
traffic. 

Chapter IX. — Recommendations. 

In conclusion, we would recommend that the following stops be 
taken : — 

(1) The sale of opium and its derivatives should be ultimately 

limited to the medical and scientific needs of Assam. 

(2) Provision should bo made for confirmed addicts above the ago 

of forty, enabling them to procure a rationed amount of opium, 
their names being registered for that purpose. 

(3) All opium addicts, who are under forty years of ago, should bo 
dealt with as medical patients. Wherever opium is needed by 
them, it should be given only under the order of a fully qualified 
doctor, the medical permission to obtain it being subject to 
quarterly renewal. 

(4) These changes should be carried out within the next five years. 
At the end of five years, opium should bo placed on the list of 
poisons under a Dangerous Drugs Act, and treated as such for 
all inhabitants of Assam. 

While much depends on the Government action, wo fed that no progress 
can bo made without the education of public opinion. The Non-co-opera- 
tion movement showed what a groat advance could bo made in opium 
restriction by voluntary effort and public propaganda. The decrease in 
consumption in a single year is a proof of what can bo done by these 
methods. This work needs to bo still further promoted and sustained. 

We, therefore, appeal to all those who desire the welfare of Assam 
to organise themselves into anti-opium societies and to advocate opium 
prohibition amongst the people in general. This will lead to the education 
of public opinion against the opium evil and create a moral atmosphere, 
without which no groat success can be achieved. Every avenue of approach- 
ing the illiterate masses, who are the greatest consumers, should be employed. 
Especially necessary is the careful training of the young children in all the 
elementary schools of the Assam Valley and among the Hill tribes. Wo 
would invite the co-operation of all sections of the community in this educa- 
tional work, and we would specially appeal to the missionaries to help us 
in organising temperance societies among the Hill tribes with whom they 
are closely connected. 

Finally, wo would venture to ask Mahatma Gandhi once more to come 
to Assam and put himself at the head of a great anti-opium campaign to 
be carried on by entirely peaceful means. 
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Indian Economic Enquiry Committee 

The report of the Indian Economic Enquiry Committee was published 
in the first week of October 1925. The appointment of the Committee was 
announced on the 22nd January with the following terms of reference : — 

** To examine the material at present available for framing an esti- 
mate of the economic condition of the various class s of the 
people of British India ; to report on its adequacy ; and to 
make recommendations as to the best manner in which 
it may be supplemented, and as to the lines on which a general 
economic survey should be carried out, with an estimate of the 
expenditure involved in giving efiect to such recommendations." 

The Committee assembled at Delhi on the 7th February, and since 
toured the country gathering evidence, and subsequently issued th.ir 
report, which was published by the Government of India Central Publication 
Branch Calcutta. The main report was signed by Sir M. Visvesvaraya. 
the Chairman of the Committee, and Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul ; while 
the third member. Professor A. K. Burnett-Hurst, signed only subject 
to a Note of Dissent in regard to which the ot'ier two members wrote in 
their introductory remarks ; “ We regret that on account of fundamental 

difi-rences of opinion we have not had the benefit of the co-operation of 
our colleague, Mr. A. R. Burnett-Hurst, in the preparation of this report. 
We desire, however, to p ace on record our high appreciation of his serv ees 
as Secretary to the Committee." 

The terms of reference to the Committee are analysed as falling pract - 
cally under two heads : — 

(1) The examination of the material available ; and 

(2) The preparation of a scheme of economic survey together with 
an estimate of the cost involved. 

To these two beads the report proper addresses itself. The Committee 
point out that surveys in various forms are now a regular feature of the 
administrative activities of the self-governing Dominions within the Empire. 
They add, that in India the time has arrived when a survey should be 
regarded as an indispensable preliminary to the formulation of economic 
policies and the treatment of many of the larger problems that arise in 
connection with the economic development of the country. According to 
the Committee, the primary purpose of an economic survey is to collect 
and compile facts and statistical date relating to the economic condition 
of the people, as it is too well-known to need any emphasis that numerous 
problems concerning the material well-being of the people of British India 
are to-day awaiting treatment under the guidance best supplied by an 
economic survey. The results of such a survey should, among other ihings, 
lead in their opinion to the adoption of measures for increasing production 
and wealth,— measures, such as the industrialisation of agriculture, the 
development of industries and trade, the redistribution of population 
according to the fertility of the various tracts, increasing the efficiency of 
labour, and calling in the aid of machinery, science, and capital for deve- 
loping the country's vast resources and organising its stupendous man- 
power* 
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After giving careful consideration to all the opinions received the 
Committee have come to the conclusion that an enquiry into the economic 
condition of the people should fall under two main heads 

(i) Test applicable to a province or the country as a whole : — Produc- 
tion, national income, and national wealth. 

(if) Test applicable to classes of people or local areas: — Individual 
income, individual wealth, collective wealth, cost of living, wages 
and prices, indebtedness, etc. 

Classification of Material. 

Dealing with the first part of the reference, namely, the examination 
of the existing material, the Committee have considered the subject under 
the following three main classes ; — 

(i) General statistics other than production, comprising: — Finance, 

Population, Trade, Transport and Communications, Education, 
Vital Statistics and Migration, 

(ii) Statistics of production, including : — Agriculture, Pasture and 
Dairy- farming. Forests, Fisheries, Minerals, Large Scale Indus- 
tries. Cottage, and Small Scale Industries. 

(iii) Estimates of Income, Wealth, etc.: — Income, Wealth, Cost of 
Living, Indebtedness. Wages, and Prices. 

The statistics falling under class I (says the report) are more or less 
complete, those under class II are satisfactory m some respects but in- 
complete or totally wanting in others ; while as regards estimates of in- 
come, wealth, etc., class 111, no satisfactory attempt has been made in 
British India to collect the necessary material on a comprehensive scale. 

Statistics and Economic Policies. 

Afb r a detailed consideration of general statistics, the Committee 
state that these statistics have not hitherto been compiled with a view to 
Their being utilised for shaping the < conomic policies of the country. In 
other respects, they appear to be satisfactory as far as they go. Further 
improvements to bring them into line with up-to-date statistical systems 
abroad might be efiected with the aid of a committee or conference of 
.statistical experts. As regards statistics of production, the Committee 
bUggest that complete statistics including its total value should be collected. 

The existing agricultural statistics simplified and improved should, they 
state, offer the best means of ascertaining agricultural production. Where 
a subordinate revenue agency exists for doing this work no other agency, 
they suggest, can be usefully substituted for it. The Committee do not 
consider it necessary to have a periodical census of agricultural production, 
but instead they propose a quinquennial review of the data collected from 
year to year. They also furnish detailed suggestions for obtaining the 
value of production in pastoral occupations, dairy farming, fisheries, and 
cottage and minor industries. They hold that Departments of Mining 
and Industries should collect statistics of mineral and industrial production 
respectively, including values. They also suggest a detailed quinquennial 
census of industrial productioo. 

Turning to estimates of income, wealth, cost of living, etc., the Com- 
mittee state that such official information as is available is very meagre, 
that intensive inquiries should be made every year in limited areas in every 
district for ascertaining income, wealth, cost of living, indebtedness, etc., 
cf the people. They also suggest that the income-tax returns should conti- 
nue to be published in an improved form. Approximate estimates of the 
wealth of individuals should be made wherever possible by the investiga- 
tors in the course of their intensive inquiries. Cost of living index numbers 
should, they add, be prepared for the principal industries centres. Detailed 
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proposals are also made by them for the collection of rates of wages of 
various classes of operatives in industrial establishments, mines, etc, They 
further recommend a comprehensive quinquennial wages census and of^er 
suggestions for the collection of wholesale and retail price. 

A Central Authority. 

Dealing with the second part of the term of reference, namely, a 
scheme of economic survey, they consider that for carrying out such a 
survey an effective organisation, a continuously functioning stad, and rules 
and instructions based on foreign experience, as adapted to local conditions, 
will have to be brought into existence and adequate funds provided for 
putting the proposals into practice. The Committee claim that the scheme 
outlin^ by them embodies all these characteristics, and that it is designed 
to give a progressively correct estimate of the economic condition of the 
country and its people. After examining the various suggestions put for- 
ward regarding the methods of survey, they hold the view that, while aiming 
at the maximum of accuracy. India should follow the example of the 
Dominions and obtain approximate figures and estimates by generalisation 
wherever absolute accuracy is not possible of attainment. The guidance 
which approximate figures may give should not be refused because the 
country cannot afford the expense of collecting strictly accurate figures 
for a long time. All work connected with the economic survey should be 
properly co-ordinated by one central authority 

Dealing with the centralisation of statistics, they state that Statistics 
is already a central subject, and that a central statistical office has been 
in existence for several years although, as a result of the recimt retrench- 
ment policy, it has been reduced in status and strength. The statistics 
of British India are not. in their opinion, designed to giv^e an indication 
of the true economic trend of the people or of the status of British India 
as an economic unit. They hold that if the statistics of British India 
are to form a basis for building up the economic policies of the country 
all work should as in the Dominions, be co-ordinated and centralised. The 
statistics at present, which are partly economic, may continue to be com- 
piled by the departments concerned, but they should come under the 
technical guidance of the central statistical authority. 

Need of Legislation 

The Committee consider that if it is to secure an enduring success, 
the proposed scheme of economic survey should have its organisation and 
functions defined by law, the object of legislation being two-fold namely, 
to place the whole statistical organisation on a legal basis and to facilitate 
the collection of correct economic data from individuals and firms. For 
the latter purpose it is necessary to legalize the demand while guaranteeing 
the individuals and firms concerned against any direct or indirect disclosure 
of the information obtained under seal of official survey. They also 
recommend that the new measure should embody the provisions needed 
lor conducting the decennial population census and be called the Census and 
Statistics Act. 

The Committee recommend the creation of a Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics presided over by a Director of Statistics who should be an officer of 
broad sympathies and outlook and should have practical training in 
statistical matters. It is recommended, with a view to enlist public 
sympathy with the Department, that the Director's appointment should 
be subject to the vote of the Central Legislature. Each province should, 
they add, have a Provincial Statistics Bureau with a Provincial Statistician 
at its head and a number of assistants, usually one for every Bevenue 
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Division, for the supervision of the work of collecting statistical material in 
the districts. 

They also propose that Advisory Boards should be associated both with 
the Director of Statistics and with the Provincial Statisticians to advise 
and co-operate. The appointment of small committees in villages is re- 
commended to assist the Inspectors employed in collecting production 
statistic- and the investigators engaged in economic research. They propose 
to collect production statistics with the help of Revenue and other Govern- 
ment Departments by providing the additional stafi of Inspectors and clerks 
needed. The Intensive inquiries will be conducted by a technical sta£E with 
the co-operation of the Revenue Department and the people of the areas 
concerned. 

The Committee consider that the village studies at present carried on 
are too elaborate, and that thefe have been too many studies of an intensive 
character without any proportionate visible results. In their opinion the 
studies should comprise inquiries concerning income, expenditure or cost of 
living, wealth and indebtedness concerning every household in the area 
investigated, and they should enable standards of living and the cost of 
living of the various classes to be determinedi 

It is computed that in a Province like the Punjab one investigator per 
district will complete the collection every year of data relating to 4 per cent, 
cf the urban population, and that two investigators working in the rural 
areas will be able to collect data relating to 2| per cent, of the rural popula- 
tion. As the results of these investigations become available in each suc- 
eeding year the inferences drawn as to the general condition of the people 
would become more and more reliable. 

Other Suggestions. 

Other suggestions of the Committee arc that the Labour Office in 
i:ombay and the offices of the Labour Commissioners in Madras and Burma 
may be amalgamated with the new Provincial Bureaus to be established in 
*hose areas, and that the village agencies and city and town municipalities 
j-fcould bo encouraged to collect data and compile statistics, each for their 
particular areas, so that gradually the responsibility for maintaining an 
economic survey may be transferred to the shoulders of the people who are 
most interested in their use. In some Provinces, they add, the post of the 
Provincial Statistician may be usefully combined with that of the Director of 
Land Records. The question of inducing Indian States to take up the work 
cf economic survey on parallel lines also suggested. 

The Committee further consider that an official Indian Year Book 
should be published after the model of those issued by the Dominion Govern- 
ments embodying all the principal statistics and forming a compendium 
A official data and information concerning the general, social, and economic 
conditions of the people. The Central Bureau of Statistics should also 
continue to publish the usual statistical returns and tables, and these should 
be reviewed once in five years and all doubtful points examined. Similarly 
an annual review of the economic condition should also be published con- 
veniently at the time of the discussion of the succeeding year's budget in 
the legislatures. 

In order to help the people to overcome their anti-economic habits and 
traditions the Committee suggest an educative propaganda by the public- 
ation in every village of the statistics of agricultural and miscellaneous 
production and by the supply to the village accountant of the statistics 
relating to all other forms of production in a village to be published along 
with the figures of agricultural production. It is suggested that the revenue 
officers and officers of the statistical department should draw the attention 
of the villagers to these figures when they happen to visit a village and 
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explain to them their real significance. The association of local committees, 
panchayats, etc. with the work of collecting statistical data will, they 
suggest have an educative value. 

Cost of the Scheme. 

The following is a summary of the financial proposals under the 

scheme : — 

Rs. 

Lakhs 

Recurring yearly expenditure by the Central 

Government .. .. •• .75 

Recurring yearly expenditure in the Provinces . . 56*79 

Total yearly recurring expenditure by both 

Central and Provincial Governments .. 57 54 

Additional expenditure for equipment, training, 
etc., in the first quinquennium to be expended 
practically in the first two years — 

Central Government .. .. .. 1*25 

Provincial Governments .. .. 30*61 

Total .. 31*86 

If the Central Government bears half the cost of the Provincial Estab- 
lishments and half oi the initial additional expenditure the share of the 
respective Governments will be as follows : — 

Rs. 

Lakhs. 

By the Central Government • — 

(1) Total initial outlay in the first two years, 

i*25 + i5*3f .. .. 16*56 

(2) Recurring yearly outlay 75 + 28*40 •• 29*15 

By the Provincial Governments collectively ; — 

Total initial outlay in the first two years .. I5‘3i 

Recurring yearly outlay ... .. .. 28*40 


Mr. B u I n e 1 1 - H u r s t ' s Note of Dissent. 

Mr. Burnett-Hurst does not approve of some of the principles in the 
above report and most of the details of the recommendations. In his 
dissenting note he emphasises ths fundamental differences between India 
and the Dominions in the collection of statistics. In the first place, the 
expenditure and the difficulties of a statistical inquiry increase with every 
increase in the units to be enumerated, and an investigation comprising 
the whole of British India within its scope would correspond to an enquiry 
covering the greater part of Europe. 

Statistics, again, cannot be easily collected where population is scattered 
and the earnings of agriculturists cannot be ascertained with as much 
facility as those of industrial workers, in India four-fifths of the inhabi- 
tants reside in rural areas, and three fourths of the total population are 
agriculturists. 

14(c) 
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ADOtber differcDce between India and the Dominions^ etc.» is that the 
collection of statistics by the distribution of schedules cannot be followed 
in India on account oi the illiteracy of 90 per cent, of the population. There 
is also an almost entire absence of organisations and associations which in 
Great Britain and the Dominions co-operate and assist in the collection 
of statistics. 

Finally, industry in Great Britain and the Dominions is highly organis- 
ed, so that it is easy to collect statistics with a degree of accuracy ; but in 
India, in its present stage of development, with scattered, unorganised 
undertakings mostly carried on by persons working on their own account , 
statistical measurement is difficult and impossible to achieve without the 
employment of a large stafi. 

To add to these difficulties Mr. Burnett-Hurst points out that, in the 
opinion of several witnesses, an enquiry regarding the personal wealth of the 
people would probably be viewed with suspicion, and it would appear to be 
inadvisable to carry ont e quiries into individual wealth. 

After pointing out that any estimate of national wealth is unlikely to 
be of much utility he suggests that an economic survey of India should 
take the form of — 

(1) Detailed and careful studies of the income and expenditure of 
selected families rej>resentative of the various classes into which 
the population can be grouped ; and 

(2) A series of intensive and extensive enquiiies into such subjects 
as the influence of disease on physical efficiency, the economic 
effects ol restrictive social customs, intensive labour versus light 
work for longer periods, adulteration of the food-supply and 
other fradulciit practices, sanitation, welfare work, etc. etc. 

Census of Production. 

H(' recommends that eventually a detailed census of production should 
be instituted and repeated quin<|uenn tally and also a quinquennial wages 
census The intensive enquiries should be supervised by Provincial Boards 
of Economic Enquiry composed of non-officials and officials and constituted 
on the lines ol the existing Punjab Board, the Provincial Director ol Statis- 
tics being an ex-officio Member of the Board in order to secure co-ordination 
between the Board and the Provincial Bureau of Statistics, 

The agency for the collection of satistics in the extensive survey should 
be persons belonging to or working under the direct supervision of the 
department of branch of administration with which the statistics are associ- 
ated. He emphasises the importance of accuracy in collecting data, and 
adds that estimate s founded on more or less shrewd guesses have no authority 
unless the degree of accuracy can be ascertained. 

The Department of Statistics should be enlarged and reconstituted by 
administrative act to form a Central Bureau of Statistics, and the Bureau 
should be responsible for the census of production and census of wages of 
large industrial estab ishinents, wholesale jirices, annual statistics of indus- 
trial, pastoial, and dairy pioductiun in addition to the. present publications 
of the Department of Statistics. The Bureau should also utilise such of the 
statistics of the jirovincidl bureaus and provincial departments as are 
reliable and suitable for the construction of all India figures. 

He recommends a statistical advisory board to be appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council. Jn his opinion the salary of the Director- 
General in charge of the Central Bureau should not be subject to the vote 
of the Legislature, as statistical appointments should not be made the 
subject of party politics. 
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External Capital Committee 

The report of the External Capital Committee, which was appointed 
by the Government in accordance with a promise given by Sir Charlea 
Innes in the Legislative Assembly on the 6th June, 1924, to consider the 
question of the flow of capital into India from external sources, was 
published by the end of September 1925. The Committee was composed of 
Sir Basil Blackett, Mr. C. B. Chartres, Sir W. Currie, Mr. T. C. Goswamir 
Sir Charles Innes, Sir Sivaswami Iver, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Mr. Dwarkanath Mitter, and Mr. G. A. Natesan. 

The Committee have not attempted to estimate the amount of external 
capital in India, as any such calculation must be largely guess work. 
They do not think that any practical purpose would be served by such 
an estimate. As a general principle they hold that the inflow of external 
capital IS not only unobjectionable in itself, but is a valuable factor in 
assisting the economic development of the country and in increasing 
its wealth and employment. It is, however, even more advantageous 
that India’s requirements for new capital should be supplied from internal 
sources. So far as iulernal capital is forth coming India possesses a large 
store of dormant capital awaiting development, and, in order to make this 
available for investment, they suggest that a j)reUminary surve^r should be 
undertaken by the Government without delay of the whole field of banking 
organisation and credit facilities in India, the preliminary survey to be 
followed by a detailed examination by experts. The following are some 
of the questions, a detailed examination of which the Committee consider 
would be most likely to lead to fruitful results : — 

Facilities for Investment. 

The first is the question of increasing the facilities for deposit and 
investment by tbe creation of new branches of the Imperial Bank, exten^ 
Sion of the facilities of existing banks and the formation of new banks. 
They also suggest an examination of the indigenous banking system in 
order that the credit facilities which they now afford may be fully utilised 
and further developed by being fitted into the modern banking system, 
and the examination of the various proposals for the Government control 
of joint stock banks. 

The most important question is the provision of a comprehensive scheme 
of banking education which will furnish an adequate supply of Indian 
bankers trained on sound and modern lines. One of the first points for 
consideration in this connection would be the desirability of creating an 
All-India Institute of Backers to supervise courses of instruction combining 
both practical and theoretical training. 

As regards the facilities for investment, they consider that as fresh 
capital must, if progress :s to be healthy, be attracted first into invest- 
ments in which safety is the primary consideration, steps should be taken 
to encourage dealings in Government Securities by extending the Public 
Debt Office facilities to the more important commercial centres outside 
the presidency towns, thereby creating more money markets throughout 
India Constituted on modern lines. 
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Credit to Agriculture. 

Other questions of importance are co-ordinated examination of machi- 
nery for the provision of credit to agriculture and industry, either by direct 
Government assistance, or through industrial and co-operative banks and 
the development of negotiable instruments so that they can take their 
proper part in the financing of Indian trade. 

Turning next to the question of impo-ing restrictions on external 
capital, the Committee distinguish between the difierent form-; of external 
capital according to the extent to which such capital carries with it control 
over Indian industrial organisations and Indian natural resources. Accord- 
ing to this criterion, external capital is divided into three categories, 
namely : — 

(1) Investments in which the external investor is merely entitled to 
a stipulated rate of interest and only acquires rights of control when there 
IS default, as in the case of State and municipal loans, bonds and debentures 
of private companies and loans. 

(2) Investments in which the external investor enters into competitive 
business on equal terms with Indian enterprise, as in the case of cotton 
and other textile mills, mercantile houses and the like. 

(3) Investments in which the external c.i pi talist acquires special privi- 
leges or concessions of land wliich give him exclusive possession or exclusive 
rights of exploitation of particular portions of the natural resources of 
India. 

As regards class (i), the Committee do not consider any measures of 
control necessary, but in the case of Government and quasi-Government 
loans, they add that the rate of interest should not be the sole consideration 
in placing such loans, and that, other things being equal, preference should 
be granted to the Indian investor. 

Control Measures. 

After careful consideration of the various devices suggested for imposing 
control, the Committee have co:ue to the conclusion that restrictive measures 
would be cither impracticable or disproportionately injurious to the In iian 
investor in cases falling under class (2). The most general of these sugges- 
tions for control arc the registration of new companies in India with rupee 
capital and definite reservation to Indian investors of a proportion of the 
shares, stipulations for a definite proportion of the directors being Indian, 
and for facilities being afforded for the training of Indian apprentices, and 
the impoi^ition of penal taxation on companies which did not comply with 
these conditions. '1 he Committee point out that these suggestions could 
only be applied to new companies, and that they would entail a very ela- 
borate system of trade licensing and inquisitorial Governmeut control 
which would tend to prevent the development of private companies into 
joint stock companies. Kestnctioiis on the transfer of shares from Indian 
to non- Indian might possibly increase the yield in certain exceptional cases, 
but this would be largely couter balanced by their lower sale value on 
account of the absence of an open market for the sale of investments. 

Further pract cal objections are probable evasion of the restrictions 
by the large capitalist and the increased difficulty to the small investor of 
finding purchaser^' lor winch brokers would naturally charge an enhanced 
commission. The Committee's objection to a statutory minimum of direc- 
tors is based on the right of shaiebolders under ordinary circumstances to 
have an unfettered control over their own directorate, and on the principle 
that it would be inadvisable and uneconomic to compel companies to labour 
under a proportion of directors whose business qualifications were ouly a 
secondary cons deration. 
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Subscription Lists. 

The Committee are also opposed to the keeping of subscription lists 
for new or additional capital open to Indians for a prolonged period, 
because, if Indian subscribers were subsequently allowed to sell them in 
the open market without restriction, the effect of such a policy on the 
ultimate control of a company would be negligible, while tht; dislocation 
created to the commercial machinery of the country by such a general 
provision would be incalculable. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, while recognising the force of this 
argument, holds that som** such action is desirdble on the ground that there 
would be some residuum of additional Indian holdings as a result. 

Where, however, definite concessions are granted to particular concerns, 
as in the third-class of external capital, the Committee agree that definite 
restrictions might be imposed. They would sub-divide this class further 
into two; (i) where foreign capitalist acquires a definite pecun ary con- 
cession, such as a bounty : and (2) where he acquires a concession which 
will enable him to exploit a wasting asset, such as a mineral concession. 

Nature of Restrictions. 

In the first case they consider that restrictions might be imposed of 
the nature described in Section 5 of the Steel Industry Protection Act, 1924, 
namely, that companies should be registered in India with rupee capital and 
reasonable facilities for the technical training of Indian apprentices should 
be provided. As regards mining and similar concessions, thoy are of opinion 
that no definite proportion can be prescribed and the mattiir must be dealt 
with by the expert departments of Government concerned, the general 
criterion being that concessions should only be granted to external concerns 
where it is clearly in the national interest that they should and wh ire 
internal capital is not forthcoming on reasonable terms, and then only subject 
to such safeguards as may be suitable for each case. Lastly, the Committee 
do not consider it necessary to examine in detail the measures to be taken to 
give effect to these recommendations, as they do not suppose that any 
general legislation will be necessary. If the Government accept them, 
necessary legislative and executive steps can be taken to give effect to them 
on each occassion when a bounty or similar concession is granted. 


Summaryof Recommendations. 

The following is a summary of the recommendations of the 
External Capital Committee, presided over by Sir Basil Blakett. 

Tt is advantageous to India that its requirements for Capital should bo 
supplied from internal rather than from external sources, so far as internal 
capital is forthcoming. The real solution of the problem of External Capital 
lies in the development of India's own capital resources. 

Subject to the limitations given below the inflow of External Capital 
is not only unobjectionable in itself, but is a valuable factor in assisting 
the economic development of India. 
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Though ill certain circumstances the control of External Capital may 
h-'. necessary in the interests of India» general measures discriminating against 
it or penalising it, either by way of taxation or by way of control, would, 
so far from assisting the development of these resources or fostering the 
interests of the Indian investor, bo definitely injurious to both, as they 
would impede the growth of new industries and restrict the transferability 
and, con8C(iuontly, the market value of the holdings of the Indian 
investor. 

India possesses a vast store of dormant capital aw^aiting development 
and in order to make this available for investment, banking facilities must 
lip inc.reascd and extended. Wo would emphasise the importance of a co* 
C'rdiiifitod survey of banking facilities being undertaken at the earliest 
(ipportunity, followed by a detailed examination, by an expert committee, 
or eoininittces, of the lines along which progress should bo effected. 

As regards the control of External Capital whore the external capitalist 
is merely entitled to a stipulated rate of interest and only actpiiros right of 
rontrol when there is default, as in the case of State and Municipal Loans, 
aJid Ilond and I)cl)cntures of Companies and Bank Loans, wo do not consider 
any measures of control necessary ; hut in the ease of Government and 
cnasi-govermnent loans, the rate of interest should not ho the solo cons.idera- 
tinn in placing such loans. Other things being equal, preference should be 
':ranted to the Indian investor. 

Wheie an investment carries with it the control of an undertaking, we 
({•iisider it reasonable that when the Government grants particular conces- 
s’ion.'j to the industry, it should exorcise such control over, as w'ould lead to 
the advantage of the country. Where the concession is general, as in the 
rase of a protective tariff, (and this would include practically every industry 
in India, ns a revenue tariff without a rorres]>on(ling excise, has protective 
effect) it is impracticable to effect any discrimination. No fcasil»Jo sugges- 
tions for .such discriininat ion have been suggested to \js nor have any occurred 
to us during our discussions. Where definite pcimniary assistance, such as a 
bounty, is granted tt) any paiticnlar undertaking, wo consider that discri- 
niination i.s foasihlo and wo agree wo'th the Fiscal Ccminiission and the Legis’ 
laturo that no such assistance should ho granted to any company, firm or 
Iverson not already engaged in that industry in India, unless firstly, reasoir 
able facilities arc granted for the training of Indians and, secondly, in the 
case of a public company, unle.ss it had boon formed and registered under the 
Indian Gompanies Act 1913 and ha.s a share ca])ital, the amount of which is 
expressed in the memorandum of the Association in rupees and such propor' 
liuii of the directors, as the Government may proscribe, consists of Indians. 

Where a concession i.s granted to exploit a wasting asset, such as a 
mineral concession, no definite rules can bo x)rescribed. It must bo a question 
in each case whether it is better from the point of view of the national 
into rest that the concession should bo developed by External Capital or left 
until Iixligcnous Capital may bo prepared to develop it. 8uch concessions 
should only bo granted to external cajutalists wlion it is clearly in the national 
interest that they should be developed. Wo do liot consider it necessary to 
examine in detail the mca.suros to be taken to give effect to these recoin- 
moiKbitions, as we do not supi>osc that any general legislation wdll be neces- 
sary if Governnicnt accept them. Nece.ssary legislative and executive stops 
can be taken to give effect to thorn. 
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Pt. Malaviya’s Minute of Dissent. 

Pandit Malaviya, who was a member of the Industrial Commission has 
appended a valuable note to the report. Ho recalls that during the debate 
on the Steel Protection Bill which led to the appointment of the Committee 
Sir Charles Innos had stated : “ I am aware that there are sections in the 
House, which would like to incorporate in the Bill specific provisions re- 
garding the proportion of foreign capital. 1 am prepared to take up 
separately the examination of questions of that kind, and in that examina- 
tion, I am prepared to associate with the Government a committee of the 
Legislature, appointed ad hoc for the purpose.” 

Pandit Malaviya says : “ It is in fulfilment of this promise that the 
present Committee was appointed. The main question, therefore, which 
this Committee had to consider, was what measures, if any, should bo 
adopted to ensure that in overy public company which may be incorporated 
in the future, a certain proportion of capital shall bo Indian. My colleagues 
have come to the conclusion that cxcoi)t when dofinito concessions are granted 
to individual concerns, restrictive measures would bo either impracticable or 
disproportionately iniurions to the Indian investor." With this Pandit Mala- 
viya does not agree, for “ so long at the policy of free trade was followed 
by the Government of this country matters stood on a very differf3nt footing 
from that on which they do now. As a policy of protection of industries by 
tariffs and bounties has now been adopted, the Government is bound, iri 
fairness to the general consumer, to sec that the industries which shall benefit 
by such tariffs arc either wholly or, at least largely Indian both in the 
matter of capital and control. The very foundation of Protectionism, as has 
been said by eminent economists, is the idea of nationality. When we 
Indians asked for protection we did so in order to promote Indian 
enterprises with Indian capital and under Indian control. The Govern inont 
of India understood as correctly and agreed with us. Speaking iii I9lfi 
on the resolution which led to the appointment of the Industrial Commission, 
Sir William Clarke, then Commerce Member, said: ‘ The building up of 
industries, whore the capital, control and managomout should bo in the 
hands of Indians is the special object wo all have in view.’ Mo deprecated 
the taking of any steps which might merely moan that the manufacturer who 
now competes with us from a distance would transfer his activities to India 
and compete with us within our own country.” 

Pandit Malaviya recalls his own note attached to the Industrial 
Commission Report and quotes from the Minority Report of the Fiscal Coni- 
mission, which emphasised that ” no foreign country should be allowed to 
monopolise the profits due to the policy of protection in India and at the cost 
of the Indian consumers.” In order that this object should be achieved it is 
not only necessary that a reasonable proportion of the directors of every new 
company, which may be formed here-aftor in India, should be Indians, but 
also that, at least, half the share capital should he reserved to Indian 
subscribers for a dofinito period of time. If after that period Indians have 
not subscribed their share, the company should be free to acejuiro the 
remaining capital whore it could. Pt. Malaviya declares : “In support of my 
view, I would also refer to the English 0/ersoas Trade (Credits and Insurance) 
Act. In that Act it was definitely provided that no credit should bo 
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f^raiitcfl by the Board constituted under the Act, to an alien or to a firm in 
which the majority of the partner# were aliens or to a company where 
British subiects did not form a majority of the directors or where a majority 
(if the voting power was not in the hands of British subjects. I also wish 
to emphasise that the adoption of a policy of protection of industries by tariffs 
and bounties more than ever makes it the bounden duty of the Government 
that it should provide sufficient banking and credit facilities to Indians, and 
encourage them to build up indigenous industries.** 

Need for a State Bank 

Pandit Malaviya then discusses at length the need for a State Bank 
in India. lie (luotes the opinions of Sir Dinshaw Wacha and Dr. Gilbert 
Slater on the subject and says Mr. Findlay Shirras* book shows how 
deplorably low the banking position in India is in comparison with that of 
Canada, Australia, Japan, the United Kingdom and America. While the 
Banking Capital amounted, in 1920, in India to only 28 million pounds 
(including the Capital of Exchange Banks, which do business elsewhere, that 
in .Japan was (17 million pounds. Deposits (Banks and Savings Banks) 
ainoiiiitod in India to 118 million pounds and in Japan to 404 millions 
1 ounds. The number of Banks in India was 359. In Japan the number 
was 5874. 

Pandit Malaviya next shows that the opinions expressed by “The Times’* 
if» 1913, by the Chamberlain Commission in 1914, and by the Industrial 
Commission in 1918 all recognised the vifeil importance of the question of a 
►State Bank for India and wanted the subject to bo investigated by an Ex- 
]>ort Committee. In March 1919 Mr. B. N. Sarma moved a resolution to 
that effect in the old Imperial Council, but Sir dames Meston said the 
Covornment was too busy with the ciucstion of Reforms. 

Pandit Malaviya concludes : — “ It is a matter for real regret that, 
I'otwithstaiiding the weighty rocommendations rof erred to above, this ques- 
tion has not yet received from the Govoriimoiit the attention which it so oJr 
viously deserves. Nothing more vitally affects the welfare of the people 
of India than the question of the healthy growth and expansion of National 
Commerce and Industry. Nothing is more urgently needed to make that 
growth possible and to sustain it than a sound system of national banking 
and finance, which should take note of and provide for the financial needs of 
the people in all the important branches of their commercial and industrial 
existence. I earnestly hope that, as this Committee has the advantage of 
being presided over ))y the Finance Member and of having the Member for 
Commerce also on it, its recommendations on the subject of banking will 
rocoivo the early attention of the Government and that a Committee, so 
composed that it might command the coiitidence of the public, will be soon 
constituted to deal with this most important question.*’ 
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Mr. Goswami^s Minute of Dissent. 

Mr. Goswami was not originally a member of the CommitteOi but was 
elected in the place of Mr. Patel. He, while generally agreeing with the 
report, says ho was elected after the questionnaire had been framed and the 
answers received. He says : 

“ I found that the terms of reference practically excluded any form of 
first-hand inquiry as to the extent that foreign capital has a hold on India, 
as to how far such a hold has benefited India and as to how far it has been 
iniurious.” Mr. Goswami strongly emphasises the need for an urgent 
enquiry into the banking system and proceeds : “ It is said in the report that 
considerable progress has boon offoctod by the creation of the Im]>erial Bank 
and the opening of new branches. While I do not controvert the statement, 
I should like to express the common belief, for which I know there is good 
foundation in actual facts, that racial and political discrimination is made in 
the matter of credit and that Indians usually do not receive, in matters of 
credit, the treatment that their assets entitle them to, while on the other 
hand, British businossmon have frequently l)eorj allowed larger credit than 
what on ordinary business principles they ought to have got. This is a 
matter for inquiry. Whether this state of things can be altogether reme- 
died at present is however a difficult question to answer. With regard to the 
leases always granted by the government, whether of mines or of forests, 
it is necessary for the public to know the details of each transaction. Leases 
have been granted at ridiculously low rents which cannot be explained away 
by the xdausible theory of development and of risks of enterprise. There 
are cases in Assam, for instance, which require examination. I go further. 
Not only would such an inquiry indicate the stops that should bo taken in 
the future to safeguard Indians intorosta, but it would perhaps reveal cases 
of unconscionable favouritism. 

“ My esteemed colleagua, Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya, has appended 
a note to the report suggesting that it should bo a condition in all cases in 
which shares are offered by public companies in India, that the subscription 
lists shoukl bo open for a minimum period and that proferouco should bo 
given to Indian subscribers up to 50 per cent, of the amount of shares offered. 
The argument that this would bo an illusory x)rotoction, since the shares 
can subsequently change hands and Benami transactions are to a large extent 
unavoidable, has great force and Panditji recognises this. 1 agree with 
Panditji that the effect of his proposition cannot be totally neutralised by 
those devises, but 1 do know that what Panditji suggests is the best mode 
of securing the object which some, at any rate, of the members of the 
Committee have at heart. 1 confess, however, that 1 am unable to suggest 
an alternative.” 


Sir Basil Blackett, in a note, observes that the points raised and the 
allegations made by Mr. Goswami in his note were not put by him before 
the Committee and his note was received after the report had boon signed. 
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The Indian Civil Services Bill 

In the preceding volume we have detailed in full length the proceed- 
ings of the House of Lords on the 1st April 1926 when the Indian Civil 
Services Bill passed its second reading and subsequently referred to a Joint 
Committee on Indian Affairs with Tjord Mestoii as its Chairman. The 
report of this Joint Committee was issued in June 1925. The Report is 
significant, not so much for the amendments to the Bill which the com- 
mittee sought to effect, as for the reactionary spirit in which it made ite 
recommendations. From a perusal of it it appears that the committee pressed 
some of its amendments in the teeth of the opposition of the India Office. 
One of these amendments related to the case of those members of the 
Services which wore not classed as “ superior under the Act. The 
Secretary of State, it is clear from the Report, went so far to placate the 
Committee as to treat as belonging to the “ Superior ' Services every official 
whoso work was, by its arduousiioss or the nature of its responsibility, in 
any way comparable to that of a member of the Superior Services. But the 
Committee was obdurate and insisted on its amendments being pl.iccd before 
Parliament. One of the amendments suggested that all public servants, 
whose salaries were non-votable, should bo granted the same protection in 
regard to tenure of office and so on as were the members of the Superior 
Services. The reason for this amendment was that the legislature might, 
but for the amendment , defeat the object with which their salary was made 
iion-vota])le by altogether abolishing the appointment. I'hat is to say, the 
Committee called upon Parliament to place a ban on the local legislature 
from interfering with the strength and other matters connected not only 
with the “Security Services.’’ but also with the Secondary Soi vices. In 
effect, the Joint Committee wanted that the Secretary of State should have 
the right of imposing on the Central Government and the Provinces, not 
only the ‘ steel frame biu also all and sundry whom it pleased him to 
appoint, and direct that they bo paid out of the Indian cxche(|Uor such salaries, 
pensions and allowances as it pleased him to fix for them. 

Another amendment the Committoo called for control over the 
decisions of the Public Sei v'coi. Commission. 'Hie Committee insisted that 
any rules made by the Secretary of State in Council for devolution of power 
to the Public Services Commission would bo referred to it because it 
considered that the future and the security of temirc of the public servants 
ill India may bo so malonally affected by the functions nf the Public 
Services Commission, th^4t. ndc.s governing the powers of that body and 
the question of the filial right of appeal against its decisions shnuld i ot bo 
approved by the Imperi.ii Government until they tiave been exhaustively 
examined. 

The following is the full text oi the first report oi the Standi/ig Joint 
Committee on Indian Affairs oi the Civil Service? Bill ; — 
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Joint Committee Report. 

That the committee have met and considered the Bill and have made 
amendments tliereto, 

• The committee have had the advantage of hearing a statement on 
the Bill Irum the Secretary of state, its main object is to secure that the 
budgetary provision lor the salaries, pensions, and allowances ol certain 
classes ol public servants shall not be submitted t.o the votes ol the legisla- 
tures in India. This involves amendment of the law in two directions ; — 
(i) The extension, in the case of persons whose salaries and pensions are 
at present exempted from the vote ol the legislatures, of the same exemption 
to other emohimeiiis. 1 he (iovernment of India Act, 1919 exempted only 
the salaries aud pensions of such person*', and owing to technical meaning 
of thes ' terms in Indian practice, there is at present a certain difficulty in 
classifying as 'salary' certain allowances which form part ol an officer’s 
regular remuneration, or the reimbursement of expenses incurred by him 
in the course ol official business; (id the Act removes irom the. vote of 
the legislatures the * salaries and jieiisions ’, however defined, only of persons 
appointed by the Crown or the Secretary ol State in Council. But the 
concessions granted, as the result of the recommendations made 111 the 
Report of the Royal Commission m the Superior Civil Services in India, 
have not been confined to persons appointed by the Secretary of Slate in 
Council (who, broadly speaking , consist of the members of the services 
known as ‘ All-lndia Services '). Thtyhave been exteiultd to members ol 
the Superior Services, both central and provincial, who are appointed by 
the Government of India and local Governments, it W’ould not be consis- 
tent that public servants who enjoy the benefits ol coiic« s&ions granted 
by the Secreiary of Stale in Council should dep nd lor the yearly provision 
cf their lemimcration upon the votes oi the various legislatures. The 
Bill, thcieloie, proptises 10 comprehend in the cattgory ol persons whose 
• salaries and pensions' are to be ‘ non-vutabii.' such existing (but no future) 
members ol Seivices ileciaied by rules to be' Superior Si rvices,' as weie 
appointed by the (iovernmeiit of India or a focal Governmeni. 

A Moral Obligation, 

“ The piinciplc ot the Bill has already been accepted on second reading 
in the He use of Lords, ai d the committee endors it without hesitation. 
(Ihey realise lully the moral obligation ou the Imperial Government to 
preserve the spirit of the Government ol India Act, 1919, and on broad 
principles they are opposed to any invasion ol the powers of the legis- 
latuiesin India.) At the same time they consider the sale-guarding ol 
iDleiest' ol the public seivices in India to be a duty which must be 
fulfilled in the interests ol the proper working of the new Consul ution, 
and they are not appiehen.sive that the privilege now proposed will 
impair the proper discipline of the seivices by the proper authority. 

*• The committee, before piocecding to amend Ike Bill, had the advantage 
of hearing the vhws ol the Under Secietai) of State lor lUdia on various 
amendments which were piopoted. Ihey now piccetd to deal with these 
amendments m some detail, in the first place, it was pre posed to infccrl 
alter clause 1, page .i, line 10, ami also alter clause i, page 3, line 4, a 
new tub-stction going laithcr than the Bill p:ovided, by aflordiug the 
.same protection to certain persons whom tlu; becretaiy ol State in Council 
may name, after ccitilying that excmjTion is. jnsiifaed by the circumstances 
of their original appointment. 

"i his amendment, after careful dcbbeiaticn, ti t. ((iniinui;.; havoagrtid 
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Saperior Services. 

The following views on this amendment were put before the committee 
by the Under-Secretary of State for India. He considered that the 
amendment wa^ unnecessary, as the Bill as it stands gives power to classify 
as ' superior (and thereby to make their salaries non-votabie) any services 
or posts which have a status or responsibility comparable vvith those of 
the • AlMndia ' or ‘ Central * Services. He stated that the Government 
proposes to adopt that criterion in deciding whether any provincial service 
or post is to be classihed a-i * superior * for the purposes of this Bill. The 
Government does not advise the inclusion of a number of persons who, 
judged by the above mentioned criterion, could not be ciassihed as holding 
* superior ' appointments, it considers that ihis would detract too much 
from the powers ol the legislatures, in the matter oi protecting any 
Provincial Services or posts which can be shown to be comparable lu 
.‘■tatus or responsibility to All-India and Central Servxes. the Government 
is prepared to go larther than the recommendation contained in the Report 
oi the Rosal Commission presided over by Lord Bee ol Pareham. It does 
iiot, however, mean to extend those recommendations to the Provincial 
Services as a whole, or to selected individual members. To attempt to do 
so would, in iLs opinion, re-open the whole question oi the ciassilicatioii ot 
the Services and the distiibution of control over tliem which has been 
ehected ou the basis ol the Act of 19x9. 

“ The committee have given the closest atli ntion to those arguments, 
but have decided to insert the amendmeuis, subject, ol course, to wiiaiever 
drafting alteratious may be cousidereu uecessaiy to efiecl to ii.*^ 

purpose. Their view is that there arc appointments, lieji* .tnd theie, which 
it would be difficult 01 even impioper to classity as * superior,' but wnkii 
are yet held ai prestut Dy persous who weie originally appointed \\\ 
eiicumsLaiices which gave them the right to expect ana wLulM in fact entule 
them to liie same mtasuiL of pruivciioii as will exund to inembers ui the 
new ‘bupeiior ' Scivic<.s. Such cases, it is auticipaied, will nut be numer- 
ous; they raise lio racial question, as the proposed privilege will bi* open 
to ail public se*vautb alike; and the Secretary ol btatc will not cxeitise 
his power ot individual exemption without invcstigatiug the particuiai 
conditions under which each claimant was appointed. Ihe number ol 
oliicers thus privileged will steadily diminish ai*d the committee oo not 
icgard the concession as constiluiing cny appreciable derogation Irom thr 
powers oi the legislatures while it will remove any sense ol grievance iroin 
a icw m< ntoiiours ofliciais. 

Ihctccond amendment which the committee have inserted is one whicli 
was put in at the request ol the State, and is not in any sense controversial, 
it is to supply an aceiucnmi omission in section 90 (b) ol ihe Act ol iqiy, 
by adciiug the Words ' in Council ' altc« ‘ becretary ol blate ’ as in the 
rest Ol that section. 

** dhe third and last amendment which the commiiUe have adoptco 
was not d, alt with by the Under-Secretary ot State, and the cummiUit 
did not. Iheicloie, have th benefit id Lis aavice brloic coiiside-icg ii. 
ihc object ol *hc amendment is to cxieiid to ail effici rs whose sal.^iie aic 
liUU'Voiable the same prtdecaon as section 97 (b) provides lor tlhcers 
appointed by the Sccictary ot S.ate m Council. ii e piovisiuns undei v-hml; 
tJ.e salaiies id oflieers are not faubnutltd to the vote of the kgislativi 
tounciiJ would be uugatoiy li theie were no special Jimitaiion to the power 
ol abolishing their a[ poiiitments. 

due comiuittee were advised that this ameiitiment docs ceme wiihci 
the sct;pe ol the Bill. Altei uiscusiion, however, ihev came to ihe con- 
^..fusion that this aiiUdional piotecuon i.-. necessary, ai/d the amendment 
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vras carried. They consider that the amendment is consistent with the 
recommendation made in paragraph 57 of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. They further consider that in the event of the recommendation in 
paragraph 27 of that Report being adopted by the Government, this 
safeguard will be valuable. The Report recommends that an appeal should 
only be finally referred to the Secretary of State provided that the case is 
O.Ttified by the Public Sc vices Commission (when set up) as a fit one for 
‘ iich appeal. 

“ In conclusion, the committee trust that any rules which are made by 
toe Secretary of State in Council under section 96 (c) [ 2 ) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, will be referred to them. They consider that 
the future and the security of tenure of public servants in India may be 
so materially aftected by the functions of the Public Services Commission, 
that the rules governing the Powers of that body and the question of thr 
nnal right of appeal ag dnst its decision should not be approved by the 
: mpcrial Parliament until they have been submitted to exhaustive exami 
r ition 


The Bill in the Lords 

In the House of Lords, on the 9ih duly 1925, dealing with the Joint 
(. ornrnittoe’a ainendnionts to the Indian Civil Service Hill, Lord BIRKFIN- 
HLAJ) said the proposals to extend the number and the range of beneficiaries 
exceeded the scope of the bill. They were supported neither by the Goveriv 
f ent of India nor by the India (Mice and were nuito unworkalile. Thev 
i volved either racial discrimination or the withdrawal of officers from the 
«' 'v.lrol of the Council to an uniiistifiablo extent and would create more 
. icvaiices than they removed, lie therefore, asked the House to reject then. 

fiOrd MKSTON, as (Mairman of the Joint (’ominittoc, ex]»laincd the 
; visons fiu’ the proposals. He disclaimed any intention of giving the sehome 
:! ’ acial jis\»cct. 

Lord AMPTHiLL, in the cour.se of bis speech, said that in the speecf 
fia! Loid Hirkenhcad had just dclivcrol There was no suggestion that any 
t oifig would lie done to accord provincial (»fficers the protect ioTi to which 
Uicy N'ci c entitled and without \\ hich it was irnpossihle for them to rende- 
efficient service. The conimitloe was only trying to repair the omission of 
Uic Lee (ximmission and empower the Secretary of Stale t(» protect officer*- 
of precisely the same class and the same claims as those he was ])rotectiiig 
MS ready. The rejection of the committee’s recommendations would bo a 
\ cry .serious blow to tbo handful of provincial officers concerned, who had 
i ecu jilaying the game and doing their l>e.st to make the reform scheme work- 
;d»ie and their di.sapiK»intment would be felt by the whole of the service? 

* : India. 

l.ord SYDKNIIAM concurred with Lord AmpthiliV views and declared 
ti;aT the effect of the rejection of the proposal would bo to decrease the cor 
rdenco of our fellow-citizens in India. 

Lord PLLL ])ointcd out that Lord Hirkcnhead'^ propoi?ais went a goo<l 
(' d further than the proposils of the Leo Conimissio.'?. 

Lord OLI VI ICR said that although the repon (*f the corarijittee war 
.;c» opted without a di\ision there were differences of opinion previously 
\ y was sure that Lord PiirkeT'hcad. bis CouT'.cd ii the India Office ai d tb? 
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Govenimont had fully corisiderod the question of possibla hirdship and, 
therefore, he did not see the slightest necessity for the House of Lords to 
make themselves more Royalist than the Government. 

The debate resolved itself into a desultory conversation between Lord 
Birkenhead and T^ord Olivier on tho one hand and I^ords Moston, Ampthill, 
»Sydonham and Harris on tho other. In tho end the coramittoe s amendment 
extending the range or benofioiarios was reiectod by 55 votes to 29 and the 
consequential am Midment dealing with tho s imo point was reiectod without 
division. The Majority was composed of members of the Government, a 
few Conservative poors, and tho Labour Opposition. Tho minority was made 
up mainly of Lil>erals and reactionaries. 

The amendment adopted by the committee, oxtondiiig to all officora 
whoso salarios wero noirvotal)le the same protection as was ]>rovidod to officers 
appointed by tho Secretary (jf State, was opposed by Lord Birkonhoad on 
the ground that it was outside the scope of tho bill .ind was rojoctod without 
a division. After the adoption of tho committee s drafting amendmont, tho 
bill, as amended in this ios[>oct, was passed by tho committoe. 


The Bill in the Commons 

On the 4TH DF.OEMBKR in tho House of Commons in moving tho 
second readi.ng of tho Indian Services Bill Earl WIN'I'ERTON ro-ochoed the 
substance of Lord Biikcnhoad’s spooch in tho Lords on April I, and dwelt on 
the oxcelloi't effect of tho adoption of tho Lee Commission’s rocomuxondationa 
upon tho services. He declared it was doubtful, as the Act stood, whether tho 
Indian legislatures could not refuse to vote supply for the provision of passage 
aliowancos to civil sorvatits to and from Britain, and tliat tho measures 
giving effect to the Loo rocomiuoiidations had beneficially affected recruiting 
for tho^ Indian Civil Service. Tho recent examination gave great grounds 
for hope that the old standard of (luality and quantity would bo maintained. 

Mr. SCUTili, in moving the rejection, complained of tho introduction 
;it tho late hour of an important measure affecting tho lives of 300 
millions of people. Ho stated that the only way of fulfilling tho responsibility 
for India w.as to grant her one of the most efficient bodies iii tho world, and 
concluded by saying that no Labourite would oppose proper payment for the 
work done but the obligation for it is England’s not India’s and hence it 
ought to bo a charge on tho British and not the Indian exchequer. 

Mr. SAKLATVA ji.\ seconded tho motion. In tho middle of his speech 
the debate was aiitorn itically adjourned under tho standing orders. 

On tho f^TH DECEMBER in the Commons Mr. Scurr’s motion for tho 
rojection of tho Bill was rejected by 241 votes to 77. Tho Bill passed the 
second reading and was committed to the Standing Committee. 

In the course of the debate on the Bill, Mr. LANSBURY said that tho 
passing of tho legislation here in tho teeth of tho oiaiiion uf the Indian 
Assembly w'as an intentional inssiilt to the liidiaii people. The Commons 
should not impose on the re venues of India charges that tho Assembly would 
ret accept if it were consulted. 

Sir I'rank NELSON believed that tho Civil Service could be a great 
pCAver in promoting the Indo-Britisb understanding aid hastctiing full 
djiainion self-government for India, 
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Mr. BAKER asked for an undertaking from Earl Winterton that ho 
\^'Ould enquire into the conditions of service of luiropean employees in the 
Indian Ordnance department and provide n machinery whereby their reason- 
able reprosontatioiis might be brought to the notice of (ho Secretary of State. 

Mr. Wardlaw MILNE, supporting the Bill, suggested that it should be 
made clear that it applied to men of the noircovcnantcd services \vhose work 
was all within one province. It might easily be amended, if necessary, by 
providing for the roappoinimcnt of these men by the Secretary of State, 

Mr. SNELL, member of the Joint Committee, agreed that it was an 
advantage to Indians that the Civil Service should be happy, contended ai:d 
etlicicnt, but he protested against the form of the Bill, which suggested that 
Indians could not he trusted to do the right thing by the Civil Service. 

Col. WEDGWOOD complained that the Bill was obscure and suggested 
that such a change as was conteini)lated in the Bill should ho left over’ until 
the Royal Commission had reported. Ho suggested the appointment of a 
commission to ei. quire into the wages and slate of workers in India. 

Earl WJNTEirrON, after explaining the purpose of the Bill, emphasised 
that in no Bonso was it a race Bill but was concerned with Indians and 
Europeans. It. was true that the majority in the Assembly had rojcct-od the 
Bill, but every Indian member of the CommisBion had signed the report, 
which was unanimous. It was a striking tribute to the way in which 
Indians and ihiropeans could work together that they bad produced so 
excellent and unanimous a report. Whatever miiiht he the opinion of soino 
Indians, as quoted by the members opp()si(e, he believed that the great bulk 
of opinion — which, after all, w'as sensible, rca.sonablo and fair-minded— 
favoured adequate salaries and emoluments for Indians and Europeans 
fierving the Crown in India. 

The Bill in the Lords Again 

On the same day, the 8TH DECEMBER, in the Lords Lord UJ'] withdrew 
his motion moved the day before as ajCousc(iueiicc of the receipt of an assurance 
from Lord Birkenhead that he intended pa.ssing the Civil ,^cr vices Bill in the 
present session. Lord Birkenhead declared that Lord Lee was right in assuming 
that it would be disastrous if the Bill failed to pass both Houses in the present 
session. Lord Birkenhead revealed a ‘ very unfortunate dilFcroneo of opinion * 
in the Joint Committee, w'hieh made a rrcommciidation w'hich the Govern- 
ment was unable to accept and which had the effect of delaying the Bill 
six weeks, jeopardizing its fortunes in the crowded session. He did not 
doubt that the Conservatives appreciated the high imperial consequences of 
passing the measure, and as regards the J.ahourites, it would be true to say 
that this Bill was the same as Loid Oln iei rccon mended to his colleagues 
and actually gained informal assent wbfi. H e Labour Government fell. 

On the 14TH DECEMBER il wji.'^ aiinoui cid that the Indian Civil 
Services Bill hud been passed by the Gu iding Commiitec without any amend- 
ment. On the 1(‘)TH DECEMBL1> l ouse i.s Commons passed the third 
reading of the Bill without a divisioi as then sent to His Majesty the 

King who gave his Royal Assent U. bill on the 22ncl December. 
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Indians in South Africa 

A Historical Review 

Tho story of tho long and severe persecution of our industriousi law- 
abidins and helpless countrymen in South Africa forms one of the most 
painful chapters in the history of the British connection with India. A bare 
recital of the wrongs wantonly inflicted on them is sufficient to lacerate the- 
heart of any Indian. No living Indian can forget to his dying day the 
heroism with which the Indians settled in South Africa faced martyrdom in 
order to save the hojiour of tho country of their origin. After undergoing 
indescribable suiforiiigs, the memory of which still rouses the bitterest 
resontmerit in our hearts, they won for themselves a position not wholly 
incompatible with human self-respect. The settlement arrived at in 1914 
was far from being a final solution of their grievances. But it was believed 
that their consent to the restriction of immigration into South Africa would, 
by removing from tho minds of tho South Africans the apprehension of an 
unlimited influx of Indian immigrants, bring about a change iii the attitude 
of the latter and enable them to secure by persuasion the removal of the 
disabilities they still laboured under. General Smuts himself, speaking at 
the Imperial Conference in 1917, stated; 

‘Now that the U'iiv whicl) formerly obsesaed Bettlors has bi en reraoviid, the great 
principle of restricted immigration for which they (South Africans) have contended ia 
on our statute book wit h the couaent of the Indian population in South Africa and the 
authorities in India, and that being so, 1 think that the dour is open now for a peaceful 
and statesmanlike solution of ali tlic minor administrative troubles wliicti occurred an 1 
will occur from time to rime.’ 

At the Imperial Conference of 1918, in tho course of the debate which 
took place on Lord Sinha’s Memorandum on tho position of Indians in 
the solf-govorniijg colonies and the resolution on tho subject placed before the 
Conference, Mr. Barton said : 

‘As far as we ai‘* concerned, it is only fair to say— and it is the truth — that we 
have found that the Indians in our midst in South Africa, who form in certain parts a 
very substantial portion ol the population, are good, law-abiding, (juict citizens, and 

it is our duty to see tuat tliey are treated as human beings, and in a pioper manner 

As far as we are coiiceriied in South Africa, we are in agreement with this resolution, 
and also with the propoBai referring the Memorandum to the consideration of our Govern 
incut, and we will give '.t tlie most sympathetic consideration that we can, certainly.’ 

Yet, as soon as the war ended, the crusade against Indians was revived 
and an Act was passed in 1919 which curtailed tho trading rights of Indians 
in the mining areas in tho Transvaal and deprived them of their existing 
rights of acquiring landed property by forming registered companies and 
by becoming registered holders of mortgaged bonds over fixed property 
which had long been officially recognized. To-day, tho Transvaal Indian i 
acquire fixed property only in such streets, wards and locations as the 
Government for purposes of sanitation shall assign to them to livo in. And 
the licensing laws are administered in such a manner as to bring about the 
16 
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ruin of Indian traders. Cases have occurred in which municipal councils 
refused licenses to Asiatics on the sole ground of their nationality. 

The Asiatic’ Enquiry Commission. 

In 1 920 the cry was raised that there had been a large unlawful influx 
of Indians into South Africa and a commission known as the Asiatic Enquiry 
Commission was appointed to enquire into the provisions of the law affecting 
the acquisition of land by Asiatics and their trading rights. The Commission 
found that the allegation that the number of Indians had greatly increased 
in recent years and was continuing to increase was wholly unfounded. 
Neither in the Transvaal nor in Natal had any material increase in the 
Indian population taken place. Allegations with regard to the competition 
between Indian and European traders made by highly respectable and 
representative witnesses were found to be greatly exaggerated. 8aid the 
Commission : 

* An 1 a gri:ai many Eurojican witnesReB of repute testified to the lioiieBty and f.iir 
4 i«aling of liidisiri traders and CAUisidriable number c»t weiJ-known wholesaic mercbaritB 
<!ebcribed them as thorougliJy reliable men to dual with. In fact, complaints wore made 
by European retail traders that ARiatics have an advantage over them, in being .able 
to secure better terms from wholesale merchants.’ 

In the Transvaal itself whore the colour prejudice is intense, testimony 
in favour of Indian trader was forthcoming : 

‘Appeals were made to the t^immiRsion by menibors of the fanning coininuniiy 
not to interfere vvith the trading rights of Asiatics in count ry dist nets. It was pointed 
out that, if they are debarred from trading, the f aimers would be loft .at liie mercy of 
the alien European tiaiior who is alleged to hr far woiBe tlian the Asiat ic. The latter, 
it is said, ip honest in liis dealings, srJIs at reasonable priees, gives credit in retail and docB 
not press his creditor unduly ; while the former is olten dishonest, generally exoibitant 
and exacting, and aima at eventually getting a mortgage on the land of his debtor.’ 

The fact is that charges are brought against lndiaij.s from time to time 
not because there is any reality in thorn, but in order to have some pretext 
or other for their cxi»ulsion from South Africa. Wrote tho Commission : — 

* Several witnesses advocated compulsory segregation both as to trade ami resiihiice, 
candidly stand that they supported it only as a means to nn eiul, that end being lo drive 
Asiatics eul of the cuu ntry.’ 

And this statement, although made with regard to the Transvaal, applies 
equally to Natal where representative farmers 

‘expressed very strong views as to the desirability of “ eliminating the Asiatic ” 
from the country which, they ailmitteil, was the object aimed at by their repicsentatioiis,” 

According to tho statement made by Sir E. N Sarnia during the debate 
in the Council of State on tho Immigration into India Eill, while there are 
() million Africans and 1 i million whites in South Africa, tho total number 
of Indians is only about 160,000. 'Ihey arc outnumbered in the ratio of 
10 to 1 by Europeans and tbo Union Immigration Act effectually prevents 
tho entry of now Indians. These facts must make it obvious to the meanest 
understanding that the agitation against Indians on tho ground that they 
might swamp Europeans is baseless and that it is founded on the lowest 
prejudices that can degrade human beings. 

In 1921 further attempts were made to encroach on the rights of Indians. 
In 1922 or 1923 the Natal Provincial Council was, it is believed, encouraged 
by the Union Government to enact an oj’dinance prohibiting Indians in the 
Durban municipality from making purchases at public sales of municipal land. 
Last year an ordinance was passed depriving Indians in Natal of the 
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municipal franchise that they had exorcised ever since it was instituted in their 
province. The deputation headed by Sir Dinshaw Petit, Bart, and'including 
both Indians and Englishmen which waited on his Excellency the Viceroy 
on the 28th January stated that the municipal franchise was solemnly assured 
to Indians by the Natal Governraent when they were deprived of the 
parliamentary franchise in l89f). This stiitoraent is supported by Mr. Polak, 
the true and tried friend of Indians abroad, who said in his pamphlet, 
the ‘ Indian of South Africa* which was published in 1909, that 

• the late Sir John llobinson and Mr. K. S«*combe, formerly ricmiers of NataL 
exprossly promised Indian community that their municipal franchise would never be 
taken away from them.’ 

But, evidently in the ethical code of the South African whites, a promise- 
given to non-whites has no binding force and may bo sot at naught as soon 
as the purpose for which it wus made has been accomplished. 

The Colour Bar Bill. 

Another atlom])t was made in 1924 to humiliate Indians. General Smuts, 
who had used conciliatory words at the Imperial Conforenco of 1923 soon 
after his return to South Africa introduced into the Union As8eml)ly the Class 
Areas Bill which provided for tho commercial and rcaidontial segregation of 
Indians in municipal areas throughout tho Union. Owing to the general elec- 
tion which took place in South Africa early last year and which resulted in the 
defeat of General Smuts, the Bill lapsed. But general Hertz.og, tho now Prime 
Minister, while stating to the Union Parliament that ho would not proceed 
with tho Class Areas Bill, committed the Government to tho principle of 
segregation in urban areas and promised to bring forward a suitable measure 
to give effect to that policy. The Mines and Works Act Amondmerit Bill, 
which was introduced by General IIertzog*s Government, restricted the 
employment of Asiatics and Africans in certain occupations and was an 
attempt to drive Indians out of South Africa. Neither Indians nor Africans 
were allowed to put their case before tho select committee and the Bill 
though opposed by General Smuts, was passed by the Union A.ssombly. The 
Senate, where General Smuts commands a majority, however threw out the 
Bill. It was believed that tho rejection of the Bill would relievo our country- 
men of anxiety at least for a year and give the Government of India time to 
enter into negotiations with tho Union Government. But a now Bill, 
apparently more extensive in its scope than the reiocted Bill, has already been 
introduced into tho Union Parliament and as it proceeds on the principle 
which underlay the Class Areas Bill for which General Smuts’ Government 
was responsible, it is unlikely that it would oiicountor any difficulty in its 
passage through either House of Parliament. The Bill not only aims, like 
the Class Areas Bill, :it the residential and commercial segregation of Indians, 
but also restricts the right of Indians to acquire land, specially in Natal. 

It also proposes to amend the Immigrants’ Regubation Act with the object of 
putting a stoi> to tho alleged influx of Indians, especially women, which was 
disproved by tho enquiries of the Asiatic Enquiry Commission and the Census 
of 1921 which corroborated their conclusions. Mr. Polak’s cablegram makes 
us fear that, like the Class Areas Bill, tho new Bill also applies to tho Capo 
Indians who enjoy tho parliamentary franchise. They were able last year to 
secure their exclusion from tho operation of tho Class Areas Bill by enlisting 
the support of the Capo members of the Assembly. But there is no certainty 
that they will bo equally fortunate this year. Indeed, the rancour with which 
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the new povornmerit is pursuing Indians makes us fear that Cape Indians 
too will be reduced to the position of helotry which Indians in the Transvaal 
occupy. The Union Government accused Indians of violating the Smuts- 
Gandhi agreement by contiiiuing to acquire land in the Transvaal under 
the provisions of certain laws which enable them to defeat the law prohi- 
biting them from accjuiring land except in areas set apart for them. Have 
their acts since 1918 been even remotely in conformity with the letter or 
spirit of that agreement ? In proportion as the Union Government have felt 
that Indians have been weakened by the death of their leaders or their 
departure from South Airica, they have shown a stronger determination to 
act in utter disregard of the agreement and to crush life out of the Indians. 

The Minister of the Interior declared in the Union Parliament that the 
Bill proceeded on the assumption that the Indian was an alien in South 
Africa. It is a well-known fact that Indians wont to South Africa at the 
request of the Natal Government and that Natal owes all its prosperity to 
Indian labour. It is known to-day as the ‘ Garden of South Africa.* The 
Asiatic Enquiry Commission stated that more than half the Indians in Natal 
were born in South Africa and the deputation that waited on the Viceroy 
in January 1925 said that two-thirds of the Indian population in South Africa 
w'as born there. Nevertheless, Indians are to bo treated as aliens and the 
European lillod with racial pride, greed and hypocrisy is to be treated as 
the rightful owner of the country and given the monopoly of all its resources. 

The authority of the Asiatic Enquiry Commission has been quoted in 
favour of some of the provisions of the Bill. It is true that the Commission 
w’as in favour of the allocation of separate areas for residential and commercial 
purposes for Asiatics in the Transvaal and Natal believing that if the areas 
were suitably and properly kjoked after by the municipal authorities, Asiatics 
would voluntarily occupy them. It also recommended that Asiatics should 
be prevented by legislation from acquiring land except in the coastal belt 
‘ extending (say) from 20 to 30 miles inland,* on the ground that this would 
be regarded as no great hardship by Indians as they wxro adopted to it by 
country farming and the climate and system of agriculture in the coastal belt 
suited them best. It must bo pointed out, however, that these recommend- 
ations have been strenuously opposed by Indians. Besides, Mr. Duncan 
Baxter, one of the members of the Commission who opposed the proposed 
restriction of the right of Asiatics to acquire land in Natal to the coastal belt, 
observed : 

‘It srriiB to mr a iilic^iade J.l■opo^ai incoiihihtful with otlioi coneJuRions ni tljc 
which air foiJiulrjl <'ii 1 lit; iJt’U oJ voluntary separation and not coiiipuJsoiy . It 
iR also a restriction ol existing rights of owiieiship aiul, in the case ol ex-indciiturcd 
Indians and their dcscciulants, a breach of the conditions of recruitment which 1 think 
should be scrupuioubly adhcieii to in the interests of good lt«ling and the sense of fan. 
play, so nectssary in our relations wMih the Indians in South Africa and the Government 
of India.' 

It would be vain to hope that South Africa which is lost to all sense 
of honour and fairplay would pay the slightest consideration to these wise 
words. The Commission unanimously recommended certain changes in their 
licensing laws which would have made the position of Indians easier. AVhat 
steps have been taken to give effect to them by a government which is ever 
ready to invoke the authority of the Commission in support of the racial 
bitterness that fills its heart ? Indiaub have for long enjoyed the same rights 
as regards the ownership of land in Natal which ow'cs all its present position 
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to the industry of those ill-|)aid and down-trodden men and we cannot 
consent to any abatement of these rights because of the blind prejudice which 
is entertained towards them by European farmers in Natal and which is 
being deliberately pandered to by the South African Government. 

Our position with regard to segregation is equally clear. It is a bare- 
faced attempt to squeeze Indians out of South Africa. Besides, wo are 
surprised that the Commission which condemned the locations set apart foi’ 
Asiatics in the Transvaal because of their neglected and insanitai-y condition 
and found the conditions in one of them to bo so ‘ appalling * as to bo com- 
pelled to write ‘ it is difficult to conceive of a worse slum existing in any 
part of the world * should have recommended segregation. It certainly made 
it clear that residence in segregated areas should be wholly voluntajy, that 
the Asiatic quarters for trading purposes should be located within municipal 
limits, and that a specially selected board should bo entrusted with- the 
allocation of areas for purposes of trade and roBidonec. But apart from the 
tiucstion of principle, what Indian can place any faith in the good iiiteiitioris 
of the Union Govornrnont 1 The conditions that exist in old locations would 
no reproduced in the new aro:is, and what is worse, the iH)licy of voluntary 
segregation would at no distant date culminate in compulsory separation. 

Amongst the grievances of the Europeans against the Indians whica 
were laid before the Asiatic Enquiry Commission, there arc two to which 
special attontioii should be drawn as they reveal the real causes of the 
European . antipathy towards Indians. Indians ‘ cannot bo assimilated and 
their presence is menace to l^uropoan supremacy.' d'hey ‘ destroy the respect 
of natives for Europeans.’ They have been admitted to bo ([uiot and law- 
abiding citizens. Charges of commercial dishonesty brought against them 
have boon disproved, 'i'he Commission received scarcely any oVjections as 
regards Asiatics trading from the loading Kuro])ean merchants of Natal. 
The poorer sections of the population represented to the Commission that 
they were of groat benetit to the public and more than half of them know 
no other country save South Africa. Nevertheless, they are to be regarded 
as a pest which South Africa should get rid of at ‘ voluntary repatriation.' 
Having failed, prossnro is to bo used to supplement the ‘ inducements ' held 
out to them to leave the country. The head and front of their olFonco 
is that they stand on their self-respect, that they are tenacious of their 
rights and that their example might in course of time rouse the consciousness 
of the natives who are at present but as the dust beneath the feet of the 
Europeans. This is the real reason of the implacable hatred of the Europeans 
towards them and of the persistent and heartless attempts that are being 
made to render them homeless and penniless. 

What are the Government of India, and the British Government who 
arc to no small extent responsible for the degradation of Indians in South 
Africa, going to do in this crisis 1 Wo are aware that the Government of 
India have no means of bringing effective i)rosBure to boar on the Union 
Government. But they have the power to vindicate India’s self-respect. 
The Immigration into India Act was passed in February, 1924, but no 
action has so far been taken by Government to implement it. They practically 
opposed it both in the Assembly and in the Council of State. They objected 
to the idea of retaliation. They were afraid of wounding the susceptibili- 
ties of the dominions. Said Sir Narasimha Sarma in the Council of State : 

* They are by no means happy with regard to this piece of legislation. Let me make 
It also plain and clear that the Government do not undertake without the giavcsi cousi- 
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deration being given to the subject, to take any steps which may be calculate<I to do more 
.‘larm tlian good to the Indian people resident in tiiose dominions, to India in particular and 

thi general common good of the British Empire Kut acting on the understanding 

i.hat they have got tiic power to choose the time, the occasion and the dominion in respect 
of \vhic!i any rules may have to be framed, and that they are given complete liberty to 
judge as t” whether any rules have to be framed having regard to the interests of Indians 
resident abroad, here and to the good of the general Commonwealth., t\wy Ao not mienA in 
t'PpoBt' the motion of Sir Devaprasad Sarbaadhikari for the consideration of the Bill.’ 

This was an intimation to India and the dominions that the Act would 
7 omain a dead letter. And Government have been as good as their word. 
They have taken no steps so far to frame rules under the Act to give 
effect to a policy which was accepted by the Imperial Conference as far back 
as in 191 S. The Government of India are still consulting the good of the 
general Commonwealth and have yet found no dominion in respect of 
which rules should be framed. They are afrid lost any retaliatory action 
which they may take should destroy all chances of an amicable settlement at 
rho round table conference originally suggested by Mr. Thomas (the Colonial 
Socrotary), which they have asked for. South Africa has no such fears. It 
I rings forward an intensely anti-Indian piece of legislation before going into 
the conference in order to strengthen its hands in its negotiations with the 
‘^ovornmont of India. There is time yet for the Government of India 
^0 rise to the height of the occasion and protect Indian honour by retaliating 
;.gainst South Africa, particularly through her coal trade which adversely 
iffccts Indian interests and facilities for the growth of which are an insull 
V) the whole nation. The princes and the people of India have the same 
loelings on the question of the treatment of Indians in South Africa. It is 
•no primary duty of the Government of India to act as a national Govern 
’.n.ent at this juncture. Our countrymen in South Africa are faced by a 
.situation of unparallolod danger. Thi.s is no time for hesitation and small 
expediencies. 'Iho good of India should indisputably be placed above the 
s rod of the ‘ Commonwealth,’ for which no dominion scorns to care. An 
i'.mpire in which wc are to bo bowers of wood arid drawers of water car? 
‘?c nothing but a bitter mockery to us. {The Leader, Allahnhad,) 


The Colour Bar Bill 

IJeadcr.s of the Register are aware that on the 25th dune 1925 tlio 
Colour l>ar Hill passed its third reading in the House of Assembly by a 
* lajority of votes. Mr. C. F. Andrews’ statement on the situation created 
i: South Africa by the passing of the Hill into law clearly brings out the 
•’xtent of the huiuiliiitioii inilicted on liidi.aiis there, (sec Vol. I.) The 
f.'ritish Kinpiro prided itself on the fact that it was free from the odious 
Taint of Legislation based on the colour of the skin, and the British Premier 
V axed eloiiuent on the last llmpire Day on the high principles of equality and 
' rotherhood in the iiartncrship of the Km])iro. The passage of the Hill in 
he South African Assembly by a large majority laying down the colour 
. iigainst natives and Asiatics gives the lie direct to the utterances of the 
Lritish Premier valid marks the culmination of a policy of racial arrogance 
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\ 7 hich cannot conduce either to the prosperity of the white settlers in South 
Africa or to its economic development. The following able comments of the 
JSlation and the Athtnaeum show how General Ilertzog, the South African 
Premier, acted deliberately in a high-handed manner during the passage of 
the Bill : — 

“ General appears to be bent, on p]a)r’ing I'iiaroah Gcneial tSmius’s Mot-es. 

To cveiy apptjal lor a broader and more i^yiupatliciictrealmeniofSoutbAlrica’spru- 
blems of race and colour lie repIioK only by bardeii mg biH lieart. The (.’olour Ihir llili x 
tiafficieutly mibcbievous in itself ; he is forcing it through in a manner calculated to 
arouse the maximum of ill-icellng. liast April the Trutibkci Native Geiu'-ral ('ouncil, the 
most autlioiilativc native organisation in the country, aske-t leave to present a petition 
against the Bill, and to be heaid at the Bar of Bariiamcni. Gi nerai ilertzog relused their 
jctiuest, but promise<l that the (.'ouncil would bti allowed to give evidence b/ lore the iSelecr 
I'ommittee. It has now been deciilert l hat the (’onimittoe. shall not take eviileiice. The 
argument appears to he that the natives wish to give evidence on tii" principle ol llie 
Bill, whicli has alrt'ady been accepted by the House on the second n-adiiig ; but tins 
<iuibble is not lik(n'y to satisfy the natives ; and wiie.n iSir Diuinraoinl Cliapling, a mcrabei- 
of the Committee, raised I he (jursi ion in the House, General Smuts inipjoivil ilie Govern- 
ir.enl to reverse a ilecisioii which natives and Asiat iCH would legard as a breach of laiib, 
4m well as a denial of justice. Gi*n«‘ial Hertzogj however, was adamant and the motion 
was defeated in a division oil strict party Mues. The e.oiise<iueiices of mis wanton firov - 
cation are likely to be serious*’. 

Senate uejects the liiLi. 

On the 2jid ,luly lf^2r) the Bill came tip for disoussion and flital ratifica- 
tion in the South African Senate. On this day the Mcoidl rcatliiig of the 
Bill was moved and .speeches wore uiado strongly opposing the Bill, (.'n 
the 7th July the debate was resumed in the Senate and speeches dolivorc I 
for and against the Bill was on a high level. Ultimately the Senate rejeete 1 
the Bill by 17 votes to I J. it is a curious coincidence that the South African 
Senate rejected the Bill on the same day on which JiOrd Birhoiihcad called 
upon the Dominions, from his place in the Iloiiso of liOrds, to rcmcndier 
that “ in every measure they took they should exhaust every effort t. 
avoid such discrimination as must deeply wound the ancient and dignified 
peoples of India’’. 


The principle speakers on this day (7th.) wore Mr. J)e AVet, Leader of 
the' Opposition, and Mr Beyers, .Minister of Mines. 

Mr. Do Wot went so far as to assert that the real motive behind the Bill 
was once for all to establish European superiority in the industrial world. 
The Bill was uothing but a cry of despair. Ho agreed that if tho white 
man was to continue his existence in this country by a policy of oppression, 
he would rather see European Civilisation in South Africa ended. 

Mr. Beyers on tho other hand maintained that tho abandonment of the 
colour bar meant tho wiping out of white civilisation in South Africa and 
concluded with a lengthy speech in which ho declared that tho Govornmont 
was fully conscious of the importance of the Bill which could not be further 
reconsidered. The Government’s mind was made up. There was no chance 
of altering its decision. The Government considered it desirable that tho 
Bill should become law as soon as possible. 



The New Class Areas Bill 

The rejection of the Colour Bar Bill by the South African Senate led 
many people to believe that it would relieve India of anxiety at least for a 
>ear and pivo the Government of India time to enter into negotiations with 
the Union Government. But a new Bill, more extensive in its scope than 
the rejected Bill \vas introduced in the Union Parliament a fortnight later, 
and as it proceeds on the principle which underlay the Class Areas Bill 
for which Goiil. Smuts’ Government was responsible, it is unlikely that it 
would encounter any difficulty in its passage through either House of 
Parliament. 

As it is very difficult to understand the far-reaching implications of the 
Bill without a study of other enactments relating to immigration, Asiatic 
1 egistration etc. which it proposed to amend, we give below a communi- 
ration dealing with the provisions of the Bill, received by the Indian Press 
l y the middle of September, under the signature of Mr. Arned Bayat. the 
President and the two Joint Secretaries of the Natal Indian Congress. W« 
commend a careful perusal of it to our readers. 


An Analysis of the Provisions of the Bill 

“ Thf South African Indian Community are faced with impending re- 
}>ressive legislation which vitally affects their residence, both legal ani 
, rlierwise, in this country. The Minister in introducing the Bill assumei 
that the Indians were aliens. 

* Tlic vested interests of the Indian communiiy who have been hcr>‘ 
jcr nearly a century are large enough to necessitate immediate action and 
protest on our part, but being voteless, our protest so far can only be 
raised ineffectively. Our salvation lies wholly and entirely in the sober 
intluences that you might exert upon the Indian and British Governments, 
.and for this reason we ask that apart from our efforts here you for your 
part take immediate steps to prevent the proposed legislation ever becoming 
law, A copy of the proposed Bill which was introduced in the past session 
' i the Union Parliament is sent to you with this letter and also a copy 
cf the various sections of the laws which this Bill seeks to alter or add to, so 
♦ hat vou may better appreciate the effects of the changes it seeks to create. 

'The present Bill is divided into four chapters, the first chapter dea!^^ 
With reservat'on of areas, the second with amendments to the Immigrant? 
l;egulation Act. the third with the registration of Asistics in the I'ransvaai 
.ind the fourth is supplementary. 

Chapter 1. 

“ Before discussing this chapter, the read.-r must be told that at present 
Tii Naial and the Cape Provinces, an Indian is free to buy, sell or lease 
j.iiid. In Orange ITee State and the Transvaal certain limitations in this 
I expect exist, but the avowed object of the Bill being to affect Indians. 

openly admitted by the Minister upon the first reading, and Natai 
I aving a population of 140.000 Indians, it is clear that we in Natal will 
y articulatly and immediately suffer because the present Bill provides for ; 
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(a) Areas to bs set apart in towns and cities and only in such areas 
shall Indians be permitted to buy and sell land. They will also have to 
trade in these areas only and no other. Ail businesses now existing else- 
where under lease shall cease by elBuxion of time of the current lease or 
by the death ot present lessee. This means that within a very short period 
of time most Indian businesses will cease to exist outside ot the area. 
Indian property owners who to-day are receiving fair rents will be deprived 
of their reasonable income because their business and residential places 
will not be takeit up by the European community at a fair rental. We 
would point out that this portion of the Bill deliberately takes away what 
we now have and practically compulsorily forces up nto segregated aieaa 
in towns and cities. 

“ (b/ This chapter further proviJes that the Governor-General may 
proclaim that no Indian shall buy or lease land more than 30 miles away 
irom the coast line except from an Ind an within that 30 miles .f by 
proclamation areas are set apart within those 30 miles, then Indians will 
gradually, in the same way as townships and cities by force of circumstances, 
be compelled to go into these areas. This means that Indians will be 
debarred trom purchasing or leasing properties anywhere in the province 
as they now are entitled to do and will, upon the completion of their 
present leases, be coriipelled to give up their re!^idence and to close down 
t leir businesses, or go into the area it there is one within the said 30 Hides, 
and if there is no such area proclaimed that business must necessarily 
cease. On a hurried computation it is estimated that 300 to 700 Indian 
business preiiJi>e'» in the country are likely to be aliected. Apart from this 
an Indian business or landed property outside ul the 30 miles cannot be sold 
or leased to another Indian, 

** Moreovei the Bill empowers the Governor-General not only to 
proclaim areas but also to deproclaim such areas in part or in whole, which 
means that even after an area has b en proclaimed and occupied, no sense 
of Security is enjoyed because the Governor-General can deproclaim such 
area. It is clear the intention of the Bill is to oust the Indian from his 
present vested proprietasy rights and give him practically nothing sub- 
stantial in place thereof, but virtually makes him a squatter aud that at 
the wish aud will of the Minister. 

•* The effect of the operation of these two clauses alone will cripple the 
whole life and trade of the Indian community and absolutely without the 
shadow of a doubt crush out all Indian agricultural work, progress and 
prospects. In plain language without considering any other phase of the 
Bill the fate of the Indian i-* sealed, and we are doomed to a legal if not 
physical death. 

“ This chaprer is based upon the recent class Areas Bill which the late 
Smuts Government had on the tapis, but which fill thioiigh when the 
Government changed. 

Chapter II. 

This chapter deals with immi;rant3* regulation. The drastic change^ 
sugge-^ted absolutely p.;i.ce into the hands of the Minister and the immigra- 
tion officer almost uaiimited power to deal witli the entry and possiOie 
deportation of Indian have lived in this cjuntry for many years 

“ Section 14. — At present an Indian who outstays for a period of three 
years upon entering tiie port is required to prove his domicile, notwiihstand- 
ing that he may alread\- then actuady have his certificate of domicile He is 
declared a prohibited immigrant and upon payment ot a sum of moni y 
which by practice £31 (thirty-one pounds sterling) ij foii.id sufficient to 
cover, and as up till now accepted, is allowed to procure the necessary 
evidence and prove his d raicile. 

17 
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** Experience bas shown that even this amount was not always easily 
obtained and our community is unaware of any Indian forleiting this 
deposit and absconding and remaining in the country ; the community 
therefore sees no reason lor the immigration cf&cer being empowered to 
make the deposit anything up to ^ioo (one hundred pounds sterling), as 
this section provides for. It is quite conceivable that with the present 
tension of feeling against us ai> a community the officer might impose such 
an amount of bail as to cflecdvely preclude an Indian immigrant being free 
irom custody to procure the nccetsary evidence to prove his ^domicile. 

'* It IS lelt that a capricious officer can easily do tremendous injury to a 
large number of bonafide domiciled Indians who may seek entry. 

** Section i . — This section seeks to revert certain two districts of Natal, 
namely, Ureebt and Vryheid to the Transvaal province. The intention 
clearly is that the Minister shall be entitled so soon as be p eases to declare 
all Indians in these two provinces (districts ?) to be prohibited Immigrants 
under what is now known as the *DeemiDg Uider." i his order wab made 
by the Minister under section 4 sub'section 1, paragraph (a) of the Immi- 
grants Regulation Act of 1912 by virtue of which he declared all Asiatics to 
be economically unsuitecl to the requirements of the Union, and therefore 
prohibited immigrants, ( ihe validity of this order was tested in the South 
African appellate court but it held that the Tv-inister's ordet was collect in 
terms of the said section ) The effect oi such an older will be that 
hundreds ol Indians now there will be compelltd 10 leiurn to their place of 
origin or domicile which may be Natal or India, but most probably India, 
because* as will be shown later, the majority of such persons there are 
Indians who are descendants oi such Inuians who origiuail\ came here 
under conditional residence under Act 17 of 1^93 and have acquired no 
domicile in this country. By such an order, hundreds ol inuiaus lan be 
disposed of without the hope oi a successful appeal lu view of the aforesaid 
‘ Deeming Order,* We object to this because so long as those two districts 
jcmain part ol Natal, a large majority may be able to claim domicile iu 
Natal. 

** Section 16, Sub-section (c). — With regard to section 16. sub-seCtion (c) 
in this Bill, it is sought to delete paragraph (d) of sub-section 2 of section 
of Act 22 of 1913, which means that a large number of Indians who have 
entered Natal and Cape Colony under the education test may be declared 
prohibited immigrants under the • Deeming Order,’ if they applied ai the 
ports of the Union lor entry. The deletion clearly lakes away a right 
which we to-day enjoy. 

“ Section 17. — Section 17 requires very close study and investigation 
to understand tbe full meaning and cllcct of it. it is far-reaching and 
fraught with the gravest of consequences. U he previous Ministi r as afore- 
said has declaied all Indians to be economically unsuitable. 'J he Minister 
in intioduciug ihe present Bill has refeiieo to Indians as aliens. 11 all 
Indians, that is to say B i ish Indians and Indians ol the native states, 
are said to be aliens then all Indians are necessaiiiy prohibited immigrants, 
for if the legal interpretation el the word ‘alien' be made use ol, then 
Indians ol the native slates who are here iu large numbers will be undoubted- 
ly prohibited immigrants. 

' The proposed Lev* section icj speaks ol prohibiting any j-ersvn whose 
parents were at the lime ol his birth lawfully resident and such icsicience 
v\as rtsUicicd to temporaiy or conditional re- idence by ai y law then 
in force. 

“ binder Act 17 of 1695 large numbe s of Indians came heie under 
ieims ol condiiionai reSidcLce, and their offsprings, now the ctcam ol the 
Natal-born Indians numbering ihousands born within the past 30 years. 
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may possibly be also prohibited immigrans, because at the tim^ of their 
birth their parents were restricted to conditional residence. 

*• We, however, think it proper to point out that the Indian community 
may lucccssfullv meet this position by claim mg thcit the Govermeot through 
its Minister has issued certificate of discharge to those who came under condi> 
tional residence under Act 17 of 1895, waiving all claims of conditional 
residence. 1 was one of the poiuts raised immediately after the 1914 
settlement with Mr. Gandhi and correspondence shows 'that it was the 
Goverame<it's view to grant these Indians complete domicile and the com> 
munity certainly resents to have to face the ordeal of any test cases, not 
because of the result, but because of the inconveniences and expense. The 
question is, wh> should a settled right be interfered with ? 

“ The proposed amendment continues to make a person a prohibited 
immigrant if he is a person who comes under the * Deeming Order* and 
who has acquired a domicile in a proviiice of the Union where he was not 
born. All Asiatics as such may be at the port of entry declared as pro- 
hibited immigrants and hundreds of Indians who have acquired domicile 
with vested interest-^ in other provinces of the Union and auy such person 
returning to this Union even from a neighbouring province, will be a pro- 
hibited immigrant ; this means his domicile in the one province counts for 
nothing and he cannot take advantage of his birthplace because : 

(a) He has already given up his domicile of birth. 

(b) He is a prohibitted immigrant ; 

He cannot therefore enter at all, notwithstanding any right of vested 
interests. 

“ This section proceeds to say that the wife or child of an exempted 
person returning to the Union within five years from ist August 1925 or 
within 10 years of the first entry of such exempted person shall not be 
prohibited. This means that every Indian now in this Union must either 
before 1st August 1930 bring back his wife and children into the Union, 
or within 10 years of his first entry into the Union. The eflect however 
is that an Indian cannot after 10 years from now go to India, marry there, 
and bring back his wife. This is clearly an infringement and restriction of 
personal right and liberty. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this new Bill gives unexempted 
Indian the right to bring back his wife within five or 10 years as the case 
may be, yet by a further provision in this new Bill he would be prevented 
from bringing in such wife if it could be shown that : 

(a) he already has a woman still living in the Union with whom 
there exists a union recognised by this Government, or 

(b) any child or children in the Union by any woman at all is still 

living. 

This means that an Indian marrying under the tenets of an Indian 
religion and not registering such marriage may have children and thereafter 
divorce this wife according to the Indian religion and thereafter she be- 
comes the registered wife of some other man or remains unmarried, then 
the first husband cannot go to India and bring a legitimate wife becauss 
he has a child resident in the Union by a woman who is still living thougii 
not his wife. This heavy punishment is unjustifiable and unproportionate. 
and is a ban not imposed upon any community in the world. 

“ The definition of ‘ the child under the ago of sixteen' is such as to 
debar an illegitimate child whose parents lat^r on marry and are looked 
upon as persons whose marriage could have been registered under section 2 
of the Indians Relief Act 1914» because the child was at the time of its 
birth not born of parents who were married at all. Under every law of 
civilised people ii has been held that subsequent marriage legitimatizes 
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birth ; consequently the Indian community hold that all childern bom of 
parents who ultimately marry and whose marriage is recognised under the 
Relief Act should be treated as legitimate childern. 

•' Section 1 8.— With regard to section i8 of the new Bill which seeks 
to make an addition to section to of Act 22 of 1913 we desire to point out 
that the addition is quite unnecessary, as the present practice is that an 
Indian even already in the Union may be arrested and declared a prohibited 
immigrant and dealt with under section 19 of Act 22 of 1913. Many cases 
have already been so dealt with. 

** Section 19. — As regards section 19 of this Bill which makes the 
addition to section 22 that for an offence for which imprisonment without 
a fine is imposed and that such person may be declared a prohibited im- 
migrant, we desire to say that with this addition and the whole section 
being read together, any person in the Union who has ever been sentenced 
to imprisonment without the option of a fine whether before or after the 
passing of Act 22 of 1913 can be declan d by the Ministtr to be an undesir- 
able inhabitant and be deported. 

If for any reason the Government do not exercise their authority, 
harsh though it may be, the addition still is an incentive to the judicial 
functionaries infiuenced by the administrative section to impose punish- 
ments without the option of a line so as to provide giound for the Minister 
to secure his necessary number of victims for deportation. This power 
should never be given to anybody because many of the offences are some- 
times best suitably dealt with by imjirisonment only, but the circumstances 
of such offence may never be so grave as to justify deportation. The 
discretion given to the Minister may never be nor can be from past tx- 
perience expected to be exercised in our favour. 

*• Section 20, — Section 20 of the present Bill will affect a large number 
of Indians, in that they will be compelled to give up a dual domicile in the 
Union, because many persons hold a domicile, lor instance, in the 
Transvaal, by birth or residence, and have also similarly by birth or resi- 
dence have a domicile in Natal. This right will by the operation of the 
law cease to exist in three years, which means that the large Vested inter- 
ests in one or other of the provinces cannot be t ffectively dealt with or 
protected by the owner and such businesses must necessarily be closed down, 

** Again Indians including those born in the Union by their mere absence 
from the Union for more than three years at a time lose their domicile. 
This appears to be in conflict with all known laws as regards domicile 
because this Bill takes away and docs not give effect to a man's legal 
intention as to his own domicile. This also entirely takes away the present 
established right preserved to an Indian by virtue of his certificate of 
domicile. In order to preserve domicile a person must return within the 
three years and then may immediately^ leave again for another three years. 
What is to be done with a South African born Indian who absents himself 
for more than three yeais and thus loses his domicile ? Where is be to 
go ? This surely renders the Act farcical and places the Indian under 
great inconvenience and unneces-ary expenses with no corresponding 
benefit to anyone. The same argument applies to those who under the 
amendment are required to return before ist August, 1928. 

•* The provision cmjx)wering the Minister to isjue permits for a longer 
period than three years is not obligatory and should he, as we expect, 
refuse all applications as a matter of course, then there is no relief liom 
such decision. We feel that the whole of this section deprives us of our 
common law rights ol frtcdom and restriction of personal movements. This 
condition of things must not be allowed to tome into existence. 
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Chapter IIL 

Chapter 111 applies to registration of Asiatics but deals only with those 
whose registration should be effected in the Transvaal. The present pro- 
visions of Act 36 of 1908, in the Transvaal gives a magistrate a light to grant 
a period of eight days to an Indian to have himself legisteied, but the 
present amendment takes away this right and places an Iiidian's applica- 
tion wholly at the disci etion of the Minister, it is lelt that thL^ is likely 
to operate adversely to the Indian and the present law should not be 
disturbed. 

Conclusion. 

*' The last comment we make on the Bill is that it is to be made retros- 
pective as from the last day of August, 1923. ihe Minister in bis first 
reading explains that he was doing this so as to prevent a scramble by tne 
Asiatics to become possessed of vested interests belore the Biii could uecomc 
law. This retrospective operation is bound to allect all transdctiuns in 
regard to land amongst the Indian community. As a matter of latt it has 
already crippled and ellectively restricted traiisactions in the buyi. g and 
selling of freehold properties. It is superfluous to leinark that this position 
IS unprecedented in the annals of any country. 

“ We shall by every libre in our system endeavour to calmly and con- 
stitutionally protest against this Bill, but from past experience and 1 rom 
present knowledge of tnc existing race prejudice, we are constrained il> 
believe that our represcniations will be futile. We, however, do believe 
that with concerted action of Inaian influence iroui India and its Govern - 
ment acting with the iiniish Guvernmeiit we may enjoy toe prutecuou 
which was preserved to us in the South Africa Act section 147 wnicn pi- - 
vides that : ** The control and administration of native affairs and of matters 
•specially or ditfercntially ailectiog Asiatics inroughout the Union shad ves: 
in the Governor Geneial in Louncil," etc. etc. 

“ Is this protection to mean nothing to ? Is the Briush Liuvcin- 
lucnt a weak reed and unable to-day to pioicct ns subjects ? is tue india.i 
Government unmindiul or inUiliercu to its luaian subjects — ouLsiOe ui 
India? is luoian representation on the Liaguc of Isatiuns 10 count tei 
nought ? 

“ If the answers 10 the foicgoing ejuesiions arc nnpottaut, then we 
reply upon your obtaining those answers for us 


Text of the Class Areas Bill 

The following is the full text of the Bill which is named as the 
Areas Reservation £.ncl immigration and Registration (further Provi- 
sion) Bill: — 

To luovisions lor the rcseiTation of nrbidenl.iaJ aud tiadnig iircais in url)i;.ii 
ajvas ior corlaiii peibOUb having racial characlcM&ucb in common •, lu amen i 
tlic ImmigianiB iiegujation Act 11)13 (No. 22 ol lhl3j, the Imiiaiih lienet 
Act 1D14 (No. 22 ot 11)14), and the Asiaijc llegihtnition Aiueiidmeut Aet 
' (Tiansvaai), li)0b (No. 3ti of 11)08) ; and to amend or repta; ceitain iawb. 

he it tnaci-d hy the liing’b Mobt Kxceiienl. Majobty, Ihe Senate and the iiou&e t.i 
AbBembJy of the Uuiou of South Africa ub folio wb : — 

CHAI'TKU 1 — iteservatiou ot AreuB, 

(I) Ke(iu(*Bt by Urban local authority for application of Ulmptei i.—(l). Whenever 
an urban iocaJ authority sball intimatic to tbe Minibter. 
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(a) that any area within its limits is wholly or for the greater part occupied for 
residential or trading purposes or both such purposes by a particular class of persons ; 

(b) that it is desirable that the provisions of this Chapter should be applied in 
lespcct of such area, the Minister may appoint a commission consisting of not more than 
three, persons (hereinafter called the commissiou) to investigate and report upon the 
desirability of applying to such area and to the urban area within which it is situateii, 
the provisions of this Chapter. 

(2) (^ne of the members of the commissiou shall be designated by the Minister as 
the cliairmau thereof and the Minister may make rules for the conduct of the business 
of the commifasion and governing the tenure of office of the members. In the event of the 
commission consisting of three members, two members shall form a quorum. 

(3) Duty and powers of commission . — 

(]) It. shall be the duty of the commission to enciuire and report to the Minister upon 
the following matters;— 

(a) The extent, and nature of the area which was the subject of intimation undei 
section one ; 

(h) the number, (limensionH, situation and nature of sites occupied in such area foi 
residential or trajling purposes or both such purposes as the case may be ; 

(c) wlietlicr there would be afforded by such area proper and adeejuate facilities tot 
residential or trading sites or both, as the case may b<*, for the particular class ot 
p.-rsonR concerned ; 

(d) whether due and proper provision exists or is assured for water, lighting, 
sanitary and other necessary services with such area ; 

(r) whether it is desirable that the provisions of this Chapter should be applied 
in respect of such area ; 

(i) whether there is, within the limits of the urban local authority concerned, any 
other area which is wholly or for the greater part occupied for residential or tra' iug 
purposes or both such purposes by the particular class of persons concerned, and if there 
be such other area, the extent and nature thereof and the number, dimensions, situation 
and nature of sires occupied in such other area for residential or trading purposes or tos 
both such purposes as the case may be ; 

(g) whether any other area within the limits of the urban local aulliority concerned 
available lor'the exclusive occupation for residential or trading purposes or botli sucii 

purpos<!S by the particular class of persons concerned and 

(h) any other matter w'hich the Minister or the commission may tlecm nccessaiy 

():• desirable. 

(2) The commission shall have all such pow'ors, iurisdiction and privileges as were 

• ■onfrrred upon the commission referred to in Ordnance No. 30 of 1002 of the Transvaai, 
and all and several of the provisions of that Ordnance shall “ mut.atis mutandis apply 
in respect of the commission and its proceedings. 

(3) Proclamation of class areas :—(l) At any lime within r> months after the receipt 
ef the report ot the coinmibsiou, the Ooveriior-Gcneral may by proclamation in the 

• Gazette ’ declare that, on and after a date to be mentioned in the proclamation, t.hc 
:j.ie!i deliiM’d in the proclamation shall be a class residential area, or a class trading area, 

• r a class residential and trading area within the urban area, 

(2) More than one area within the urban area may, by any such proclamation, be 
1 ‘ftined as class residential areas, or as class trading areas, or as class residential and 
t lading areas, as the case may be. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Precious .and Base Minerals Act of 
ilic Trjinsv.aaJ (Act No. 3.5 of 1!»08) or any aaiemimiint thcriiof, or in any other law. a clasf* 
t lading area or a class residential and trading area may be established under this Chapte* 
.11 land within an urban an'.a which, in terms of the said Act No. 36 of llt08, or any 
amendnicnt tJu rcof, is proclaimed laud or land held under mining title. 

(I) Acf’uisition ol imrnovahJe proiM-rty in class areas: — From and after the date 
mentioned in any pi oclamat ion issuc»l under this chapter establishing a class residential 
area or a class trading area, or a class residential and trading area, it shall not be lawful, 
save as provided in Section lO. — 

(a) For any person other than a person of the class concerned to acquire immovable 
property or a lease or rriiewal of lease of immovable property within any such area ; or 
(!.) lor jiiiy iK'isoii of tlie class ooncerned to acquire immovable property or lease or renew-a; 
if lease of iniinovable ]uoperiy anywhere within the urban an-a save within the limits ot 
ihe class icsidi iitial ana or of the class trading aren or of the class residential and tradin» 
area, t he case iiiiiy be : 

i'jcvi.let! that noiliing in tlj/s cliaplei contained shall apply to the renew^al of a lease 
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of immovable property where the right to renewal was held under a written lease existing 
at the commencement of this Act. 

6. Trading in class trading area or class residential and trading areas : — (l)From 
and after the date mentioned in any proclamation issued under this chapter establishing 
a class trading area or a class residential and trading area within any urban area, it shan 
not be lawful for any licensing court, board or authority, or for any person authoiiseil 
to grant or issue licences or permits to cjirry on any trade or business within that 
urban area. 

(a) To grant or issue to any person other than a person of the class concerned any 
licence, permit or other authority to carry on any trade or business within the class 
t rading area or class residential and trading area, as the case may be ; oj- (b) to grant 
or issue to any person of the class concernea any licence or permit, to cany on trade or 
business within the urban area elsewhere than in the class trading area or Ciass residential 
and trading area, as the case may be. 

I'rovhied, however, that if the Governor-General is satislie.l that it is in the general 
interests of the public that it should be permitted to peisons of the c.ass concerned or 
any rcstricteil number of such p(.‘rsoiis to carry on any particular trade ui bubiuess 
within tnc urban area cisevvhere that in the class trailing ari a or c.abb rt bule.niaal anil 
trading area, as the case may be, he may, by proclaruat ion in the Gazette lor such perio.l 
as be may therein tix, exempt, persons of the class concerned or a lesuicteil number of 
such persons from tin; operation ol paragraph (b) of this feub-section in rebpeet of that 
particular trade or busiiiesb. 

(2) Nothing in this section contained shaii bt- dimmed to pndiibit the grant, to any 
person liohling at the dale mentioned in any proclamation ibsued under this clmpter 
'‘htablishing a class trading area or a class residential and trading area within any uiban 
area any licence, permit, or ot her authority to carry on any trade or business, which is 
actually being caiTie<l on, of a renewal of such Jicenc*', permit or other authority. 

(). Fxtensioii or reiiaction of class areas: — (J) VVhenrvm', in the opinion of Ih-.* 
urban loeui authority cmicerned, any area cbtabiibheil undn this cliapter as a clabb 
residential area or a class tiading or a class residimlial and t lading area, proves iiiaije(|uate 
or more ihau adeejuate for, or unsuitable either wholly or in paii to t he reiiuiiemeuts oi 
the population t)f that class in the urban area, and the urban local authority dc..ms .1 
desirable, to extend or reduce any such area (*r to alter tlic boundaries thereof, or to create 
a new .dass n'sid<*ntKil aiea or class trading ari a or c.a-s icbiiteiit lai and trailing area, M;?* 
urban local nuthoiity deems it desirable to extend or leciuce, any bueli area or to alter th*' 
boundaries thereof, or to cr« ate a new class resident iai aicu m ciass trading area or clab.s 
residential and trading area, the urban local authority may comrnuDicaie itb opinion to tin* 
Minister who tlicieupou may lake all such &tep.s ab he may take upon r«cripi of an 
intimation un<l(!r section one. 

(2) All and several of the powers excercisable under this chapter in respeei of the 
establishment of a ciass or lesidcntial area or a class trading area or a ciass lesidcnruM 
and trading area shall be exercisable in respect of the creation of a new area or toe 
extension or reduction of any existing area or like character or the alteration or (oi) the. 
boundaries thereof. 

(3) Nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to afftci in any rnaniiei- win n- 
liver any right to the rein wal of a lease of immovable property where such right was 
held under a written lease exist ing at the commencement of this Act or any riglit to 
the grant to any person holding at the date mentioned in any proclamation isbued lu 
pursuance of this section any licence,pcrmitorotherauihoiiiyiocariyonanytiadct<r 
business which is actually being carried on, on a renewal of such licence, permit or other 
authority. 

7. buspensions of provisions ol Act ; — (1) If at any time the Goveriioj-Gt'Uerai is 
satistied that a class resilient ial area or a ciass trading area or a class n sulcnt iai and 
trading area estabiisiied nuder this Chapter is iiiadeijuate lor, or wholly or paiiiy un- 
suitable to the requirements of the population of that class in the urban area concerned, 
and that, by reason of the delay which would necessarily take pjace in removing tr.e 
causes of the inadeiiuacy of unsuitability, serious prejudice woind be buffered by that 
population unless the provisions of this Chapter in respect of such inadequate oi un.^iuir - 
abie area be suspended, be may, by proclamation in the Gazette declare, that from and 
after a date to be therein mentioned, the provisions of this Chapter shall be tubpeuded 
in respect of the class residential area or class trading area or class residential and tiading 
area concerned. 

(2) From and after such date the provisions of this Chapter shaii in all respec.B 
cease to apply the area deemed to be inadequate oi unsuitabje, and in lespect 
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of such iuado'iuate or unsuitable area, to the other parts of the urban area within whic’i 
18 situated. 

(3) The Governor-General may, whenever he may de6m tit, reproclaim as a class 
j esidentia! area or a class trading area or a class residential and trading area, as the 
case may be, any area wliich has been the subject of a suspending proclamation under 
sub-Bcctiori (1) of this section, or proclaim as a class residential area or a class trading 
area or a class residential and trading area under this Chapter any area which wholly 
or partly incluiles any area which has been the subject of a suspending proclamation 
under sub-section (1) of this section. 

fci. area for Asiatics to be deemed to be area in which under Law III, 188f> 

(Transvaal) Asiatics may own tixetl property.— Any class residential area, or class trading 
::iea, or class residential and trailing area eatablislmi under this Chapter for any Asiatic 

lace shall, for the purpoiw? of Section II (b) of Law No. Ill of 1885 of the Transvaal, 
iK’ (le<?med to be an area within which in terms of that law tixed property may be 
:ic<iuired and owned by Asiatics. 

(♦. (’lass Advisory lioard.— (1) Kor every class residential area or class trading area, 
or class residential and trading area established under this Chapter there shall be an 
advisory board consisting of not less than three i>ersous of the class concerned resident 
v.ithin the urban area, in addition to a chalman who, in the case of a non- European class 
area, may be :i Eui<»pean. The mode, ol election or selection of member of any such boartl, 
i:ii; p< ri()d and conditions ol office members, and the jnocedure of the board shall be 
I'etined by regulations made by the urban local authority and approved by the Minister. 

(L’) It shall be the function of an advisory board established under this section to 

.'jrj vise the urban local authority in respect of any matter referred to it by such autJiority 
tor atlvice, and not by-laws or regulations particularly affecting the iiiierests of the claH» 
('t persons concerned shall he made or withdrawn by an urban local authority uulesstiii- 
advice of such advisory board shall tirst have been contained in respect of the making 
(ji witlidrawal, as the case may he, of such by-law or regulation. 

10. Actiuisition of immovable property by certain peibons in Natal e.xcept in eJas* 
;.:fas prohibileii (1) The Governor-General may, by proclamation in the Gazette, declare 
: iiat from and after a date to be specified therein no member of any rac(! indicateif 
r hi icin shad actjuire immovable property or the lease or renewal of lease of iinmovab;! 

property in the Province of Natal save in the coast belt us provided in sub-B‘ et ion (2) ol 
liiis Section ; Provided that nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to prohibit 
f;<e lenewui of a lease of immovable property held uiuler written lease at the commence 
h.eiit of tins Act. 

(2) A person who is a member of the race indicated in any prociamatiou issue ! 
Li:d('r sub-sectioii (1) of this .section may aciiuire immovable property or the lease or 
'I'liewaJ of lease of immovable property in the coast belt from a person who is a meinbei 
1 1 1 he same race, but from no other person, except where the immovable property or t.h * 
.rase or renewal of lease of the immovable property acijUiied is within the limits of .* 

lass are a e.stabdslied under chapter within the coast bi it. 

(3) Prom and after t lie date Bpecitied in any proclamation issued under sub-sectioi; 
(1) of this section, no member of any race indicated in such proclamation shall by 
n Mamentary disposition acijuirc any land or interest in laiul or the lease or occupation 
id any immovable projicrty in the coast belt, except from a member of the same race. 

(4) l''or the jmrpose of this section the coast belt means so much of the Trovince of 
Natal as lies bi'lween the coast line and a line to be delinetl by the Goveriior-GcneraJ by 

proclamation in tne Gazette Corresponding as far as practicable with the coast line an.! 
drawn at an approximate distance of thirty miles tlieivlrom. 

(5) Noliiiiig in this si'ction contaiiieil shall be ileenied to affect the operation within 
•. .(■ coast lull ol any other provision of this cliaptcr, 

11. Savings : - (1) Subject to the provisions of fub-section (3) of section three, section 
t ight ami sub-sec; ion (3) of section ten of this chapter, notliiiig in this chapter contained 
s’l.all be decrneii 

fa) to at ted the operation of Lav No. 3 of 1885 of the Transvaal or any amcml- 
- .eiit ili' ieo: ; of section two of Act No. IS ol l‘.*18 ; or Act No 37 of 191b; of chaptc 

( Xll 1 ol tie Grangi I’ree Stale Law Look (?r any amendment. Mien of or of any othei 

:uv prohdiiting, leM rictiiig, regulating or in any way affecting the ownership or occupa- 
1,011 (»f immov.-ible proin-ny or t raiiiug by persons ol non-European descent ; 

(1)) to pioliiliit tin* actiuisition by the Govd’jinumt or any urban local authority foi 
ilucat ioua', niun.cipa. or any other public purpose of the ownership or occupation ot 
1 y immovali’.e property ; or (c) by devolution or succession on death whetlier uud-: 

e. Ill Ol on Iniostacy from a \)eison ol the same race ; or 
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(d) to prohibit any ex<^cator of a deceased estate or auy trustee iu iiisoiveuey from 
holding any immovable property or trading uud*-r any hcenc! where power to do any 
such thing is conferred upon him by any law ; 

(e) 10 invalidate or affect in any manner whatever any agreement or other transac- 
tion fur the sale 01 purchase of land lawfully entered into prior to the date mentioned 
in any proclamation under this Chapter establishing a c.ass residential area or a class 
trading area or a class residoutiai and trading area or extending or reducing auy existing 
area of like character, or a.loring the boundaries thereof. 

12. Exemptions.— (1) The Governor-General may grant to auy person a certiiicate 
exempting him ri'Jier woolly or lor such period as he may tliereiii specify from ail 01 
any of the provisions of mis Chapter ; and sucli person shall cither wholly or for such 
period as the case may he, be so exempted. 

(2) Nothing in this chapter contained shall be deemed 

(a) to atfeor any pemon who is duly accivditeil to the Union by or under the 
authority of Ills .Majesty or the Government ol any foreign Stair, or the wife, family 
staff or servants oi auy such person ; 

(b) to refei 10 tiie natives as that term is delined in section twenty-nine of the 
Native (Urban Aira.-.) ACt, 111211, Act No. 21 of 11)23 ; 

(c) to refer r»‘— 

(i) persons oj- :i iu i he Union and ordinarily nv-iideiit in th<i Province of t!ie Cape 
ot Good Hope, w.u) air mrmbeis ol Uio class or rar.e known a^ “Cape Coloured’' or ot 
till! dark cia.«s or latv kmtwu as “Cape Malayas ” ; 

(li; prison?. :>o:n in the Uinou and ordinarily resident in the Union elsewhere than 
iu the I'roviue-- ol tru* Ca\ie oL Good Hope wiio would, if resident in tliat Province, be 
regarded as mrmij’ir. of ntlier of the classes or race?, known as “ Cape I'olourcd “ 01 
ol the dark e;asi >: racr known a.-. “ Cape Maiayas” ; 

(iii) prisons f)\)rn in Mir Union and onlinarily resilient in the Union elsewhere than 
in tlie iMovmcr oi i ’.i'* Capr of GoijkI Hope who woulil, ifiesidentiuthatProvincejbr- 
regarded as mem or. o ol either of the classes or races known as ‘‘Cape Coloured” m 
“ Cape Malayas ” anti 

(iv) tile pe >pie known us Mauritius Cieles or St. Helena persons or their drscendants 
born in tlie I'u'ou, 

13. Interp!ri avion of terms. — In this chapter unless mconsistcut with the context — 
“class or eiassoa ol poison.s ” includes any persons having in the opinion of the Ministei, 
common racial ciiai.acronstics, and all white persons shall be regarded as having common 
racial charudter.stics person of a class ” or “member of a race” includes any company 
aBBOciatiou ol persons whether registered under any law or not iu which one or moi\* 
persons of the class 01 members 01 the race refcrreil to have a controlling interest , 

“ Minister ’* lueans the Minister of the Interior or auy other Minister to whom the 
Governor- Genera, may assign the administration of this Act ,* 

“ Urban an?.* ’’ means any area under the jurisdiction ot an urban local authority ; 

“Urban loeai auMioiity*’ means any municipal council, borough council, town 
council or village .ouucil, or any town board, village mauaeerneut board, local board 01 
health hoard. 


l HAi’TKR II — Immigrants* Regulation. 

14. iVinendmeui of Section If of Act No, 22 of 1913 : — Section 11 of the Lmpii 
grants Reguiati«>a .\ci, 1913, (hereinafter iu this Uhaptcr calleii the principal ActH» 
hereby amended by tiie deletion from sab-section (7) of the words: “sufficient in rh«* 
opinion ot the Minister ” and the sabstitntion therefor of the following words “ fixed 
by the immigration office: not exceeding one hundred pounds.” 

16. Amendment of Section III of Act No. 22 of 1913 ; — Section III of the Principal 
Act is hereby amended : 

(a) by Mie addition to sub-section (2) of the wards “ From any such opinion there 
shall be an appeal, to the Appellate Uivisioii of the Supreme Court ; ” 

(b) by the delerion from sub-section (3) hereof the following words : 

“and ‘a superior court having jurisdiction’ shall mean the Principal Division oi 
the Supreme C.)urt which has juristlictiou where the board was sitting or any judge of 
such division or the Eastern Districts Lociil Division having jurisdiction or any judge 
thereof.” 

16. Amendment of Section IV of Act No, 22 of 1913 ; — Section IV of the prin- 
cipal Act is heretiy amended 

18 
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(a) by the addition to paragraph (a) of sub-Bection (1) of the following words : 
“ Provided that for the purpose of this section the Northern Districts of Natal, as 
described in section three of “ The Northern Districts Annexation Act, 1902 ” (Act No. I, 
1903, Natal) shall be deemed to be inclinled in the Province of ihe Transvaal ; and 

(b) by the addition to paragraph (f) ot sub-section (1) after the words “ have stolen ” 
of the following words : “ sodomy, bestiality, any offence involving fraudulent conduct 
in connection with any insolvency ” ; and 

(c) by the deletion of paragraph (a) on sub-section (2). 

17. Amendment of Section V of Act No. 22 of 1913 : — Section V of the, principal 
Act as amended by Section three of the Indian Uclief Act, 19 M, is hereby amended by 
the deletion of i)HiagrapliB ; 

“(a) any person other than an alien who was born in any y>art of South Africa 
included in tlx- Union and whose parents were at the time of his birth lawfully jesident 
therein and were not at that time rcstrieted to temporary or conditional residence therein 
by any Jaw then in force : 1‘jovided that any y>ersoii who, if lie weie a prohibition 
immigrant, would be included within any class ol peibons wliich has, in terms of ymragraph 
<a) of sub-section (I) section four, been «leenu‘d by the Minister to he unsuited to the 
requirements of the Union or a ny province thereof shaiJ Jose the protection accorded by 
this paragiayih if he has actiuiied or shall acquire a domicile in a province of the Union 
otlier than that in which he was horn ; 

(b) any yieison wlio is proved to the satisfaction of immigration officer or in the 
case of an aj'peal to the satisfaction of tlx* board, to be the wife or child under tlie age 
of sixteen years of any person exempted by paragiayih (f) of this section : 

(i) that the wife or child (as the case may lie) is not. such a person as is described 
ill paragraphs (d), (c), (f), (g) or (h) of sub-s<ction one of section four ; and 

(ii) that when* the exempted peisnn lieJongs to one of t he classes described In yiara- 
■graph (a) of sub-section (I) of section lour, the wile or child (as the case may be) enters 
the Union within five years alter the liist oay ul August, ]92f», or within ten years after 
the date of the lirst entry into tlie Union, whichever peiiod may lie the longer, of the 
person so exempt cfi. 

In the interpretation of this paragraph “the wife” shall include any one woman 
between whom and the exemyited pemon mentioned there exists a union recognised as a 
iriarriage under the tenets of an Indian religion, iiotwithstaiirtiug that by those tenets the 
union of the exempted person with ot her women at t he same rime would also be recognised 
as a marriage ; Trovided that no woman shall be deemed to be the wife of such exempted 
person 

(i) if such a union exists liet ween him and any other woman who has under any Jaw 
relaxing to immigration or to Asiatic registration been recognised vvithin the Union as 
the wile of such person and has lesiiled or resides or is domiciled in any yirovincc ; or 

(ii) if such cxcmyited person has off-spring resident or doniiciled in any luovincc by 
any woman who is still living and a union shall not bit for the purposes of this section 
be deemed to have ceased to exist l»y reason only of the fact that according to the tenets 
of an Indian religion it has bei-n dissolved. 

“ The child und' r the age of sixteen ” shall mean a child who is the off-spring of the 
exempted person and the wife as herein detined or the child of t lie exempted person and a 
deceased woman who if she had been alive could have been recognised at the time of the 
birth of the child as the wife (as herein detined) or whose union with tlie exempted person 
could have been registered at the time of the birth of the child as a marriage under section 
two of the Indians Uelu f Act, 1914. 

18. Amendment of S'ction X of No. 22 ui 1913.— ction X of the principal Act 
is hereby amended by the addition ol the lo.lowing words: Any such person may be 
declared to be a prohibited iraniigrant and oealt with in terras of section nineteen ot this 
Act and if such person is in pi ssessiou of a rrgistraiion ccrtilieaie or a certificate of 
domicile or any other riocumeut authorising him to lemain in the union or any board 
to which he may appear, if it bt- proved to the satisfaction of the l^>oard tliat such 
certificate or othia document was obtained by fradulent prcbeiitatious by or on behalf of 
the holder, to order that such certificate or othei document be cancelled and the holder 
thereof be dealt with as a prohibited immigrunt. I’rovided that if such person fails to 
appeal to a board the Principal Immigration Officer eonceiiird may exeicise all such powers 
as to the cancellation of any certilicate or other document as are by this section 
conferred upon a board. 

19. Amendment of Section XXI 1 of Act No. 22 ol 1913.— Section XXII of the 
principal Act is hereby amended by the addition of the following paragraph : 
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(a) for any offenco under section twenty of this Act for which imprisoumuut is 
imposed without the option of a tine. 

20. Amendment of Section 30 of the principal Act is hereby amended by the de- 
letion of the deiiuaiou of the term ^^domiciic" and the suustituuou therefor of the 
following delinition : — 

“ Domicile " nhall mean the place in which a person has his present permanent 
home, or present permaii'*nt residence or, to Wiiiea tic reiurns as liU present purmaueut 
abode and not for a mere special or temporary purpose ; and a person shall not be deeated 
to have a domicile witliin liie I’uion or any province (as the case may be) tor the purpose 
of this Act uulcHs lie has lawfully resided therein fur a continuous period of t hree years, 
otherwise than under terniH of conditional ui temporary resilience permitted by this 
Act or any other law, or as a person under »icteutiou in prison, jail, reformaiory or 
mental hospital, and a person shall be deemed for tiie purposes of this Act to have lost 
his domicile within the rnioii or any province (as the case may be) if he absents himself 
from the Union or that province (as the case may hcj and does not return to the Union of 
that rrovince (as the case may be) within itiiee years from toe date of departure there- 
Irom or in the case of a person vviio abaente.i iiimseif from the Union or any province 
(as tne case may he) prior to the 1st August, does not return to the Union or that 

province (as ihe case may be) before tie* 1st .iugusl lh28 ; provide<i tliat in eases where 
a person proceeds overseas for a special 01 ternpoiary purpose tiie Minister may 
authorize the issue ol a cerLdicate of identity uii<ler the piovisions of sub-section . (2) 
of section 25 ol this Act allowing the peison corjcerncd to return to uinl resume his 
icsideiiee in the province naiu<*»I within the pen-).; specilied in such certilicate or any 
extension thereol not iixceediiig 10 years in a.;. 

21. Aiiieiidmeui of Section t» of Act No. 22 of 1014 : — Section (> of ihe Indiana 
Kelicf Act., mil is tie.icby ameuded by the aitduion after the words “ any port in Imlia ” 
of tlic vvonls *' or clsewiieie.’' 


CiiAl’TEiJ 111 — Ucgistration of Asiatics, 

22. Surrender of Asiatic registration certilicate; — A Uegistrut ion certificate issued 
under the provisions of the Asiatic Law Amendment Act, lt>07, of the Transvaal Asiatic 
Jlegistration Ame.ndiiient Act, Uegistratiou Ameniimetit Act, 1U08, of tiie Trausvaai 
(Act No. 30 of 11)08), may be surrendered by the holder to the Kegistrar of Asiatics ami 
such surrender shall be conclusive evidcuc.* that such Indian has aoaiidoned any right 
of or incidental to entry, residence or domicile i:i liie Transvaal rrovince. 

23. Uircura stances in which application lor Asiatic Uegistratiou certilicate may 
made: — It an Asiatic who lias tailed to make application for registration in accoroauce 
with the provisions of paragraph (2) of section tive of the Asiatic Uegistratiou Amendment 
Act, 1008 of the Transvaal, shall satisfy the liigistrar of Asiatics that such failure 
was due to some good and suflicicnt cause, the Minister of the Interior may, in his dis- 
cretion, authorise tho Uegistrar to receive an application for registration from suc.i 
Asiatic and the application sliall be dealt with in ail respects as if it had brnm made in 
accordance with the provisions of the said section and ail the provisions of Act No. 3(> 
of 1008 of the Transvaal as ameiidcii by this Act which would have applied if the 
application had been so made shall apply accordingly. 

24. Amendment of Section 7 of Act No. 3G of 1908 of Transvan I :~Section 7 of tin- 
Asiatic Uegistratiou Amendment Act 1001 of the Transvaal is hereby amended by the 
deletion of the words “ save as in the next succeeding section is proviiled.” 

25. Amendment of Section 0 of Act of No, 3G of 1008 of Transvaal ; — Section 0 
of the Asiatics Uegistratiou Ainciidraeut Ac: 1008 of the Transvaal is licrcby amended 
by the deletion of the words : 

“ Any Asiatic who fails upon lawful demand to produce sucli ecrtiticate siiail, unless 
he is tlie lawful holder of a cfititicatc of ivgisti.atiou, be liable to be dvail with in a maunet 
mentioned it section 8.” 


Chapter IV — Supp:cnientary, 

2C. Rev>eal of huvsi —Tijc laws mentioned in thr Schedule to tJiis Act shall be and 
are hereby repealed to the extent set out in the fourth column of the sdiedule, 

27. Short title and coinraeiicemeiit of Act This Act may be ciLi‘d as the Areas 
Reservation and Immigration and Uegistratiou (further Provision) Act 1925, and shall 
come into force on the lirst day of August 1925 
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Bchbdttle 

Province. No. and year of Law. Title or Subject of Law. Extent of Repeal. 


Natal ... Act No, 28 of 1897 ... 'J’o proUct uncovenatitcd The whole. 

Indiana from arrrgt in 
mistake for absconding 
indentured Indian 
servants. 

t;ope ... Act No. 37 of 1304 ... The (Ihincse Exclusion The whole. 

Act, ll>04. 

Transvaal... Act No. 30 of 1308 ... The Asiatics R«g:btralinn Sections three, four, live 

Amtno'ment Act, 1308. (paragiapb on bix, eight, 
bixtern, bcventem, (para- 
t'raphb live and six). 


The Bill in the Union Assembly 

In introducing the Bill in the Union Assembly on the 23KJ) .JULY 1925, 
Dr. MALAN, Minister of the Interior, declared that its late introduction 
would give the country an opportunity of ascertaining the policy of the 
Government who. in turn, would bo able to profit by constructive criticism. 
The Asiatic problem was very pressing in South Africa. It was not for fine 
particular party. It should bo beyond party strife. 

Dr. Malaii briefly summarised the principles of the bill which, he said, 
would not satisfy the extremists as he endeavoured to steer a middle course. 
Some would consider he had gone too for, others not far enough. The bill 
started on the supposition that the Indian was an alien in the country. No 
solution would satisfy the country which did not result in a very consider- 
able reduction of the Indian population, not by forcible means, but by a 
method of application of pressure to .supplement the inducements held (;ut 
to Indians to leave the country. 

Dr. Malaij said that the bill to a certain extent followed well-known 
lines like the bill introduced by the late Government, but it wont a good deal 
further in the direction of carrying out the recommendations of the Asiatic 
Enquiry Commiesion. It dealt not only with resident and commercial 
segregation but also with land-ownership, specially in Natal. It also pro- 
posed to amend the Immigrants Regulation Act with the ol>iect of putting a 

stop to the influx of Indians, especially women, which was still going on \o 
a considorablo extent. A notable omission was that the bill did not deal 
with the issue of trading licenses. 

Dr. Malan declared that he had tried to respect as far as possible the 
•usceptibilities of the Indian population. Ihe bill did not mention the 

Asiatics as a class except where it was unavoidably necessary to do so. He 

emphasized that the introduction of the bill must not be taken as closing 
the door to any uegotiations or communications between the Government of 
the Union and India as regards the Indian question. On the contrary, he 
considered that a statement of the Government’s policy as embodied in the 
bill would very materially help any further negotiations. 

Replying to an interruption of General Smuts, Dr. Malan said it 
would not be in the public interest to make a statement at present with 
regard to the negotiations hitherto. 
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Dr. Malan \vished to emphasize that wheDever the bill might be 
passed it would take effect from the 1st August, 1926, the reason being 
that the bill respected certain vested rights and if this step was not taken- 
he was afraid there would be a general scramble among the Indian popula- 
tion for the creation of vested interests. 

The bill passed the first reading. 


Mass Meeting at Durban 

The introduction of this Bill evoked an all-round protest in South Africa 
and India and a mass meeting of Natal Indians, attended by delegates from all 
over the province, was held at Durban on August 31 under the auspices t f 
the Natal Indian Congress to protest against the Bill. Several jn-oniinent 
Europeans, including Mr. F. A. Laughton, K. C., the Kev. A. Lament, Jlr. Sage 
and Captain Klliot attended the meeting. Mr. Arned Bayat, the chairma;.. 
in analysing the provisions of the Bill described the policy of segregation :>f 
Indians as ‘retrogressive’ and the immigration provisions as ‘alarming.’ 
In concluflion he made an appeal for the avoidance of extravagant or wild 
language and said : ‘ We are British Indians and wo have cariKjd a name ])y 

being law-abiding, but no one can quo.stion our right to quarrel against unjust 
Jaws.’ After the chairman delivered his speech, Mr. Laughton spoke 
feelingly on the position of Indians. He described the position as a 
serious and complicated (me and declared that Indians who were bor 1 
+ hcre were British subjec^ts and entitled to the same i)r(>to(^tion 
I'luropeans. Ho laid stress on the iact that the Indians had acquired 
much landed property in Natal, had established extensive businesses and 
had contributed largely to the rates and tax('s without having any voice 
whatever in legislation. To him it appeared as monstrous to deport 

forcibly with the aid of the police an Indian as to shrwt him. ‘ Yet this 

is the remedy in effect’ he observed, ‘advocated by the Minister who 
introduced the Bill before us, because ho frankly admits that he expects the 
effect of the Bill to bo a large reduction of the liKiian population by making 
things so hot for them that they would be compelled to go without the assis- 
tance of the policeman.* Ho declared that freedom had ever been the 

guiding star of Englishmen and Dutchmen alike and he asked whether those 

who fought for their freedom were going to be the oppressors. Ho told his 
fellow-countrymen that ‘ a study of history shows that oppressive legislation 
may take its course for a time, accompanied always by the groans of the 
oppressed, but in the end it never has been, and never will bo, successful.’ 
He further remarked : 

“ Arc wi*, after depriving the Indians of any representation whatever, going to tahe 
away from them ail opportunity of advancement and happiiiess in life { 'i'ue Indians 
have not even been brought into friendly diecuBsion as to the provisions ot this ibii. 
Here they arc iorced by an overwheliuing tide into what they consider the cuiminatiiig 
cataiuity of their lives. It is true that the Minister, after saying that the liilJ wi.i 
ceTioiu.y pass, and alter saying in effect that he anticipates that the provisiun.s of th>* 
(till will u'- ivc it BO hot for the Indians that their numbers will be considerably decicased, 
said that be vviib leady to receive the remarks of Indians on the Bill. Is he likeiy to hH\<j 
any ? After a murderer is tound guilty the fudge goes through the iormality ol asking 
him if he has any remarks to make as to sentence being passed against him 
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In conclusion, the speaker suggested the appointment of a board of three 
.I'Airopeans, one to represent the views of Europeans, another those of Indians 
iind the third to act as an impartial chairman, to hear the objections of 
IndiaiiB and to suggest amendments. Another European speaker who ad- 
dressed the meeting was the Rev. A. Lamont who felt that ‘if every other 
European voice were dumb, his would speak on behalf of his fellowmen for 
the Indian community.' The question, he said, was not a political one, 
ir wciit deeper than all party, it raised an imperial issue. He, as a staunch 
i upportcr of the present Government on almost every question, hoped that 
the measure would not pass the Union legislature. If it does an actual 
/njustico will bo perpetrated. 

Among the resolutio/is passed by the meeting was the following : — 

“ Till'll tliie masB niffPling of Natal Indians asscmbleil in tho Durban Town Hall under 
e ausiiiera of the Natal Indian Congress, hereby places on record its omphalic protest 
;;/_'ainst the Areas Itesorvation and Immigration and liogistration (Further rjovisiori) 

I ;i] now before I’arJiumeut which has for its object our compulsory segregation, the 
'r]ii ival ion of our propriiMary and trading rights, further restriction of our domiciliary 
gilts and the ultimate extinction of the Indian community as openly declared by the 
Niiiiister of the Interior, inasmuch as it is contrary to all known laws of equity and 
iustic" 

The mover of the resolution in a strong speech characterized the measure 
.‘is ‘ uirLiritish,' ‘ uii-Christiaii’ and ‘most inhuman.’ Another resolution which- 
was moved ran as follows : — 

** That this meeting of Natal Indians affirms the suggestion submitted by the Soul'i 
■ frican Indian Congress for a Hound Table Conference as the only solution for a settle- 
'..('iit of the Indian question, and requests the said South African IiKiiau Congress to 
ijain inaUr representations to the Cnion Government witli a view to bring about a 
('iii'cnfTiee of nqiiesentatives of India, England an«l South Africa”. 

!\lr. Godfrey, who moved the resolution, made a very temperate speech 
-i.d said that Iho Indians recognized that: there were difficulties which had to 
I c liridgod over by wise .statesmanship. He pointed out that oven the 
1 'urban 'J own Council had passed a resolution asking the Government to 
!’Cpt a round table conference. 

All-India Hartal in India. 

Sunday the 1 1th October was fixed by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Prosident- 
. loot of tbo Indian National Congress, as the day for the public expression 
1 the national sentiment against tho harsh and high-handod anti-asiatic 
iegi.'ilation of tho South African Union Government. Accordingly, on this 
biy prayers wero offered and public demonstrations of indignant protest wore 
i old throughout tho length and breadth of India. Tho mootings were very 
. oil attended liy porson.s lielongiiig to different parties and representing 
■iifcrcnl shades of opinion. A perfect All-India Hartal was also observed 
this day. 


The Govt, of India and the South African Govt. 

During all thi.s while the Govt, of India was keeping His Majesty’s 
overiinicnt in continuous and close touch with the general views regarding 
e position of Indians in the Union and this Bill in particular, and with the 
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strength of the feeling which the general disabilities imposed on Indians in 
South Africa and this measure in particular had evoked. Moreover, they 
were in continuous correspondence with the Government of the Union re- 
garding the legislature and they were repeatedly pressing upon them the 
suggestion for a conference as regards their general policy towards Indian^. 
In the alternative they invited them to make other suggestions likely t • 
result in a permanent and satisfactory settlement. 

The Union Government, however, did not agree to the proposals for 
conforeuce. They were inclined to agree to n conference restricted to the 
consideration of a more effective repatriation scheme which, in their words 
will result in a considerable reduction of the Indian population in South 
Africa and to proposals for the mitigation of the economic coiiipotition 
between Indians and other classes in South Africa, and they asked to for- 
mulate concrete suggestions regarding the latter. To such unfair proj>osais 
the Govoriinieiit of India could not agree. So, beforo entering upon any dis- 
cussion about voluntary repatriation or making suggestions regarding com- 
petition, they asked for assent of tbe Union Goverriinont to sending a 
Deputation to South Africa to collect information regarding the economic an i 
general position of Indians in tbe Union. On November lOth the Union 
Government accoeded to this request and, a fortnight later, the (jovornmonr 
of India despatched a Deputation, the imrposo of which is given in tb-j 
following Govorijinont Couiniuiihiue, dated the 25th November 1^25: — 


The Govt, ok 1ni>ia (.’oMMUMor u. 

“ Tlie (Icputat.ioii which tlic (.iovcrmneiil of India have d«;ciiU*,il to wiul to South Alii.ia 
with the <5oucutri‘ncc oi the ru,(»n Govciiimi'lit sailrii Iroiu I’.oiubay As!i...- 

U'cn alicady aunouiici (1, ijt4 [tuipobc is to cujJrct iiilunnai loii rcgauling llu- iconoiii -- 
condition and I ho gijuiial posiMoa of tue rmidont Indian •:uiiiniuniiy in South AtiK.i 
and to ionu an aiiprccialndi of their wibhos and r('<]um*njcntb. This iiiloi mat ion 
urgently required by IIk- G overnuu-nt of India to heip them in making tlicir earn', \vit.» 
regard to the Areub Ivmuvation and Immigration and llcgistraliou (r'urtlier I'luvisio:: , 
liill vvhicli will come up tor conbideraliou in tin- South African rariiainent ear<y ueAt 
year, It is eviilent iliat if the invcKtigal ioii with which Ih'S ilepuiaiion hiib b'Cn cliargi* ; 
had been deferred, no time would have been left lor its execution before the Ibooa 
Government proceeded with their legibiation and the Government ot India would const’ 
quently have been seriously handicapped in making the necesbary representatioub in ivgar i 
to that legislation. 

“ The sole obiect of tlic Qovciumcut of India in sciuling the deputation to iSoulii Afnc.; 
is their sincere desire to improve the situation of Indians jesident in tlial couut;y an i 
their chances of securing this cud would have been seriously jeopard iscd if it had been 
decided to delay the sending ot tlie deputation. The ilccision to send a deputation to 
South Africa at the present juncture is of great importance as offering the best and 
perhaps the last chance, beiorc the Union Goveininent take up ihcir projected Asiaii ■. 
legislation, of arriving at a belter umlerslaiidiug with the Tniou Government reganliu^ 
the position of Indians in South Afi ica. 

“ It is ill bome way uiil'ortuiiate that the South African Imlian Congress, who wei-.! 
made aware bOme days ago of the decision to despatch a ileputation from 1ml ia, sl.ouJ i 
have decided to send a deputation to tfiis country at tbe same time, as bomc of the inembei> 
of their ileputation would have otherwise been able to give able assistance to tlie 
indiaii deputation to fciouth Africa, Hut the objects of the two deputations arc not iii- 
oonsistent. The South African Indian Cougrebs have promised to place its btrvjccs at lu • 
disposal of the Government of India’s deputation and to make arrangements to asbihi 
m us mission. On their side tbe Government of India arc anxious to .be in possissu u 
of the fullest information on every point affecting the position of Indians in South Afiic.i, 
Since the deputation from ^^outh Africa comes wit h important information to impui t 
icgaiding the Indian situation there, they are assuriff ot a cordial welcome in this country 
and a sympathetic hearing at the bauds of tbe Government and the people alike.” 
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The Govt, of India (Paddison) Deputation. 

Accordingly I the Government of India deputation sailed for South Africa 
on the 2f>th November. The deputation consisted of Mr. G. F. Paddison, 
Commissioner of Labour. Madras, as its Chairman, Mr. Raza Ali as a member 
and Mr. G. S. Rajpai, Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, as 
Secretary. The name of the third member, which was announced later, 
was Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikary. He left for South Africa on the 9th 
T )ecember. 


The South African Indian (Rahman) Deputation 

On November 19th news arrived that the South African Indian depiita 
tion headed by Dr. Abdur Rahman was on its way to India to put the cause 
of Indiana in South Africa before the Government and the people of India. 
The personnel and object of this deputation was cabled to the Government of 
India by the South African Indian Congress on the 21st November. The 
cable runs thus : — 

“ Tin* C.'oiigi'OBK in ila session at Capo Town .'ippointed a drpulation to wait on t,h'* 
Minister of the Interior with resolutions passed, rejecting the Bill in toto on principni 
autl suggesting a round table conftireuce ot the Union and ItuperiaJ (lovernmeiits, anil 
f lie n'presentativcs of India and the Congress, to decide on the whole Indian question. 
The Minister was emphatic on not altering the principles of the Bill. He was prepared 
1 ) lele.r the Bill to a select committee to afford the Congress an opportunity of critici/inii 
t'le details of the Hill. The Congress executive thereupon decided in tin; terms of the 
solution puhscii .‘it a conference on a deputation to India, consisting of Dr. Abdul 
.Kfihmaii, ( ape Provincial Councillor, Advocate Goilfrey, Congress deputy president, 
Ml, I'ather, Congress treasurer, Mr, Bayat, Messrs. Ithawani Dayal and Bust omji, official 
ot the Natal Indian Congress, Mr, Mirza, Secretary, Transvaal British Indian Association, 
aii fully ac(iuainted .anil inlorineil on the economic and other questions, as also with the 
V. ishrs and requirements of the community. They are sailing on Morid.ay, tlie 23rd 
in.-tanl, The executive ol the Congress submit that the interests of the South Africai: 
Indian community will be best Hinved if the tioverumeut of India’s deputation deft t 
sailing, pending the ai rival of tlie Congress deputation ”. 

Accordingly, tho South African Indian deputation sailed for India on the 
23rd November and arrived at Bombay on the 1 2th December. Here they 
stayed for 4 days and then left for Calcutta on the 16th December ttt 
present their griovjinces boforo II. E. tho Viceroy. They waited on the Viceroy 
I II the 19th December and presented the following Memorandum: — 

The Deputation’s Memorandum. 

“We tin* undersigiipd, A, Abdur Baiimaii, .1. \\\ Godfrey, Amed Bayat, iSorabjce 
Kiisfomiee, V. s. C. Pather, Pdiawaui Uayal, and A. A. Mir/.a, delegates of the South 
/vlricun Indum Congress, duly appointed at the Fifth Session held in Capetown on the 
‘.bh NovembiM , lirjr), desire to thank Your Excellency for receiving the deputation, and 
;espectfully beg to submit to you a short statement of the present position of Indians in 
South Africa aiitl of the effect of the Areas Keservation .and Immigration Bcstrictio:. 
(Further Provision) Bill on their future sUitus. 

“Sir, you will, doutless, recollect that you w'ere pleased in March, 1922, to receiv - 
a dcput.ati()ii of South African Indians, suppoited by Sir Jamsetji Jeejibhoy and othei 
protnin«*nt atul inllurntiai leaders of Indian public opinion. That deputation not only 
piaced before Voui Excelleney very fully the position of Indians as it existed then, but 
thpy also star««d that, in the light of the sustained .and iiTationai anti-Asiatic campaign 
1 '*. South Africji, the Indians viewed the luiurr outlook with the gravest apprehension. 
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“ We feel assured that Your Excellency has since then watched with more than ordinary 
care the trend of South African legislation ; that you arc aquainted with and have viewed 
with disapprobation the promulgation of two Provincial Ordinances which quite recently 
deprived Indians of the Municipal and Township franchise in Natal, and the adoption of 
other Ordinances which place further restrictions on their trading and proprietary rights. 
Convinced that Your Excellency knows all this, and being aware that you have also 
kept in close touch with the South African Government, we feel that ir would almost be 
an act of supererogarion to restate the case of Indians as ir exists to-day. 

** Nevcithc.ess, Sir, permit us to summarise briefly our existing grievances. This will 
chow up more glaringly the impossibility of Indians to survive and retain their manhood 
under any further inipusitiou of restrictions, and murrover, it will emphasise more fully 
and clearly the dire effects on liiem of the Areas lleservatiou and loiinigratioii Kestriutiou 
(Portlier l^rovisioii) l»ill — the Bill which has driven us, as a last resource, to seek youi 
aid in the calatnuy which stares us in the face and which threatens to overwhelm the 
whole Indian communiiy. Briefly then the position is as follows : — 

“ In the Cape Province there are approximately 8,000 Indians, wJio enjoy equally with 
other noii-Europeaiis both the parliamentary and the municipal franchise. No restrictions 
have so far been pjaced upon (iiein which do not also appl^ equally to other non-Europeans. 
They arc still fice to purchase fixe<l properly, to trade and to reside where they choose ; 
and, except tliai applications by tliem for permits to trade are frequently ndused solely 
because they are Indians as was pointed out by t lie Asiatic Inquiry Commission of lb21, 
wc are glad to say Indians have no complaint to make either against Europeans iu that 
I'rovince or the Covn nment. 

“In tlie Orange Free State there arc only about 200 Indians, wlio were allowed to 
enter tliat rrovince on th'' strict undcrstandiim that they remaiueil in the domestic service 
of Europeans, (inmigration ou any other conditions is utrict.iy loi bidden. 

“ Tlin Transvaal has a population of approximately 12,000 Indians. They have ncvei 
enjoyed eithn tiie piuiiauirniury or the municipal franchise, and they are prohibited by 
Act 3 of 1885 and Act 37 or itIlO from acquiring immovable property. Solar, however, 
there has been a little diitieuliy in obtaining trading license. But in 1025 the rrovinciai 
Council passed the General Dealers Control Ordinance, which, according to the Adminis- 
trator, is intended to rcgirate, control and restrict iiie Kianting of licences to Asiatics in 
future. The effect ot ilie Ordinance has not yet been lelt by the Indian commauity. 
But in view of the maiiuci in which a similar law is being administered in the Cap<* 
Province where the auti-Abiatic feeling is comparatively mild, we have no Uesitatiou in 
predicting that very few or no new licenses will be granted in future. Furthermore, 
the Ordinance has been made retrospective. All licences, therefore, issued since July 
1925 will in 192G be regarded as new licences and will probably be relused when they 
come up for renewal, and in the case of refusal of new licences there is no right of appeal. 

“ Natal has an Indian population of about 140,000 of whom a large proportion an* 
born in the country, being descendants of tbosie who by their labour and industry trans- 
formed that Province from a wilderness into a garden. In the year 1896, Indians wen- 
deprived without tiie slightest justiffcalion of their Parliamentary Franchise, but no 
restrictions was placed upon them with respect to the acquisition of fixed property or tbi- 
right to trade and to reside where they chose. In 1908 however, tlie Natal Legislature 
passed two drast ic measures ; one was designed to stop the issue of new trading Lcencea 
to Asiatics fort.hwith and the other to prevent the renewal of existing licences after 1918 
These measures, needless to say, did not receive the Imperial Government's assent, and 
the trading riglits of Indians were left undisturbed. 

“ Thus, Sir, wiien the deputation waited upon you in 1922, althongh Indians ex- 
perienced some difficulty in obtaining new licences to trade and despite the fact that 
they suffered many minor indignities as a result of vexatious and restrictive regulations 
then in operation, nt-vertheless, they still enjoyed the full municipal and township 
franchise equally with Europoans, aud they still retained the right to own fixed property 
and to reside where they chose without let or hindrance. 

“ Since then a change for tlie worse has taken place. Three Provincial Ordinances, th»» 
provisions of which are intended to be applied to the Indian Community almost exclusively, 
have received the assent of the Govcrnor-Generai-in-Council, despite very strong protests 
against them. Two of these Ordinances, namely the Boroughs Ordinance of 1924 and the. 
Townships Franchise Amendment Ordinance 1925 taken together, by one stroke of the pen, 
deprive all Indians of their municipal and township franchise right respectively altnough 
they possess the necessary qualifications, if their names arc not already on the voters 
roll. By a further clause in the first of these Ordinances, Municipalities have the powei 
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to {jrohibit the nwnerebip or occupatjoii oi both of unalieuated musicipal lands by persons 
of AbiKtic detcenl. The tbird Ordinance, namely, the Rural Dealers Licensing Ordinance 
■creatrs iioanls whose duty it tb to consider all appiications ior licence to trade. Against 
the (U'CiMon ot the hoaid in the case of new applications as well as applications for 
transtei iiom one premistb to anoihor, there is no right of appeal. As this Ordinance is 
special. y debigued to itbtrict t lading by Asiatics, and ab it is administered in that spirit, 
it is not (iifbculi lor Your Kxcelicncy to conceive how Indians are sufieiing thereunder. 

Dibinal outlook 

“ Fioui ihib biiif and consequinlly inadt<iuale tumniaiy ol the oppiesbive and 
differintiai lawb in operation to-<lay in i^outh Aiiieu, it will be been that lurther lestric- 
tioiis have been piaci-d (Ui Indians alter the inteiview of lhli2, and that the leaib which 
Indians then entertained had been well lounded. Jiut, bir, we arc to have no respite, 
•and once again we aie conlionled with an outlook that seems even daiker and more 
dibmaj. Ab if the cumulative i llect of the many irkbome regulations, the indignities wc 
Bollei, the curtailment of our lights, the abridgment ol our privileges— ab if the 
cumuiaiive elltct ol aJJ these was not sulhcient to crush the Indians in time, a section ot 
KuropeaiiS aie piosecuting t heii one-bitied and unjubt laeiaJ warlaie with such intensity 
and vjgoai at to convince us that they will not halt until they reach a point ]Ubt short 
of whoiesaJc extermination of Iinlians. 

“In vespouse to the ciamoioub demands of thetc lacialists, the Union Government 
introduee.d ^ast iSebbion into rajliununt, and have promised to place on the {Statute 
Fuokb (laijiig the Joi thcoiniiig SSt-ssion, what ib known as the Areas llebervalion and 
Jmniigiation and lUgistiation (Furtlier I'lcivision) Bill, which, as Your KxceJleiiey knows, 
ib the pjimary, if not the sole cause, ol our having been deputed to seek your aid m the 
hour ol ne( <!. 

“ 3'Lc i'.ili on the lace of it is pure “ Clash legislation.” That it is intended to be 
adminibteied soleiy against Indians, is (luitc clear Iruui the fact that all other non- 
Kuiopeans, namely, Cape eoJoureds, Natives, Malayas, Mauritian Creoles, and bi. JieJcnas 
are exempted iioui its operation. Its object, as is plainly btated, is to drive Indians into 
locations or anas, reduce them to JiHlubtrial bcilb and titub ultimately hunt thim out ot 
bouth Alnca. This is clear not only ironi th»j various bections ol the Bill ilsell, but 
.also fjom me speech ot the Minister who, when irtrotlucing it into I'ariiamint, said : 

that tiie Bill iiankly starts iroin the generar supposition tliat the Indian as a race in 
this country is an alien element in the population, and that no solution ol this (^ucbtiou 
will be acceptable to the country unless it resuitb in a vtiy considciabJe reduction of 
the iiulian population in this country.” 

“ llijfc piincipie of compuihoiy segregation for trading and lebidcnliaJ pui poses 
which is distinctly laid down in tlie Bill is one which the Indian Community caunot, 
nay, daie not accei»l, ^’our Excellency assured the deputation of 11)22, that you also 
were opposed to the principle ol segiegrat ion and you inspired the Indian Community lu 
Bouth Alnca and the people ol India wdth hope when you expressed youiseif ihub. 
“ They (the Indian Government) arc equally at one with you in the objection you take to 
the ComniJbfaion’s buggeslion regarding voluntary segregation whether risidentiaJ or 
commeieiaJ. ’ It is not iliflicult, therefore, for Your Excellency to gauge the bittirnesB 
and intensity ol the feeling in bouth Alrica against this Bill. 

Native “ Locations ” 

“'Vv’e. ilesire a:so to slate tliat the conditions which jiievail in “ locations ” in which 
Natives are compi lied to live in many ports ol the. Union are appalling, due in every 
instance to tbc neglect on the pan ol Municipalities to supply and attend to the cbsential 
aci vices 3 Liiuisiie f 01 a healthy and clean life. The Abiai-ic Inquiry Commibsiou of l‘J21 
rcpoited againt segregation as ioliows : — “ We liud ourselvtB wholly unable to support 
tbc policy of repression wliicli was advocated by some of the witncbses. IndibCrimiiiate 
segicgation ol Asiatics in locutions and similar restrictive nieusures would result eventually 
in rwiuciiig them to lielotry. Such measures apart Irom their injustice and inhumanity 
would degiade the Asiatic and react upon the European.” Moieovcr the Bill is in 
violation of the s}»ii it and intention ol the Gandlii-Smuts Settlement ; for it was 
understood that no turther anti-Indian legislation would be imposed and that tbc then 
existing Jaw b would be administered in a just manner wilb due regard to vested lights. 

“ For these reatons alone the Indian community caunot acept the Bill, 

“ Furthermore, the lightening up of the Immigration laws, the interference with the 
trading rights, the new restiictioLs with regard to acquiring ownership of land and 
acquiring leases, and the utter disregard of vested rights, —all these taken together 
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constitute sneh a formidable catalogue of new injustice that Indians are sure to hr 
crushed under its weight. There is also no doubt that the clauses relating to the owne.* • 
ship of land, renewal of leases and of trading rights will spell financial ruin to tia* 
Indian Community. 

»• After the first Beading of the Bill, the Indian Community in the Union of Soutn 
Africa through the South Indian Congress passed the two following resolutions ; — 

1. That the South African Indian Congress views with aiaiin the Areas Be8erv.i- 

tion and Immigration and liegistratien (Further provision) Bill, which js 
in violation of the 11114 Gundhi-bmuts agreement, and which has i'oi its objecis 
the compulsory segregation of Indians, the deprivutiou of tlieir propriciaiy 
rights and the ultimate elimination of the Indian community us open.y 
declared by the Minister of the Interior, and begs to subnist to tlic Goveii.- 
mcnt that on a matter of principle the Indian Uommuniiy of South Africa 
opposes this Bill in toio. 

2. That this (Congress urges upon the Union Government to eouseut to a UouL l 

Table Conference of leprescntativcs oi the Union and Imperial Government-^, 
the representatives of India, the Indian Government and repiesentativjs 
of the South Africa Indian ('ougress to consider the whole posiLioii of i;.v 
Indians here and arrive at an honourable settlement. 

“ These resolutions were presented by a deputation to the Minister of the Interior ou 
\hr IGth November Itiio, who replied that he was not prepareil to depart from l.u- 
principles of the Bill ; that as all political parties in the Union were iinaiiiiiioUh on li t. 
Bill, he hoped to have it placed on the Statute Book and that he was unabie Lo stale 
what final views either the Union Government or Vour Bxcelleney’s GoverumeiiL wouj-i 
take in regard to the Bound Table Conference as the matter was umu-r ai^cubSlou. 

“ t)ur object to-day is, therefore, to impress upon the Indian Government ti.e. 
urgency of securing the Union Goverumeiii’s consent to a Bound TabiO Couiereiice -n 
terms of the resolution afore-mentioned, 

“We would point out that even if this Bill does not become law there still icma.n 
unsolved tiie question of Franchise Bights, linmigiatiuu, Kducation, Trading Biceiices, etc., 
and these are quest ions that call lor an early soluiioii. 

“ The Indian Community have at all times been law-abiding and are prepareil even 
now to submit to any and all laws to which all other hections are. made ameuabie. They 
nave always been prepared to assist by every means lo promote the vvelfaie and p^ogre^s 
of the Union. 

“ We beg to place before Your FxcelJency our demands as law-abiding and rt‘spectf..t. 
ciiizeiiB of the Union and as ttouih Africans to restore to us in the Cape I'rovince an i 
Natal the political rights of which wc have been deprived and to grant lo us fud puliticu. 
and civil rights in me Transvaal and the O.F.S. as enjoyed by tin.- other eoiumuiiitieb oi 
the Union, This will be one of the means of solving the iuoiau problem in boulh Africa. 

“ In the event of the Union Government not acceding to the request for a Bounii 
Table Conference ami forcing the Bill through J’arliameul in spite of Vour Kxceilency s 
and our objections, then we would rcspcetluily ask you to secure the Iving-Kmjieroi 
disallowance of the Bill in terms of Section 05 of the South Africa Act, failing which to 
appeal to the iicague of Nations as the Bill contravenes the spirit and luleiilion ol. 
Clause XXlll of the Covenant oi tlie League of Nations to which the Indian Goverumei.t 
is a signatory, 

“In the conclusion we again beg to thank Vour Excellency for granting us tii.s 
interview and sincerely pray that Your Excellency's efiorts to secure for the Soum 
AB'icau Indians a status cunsisleut with the honour and dignity of the Indian Nation wi.i 
be crowned with success”. 

lij presenting this Memorandum Dr. Abdur Rahman, the leader of the 
deputation, delivered a speech in the course of which he said : — 

Dr. Abdur Rahman's Speech. 

“ The Bill implied, or rather it stated clearly, that Indians were inferior and 
must be kept away from other sections of the people, especially Europeans, who cuiisliiutvi 
the tiouth African White population. They were suffering in South Atrica, and any 
indignity that was placed upon them was a blow to India. Dr. Abdur Bahmni. 
what possible objection could the Union Barliameut have against a luuiul tab^e eou- 
lerencc? Apparently, the Union Parliament was prepared to acc(‘i>l llie advice oi iiit- 
deputation which the Indian Government had sent to South Africa, it was urepauM 
to accept their advice after the Bill bad passed the second reading, but it would not acce^ r. 
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tne advice of the deputation if the advice was tendered before the Bill had passed the 

gecond reading, , i • i 

•* H«; fell there was not. a aingle Englishman in Great liritain or anywhere in the 
liritifih Empire wlio would tolerate, apart Irom the injusliccs tiiat Indians, suffered 
already sucli stigma and humiliation at the hands ot a uon-European Government as 
Indians wpn^ compelled to suffer at the hands of a small section of Europeans. The 
present struggle was not merely an Imlian question. It was now an Asiatic one and 
V. as becoming a woi Id problem. If flis Excellency and his Government thought that 
t iey cNiuid lint go any further to prevent the measure from being placed on the Statute 
1 ffoks, 1 hen tlipy were prepared to say : “ llecall the deputation, for it cannot do any 

Loofl. * Ho not Jet them give evidence before the Select Committee. They cannot possibly 
Know' Ihe position. Tell Great llrilain that she must not ajJow the Bill to go through. 
Miort ol going to war she must use everything in her power to prevent this Bill from 
passing.” 

H. E. the Viceroy's Speech. 

Ko plying to tho address H. E. the Viceroy said 

“Dr. Abdur llahmau, 1 am glad to have this opportunity of meeting you here to- 
day, ami of discushiiig 1 he grave situation to wliich you have referred in your petition 
and obsiTvatioiiH. I have read ami examiiUHl an atlvane.e copy of your petition with 
g eat care, and hav(^ listened, with deep interest, to the further observations with w'bici. 
yf)U bavt: now laid it before im*. Let me assure you that 1 have watched the position 
id Indians ill South Africa with anxiety and sympathy for some years past, ami have 
5 kkeii all im'aHures, as opportuniry offtjred, from time to time, which appeared tome 
and my (lovernmeiit calculated to ameliorate their comlition. I am ileepJy grieven at 
<*ie i)r(‘si;iii situation. It is natural that you should seek to ascertain, at first hand, in 
J ml in, the feelings ol tlie pe(»pJc ami the Government of India on these (iu(?stioii8, and 
t , lorlify your cauMf with what you will, umlouhtudly, carry away vvitii you — the warm 
S' mpatliy of the people and llie Government of India. 

Nmi lor a Bouml Table Conference 

“(Jrent indignation has been felt, and expresseil, in India, ami public opinion bar- 
I .‘« iL deeply pained by tlie status which the projecle.d legislation in South Africa proposo 
t assign to Indians. It has been observed with apprelietision that, in introfiuoiiig the 
I'lJ, IiKliaiis have been liescribetl as an alien element in the population of tht; Dominion, 
a id iiit'-utioiis have been expressed ol solving llie problem by st curing a very cousideraba- 
j> iluction in t he iudiaii population of the Union. Your deputatiou lays stress and rightly 
s >, on the necessity ior a rouml table conference. Tins suggestion has been repeatcfliy 
I ressed by me and luy Government since it w’as first put lorwaifl by Mr. Thomas, during 
I visit to South Africa. It has not, however, as yet been accepted by the Government 
I'l South Africa. VVe urged the Government of South Alrica in adilition, to agree t«' 

• ur despatching a deputation to South Africa to ascertain the facts regarding economic 
roTidit ioiis of Indians and tiie effect upon them of the contemplated legislation, so that w: 
miglit be in the best position to make representations concerning these measurts, based or 
aecurate information regarding the situation. Our concrete proposals regarding the 
.ieputatioii to that Goverimieut were madtr on the 9tli October last, and accepted by 
t 'lat Goveiiimeiit on the lOtli November. We at once took steps to constitute a deputa- 
5 -.oil, and informed the Government of South xVfrica that we were despatching it on 
till* 2r»th November. The first information of your deputation, which we received, was in 
:l lleuter’s telegram of the Iltth November. Ibis decihion to send the Government deputu- 
1 ion was 1 hus reached before we beanl of your deputatiou. We attribute importance 
Id our deputation, because of the information it may be expected to piocure. It was 
I'.esirable to lose no lime in taking advantage of the assent of the Union Government 
ft) its visit. Aitlioiigli, in many respects, it would undoubtedly have been preferable, 
il tliese two depuiaiioii h.'ul not crosspil each other, yet tliere is no real duplication ol 
i unctions, as was once appivhendt^d, in a deputation from the Government of this country 
visiting South Africa at me same time as a deputation from Indians in South Africa 
visits India. T!ie more light that can be shed on this tlifficult (luestion, the better ; the 
li’.ller the uii.lerstuniling, the more likely that some avenue may be found to remedy 
1 le situation. 

India Gov"rnraeni s Bight to make Bepresentatious. 

“I and my Govrrnment greatly hope that the deputation we have sent to Sout>i 
Atrica may collect fact tiud make suggestions w'bicb may serve as a basis for fresr: 
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proposals on lines to which the Union Government may be disposed to agree. We also 
conlidcntially expect that your deputation may help us with some constructive sugges- 
tions of value to the same end, I fully understand ihe depth of feeling by which your 
community and Indian opinion generally, is exercised. I do not under-rate the Btreiigtli 
of the apprehensions you entertain. Nevfrthcless. whilst it is natural that you should 
present your cause with considerable vigour, it must be remembered that the issue is 
now in Soutli Africa. South Africa is a Dominion. Its rarliatneut has full power to pass- 
legislation regarding its internal affairs. Keeling in South Africa is naturally sensitive 
to interference from outside. In these affairs, I have never, in my experience, known 
a good cause to suffer by sober presentment. 1 and my Government emphatically hold 
that we liave a rig'at to make iftpre.«*i*ntations regarding measures prejudicial to Imlians 
<loraicde<l in South Africa. It is a duty from which wc sliaJJ never shrink. We claim 
that our views should be heard and eonsidcred. W«* have reason to know that our right 
to make representations, and be lieard, is not di8put»l by tlu^ Union Government. Indeed 
I gratefully acknowledge that they have, on various occasions, givn effect to our 
suggestions. At tlie same time we recognise that the posirion of the (Jovernment must 
be respected and that no claim can he sustaiiu‘<i by us of a right to intcifcre in their 
domestic affaii 8. Sliould the Union Gov<‘rnmmit b ‘ unabie in the end to acccile to our 
reijuest we reserve to ourselves freedom to take such action as may scorn dcsiralilc in the 
circumstances of the case. We have always kept llis Majesty’s Government fully 
informed, through the t^ecrctary of State for India, of the strength of feeling in India on 
the question of Asiatic legislation in the Union, and of our own views on these (lueslioiis. 

Prospects not Hopeless. 

“I cannot, consider th«i prospects Iiopeiess, I believe, that tlie Union Government 
will give careful consideration to our views, based as they are on facts and e(juilable con- 
sideration. It is evident tliai, in the aUsence of Iiulian franchise, tin* Union Government 
recognise that they have a special responsibility for liulians in South Alrica. The 
present Uni»»n Government. hav<i not yet carrietl any anti-.Vsiatic legislation. The (hilour 
Uar Dill was rejected by the Senate. Th'* late of tlie pn‘8'‘nt Sill is still undreuied. 
Let me remind you that 1 and my Government have very careluiJy watched all pniposals 
in the past for anti-Asiatic legislation. We have kept the Uni. on Government fully 
apprised of Indian sentiments regarding these measures and of the objections to t^icm. 
They have just received our re present at ives with tlie greatest courtesy, and I gladly ar- 
knowicilge tiiat, in the past, act ion has been frcijucntly taken to meet our suggestiouA 
regarding specilic raeasuros. 

Past. Jiuccesa ami Kail urea. 

“ T am not sure that it is generally recognised what the Union Government have done, 
from time to time, to meet tlie representations made by my Government, and ttie extent to 
which our protests and representations have achieved some success. Let me give a few 
instances. Kirst, as regards the draft oniinancea to ameiul the Natal Township Law of 
ISSI, in sucli a way as to deprive Indians of the township franchise ; various iJ rafts 
were introduced in 11121, 11»23, and 11124, and regarding each, in turn, the Government 
of India cabled reprcseulations. Toe Governor-General in Council withheld assent to 
the ii rat, reserved the second aim the lout th for further consideration, and the tliird was 
not proceeded with. The lifth ordinance of 1112l> recei veil tlie sauctiou of t lie Governor- 
Gcnr.ial in Council before our repieseuiaMons reached him. In 11)25 also a draft 
ordinance to consolidate the Natal To.vnsnip Law was introduced, which would iiave 
the effect of disenfranchising Imlians already on the electoral roll of townships. In response 
to our representations we have been informed that the ordinance is standing over until 
the ne.xt year, and that, when it is proci-eded with, the franchise rights of Indians at 
present on the voters’ roll will be adequately safcguardcii. Again, as regards the Natal 
Boroughs Ordinance of 11)25 we cabled representations. The Governor-General in Council 
at lirst reserved t he Bill for further consideration, but ultimately assentcil on the ground 
.that they were unwilling to curt.ail the power of a I’rovincial Council to deal witli a 
purely domestic legislation. Another iiistance is the Natal Kural Dealers’ Jjicensing 
Ordinance. Various drafts were iutiodueed, all of whicli were likely adversely to affect 
the trading rights of Indians. Tiie Gtivernor-Geueral in Council wit.hlield consent to the 
dralt of 11)21, rc.->ervi*d for conshleration the draft of ID 1 1, and assented to t he draft of 
ll)2H, aft'-r explaining how far he had been able to go in meeting our wishes. In the 
case of tie* Durban Land Alienation Ordinance of. 1H22, we cabled representations. Tlie 
Governor-General in Council assented, hut instructed the administrator in Natal t© 
satisfy himself before approving racial restrictions, in land sales, that Asiatics were given 
reasonable opportunity for acquiring adequate residential sites. 
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The Class Areas Bill, 

“Take finally the Areas Brscrvation and Immigration and Kegistration (Further 
Provision) Bill of 1*J25. The pctsition is that the Government of India have already 
telegraphed very lull representations regarding the Bill, and have received an assurance 
that their reprcBcntations will receive the earnest consideration ol the Ministers. It may 
^Iso be noted that the Government of India have addressed a detailed despatch containing 
their views on the Asiatic Enquiry (.'ommission’s report, lilll This despatch has given 
rise to a long correspondence, in the course of which the Union Government have explained 
their geiicial policy towartls Asiatics. We are sttli engaged in discussion. 1 freely 
Admit that, in some case?, the representations of my Government have been unavailing, 
as for example, the Natal Public Health Committee’s Ordinance of 1923 and the Transvaal 
General Dealers’ Control Ordinance Act of 1926. In the case of the South African Mines 
and Works Amendment Act of 1925 also, we made representations, and, though some 
changes were introduced to meet Asiatic susceptibilities, the principle of Hie Bill remained 
unchanged. Fortunately, however, the Jiill was n jected in the Senate. In the case of 
the Class Areas liill of 1921, we also made representations, but the Jtill lapsed owing to 
the dissolution of the Union Parliament. 

“ I have said enough to show that I, and my Government, though not always success- 
ful, have been able to achieve something in the past., and have every reason to believe that 
the Union Government w'ill give the closest considcratinn to any proposals we may 
decide to put forward on this occasion. The deputation in South Africa is working to 
provide us with material to make and support our representations. We look to you also, 
and shall welcome any constructive; suggestions you are able to give us. The Member 
of my Government, in charge of this subject. Sir M. HahibulJah, and the Secretary of the 
Department, Mr. Ewbauk, are present here to-ilay. I invite you to keep in close touch 
with thetm, and give your views as regards all clauses of the Bill ancl their clTcct upon 
Indians. This is not the place to go into questions of details, but it is important 
that they should hear your views upon those (jucstions also and discuss them with you. 
You may he assured that any detailed criticisms of the Bill you have to offer, will be 
most carefully examined by them. Both 1 and my Government will welcome your 
assistance. As 1 hope, 1 have already made clear to you, you may rely on receiving a 
very sympathetic hearing from the oflBcers of my Goveinment. We shall carefully and. 
anxiously consider the best, course to follow. 

Unanimity of Indian Opinion on the Question. 

“ It woultl be premature, on my part, to attempt to indicate the exact measures we 
may adopt, hut you may conl'uhmtmlly count on my warm personal interest in your 
(lifliculties, and on the sincere desire of my Government to find a way to remedy those 
anxieties by whicli you are now oppressed. Y"ou may already he aware, — and if not, 
let me assure you— that, whatever the differences that may exist, in India, on other 
political question, there is unanimity of opinion regarding the posit ion of IndianB in 
South Africa, 1 and my Government believe that any representatioiis that may be made, 
and any action that may he taken, in the interests of India and the Empire, on behalf 
of the Indians in South Africa, will have the whole-hearted support of «he people. No 
course, which can legitimately and constitutionally be taken, will be Jefi unexplored, 
and all reasonable measures calculated to ameliorate the situation will be taken.'’ 


From Calcutta the deputationists left for Cawiipur to lay their grievaDcea 
before the Indian National Congress (See p. 326). 



India in the League of Nations 

Report of the Indian Delegation. 

The Interim Report of the Indian delegation to the sixth session 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations was published in Decem- 
ber 1925. The Report, which is signed by Lord Willingdon, the 
Maharaja of Patiala and Sir A. C. Chatterjee, is a comprehensive 
document which, after explaining the organisation of the League's 
Assembly, gives a summary of the proceedings of the various com- 
mittees. The Mosul question, which was under discussion at the time 
the delegation was in Geneva, has been omitted from the Report, as 
the Assembly had nothing to do with it. 

In concluding the Report the signatories make the following general 
observations regarding the work of the Assembly : — 

“ As usual, this Assembly discussed a wide field of subjects arising out 
of the work of the various permanent organisations of the League and the 
decisions of the Council of the Assembly. In previous sessions some of the 
delegations, romomboring the animated discussions on the Draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance at the Fourth Assembly and on the Protocol at the Fifth 
Assembly, appeared to feel that the programme of the Sixth Assembly was 
somewhat lacking in interest. A contributory cause of this impression may 
have been the reluctance of certain delegations, particularly those of the 
larger States, including Groat Britain and the Dominions, to commit their 
Governments prematurely to the adoption of projects such as the International 
Belief Union, Armenian Refugees Loan and the proposed extension of the 
work of health and child-welfare organisations. The Indian delegation, 
however, had reason to feel that certain useful results were obtained during 
the sessions. 

‘‘ Opportunity occurred for establishing friendly relations with representa- 
tives of many countries which are brought into contact with India in trade 
or otherwise. In various ways, such as the appointraoTit of its members to 
a special committee, or to perform duties such as that of rapporteur, the 
Indiati delegation obtained gratifying recognition. 

Limited Strength of Delegation. 

On account of the limited strength of our delegation, we wore compelled 
to confine our attention chiefiy to points which arose in committee, and wore 
happily in all cases settled to our satisfaction, thus obviating the necessity of 
our intervention in the Assembly debate. It should be romomborod in this 
connection that the numercial strength of the Indian delegation compares 
very unfavourably with that of many other States of much smaller size and 
significance. For instance, the Norwegian delegation included throe subs- 
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titutcs and two experts, the Chilian delegation three substitutes and five 
secretaries, the Hungarian delegation three substitutes and two oxpejts, the 
Houmaiiian delegation four substitutes and an export, the Finnish delegation 
two substitutes and an expert, the Chinese delegation throe experts and eight 
eecretarios and the Venezuelan delegation two substitutes and an expert. 

“ Much of the work of the Assembly is done in committees and sub- 
committees. It is desiiablc that more than one member of a delegation 
should bo y)rosont at, or at any rate follow, the course of each committee. 
With the Indian delegation this was not poEsible. For instance, owing to 
his proBonce being required on the Slavery Sub-Committee, Lord Willingdoii 
was unable lo attend any meeting of the 1'hiid Committee. His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala was obliged t(» ]je absent from the mooting of the 
Fifth Committee, while the ditenssion on the International Relief Union, 
in which ho hud intervened, was in ywogress in the Second Committee. 
Sir Alul Chatterjee, although on most days had to devote at least eight hours 
to connnitteo meetings, was oldigcd to miss several imi)oitant meetings of 
several committees in order lo take y>art in the discussion of the Budget 
ill the Fourth Comniitlco. If (ircumstaiiccs heyond their control, such 
as sickness, had interfered to any great extent with their regular attendance 
at these meetings, the reprc.scntativcs cd India would have been seriously 
embarassed in earrying out the y»art assigned to .them. 

Relations with Foreign Delegates. 

" One of the im M im)>oiiant duties oi a delegate is lo establish yiorsonal 
contact and intimacy witli their colleagues from otiicr member States. 
Ditrereneos are adjusted, and ounflicting points of view arc mucli im)ro easily 
roconcilvd in the course of iicrsonal discussion than during dc]>ates, which aro 
oyieii to the Press and I'ulilic. lint it is dinioult to find tinie for such dis- 
cussions, nnlesH a del<\atioii is suilieiently strong in i.umhcrs to enable a 
dclegal.e to hand over a considerable amount of eominitlre woik tu a subs- 
lit.uto oi sufijcicnt sti,ndiiig ai.d ki.owlecUc of tbrir sulsjeel. to intcivene 
eirectivc.ly m tlio (list ii.>sion, as sueli ki uwhdgo ran (»i;ly l/e aeiiuired by 
l>rovii>u.s study of the .^ubje.et-ihattrr and exj eiicnee of J.oague work. It is 
the yiraetico ot most Male nieuii»ers wliiie varying their iuinc.ij>al ddfgate to 
send tlie same sunsliltile terhnaial e>iH it lo ;lie A; -emi*’.y In in .M ar to y(‘ar. 
i ho eslablitebrnent oi lius K»nlii:ui1y also liel])s them to .^ceurc the a)ipoint- 
nicnl (»1 their nationals to coiiimissioiis and to ])Osl>s on the sialf of the 
JSce re lariat. 


Sir i dwi'd (’liamier’s .Sim' vices;. 

Wo (It Are. !.• eur acl.miw led; ment of tfie gicat assistanco 

aiioidvd lo in- by eui riib.-inute doir-ale, Sir I dwaid ('liamier. licyti'Csen- 
lii g liir (b i'‘,.a'> Jtni on the hr.>t (. on.iuitlee tie \.as ui)le to I'lii';.' to the*, sorvico 
i.:f ilj.il cumiritiee an and kiajwledg. •. f icMd v hicli no 

titlier n.( n.bc ]■ ('i tlio delo.jat .on teuld line .''i pi'i’ed, while his advietj on 
ail subjects vl’.ieli wt' ti'.-cn.'.M d at our pi-i\at-.- meeiin-.-s was of the utmost 
A alue. V\ e 1 ;.j\c alsu iianieniar lo.isoTi to be niateful fiU' the serAuces of 
1 lofcssor LusMii’eok W iliiains, win, aecumpaiijod JJis Ilighia.'ss the ISIaharaja 
of Patiala Ui-. Political S, eielary, and aeted ;,s a suDtitulc at discussions which 
Ills Highness vas ujiablo yicjxi.allj t(t atlei d. J le syuucd no i)ains in keey»- 
ing us all fully infurined on all ii),iioitant details wliidi arose in regard 
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to various questions which we had to discuss and consider. His twt and 
judgment were of great advantage to us all on both ths business and social 
sides of our duties. 


Need of I^arge Staff at Geneva. 

“ Our experience of the work of the Assembly has led us to consider that 
the best service can be done for India by its representatives if they approach 
the questions under discussion as far as possible from an impartial and inter- 
national standpoint) and co-operate fully in the solution of them rather than 
view them from a purely national aspect, and refrain from the discussion of 
those which have no immediate interest to India. It must necessarily bo 
the case that Indians interests are little affected by many of the problems 
which the League has to solve. But India's representatives have everything 
to gain by familiarising themselves with the elements of these problcm.s. 
and taking part in discussions upon them, while at the same time the Ijcaguo 
has much to learn from the store of legislative and administrative experience 
accumulated in the public life of the groat country which they represent. 
Such participation will only bo rendered possible by thorough preparatory 
study, and by securing the assistance of a larger staff at Genova. AVo are 
convinced that the Indian delegation can do far more in this way to improve 
India’s position in the League, than by criticism from a purely national point 
of view of the comparatively few questions which directly affect India'? 
interests, or by oxceasivo insistciico on the fact that India is not at present 
receiving an ado(]iiato j’Oturn from the j>caguo for hc!* largo cont)‘ibution 
towards its expenditure. 

" In the course of the debates, wc tried lo turn the general activities <.f 
rho liCaguo into ways oi benefit to India. Our observations on benllh orgarr 
isation, the proposed iiitcrnutional liciicf Union, the work of the League in 
social mailers and our suggestion that a bureau of information should ]»o 
established in India arc instances of this endeavour. It remains for us to 
add that v»c ourselves have derived the utmost ber:clit from our intcivourse 
with many iiroiiiincnt statvsiiion and experienced administrators who represen- 
ted their countries at tins Assembly. Our relations wu'th them in conloionco 
and in social intercourse have been most cordi.il. Wc have also to cxprci-s 
our groat a]ipreci:itiou of the assistance rendered to us by the Secretariat stait 
jf the League itself, aiid of our own delogatiou”. 




India in the League of Nations 

CENEVA-SBPTEMBBR SESSION 1925. 

Over two years ago Mr. Sethna raised in the Council of State an 
interesting discussion demanding that in the selection of India’s reproseir 
tatives to the League of Nations every year the Central Legislature should 
be consulted. At that time the answer that was vouchsafed by Sir 
Mahomed Shafi, on behalf of the CTOvernmont, was that there was no idea 
of showing disrespect to the Legislature, but that for administrative con- 
venience and other reasons it was better that the selection should bo mado 
directly by the Government of India itself and that the Government would 
take every stop to see that only such persons were sent as delegates for India, 
as would command confidence in the country. 

On the 14TH JULY the Government of India announced the names of 
the “ representatives ” at the September session of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The delegates vrere Lord Willingdon, the Maharaja of 
Patiala and Sir Atul Chandra Chattcijee. Professor Rushbrook Williams, 
Director of the Information Bureau, was appointed as the Private Secretary 
to the Maharaja of Patiala. 


Patiala's Work in Geneva. 

In the October issue of “ The Asiatic Review ’’ the Maharaja of Patiala 
wrote briefly on the impressions he received as a Delegate at the meetings 
of the League of Nations in Geneva. He wrote with hardly any reference 
to the special interests of India, ilis Highness seemed to have taken no 
public part in the proceedings, preferring, as ho put it, “ to bring my 
guns to bear in committee where most of the practical work was done. Ho 
referred to two questions in particular, among those definitely assigned 
to him, which threatened to involve, either directly or indirectly, implications 
of a very undesirable nature. But he did not mention what the (lues- 
tions were. Wrapping himself in mystery ho claimed that ho was able to 
secure “ all the desired results without incurring the odium of strongly 
opposing, in public debate, the views of a certain great and friendly Power.” 
His Highness also preferred to arrange a continual series of small, informal 
lunches and dinners, at which *'he entertained privately and separately 
the Delegation of each important nation.” 

As proceedings of the League were not available we give below what 
His Highness the Maharaja wrote in the October number of the Asiatic 
J^mew regarding the impressions he gathered in the meetings of the League : — 

Maharaja Patiala's Impressions 

*' It is not easy to give a clear account of the impression made upon 
the mind of a Delegate by the League of Nations, since the impression 
itself is complex and without precision. The League, in fact, is an organism 
which is passing rapidly through successive stages of develonment : which 
is fluid rather than concrete, dynamic rather than stale. 
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“My first improasions were somewhat unfavourable. The depressing 
character of the Salle de la Reformation, in which the Assembly sits, the 
confusion attending the first day of the Session, the time wasted in apparently 
fruitlo.ss oratory — all these made mo wonder for a moment whether I had 
really served my country and my Order by leaving India to attend such 
a gathering. But before long 1 observed two things. In the first place, 
this was no ordinary meeting of Parliamentary representatives. I had only 
to looh round about mo to discover the majority of front-rank statesmen of 
Europe. Almost every one of the fifty nation here represented had sent 
its Premier or its Foreign Minister, and in some cases both. It was further 
plain that a largo iinmbor of those eminent statesmen wore personal friends. 
Nor 1 w'as greatly struck by the cordiality of the atmosphere. As it seems 
to mo it is no small thing to gather together in a single hall the men who by 
their official position, and the power which it has placed in their hands, 
are authorized to speak for almost half the world. The mere fact that 
they moot, talk, and dine together cannot but encourage harmony, smooth 
r ver diflicull (juestions, and conduce to friendly arrangements. Indeed, one 
of the most i>ractical achievements of the League is its encouragement of 
the habit of compromise, of give and take, of the settlement of differences 
1 y friendly discussion. 


Second Observation. 

“ My second observation was equally interesting. It became plain 1(» 
:.:e that the League performs for public opinion the task w'hich a lens i)or- 
lorms for light ; it receives it transmits, it and concentrates it upon the point 
where it produces the maximum effect. To ])ublic opinion the Assembly 
in particular is very sensitive ; and in the atmosphere of enthusiasrii which 
characterizes the sessions, resistance to a certain kind of demand is almost 
impossible. Hence arises to my mind a ])articular blend of strength and 
weakness wliicli run.s through all the doings of the League. On the one 
Iniiid, (Jrcat Powers, despite all the di])lomacy that can bo devised, frequently 
t'lid tlieiiiselves confronted with a situation in which they have cither to 
■icccitt the i)rovalent sentiment, or to incur an undesirable odium by 
remaining isolated in resistance t<» it. This is on the whole healthy 
es]iecially .as smaller States, which uiako up w'hat may ho called 
ihe rajik and file of tlie League, respect the position of the Groat Powers, 
•ind (k> not as a rule employ their numerieal majority injudiciously. Here 
In me note emiihatically that my cxi»orienco is far from confirming the com- 
plaint made l)y certan sui)Orliciul observers that the “ e(]uality ” of the 
League is mere camouflage. It is vci-y far from true to say that the Great 
Power- rig ” everything fron> behind ihe scenes ; that the smaller States 
;.ie mere jaippets daneing at the bidding of a hiden band. On the contrary, 
ibere is a perpetual give •.md take. The smaller States take care not to prc.ss 
the G I cal Powers too bard; but the Great Powers cannot resist, as ex- 
perience has shown, a .Wrongly backed demand for action of a particular 
];ind. 'I'bcir inllueiu o ;is a rule is cast in the direction of moderation. They 
endeavour to cure iitjudicious enthusiasm, to inculcate cautions, and to 
lu’cvcnt the adoption (»f swee])ing resolutions which there is little prospect 
(f carrying into clFcct. M’licn for some reason or another they abaiidou 
this function for the moment curious things happen. Witness the events 
« f the iMlth iSossioii, when the Premiers of Britain and France, far from 
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guiding the enthusiasm of the Assembly into channels which admitted of 
early practical expression, put themselves in the advance-guard of the idea- 
lists, acted as though there was no distinction between saying something 
and doing it, and altogether ignored diiliculties of the most obvious kind in 
a manner worthy only of a revolutionary convention. 

Assembly’s Force. 

“ There can bo no two opinions as to the force, call it moral or call it 
psychic, wielded by the Assembly, This body reacts clearly and emphatically 
to the proposals placed before it, and gathers behind it sentiments and 
impetus which makes them most difficult to resist. For which reason 
there is always the risk that it may be stampeded into unreflecting idealism 
tind thus commit itself to views or programmes of a character likely to 
affect cleletoriously its own influence and reputation. It is therefore impor- 
tant and there should bo submitted to the Assembly only those proposals 
which have been carefully considered from the point of view of practicabi- 
lity, and properly ])roparod from the point of view of constitutional procedure. 

“ Hence comes the unique importance of the work of the committees. It 
would 1)0 a mistake to assume, as is sometimes done, that the Assembly is a 
mere rubber-stamp which automatically places its imprimature upon the 
decisions of the committois. The Assembly has a formidable will of its own ; 
it will reicct or alter, from time to time, what is placed before it. Rut the 
committoos act as a strainer for much of what might otherwise clog the 
machinery. It is in the committees that the wild-eyed enthusiasts find 
themselves compelled to reckon with hard facts ; in the committees that 
amicable’ compromises are arranged and working harmony cemented ; in 
the committees that the burden of the work is carried through. Personally, 
1 was so much conviiicod of the truth of this, that 1 cloliberatoly coiiooiitratod 
upon the committoos side of the work, and loft the Assembly rather alone. 
I may be pardoned for remarking that this lino of action was justified by its 
results. Two questions in particular, among the cases definitely assigned to 
me, throatonod to involve, either directly or indirectly, implications of a 
very undesirable nature. It would have boon open to me to reserve my 
views, and those of the Government of India, for the open Assembly. I pre- 
ferred to bring my guns to bear in committee, with the consoquonco that I was 
able to secure all the desired results without incurring the odium of strongly 
opposing, in public debate, the views of a certain great and friendly Power. 

Social Aspect. 

“ A word about the social side of the League. Everyone works so hard 
during the four weeks of the session that large and elaborate ontertainmoiits 
are somewhat at a discount. Many Delegations confine their hospitality to a 
single soiree for one admirable concert, to which evei*yono is invited. I 
myself preferred to arrange a continual series of small, informal lunches 
and dinners, at which 1 had the i)riviloge of entertaining privately and 
.separately the Delegation of each important nation. Among the results I 
count many new friends, much first-hand information about the drama of 
contemporary ])olitic.s from persons who play the loading part therein ; and — 
as I sincerely hope and trust — the awakening of a new appreciation, in several 
(luartors at least, of the character and ideals of my own Orders and of my 
fellow-countrymen ” . 



Indian Propaganda in Britain 

India and the Labour Party. 

People in India were considerably pained and surprised at the attitude 
of Ijabour spokesmen in Parliament towards Lord Birkenhead's speech of 
the 7th July. An impression gathered considerable strength among the 
adherents of the Indian National cause that there was want of sympathy 
between the English Labour movement and the aspirations of the Indian 
people. Colonel Wedgwood’s speech in the House of Commons during the 
debate on India Office Estimate accentuated the dissatisfaction. The gallant 
Colonel, forgetting for the time that it was the Labour Party’s policy to grant 
immediate Self-government to India, sought to force the Swarajists to w ork 
the dual system of Government which the different sections of political 
pailies in India had condemned outright. We quote below a very inform- 
ing article of Hindu showing the Labour mentality and commend a careful 
perusal of it to our readers : — 

“Salvation for India k1iou1<1 certainly come from within: the idea of our securing 
Swaraj mainly throufjh the help of outside agencien, without ourselves making great 
ffforts and big sacriliccs for it., is galling to our Bclf-rcBpect. Nobody beJirves in the 
|)08bibility ot India retaining her fr«;dom for any length of time if she has got it by 
fuero gift, not by her own exertions proving her worth and capacity. Nevertheless, it 
would lie foolish puritanisro an<i harmful impudence, if in our tight, we do not take 
care to enlist on our side t he support of persons or aBSOCiations whose, general out look on 
life and predisposition are in favour of re*HCuing struggling nationalities from the fetters 
which birul them. That is why we attach importance to the work of ])ropaganda abroad ; 
in Gieat linlain in particular there is good work to be done in this direction, and so far 
as intellectual adherence to the ideal of equality of opportunity and Iiuntan brotherhood is 
concerned, there can be no doubt that the Labour Tarty is the one organisation in that 
country which can be apt»roached with some ])iOB|K*ct of our obtaining sympathy and, 
if possible, active assistance. Moreover, that I’arty has made promises and given pledges 
which India is entitled to ask should be redeemed as early as possible. We should do 
nothing which would disturb India's sidations with that 1 ’arty, but frankness and candour 
should inspire our discussions with It on our problems. That is why we consider that 
the controversy between Indian and Labour leaders should be conducted in away which 
would help mutual understanding and lead to better appreciation of each other's diflicul- 
ties and view-points. 

“ From a perusal of the debates in Tarliamcnt and of the corrcspondciioe in the press 
it appears that the major difltercnces bet ween the Labour Tarty and Indian leaders are 
-f^uite. capable of being easily explained. That we in India have been surprised and 
pained by the attitude of Labour spokesmen in Tarliamcnt towards Lord Tiikeiihcad's 
speech is only too true ; it is undeniable that, coming after Labour’s inability to do 
anytliiug for India when it was in oAhm', this has uccintuated the dissatisfaction. If they 
think over it, Mr. Tanisay Macdonald and (’ol. Wedgwood cannot but realise and 
appreciate India's disgust at the inordinate delay in Great Ilritain fulfilling its pledges 
to India, and at J^abour, which has always stood for immediate Self-Government, 
hesitating to give effect to its views. Hell is paved witli good intentions and it is rather 
unreasonable to expect India to remain quiet in tlic belief that one day bwaiaj would 
come to her like manna from above. Further, it. is unreasonable, regard being had 
to the shameless way in which solemn assurances liave been thrown to the winds 
that Indian politicians should he dictated to in rcg.’ird to the methods of political 
agitation. It is extraordinary that such a sinceie friend of India as Col. Wedgwood 
should seek to force Swaiajists to work a system of dual government which his own 
Party, Indian Liberals and Indian Ministers have all combined to condemn outright. 
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One sees in this unreasonable demand more the disappointment of the enraged donor 
whose doubtful gift is refused than the calm disposition of a balanced mind which is 
able to relate results to causes and look at things in their proper proportion. One of the 
unjust and unwarranted c harges is that Indian lexers do not care lor Indian labourers 

and that they are against any extension of the frauchis<^ India has done 

more to carry out decisions of the International Labour Conference than many other 
countries, including those in Europe ; that does not show that she is indifferent to 
the worker. It is a pity that this false accusation, wliicli the euemitts of India prefer 
out of malice, should be believed iu by Labour. There is great room for improveiueut, 
but we are progressing as rapidly as our emaciated political condition would allow, for 
it is absolutely true that a formidable obstacle to Indian labour coming to its own is the 
opposition of the bureaucracy itself. Does Col. Wedgwood know that it is the majority of 
the Muddiman Committee, consisting of four Europeans an 1 one Indian, who want to 
deny franchise to the large sections of the population who arc now unrepresented, and 
not the minority conhistiiig entirely of Indians ? '* 


The Essex Hall Meeting 

Under the auspices of the Indian Association, u meeting was held on the 22nd 
July 11125 at Essex i tail, London, to consider the situation arising out of the statement 
of (lovernment policy announced by Lord |{irk'*niiead in his speijch iu the Lords on tlie 7th 
July. The proceedings were interesting enough, especially when Colonel Wedgwood was 
engaged in a wordy controvirrsy with Mr. T. C. Uoswami, M.L.A., on the platform and 
some more vocitcroua critics in the boily of the ban, 

Mr. OOSWAMl was the principal s|x^ak<*r. His maimer was mild but his speech 
was by no ineaiift m<ek. He had some nice words to say about the kindness 
of his reception in that country. He wanted to make it (jaite clear that, in spite of 
bitter words which raiglit be flung about, India cherished no ill-will towards England. 
The object of the Swarajya J’arty was to see tliat the destinies of tin? world were governeri 
by the common people of all countries. He repudiateil the idea which bad obtained some 
credence in England that the Swarajists were afraid to democracy and that they favoured 
the establishment of an Indian oligarchy. On the contrary, they wanted an extension 
of the franchise to the utmost possible limit, and even if present conditions did not allow 
of immediate adult suffrage, they were anxious to provitle in the constitution for further 
extensions until full adult franchise had l>(H>n reiiched. 

Mr. Qoswami confessed that he was not disappointed by Lord Ilnkenliead’s speecli 
in the Lords, because he expected nothing else. He was rather grateful tliat the noble 
lord had destroyi'd the excuse which Moderates had hitherto put forward as a reason 
for not joining the Swarajya Party. He was not prepared to state dogmatically what the 
policy of that party would be in lljc;presmt circumstances, but it was the settled determina- 
tion of the Indian people to achieve Swaraj, if possible within the British Empire, but 
if necessary outside. 

Mr. Goswarai went on to refer to tin; vigorous duel which has been carried on in the 
Labour Press between Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. Satyamurti, avowing of ccurse his 
agreement with tin; latter. Mr. Goswami confessed tliat he only accepted the policy of 
non-violence on grounds of expediency. They hail never yet said that they could coerci* 
the British people into giving them Swaraj, but he made it clear that if it was possible 
to gain their end by physical force he was »juite willing to fight for it and to dir for it 
if need be. For the pi'-seni, however, the speaki-r said, violence would be futile ; therefore, 
expediency and ethics were against it. 

Mr, Goswami warmed to his subject as he proceeded. He apologised for belonging 
to what he called “a sham Legislature” an-l confessed that it gave him anything bur 
plcasun; to find the letters M. L. A. after his name. The Swarajya Party woulil neverthe- 
less contest the. elections in lU2(i, and he was confident that they would capture a 
majority of the seats in all the Councils. When they had done that, they would have 
no compunction wliatevcr in shutting up all the legislatures in the country. He admittwl 
that some little good had come out of these bodies, hut tli«;y liad to choo-e between 
this little gooil and the great- r good which might be obtained through deliberate and 
sustained obstruction. They were all for a peaceful adjustment of interests, but if 
peaceful negotiations failed, they would do their worst. The Indian nation was at 
present very exasperateil, and Englishmen would be foolish to mistake the apparent lull 
as a symptom of the subsidence of the Natioual’.si movement. 
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Mr. Goijwami saifl hfi was grieved to find that the ofiSciaJ section of the Labour Party 
had endorsed Lord Biikeuiieua’s Btatcment, but ho was hardJy surprist-d at it. There 
•ought to be a good understanding between sincere Labour men in this country and Indian 
Nationalists, lor there was a very great coiiiiectioii between unemployment here and 
the economic conditions pjrvaiJiijg in India, but in llie presence of Colonel Wedgwood 
he asked, what goo<l thing the Parliarnculary Labour i’arty had ever done for the common 
^»fOple in India ? What bad they done, lor the labouicis, the workers, and the peasants 
•of India f 

In some coniplmumtaiy references to Mr. Saklatvala’s speech in the House a fortnight 
ago. Mr. (iohwami inculeutally obbtivcii that he was not himself a Communist, because 
he was as much against domination by Russia as against domination by Kngland. TJiere 
were other passages in the speech whicii showed that he was not such an uncompromising 
rnemy of existing in situtioiis in India as some of thosi; who followed iiiiii, and bis 
references to ceriaiii tiades union legislation clearly provided that something useful w’as to 
he extracted even from the present uiisatisiactory constitution. He also took credit for 
having helped to lonri the indejiendent I'arty in Bengal, 

Colonel AVedgwood’s Reply. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD took with alacrity, il not with any striking success, the opportu- 
nity to put his side of the case, lla expresse*! his bitter tiisappoiiitrncnt at Mr. Goswarni’s 
speech. He was glad to hear tlie bwaiajists were in favour of a wider franchise, and 
hoped they would maintain their opposition to communal representation cither ol I, he 
workers or anyone else. He hoped that when the l.Uiief Whip got back to India, they 
wouNl have an epoch-making pronouncement from the Swarajist party. He wanted them 
to declare in favour of ]iroviucial autonomy ami a uniform (dect orate for the whole of India. 

Tliere was a vein ol lu’ovocul ive. sarcasm running through his speech, ami his aiinoyanci*. 
at the present Swarajist tendencies seemed to interfere sadly with his lucidity. But he: made 
it (luite clear that he would have no truck with a policy of obstructive non-co-operation 
within tlie Councils, and he warned the Swarajist I’arty in rather biting terms that 
they wouhl tind such a policy as ruinous and futile as tlie original non-co-oper- 
ation of Mahatma Gandhi. Nothing, said Colonel Wedgwood, would give greater 
satisfaction to the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy than persistence in the tactics which Mr. 
Goswami had indicated in his speccli. Bureaucrats would he quite content to go on 
ruling Bengal as they were doing now and they were at le.ist inaiiagirig to keep the 
peace between Mabomedans and Hindus. The Sw’urajists miglit get a majority in most 
ol the Councils next year, but he would be much surprised if their const ituents allowed 
them to cany out the threat to close up all round. He was confident that they would 
never persuade Madias to shut up the . Legislature, and he was nearly as certain aliour 
the I’uiijab. How' would closing up the Council help them in that province, w’her(‘ 
Ma.’ionieisaiiS weie against Hindus, Hiru us weie against Mabomedans, and Sikhs wi'ie 
against hotli 7 If tlie Swaraj j-uriy got a map-iity on the I'uiijab Council, they could 
put an end at onee to the communal lu^(>ulilism whieh now pievailed. 

('oloneJ Weiigwood thought that ciicumstunces will prevent the Swaiajists from carry- 
ing out. their policy of uiicoiiipiouiisiiig obstruction. He ixpiTssed the opinion that in 
tlic Central J’rovinces, for instance. Dr, Mooiije would, helore long, accept miiiisieiial 
office, and that the same thing would happen elsewhere. If, however, they persisted 
in iion-eo-opeiatioii, it w'ould only mean that in the bureaueiaey wouJd take 

advantage id the situation, and instead of getting a step lorwaiil India would get a step 
backward. The C<»i{inel warned liis Indian friends that if the policy of refusing res- 
ponsibility was continued, tliey would find. iLcmseives back in the eondilions of the 
Morley Miuto perioil. 

There was a volhy of intei iu])ti(»ns during part of the time Col. Wedgwood was 
spiakiiig, and the ineoheriiicy of some of tliciii did not add to the clarity of his hasty 
improvisations. The ohscuiity might liave been cleared a little, if ho had remained to 
answer a iew (luestioiis, but as be liatl to be back in the House of Commons, he hurried 
AW ay us soon as he had linislied his speech. 

Tlie labour I’arty lienounced. 

Colonel Wedgwood was followed by Mr. (TIAMAN LAL, who let himself go 
without restraint. Mr. Goswami had spoken more in sorroW' than in anger, but 
Mr. (-haman Lai poured foitii the vials of his wrath upon Colonel Wedgwood 
and other so-called friends who, he said, had betrayed the cause of India. These 
people ha<l forgot nn all their pk (I gtb and lesolulioEs, The views put before them that 
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day OB behalf of the Labour Party reprcisented a policy of utter bankruptcy. WhaJ. 
further confidence would they place in a gang of traitorb like MacDonald, Wedgwood, 
and Olivier ? Even their own followers were disgusted with tlu;m. Some Labour mcmbeiri 
of the House of Commons had come to him after the debate on July U, and had told 
him that they entirely disapproved of the policy of the front bencii. 

Mr. Chaman Lai went to accuse Colonel Wedgwood and his friends of trying t<j 
hoodwink the Labour masses in this country as to the position and policy of the Swarajist 
Party. He denied the suggestion that that party was out of sympathy with the workers 
and pointed out what it had done in the interests of Indian Trades Unions, Colonel 
Wedgwood had twitted them with what was likely to happen when they hail capture;l 
all the legislatures and put them out of tiic action, lie (.\1i-. Chaman Lai) warntM 
them that matters would not stop at that point. There would be a w’ave of unrest in 
India, followed by a crisis such as no British Government headed by even half a dozen 
Birkenheads would be able to withstand. They were determined to shed their own 
bloods, if need be, in t his cause. They coulil no hmgei* put their t rust in such broken 
reeds as Ramsay MacDonald and Colonel Wedgwood, They must in future rely upon 
ihembelves. 

Mr. HORNIMAN spoke to much the same effect as Mr. Chaman Lai. 11-; descri- 
bed (Colonel Wedgwood’s speech as an insult to every seif-respecting Indian. All he 
had put before them was a humiliating policy of “ Funk,” which wuh olLnsive 
and disgusting in its i in plications, lie had more eoulidence iii the jieople. i>f India 
than to believe they would follow the advice of Colonei VWdgwooil. As regards lienga. 
he was convinced thjit when non-co-operativr obstruction had been carrievl out j 
would be followed by a furlher stage, wliicn miglit bo nou-viideiit civil disobedieiic 
or something very diffident from tiiat which would bring the administration oi 
Bengal by a foreign Government to an absolute and peiiuaneiit cud. 


“Madras Mail’s” Slanderous Misropresentation. 

Id the following article published on the 14th August tho Madras Mailt an 
Anglo-Indian daiiy, vented its splooii against tho Swarajists by mJsrcprosontir.g 
tho speeches of Messrs. Goswanii and Chainanial at tho Essex Hall, London. 

“In Kngiaiid, Mr. T. C. Gobwaiui, Treasurer of the f'warajjst Patty, suited that tii 
Kvvarajist I’arly weie working towards the eiui of a trial of [thysical strength wit i. 
England. Wht;n, t hond'ore, lie arrivet! in Matlras U>-day wi; were anxious to know soni'- 
thing more about this hitherto conccalctl object of liie t'waiajist I’arly. A reiireKniati. • 
of “ The Madras Mail ” to this end, called on Mr. Goswanii and asked him logivetiior' 
details, but Mr. Goswanii had tiecu taught to be. cautious and beggeil the 4 uestions ia 
saying that he wanted time to study Indian conditions before making a statement. Tliih 
comes qucerly irom one who, less than a month ago, was proclaiming to a large audieiict, 
composed mainly of Indians, in Loudon that the inevitable clima.v ol Mr Gaiidlii’s non-c«. 
operation policy was a migfity insurrection in India, and wlio listened, apparcnt.iy witliout 
protest, to Mr, Chaman Lai’s ileelaration that they “would, m ihi; end, siii the pcaBant.s 
of India into such a wave of unrest — tliat tliey would with their blood w'in their cause.’ 
It is not strange that one who could speak so definitely and tacitly agree to a de.linit* 
statement a little more than three weeks ago, should lo-day tind it necessary to stuily tie 
situation in India befeie he makes any statement on his previous utteiauci.s ? Wha:. 
is the obvious conclusion ? Is it not that Mr. Goswami, when lie addressed tin 
Essex Hall meeting was, to put it politely, speaking wdthoul the book. He waated, Jik«. 
other demagogues, to create an impression. He should remember that news travels quick. y 
these days, and what he said in London on July 22 is common property in India lo-day . 
To plead ignorance of Indian conditions on the top of such a delinite deliverance on thotc 
conditions temls to breed inendulity regarding liis future utterances. 

To the average Indian, however, the importance of Mr. Goswami lies in his Esse.v 
Hall revelation of the purpose of the iSwarajist Party, a revelation that comes dramati- 
cally on the eve of an election in Madras. Does the average Indian want an insurrection 
in India, does he want the horrors of a bloody revolution ? Ami is he prepared to suppoit. 
« Baity, which, under the guise of* uon-violenc'-, is deliberately pursuing a eoursr and 
planning policies which must lead to bloodshed, and which is hoping for strife ? Men like 
Mr. Chaman Lai are not to be misuiuierblood. When thiy sjituk of the r sc ol the. 
ptasants they do not. speak of a rise against the few Europeans in the countjy, hut agaiiis:. 
all who believe in coustitaiioual procedure, who prefer law and order, inaividualism to 
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communism or Bolshevism. The revolution that l^r. Chaman Lai, and presumably Mr. 
Goswami too, envisages is a revolution of the sa^s calottes,'’ ami in that revolution 
Indians will be the greatest sufferers. We have often stated, and been decried for stating 
it, that Mr. Qandhi and the Swaraiists are heading for revolution. We now have the 
treasurer of the Swarajist }‘arty admitting this goal, and refusing to explain why the 
end has hitherto been concealed. Whether they are to reach that goal is for Indians 
not Europeans toilecide. Apathy and indifference will not stop them. Vigorous couriter- 
propagauda and a determiuatiou on the part of peace-loving Indians to]give no manner of 
eneourageiueut to tlie would-be insurrectionists w'iil 


Mr. Goswami's Rejoinder. 

Mr. Goswami, whose attention was drawn to this article, addressed the 
following letter to the Editor of that paper warning the journal against 
indulging in such mischievous misrepresentations, the evil effects of which 
would recoil on its “ own dear partisans ” whom it sought to mislead. 

“ As irganls the main point of your article, I notice your almost epigrammatic 

statcineni I liat “ news tiavels (^uiekly in these days '* and that what I ouid in Loudon 
on July •J2 is common property in India to-day.” Quite accidentally 1 caiiie ucioss 
t;uM morning a summary of my Essex Hall speech in a recent number of. “ The Hindu,*'' 
and 1 cannot, describe it us an unfair report. If that r<‘poi I is “ common property in 
India (o (lay ”, it is apparently not the property of “ The Madras Mail.” So tar as I am 
conccrncl and so far as any on»; who is capable of reading between the lines is concerned— 
the psyc.Mm'gical rxplanaiion of your strange article is to he found iu what I regard as its 
key -seiii dice ; you speak of rriy siieech as a *• revelation that comes diametrically on the 
eve of an elect ion in Madras.” I suppose it docs ; and 1 am sure your comment on it will 
he I n at ( (I us wry dramatic. Attempts to save a country from the horrors of a bloody 
revolution ” are <iuite lamiliar enterprises in electioneering. You must have heard of a 
new jiarty in England calling tbemseives “ Ilritish Fascists,” wlio are not inanuropriatelv 
lelerredtoab'MJ. F.s.” 

“I began my Essex Hall speech, which I made at the rniuest of the London Indian 
/‘ssociatiou siud in the presence, among others, of the Jit. Iloii’ble CioJonei Josiah 
Wedgwood, who took part in the discussion, by clearly slating that it was impossible foi 
me to make any Btatemnit on behalf on the Swarajya Party, as 1 had no oppoitunity 
i f consulting the leaders since Lord IJirkcuhead’s statement in the House ot Lords and 
t;iat I could only say what I thought would be the probable course that the Swarajists 
would take. And 1 said that I c.\pectc;d the Swaraj Party to contiiiu«‘ its policy ol 
I esislaiice, to contest the General Elections m 11)20 with a view to securing majorities in 
all the Legislatures and to create a cuiislitutional <leatllock unless an honourable settlement 
was meanwhile arrived at. I did say on that occasion— as 1 have said liequently— that 
those who are in autliority ought to realise 1 hat they were “ exhausting the last stages 
of constitutioua] struggle iu our country” and that the Swaraj Party always stooti for 
“ a peaceful adjustment ol interest.” The main purpose of my speech was, however, to 
e.\pos(* the hollow'iiess of the latest arguments of tlm 1 rout bench Labour Mr. IVs that the 
^w^^rajists were afraid of democracy and that these M. P.’s were the divinely ordained 
trustees for tlie ‘ labourers and peasants ” in whose interest they had so far failed to do 
anything substantial. Either your informant is wrong, or the writer of your editorial 
1 as allowed himself a little more latitude in the matter of treatment of facts than is con- 
sidered permihsihle even by your fellow Anglo-Indian journalists. 

“ Vonr have lurther brought in the name of ray friend Dewan Chaman LaJ, and have 

('ared to describe him as the enemy of not only all Englishmen but also of all who 

believe in tin* various things other than Bolslievism. It is unlikely that he will see your 
article : he is probably st ill in Europe. But I cannot Ict^t his statement pass unchallenged 
It is a cowardly slander. His act ions, like mine, have been in the ojicii, in the full blaze 

(f publicity, ^ on may differ from our views; and you may censure our actions ; but 

1 ! is only geiiilemaiily to coniine your criticism ami censure to actual facts. What to me 
ridiculous nonsense may have a mischievous effect not only on your political opponents, 
iiiit— as fr-'quently hapjiens in the end — cm those dear partisans whom you seek to 
mislead. As opponents of Swarajism, Anglo-Indian Journalism is only one of the factors- 
end a minor one— we have to contend against”. 
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The British Commonwealth Labour Conference 

The British Commonwealth Labour Conference began its meetings on the 
27th J^r 1926 in the rooms of the Empire Parliamentary Association. 
Sln£n Delegates were Mr. M. N. Joshi and Dewan Chaman UI. 
Mr Polak and Mr. Saklatvala were permitted to attend the conference a.s 
advisers to the two Indian Delegates. The conference lasted for one week. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald opened the proceedings. 


Self-Government for India. 

On the 28 th July the queation of the grant of self-government to the 
Bubiect peoples within the Commonwealth was raised by Dewan Chamanlal 
who moved the following resolution : — 

“ The dclcgatofi at the Conference having heard the views of the Intlian deiegar^s 
recommend tlicir constituent botJies to support fhe demand of India for the 
immediate grant of self-government.’' 

The question of Indian self-government was not on the original agendri 
for discussion. Dewan Chamanlal insisted at a private meeting oi the 
delegates on its being brought forward with the result that ho was allowed 
to move the above resolution which he supported with a powerful speech. 

He severely condemned the Labour Party’s policy towards India 
and demanded the assertion of the principle of self-determination and 
a pledge of support to the -policy of immediate solf-goveruinont. Ho doiioiinc- 
ed the Labour Government for the Bengal Ordinance and refusal of a round 
table conference and said the Labour Party in future must avoid such 
deplorable mistakes. 

Mr. Joshi made a speech in support of this resolution which, at his sugges- 
tion, was referred to a committee, which recommeiidod the passing of a resolu- 
tion as far as India was concorned, hut recommended that as far as othoi’ 
subject peoples were concerned the subject should be discussed in the next 
conference after consultation with the respective labour organisations. 

Representation of Working Classes. 

The next subject discussed was the position of the Cemmonwealth as 
regards the conventions and recommendations passed by the Intornatiunai 
Labour Organisation. Mr. Joshi took part in this discussion and pressed bis 
point regarding the desirability of the ropresentativos of the working classes in 
the Dependencies and Mandated Territories being invited to attend Interna- 
tional Labour Conforeucos. The point was accepted by the conference. 

Equal Treatment for Indians. 

Mr. Joshi opened the discussion on the position of Indians in British 
colonies and proposed a resolution that no disabilities of any kind should be 
placed upon any persons already settled in any British colony on the ground of 
race or colour. The resolution was referred to a committee which was disin- 
clined to recommend the passing of any resolution on the general question, 
which may be raised at the next Conference. Mr. Joshi then tried to get the 
committee to pass a resolution recommending a Round Table Conference for 
the discussion of the position of Indians in South Africa, but as the South 
African delegate would not agree to the resolution and as the Committee was 
unwilling to recommend the passing of the resolution, by a majority, in a 
Conference the constitution of which was not fixed and without the delegates 
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having definite mandates, they recommended that the Secretary of the Con- 
ference should write to the Trade CTiiion Congress in India and in South 
Africa to arrange a joint meeting of their representatives to discuss the 
r*08ition and if anything is not done before the next Conference then the Con- 
ieronco should discuss the question again. Mr. Joshi protested against the 
attitude of the Conference in refusing to take up a just attitude for fear of 
' {fending the South African delegate. 


Annual Conference of the Labour Party 

The Annual Conference of the Labour Party which was holding its 
Session at liivorpool adopted a resolution on the 30th November 1925 

• ccognising thf‘ right of India to self-determination and to the full privileges 
f Scli-Governincnt. The resolution was adopted without any debate. 

Mr. George Ijanshuiy who moved the resolution said : — “You may hold 
down India by !»ayoiicts and bombs, but nations struggling for freedom have 
iteii been able to overcome the most merciless tyranny and 1 do not believe 
that llio Ilritish l’mi])iro can much longer bold India, as it is to-day,’* 
India is a country which bad to submit to a conejuest of the worst fornn 
ilthough it had a civilisation much older than that of Britain. IJo did not 
cliovc that British rule in India had benefited either the British or the 
Indians, although it might have bonefitod a certain gvouv' of men and 
women who lived ]iarasitieal lives. 

Largely owdng to our own policy the Indians were to a great extent 
noducat, 0 ( 1 , but one thing they did understand was that they were ruled 
'■ ■y a G(.)vornmoiit over which they had precious little control and that they 
were kept d(»wn by a foreign army of occupation which rccjuired oia^-half 
i their total revenue to maintain, lie di(l not believe that India could he 
’ cld much longer under these conditions. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway, who seconded, read a telegram from Allahabad 
n behalf of the Swaraj Party demanding full dominion status. 

Tlio following is the text of the resolution : — 

Self-determination for India. 

“ Tlift Conlrn'iici' recoguiscs the right of the liuliaii peoples for full Belf-Goveinmcjnt 
uid wll-iletermiuatioii. It welcomes the decJaralions of repreReiitutive Indian lea<ler8 
,11 iavdiir ol tree, and rtjual partnership v, iih other riieinbifis of iheliritisliCommon- 
.vealth id ^5.11 ions, li expresses the opinion that, the policy of the British Government 
-hould be co-operation with Indian people in this olijeet. It declares its agreement 
with llie conclusions of the M iiionty of the lleiorniH Coniinittee, that the defects inherent 
n the Government ol India Act cannot be remeilied satisfactorily by amendment of tiie 
Act, or li e llulis tln'ieunder. It is convinced that the Indian political situation makes 
;t, imperiitive ilial ininu’diate, steps should be taken to place the Indian Constitution on 
I permaiieni basis, and with a view to a new atmosphere of frieiuUy discussion, that 
;.ll coercive nieasuies and vepicssive legislation bt' withdrawn. It notes the Secretary 
f Slate’s deelaraliou tiiat the Government would most carefully examineanyConsti- 

• lit ion framed by Indians, carrying a fair measure of geiu-rai agreement, but regrets that 
his invitation in eflect, was drlayed until 11129. It asks him to examine the Common- 
wealth of India Ihll and any other proposals submitted, and to call a Conference of 

• epresentatives ot various Indian Tarties, with a view to the immediate application ol 
;i t'onslitution in accord.'iuee witli the wishes of the Indian people.” 



Proceedings of 

The Legislative Assembly 

and 

The Cou‘ncil of State 




The Legislative Assembly 

S I M L A — 2 0 T H A U C U S T 1 925. 

H. E. Lord Readini; opened the autumn session of the Indian Legis* 
lature in an important speech lasting an hour. The galleries of the Legis- 
lative Assembly were overcrowded by visitors who had assembled since 
half past nine. 

The Viceroy sot forth before the Legislative Assembly the future policy 
of the Government as regards the Reforms, and stated in clear terms 
that no question of change could bo considered before the statutory limit 
of 1929. 

His discussions in England — said Lord Reading — confirmed his opinion. 
No party would yield to pressure for any premature concession. All were 
sympathetic towards India, but the only road to the ultimate goal was through 
friendly co-operation. The appointment of the Statutory Commission at this 
stage would only, in his opinion, result in disappointment. 

•Discussing the Minority and Majority Reports of the Muddiman Com- 
mittee Lord Reading described the recommendations of the Minority as 
unpractical and declared that his Government had made up its mind to give 
effect to the suggestions of the Majority. 

The Viceroy announced the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate the problem of Indian Currency and Exchange. 

After paying tributes of regret for the death of Mr. C. R. Das, 
Sir S. N. Bannerijea, K. B. Shamsuz-Zoha, Sir L. Miller and Lord RawUnson, 
II. E. the Viceroy said : — 

“ Geutlemcn of the I^egihlative Assembly, in pursuance of the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, you have been called upon for the first time to elect your 
President on the 22nd <Iay of this month and it is therefore fitting for me, on this occasion, 
to express my own and my GovernmenPH appreciation of the services which have been 
rendered — not only to the Assembly, but also to the Provincial Legislative Councils 
thronghout India, — by the first President of the Legislative Assembly. The Legislative 
bodies as established under the Government of India Act were so different in their com< 
position from those set up under the earlier Acts of Parliament that it was thought right 
to make provision for a President who should be indubitably independent of the Govern- 
ment, a person clear of all possible suspicion of being even unconsciously biassed in ftivour 
of the Government. At the same time it was recognised that on the standard set by the 
first Presidents of the different Legislative bodies and, more particularly, on the standard 
set by the first President of the Legislative Assembly the future of the Assembly and 
of the Legislative bodies in the Provinces would greatly depend. It was essential that 
the first President of tlie Assembly should be a man liberally versed, not only in the 
written rules, hut also in the unwritten tradition of the Mother of Parliaments so that 
in the time allotted to him by the Statute, he might establish in this Assembly, a high 
standard of public order, a true appreciation of the dignity and responsibilil ies of the 
Chamber and a perfect confidence in the. righl impartiality for the chair, and further 
that ho might foster in every member of the Assembly a de<'p sense of regard not only 
for the rights, but also for the feelings of every other memljer of the Chamber, a sense 
of regard which sh(»uld remain unaffected even in the extreme heat of party controversj-. 

Tribute to Sir Frederick Whyte. 

“Gentlemen, to my great, regret it has not been my privilege to attend your piocecd- 
ing> in person, but in addition to your printed proceedings, a daily report, reaches me 
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of your (loinpB. Alike from tliese sources and fiom tbe tcBtimony of official and non- 
official members of this Ahsrrnbly, and also of the diptinguished visitors from many 
parts of the W(»rld, who have witnesHcd your proceedings, I am able to pay with confidence 
that Bir Kredeiick Whyte has clischargrd, to the utmost, the very heavy responsibilities 
laid upon him as the first I'lePidcnt of the Legislaf ivi- Assembly, and I welcome this 
<»pportunify of tendering to him rny thanks ami the thanks of my Gov(?rnmeiit for his 
very notahle achievement. If J ma}^ be allowed to offer advice to his successor it is 
that he must maintain the tradition, which has been establiphed for your Chamber by 
your first rresident and to this end I ask you, gent!cm<n (1 the Assembly, to give to* 
3 'our new I’lesideiit in his difficult task tlie generous co-op(Mation which you have always 
4 iCcorded to your first rresident. 

I pass now to a brief review of the affairs of India. I am glad to say that our 
relations wit.h the neighbouring States remain cordial and that no (lurstions of importance 
are outstanding. I wish I could report, .an e(iual absence of controversial matter in regard 
to tlie position of Indians in South Africa. At the moment 1 should not b(; well-advised 
to say more than that my Government is watching the. situation closely and is still in 
communication with the Government of South Africa. 

The Cotton Mills Crisis. 

“In internal affairs w'e have been faced recently with some industrial depression. 
Kortunatrjj' t.liis has not been associated with any failure 4»f Indian harvesl.H ami exports 
have been well mainf.aim-d . The depression m Indian iiulustries appears to he a phase 
of a world-wide mov<-meiit lljntughouj the worhl. Industries are experiencing the 
flifficuliirs of adjusting themselv4-s to the new post-w.ar conditions wl)icli India could 
not expect to escape. India has, in fact, been fortuiiHle that this change has not come to 
her so <iuickly or so severely as in many otln^r countries, and owing to a sueccssiori of good 
harvests, tliere is a reserve of buying power in the country, NcvertlH’less t iie process 
of adjustment is difficult, and tlie condition of several of ihepe industries will come before 
you. I'ublic attention has recently been din'cted to the great cotton mill industry which 
after a period of iine.xampled piosp»:rity and expansion is now experieneing a reaction. 
My Gove,rnru<*nt iia» b«en watcliing the position closely and I have conscnteil to receive 
a deputat ion early next week fiom iIkj wiiil-owncrH of llomhay and Ahrnedab/nl. In the 
circumstaiictjH I will res'M ve any further observations. 

Tariff Ifoanl’s Reports. 

“Four reports Ity the Tariff IJoards, marked by that 1 h(»rougliness wliicli T have 
learned t(* expect from its work, have hern published and the conclusions of my Govern- 
ment on three of them hav been mad*' public. A fifth report (haling with steel has 
just be(]i received and tht? proposals in regard to it will be placed be Imc you in tlie 
course of tlie session. You will also be Jisked to consider a Coal Gr.'uling liill, franu'd on 
t.hu recommendations of the (h»al Committee, and designed to reliahiiitale Indian coa! in 
Uic overseas maikets. My (roveniment, while giving tlue attention to industries in tlic 
restricted sense, of the term, are deterniined, so far as circumstances peimir, not to lu'glect 
the interests of what is really the gre.'itesf of all Indian industries, namely, agiiculturc, 

I know from my discussions with the Becre.taiy of Blate that my Government can rely 
upon his most cordial sujiport. of this policy. The direct icsporisibility of the Government 
oi India for the agricultural devc'lopmerit. in the Trovinces ccasecl wit h the inception of 
the Urforms. In view, however, of the paiarnouiit impoilance of agriculture as the basic 
industry of the people of Imlia, of Mm; improbability of J’rovincial Governments being in 
a position to undertake research on ihc scale retiuiied, ami of the necessity for 
co-ordinating activities in the wide field of agricultural development, the Central Govern- 
ment must continue to play an important part in agricultural progress. Their present 
agricultural policy is mainly diiected to fostering research and undertaking work which 
IB outside the iioiiiial ambit of provincial activities by nason of its All-India character, 
With the imiuovement this year in our linances we have been abb; to incrcaee very 
oouBiderably our activities in the spheic of agriculture. The Agricultural Institute at I’usa 
is expanding ilB work of research, which is the basis and condition of all progress. 
That, work has already borne remaikablc fruit. >Jrw varieties of crops (I would 
instance sugar-cane and wheal) the product of earcful research and experiment, in our 
laboratories ami experimental barms, have added within t lie jiast few years rupees to the 
■wealth of the agriculturist and these achievements point tlie way to still more wondeiful 
possibilities. 

Agricultural Conditions. 

“Agriculture in India must in the main depend on cattle for its motive power 
and whai is of vital imiiovtaiiee is not an incieaBe in the numercial strength 
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cattle, but an improvement in quality. This problem ia being etcaiiiiy attacked from 
more than one angle in the Cattle Breeding and Dairy Farms under the Government 
of India, but apart from direct activities 1 conceive that one of the most important 
functions of a Central Government in respect of a great AlJ-India interest is to 
facilitate the co-ordination of provincial efforts. My Government have some time 
past bad under consideration a proposal for the estabiishmeut of an All-Imiia agricul- 
tural organisation, which would help towards co-ordinating the activities of the 
various [Provincial DepartmcuiB of Agriculture, promote research, agricultural education, 
co-operation and other established aids to agriculture, and serve as a medium for 
agricultural propaganda througliout thir country. With the obj'-ct of obtaining the views 
of representative and responsible authorities from all parts of the country, before a 
definite scheme is formulattui, it has been decided to refer this proposal to the Board of 
Agriculture, at its next meeting, which will be held at J’usa in December of this year. 
It is hoped that, in addition to the regular Provincial lieprcseiitatives, the Ministers of 
Agriculture of the. various Provinces will also be able to attend. 

Civil Justice Committee’s Recommendations. 

“The action taken by the Government on the report of the Civil Justice Committee, 
presided over by Mr. Juhlicc Rankin, will be a matter of interest to you. 1 have no 
doubt that many of you have studied that report and recognise the wide extent of the 
ground it covers. Many of the recommendations can be put into effect by Local Govern- 
ments, the High Courts and the presiding oflicers of the courts of justice throughout the 
country. 1 11 some cases we have decided 1.0 reduce the proposals of the Committee to 
the concrete form ot Bills, which will come before y'OU during this session. In others wc 
have addressed the Local Governments and the High Courts and shall prepare Bills for 
your consideration after wc have received their opinions. 1 have mentionctl before the 
great importance which atlaclies the work of this Committee and the value of the reactions 
which must follow on iinprovcmuiits in the machinery for the administration of civil 
justice. I wish now to express my high appreciation of the Committee. 

“ Last January I announced that, in view of the opinion expressed in the AsBcmbly 
regarding the need of an economic enquiry, my Qoveriiinent hail decided to appoint a 
small Committee to report on the material which exists for holding an enquiry into the 
economic conditions of the proph; of India, the feasibility of instituting an enquiry of this 
cliaractcr and the maiimir in which it could be carried out. This Committee has been at 
work during the last few moiitlis under llic Chairmanship of Sir M. Visvesvarayya and 
has just completed its report, which is now in the press. It is the intention of the 
Government to publish the. report at ail early date and the Committee’s recommeudalious 
will be examined without delay. 1 must express my appreciation of the expedition with 
which the Committee have dealt with this complicated subject. 

A Royal Commission on Currency Problem 

“ When I addressed you last, I dwelt at some length on the difficult (juestions of 
Currency and Exchange and I auuuuuc..‘d the intention of the Government to appoint an 
autlioritative committee to consider the subject of the Rupee Exchange as soon a^s the 
world economic factors appeared sufficiently stable to justify the forma latiou of a new 
policy. With the return of Sterling to a parity with gold there is fulfilled one of the 
most irupurtaut comlitions rciiuisite for a fruitful rc-examination of our Indian problems. 
The positiou has been considered in consuLation with the Secretary of Stale and I am now 
able to announce that His Maji^stry the King has approved the appointment of a 
Royal Commission on Indian Cuijency. The terms of reference to the Commission will 
be to examine the Indian c.xcliaiigc and currency system and practice, to consider wliether 
any modilicatious are desirable in the interests of India and to make recommeiulatioiid. 
It will be seen tliat tlie U;rms of reference arc wide enough to admit tlie considcj-ation 
of all important questions of cuneney policy and that the membership of the Commission 
also ensures the adequate represeutat;uu of Indian opinicni. L am glad to inform you 
that the Right Hon. Hilton Young will act as Chairman ami the following gentlemen 
have consented to serve as Members of the Commission ; — Professor J. C. Coyajec,. 
Sir Manekjee Dadabhoy, Sir Reginald Watt, Sir Rajendra Nath MukluM ji, Sir Alexander 
Murray, Mr. W. K. Preston, Sir Henry Strakosch, Sir Pursliottomdas Tliakurdas and Sir 
Norcot Warren. Tlie Joint-Secretaries will be Mr. Iyer of the Indian Finance Depart- 
ment and Mr. Baxter of the India Office, ft will be apparent that every care has been 
taken to obtain an independent and impartial examination of this important subject 
The Commission will, it is expected, commence work next October. 
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Proposal for an Indian Bandburst. 

** There is one other important, enquiry to which 1 must refer. The Government of 
India recently appointed a Committee which has come to be known as the Indian Sand* 
hurst Committee. The investigations of the Committee will embrace not only the whole 
suby.ct of the best and most suitable means of training Indians to hold worthily and 
efficiently Uis Majesty's C'ommission, but also the question ol what measures should be 
adopted in order to aitiact the bist tyjne of Indian youth, in greater numbers than are 
at present forthcoming, to a miJitaiy caieej. 1 attach gieut importance to the enterprise 
upon which the Committee are embaiking. li they arc successiuJ it may be said that they 
will, to the extent of their achievement, help India forward in the path of progress. The 
Committee is widely i e present at ive of different hranches of Indian opinion and 1 am 
glad to note that in this impuitunt entjuiiy we shall have the Kssislaiice of the Leader of 
the Bwai'ujist Party. 1 must express gratiiicaiioii that he is prepared to contribute to 
the elucidation of the problems involved, but 1 should nut think of seeking to press the 
implication of his action further than he himself wished. His own statement of the 
reasons fur the course he has adopted should, in my judgment, preclude any more 
extended inferences. 

“The establishment of a Public Service Commission is being actively pursued in 
con espoiidcnce with tlit- fcii crctary of Btatc and 1 have eveiy hope that, it will shortly 
be possible to make au announettmeut detailing its function, its constitution and its 
lieibouucl. 1 am aware that great importance is attiibuti'd to the ('onimission, both 
by the public and the members ol lint Public Ber vice. 1 believe, that it will piovidc an 
independent ami impartial iribunai for the examination of the Services’ grievances. 

The Sikh Settlement. 

“Among other matters of iinpoitancc with which iny mind was naturally much 
preoccupieu at the time of my dtpartuie for Knglaiid, i hough even then J recog- 
nised and welcomed tendiiicicB of a hajipier auguiy, was the situation relating to 
the religious eiuiowm(?nlB of the Sikh (’ommuiiity and llic various issues connected with 
it. During my absence 1 watched the progress of events with keen and synipatlietic 
interest. It is a mat ler of great grat iticalion to me Uud. on my return J tind that the 
hope of an impiovemcnt in the situation has been realised or is in a fair way to be 
naliscd. During the whole course of the events and contiovcrfcies which have mgaged 
public aUeiilion— and sometimes 1 regret to say ilisturhed the j.ublic peace in the 
Punjab— llic Government ol the 1 uujab and my own Government have been animated 
by a constant and single desire to promote, by every means in our power, a stab. e and 
e.«iuitable and a friendly set, th iiieiit of all the matters in issue, which shall do justice to 
the claims of all the interests legitimately concernctl and which, in particular, shall 
restore the traditional relations of good undeistaudiiig and mutual conticience heiwcen 
the Goveinment and the Sikh community. It is my be! i«.f that those relations, glorious 
in war and no less renowned in peace, wliatever misunnerstaiidiTigs have arisen and 
whatever unfortunate incidents liave ooeurritl, liave never in truth suffered more than a 
partial and temporary distui bauce, and 1 wdcome every prospect of their complete lenewal 
and consul idatioii. 

“The immediate and tangible fruit of these changed conditions has been the enact- 
ment of a measure by tlie Punjab Legislative ( ouiieil, on the motion of a private 
member belonging to the Sikh community, and in the loimulation of which the Punjab 
•Government rendered assistance, which has been warmly acknowledged, to regulate tlie 
management of tlie Sikli Iteligious Kiidownieiits. This ineasure has received so large, 
ftiiil 1 may say, so overwhelming a preponderance of support from the interests, directly 
or indirectly concerned, as to leave no ooubt of its general acceptance auo it has received 
the assent of the Governor-General. The Government of the Punjab have taken tlic 
opportunity of the passing of tliis measure to make a generous offer .to those persons under 
detention in that \)roviiic<- tor certain offences aiising out of the agitation and 1 tiust that 
wise counsels will prevail iu reguid to it. 1 count as one of the palpable signs of a 
Lopeful and auspicious future the recent conclusions, regard in g the ariaiigemtfntb for the 
ceremonial reading of the Sikh sciipturcs at the Gangsar Gurdwaia in the Nabba State. 
The policy scrupulously observed by Goveniment has been to interpose no obstacle there 
or elsewhere to the tree obfcrvaiice of religious ceremonies that will conflict with well- 
established rights aiul liberties. 1 will say no moic on a subject, which might revive 
old controversies than that. I have ivcry hope and contidriicu that with the conclusion 
of the ceremony 1 have referred to and the relrasr of the prisons detained iu the Nabha 
State, we may all now unite to neat this incident as a closed chapter. A Bill will be 
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iaid before you in tbe course of the present session the object of which it to validate 
such of the provisions of the Punjab Act as are beyond the competence of the Local 
Legislature and 1 am confident that a measure which offers so fair a prospect of a 
practical and equitable settlement of a momentouB and complex issue, and which is 
supported by so weighty a body of public opinion, will receive also your ratification 
and endorsement. 

** Much has been achieved and we may survey with legitimate satisfaction the 
progress recorded, rendering due acknowledgments to the sympathetic consideration and 
the indefatigable labours of His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey and the Government 
of the Punjab, and to the common sense, mutual forbearance and public spirit of all 
concerned, which have made it possible. I trust your deliberations will complete a 
legislative Act which will not only afford a just and satisfactory solution of the matters 
it expressly contemplates, but will also contribute powerfully to the union and reconcilia- 
tion of diverse aims in other spheres of interest. If we persevere and redouble our 
efforts in the path of mutual forbearance and understamling 1 have every confidence 
that the future will crown our labours. 

The London Conversations. 

“ My main purpose in requesting your attendance to-day was in order that 1 may 
address you specially upon the events connected with my visit to England. Whi;n I 
received the invitation from His Majesty’s Government to return to England 1 g.'adjy 
availed myself of it. I liad been in India over four years and had seen several changes 
of Government in England during this short period. A general election in autumn had 
just installed a new Government in office, the tilth with which I have had the privilege of 
serving. It seemed to me eminently desirable in the interests of India that 1 should take 
ihe opportunity for the first time afforded to one holding my high office. During ray 
stay in England 1 had many conferences and discussions with the Secri'tary of State 
ami 1 also had the great advantage of representing the situation in lurtia, as 1 conc<dvcd 
it, to the Prime Minister and also to the Cabinet. Towards the end of ray visit the 
Secretary of State made an important pronouncement in the House of Lords upon liidiim 
affairs. The speech undoubtedly aroustul unusual interest in Parliament and the country 
It was the first review by the Secretary of State of the general situation in India since 
he had assumed his Ingh office, and it bail been deferred until after the conclusion of the 
conferences with me. In luldition it possessed a special attraction by reason of the 
forceful personality and inleiJeclual capacity of the Secretary of Stale, V'^u will have 
observed tliat His Lordsliiii was careful 10 state that he was not announcing or purporting 
to announce ilecisioiis or conclusions. Nevitrthe.lcss it cannot be doubte.d that as a 
survey of the situation it lorme<I an important event in the history of })()lilical develop- 
ment in India. It was made after a careful study of tin*, problems and after a full 
consideration of the views wJiich I had presented in numerous conferences a.s the result 
of my experience in India. The speech in the House of Lords was followed almost 
immediately by one in the Goramons. I do not know wliether many of you have had the 
opportunity of studying the report of the <lebate which was of special interest to India. 

It showed, as it appeared to me, a growing appreciation and a sympathetic understanding 
of the complexities and difficulties of Indian political problems. Vou will have gathered 
from tlie I'arliamentaiy reports that the general lines of the pronouncement were not 
seriously challcngeil in the Brilisn I’arliamcnt. 1 confess that 1 have therefore hceii 
somewhat disappointetl, on a perusal of the reported speeches of tlie political leaders 
in India and of tlio articles in the public press, to fiml that tll(^ speech has been receive<l 
in some quarters in so critical a spirit. The irapn^ssion on my raiml is that its importance 
and value to India have not been sufficiently appreciated. 

Lord Jlirkenhead's Statement. 

I look upon the Secrelaiy of State’s address as a message of sympathetic encouiage- 
raent to India, at least to those who are desirous of advancing to responsible Self-Govern- 
ment within the British Empire, it is an emphatic indication that polit ical opinion in 
England stands firm upon the declarations made in 1917 and in 1919, without distinction 
of political parties. I shall endeavour to place before you a survey of tiie situation as 
it presents itself to me to-day. J trust 1 am not too optimistic in my behalf that a 
temperate examination of the problems in an atmosphere, free from suspicion and 
prejudice, may lead to more earnest and sincere co-operation and good-will from Indian 
ftoliticians. I cannot hope to convince all sections of those who take an interest in 
public affairs. But if wc are to advance towards a solution of our problems wc must g(‘t 
rid of tbe elements of bitterness and suspicion, which breed their evil progeny, alas, too 
laphlly, and try whether the spirit of goodwill may not prove a solvent for the difficulties 
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which have hitherto seemed to defy fiolation. I would ask those who may differ from 
me to bend their mimis for a moment towards me and to weigh the observations based 
upon the experience of a life-time and applied to Indian affairs by one, who claims to 
be devoted to India and her intcrestb. 

‘‘I e.arue I*) India charge 1 with the <luly of helping to establish the Keformed Con- 

stitutifoi and f>i assisting the ouniiy along the road of atlvauce mapped out in the 

declaration ol August l‘.U7. Tie* fir^i great measure in pursuance of the new policy had 
been embodied in an Act of Parliament. It was unfortunate that this new system was 
launched at- a penoil when the atmosphere was chargetl with bitterness and animosity. It 
is uinu'e.essaiy to lee.apitulate the ddficulth?b it enc()uut,ercd from the moment of its birtn. 
Tliey are hiill iiesli in our minds. It suffices lor the moment to ivcali that it met w'ith 
drt(Miiiiiied opponition Iroin certain sretions of the eoiiimuiiity, directed at first from 
without the I'.ounciis and lattcny also from within. Jleimunber that this was a newly 
faslii»iiu;d eonstilut ion, indecl a eoiistitutional experiment without precedent, designed 
1.0 tu<‘et the, pi eu.iar complexities of the siuiation in India. It had no doubt, its 

irnperfrel ions, but it was the product of deep thought and the outcome of a genuine desire 

on the part of the Ibitish I’ariiamcnt to give effect to the patriotic aspirations oI the 
Irulian polii. al leaders and to initiate a system of self-govcr ning institutions. 

The Muddiman Enquiry 

“ Mueli of t le* erit ic, ism liireeted against the Constitution was clearly in the nature 
ot a prot.ehi agaiiinl, the refusal to grant cornpiel e ^clf-tfovernmeiit at ouc step, but the 
ranks of t lie c it ie^' weir also swi'iied by lliosc who argued that the Hj'stem did not. 
fiilli; i!i<' intentions of it.s autitors aud suffered from obvious defects which should be 

' " I. Th' s*’ charge.*' di.'seived examination aud after three j'eaiV experience of the 
nrw eoiihi ilut ion, my Government, with the approval of Bis Majesty’s Government, 
(loeided t hilt an eii'iuiiy slioukl be made, not with a view’ to altering the structure, but 
tor tile i»uiposi' of determining whether any mcasuieb could be advised w’hcreby the 
systfiii might woik more smoothly' aud efficiently. These problems were examined by 
till' Uefonus Enquiry Cominiitre, to whose labours both my Government, and all those 
who are iiiten slod in the working of the Constitution, owe a debt of gratitude. 1 regret 
that the membios <tf the Committee were unable to come to unanimous conclusions, i’hc 
rnajoniy liuvi! made a senes of recommendations which, taken broadly, appear to b'‘ 
ai'kno'.v'*'.'<„< «l as suggest iug improvemi'iits on the existing practice. They are fashioned 
v. Ih a gemiMi^' desire 10 improve the present machineiy. I do not of course claim fo'' 
tiicm infallibility or deny that they must, be exanmu'd in detail with some care. My 
Government are prepared to accept in substance the view of the majority that the (.’oiisti- 
tuii(»u should he Tiiairitained and amended, where necessary, in outer to leraove the 
(iefec.ts ill its working, on tlie lines jecommeudetl by them. My Government cannot, 
at jnesriil , eommil itseJt to all 1 he individual rccommeiidat ions or to the lorm or iriolhod 
by v’liich they should be carried into effect in asmuchas I here lias not been sufficient 
t ime lor a full troiisideral ion of them with the authorities concerned, or even by me with 
niy Coune:.. An op]ioi1uniiy will be affonled to tlie I <egislalure for debating this policy, 
and evciy eoiisiil.’iai :oii will be given to the views presented to us before final Conclusions 
are reaelnd. The Minority, consisting id gentleinrn wliose views are entitled to receive 
and have received tiie most carelul examination of myself and my Government and let 
me a»ld of LomI rdikeiihead, have stated that they have no objection to many of the 
proposals of their collcaguiis, but that they were unable to accept the report of the 
niajoriiy, because they <lt*sirt;d to progress more rapidly and by different methods. 
In their (ipiulon no substantial lesulfa will be produced by the process of 
amenilmeiii of the ilefects n commended by the Majoritj'. briefly the Minority ask 
whetlier the t'oiislil ui ion should not lie put on a permanent basis with provisions for 
automatic progre.'.s in the future, aiul they are in favour of a system of rrovincial 
Autonomy. They press for an early enquiry with a view to fulliliing these aspirations. 
T'l llic subj'Ct, of IMovincial Autonomy I shall return after. If is sufficient to say] 
at tliis stag'*, that the Minority, niimllul of the terms of reference, do not present it as 
a practical and fully considered scheme but content themselves with putting it forw’ard 
as an ideal. The steps for its attainment clearly demand further investigation. In effect 
theirlore, the recommendations of the. Minority amount to a tlemaiul tor an early and 
authoritative riKjuiry, with a vi'-w^ to a ivvisiun of the Constitution. The issue at tlic 
momiuit between them and the (Suvernment of India is largely one of time for the 
appointment of a (’oramission. Uhashten laid down in the Government of India Act 
that in that is in four \ear.s frnm the present time, there must be a full enquiry 

nto the Constitution, such as :h." Minority desire. But the Minority say that they 
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wish the enquiry to take place at an early date. 1 understand their impatience, but my 
Government and I after most carefully weighing their views, have reached the conclusion 
that the moment for an enquiry has not yet arrived. The enquiry contemplated by the 
Act will be a genuine and an impartial euqniry ; nothing will be prejudged. It will 
proceed upon the facts for the situation as ascertained upon the evidence protluccd before 
the tribunal and here 1 must remind you of the words of the preamble to the Government 
of India Act, which have already been quoted by the Secretary of State: “Wliereas 
the action of T'arliament in such matters must be guided by the co-operation received 
from those on whom the new opportunities of service are conferred and by the extent 
to which it is found that coulidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.” 
If tl^ese are to be the principles U> guide the ('Ommission to its judgment I cannot think, 
as a friend of India, that it should commence its cmiuiries immediately. 

“If the judgment of the r>ritish Parliament were to be pronounced upon the presf'iit 
evidence, I fear that it could but result in disappointment. I have not abandoned hope 
that as the days proci-ed evidence of a spirit of co-op iratiori may yet b“ forthcoming 
from that large section of politie^al opinion, which has hitherto stood aioof and that it 
may be manifested that the political attitude of those who have hitherto ileclined to 
shoulder any responsibility may undergo a change. 

“ I know that, t.here is a sediool of tliouglit in India whicli preaches incessantly t liat 
nothing is to be won from England save by force or threats. Pelievc me, t hat, is a proruml 
mistake and if p'‘isist.ed in, cannot, but embitter the reiations ot the l.wo countries. 
The Ueforms took their origin in England in a spirit of goodwill, not of fear and of 
optiraisni, nor of opportunism. The history of the last tew years has ilanipeii the liopes 
and dimmed the expectations of many of those in England who wish India well, hut those 
I'opes can he rekindled, those expectations can be recreated if India shows the hand 
of friendship, instead of menace. 

Question of Pu*-Examinal ion of the (hmstitution. 

“While I am sure tliat I lie, present would be a most inappropriate moment to hold 
the Statutory Emiuiry, 1 wish to re-emphasise what was made, abundantly plain by 
the vSecret.ary of Stat.e in his epeccli, tliat there is no special sane'ily attaching 
to the, year Tiie re-exarni nation of the constitution may take pi. ace, at anytime 

not later than li>2P, when the P.ritish Goverume.ut are persuatled that theie has been a 
genuine co-operation of responsible Indian political leaders in working the existing 
Goiistitution and when a sufficie:ir ft.Tperience <»f these ifw, and still iaigely iintrie(i, 
conditions has Ixjen gat.herod t<i form the basis of a consid'-red judgment and to enable 
proposals for the futun-, to be ma<le wiidi some confidence. Is it not worth while to 
make a real attempt to wipe out past controversies and to unite in an effort, to test 
the system at. present established ? In tli!* Secretary of Stal.i-’s words, “ W(‘ ilesire and 
request goodwill, nor shall we be niggardly bargainers if we meet with that giMicrous 
fricmlship, which is near and dear to our hearts.” The desire ti> help India along the 
road indicated remains unehange-l. I liad opportunit ies of iliseiissing with m;iijy leadr •; 
of political thought in England, of varied political views. Tliroughout I wa.s impressed 
on the one hand by the sympathetic goodwill raaiiifested towards India and Indians 
generally, and on the other by* the determination not to be hurried by t lireats into 
jircmaturc concessions. I have long been conlhhmt that it. is t hrough friendly co-oper- 
ation alone t hat. India will ailvanee to the ultimate goal desiri-d. The events of the 
recent years and my visit to England have served to conlirm this view. I most earnest.j/ 
commend it as a policy to the Jjegislature and to the. count.ry. I believe that the 
present moment is specially favourable for a combined »‘ffort to work the constitution. 
Since the Committee reported two new factors have supervened, which K.ioulil be an 
encouragement, and are wi;ll worthy of your considcraton. 

Itemission of provincial contributions 

“ Among the many handicaps under which the new sysbun has suffered none perho s 
was greater than the linancial stringency which doggetl its early year.s. In adniiriistratioii 
a policy without resources i.s baireu. Too often the Ministers found that from lack 
of money they couhl not give effect to tlieir ideas in the field or govermneut transferred 
to their charge. Hampered by tinaiicial difTiculties they were exposed to the criticism 
of having achieved nothing. Fortunately the period of financial stringency, the legacy 
of the War, eeems to be passing away. This year my Government has been able to make 
a notable beginning in the remission of Provincial Contributions and thereby tti place 
at the <li6po8aI of tlie various provinces, additional resources, a large part of wliich, 
it may be hoped will be available for the amelioratiou of social conditions and for 
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nation-building activities, in short for those branches of the administration which have 
been transferred to popular control. 1 trust that these new resources will strengthen 
the position of Ministers. 

Reorganisation of the Services 

There is one other chan>,;e of importance which 1 must not omit to mention. [ 
must confess that I have been BUiprise<l to find that so little public attention has been 
directed to one of the proposals of the Lee Comndshion, tlie practical effect of which will 
soon begin to make itself felt. It had beem one of the complaints of Ministers that the 
organisation of their superior si’ii vices through which their departments were administered, 
lay not in tlieir hands, but in those of (fie Secretary of State, It was the latter who 
recruit.e.1 them ami who determined their rates of pay and their numbers. We are now 
to take steps to give cflFect in this respect to th** principle laid down by the Joint Select 
Comiiiiltee of rarliament, that ministers should have the fullest opportunity of managing 
that liolil of (jovernnirnt which was entrusted to their care. Recruitment by the 
Secretary of Stale for the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural Service, 
the Veternary Service, the Ruildiiigs and Roads Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers, 
and, in Bombay and Burma, for the Indian Forest Service, has ceased. In these 
imporlant, braiurheh (>f the administration the Ministers will be authorised to start build- 
ing up, by new recruit luent, their own provincial services, subicct only to such restrictions 
as experience shows to be necessary for safeguarding tin; integrity, the independence, 
and the efticieiiey, of the public services. 

“ The problem presented by llic Indian Medical Service is more difficult, but here 
too the [uincipio of 4;hlabhshing I'rovincial Medical Services has been accepted subject 
to certain conditions wliich arc still under consideration. The combined effect of these 
changes wiil h' come increasingly apparent every year and 1 am sure that what seems 
to me a* present to be an inadoijuale appreciation of their importance will rapidly 
disapiiear. 

“ I cjinuoi pass from these observations on to tlie future of the services without 
placing on record my high appreciation of the loyal assistance Nvhicli has been rendered 
by the incmiicrs of tlie Herviccs, and will, I am convinced, continue to be rendered 
in the: working of tlie new constitution. Without their help the difficulties, already 
st-rious enough, would have been stupendous, if not insuperable. For the reasons indi- 
caii'd at)Ov I believe that the system of Dyarchy will be found to work in future more 
rfiicieiitly and smoot Illy and Ministers will in these respects no longer have grounds 
for complaint llial ihe power and lehponsibiiity entiusted to them arc impaired by other 
inllueiiC'“b. In any event 1 have no doubt it is too early yet to pronounce a final verdict 
as to Dyarchy’s failure or success. On a careful survey of the whole situation and a 
hiudy of till' report, of tlie Local (Jovernraeuls I have come to tin* couciusioii that Dyarchy, 
whateviM- ifh firoticieiieie^ may be, has so far proved more successlul in its operations than 
some ot its friends and most <»f its cntics couhl have r.\pecte<l, Wc shall be in a far 
iietler position in a compaiat ively short time to form a final judgment if the system is 
worked in the future with gnneral good-will and co-operation. 

Eastern ami Wi^tcrn Ideals, 

“ In a notable jiassage in his spcecii, J.onl Birkcnheail disclaimed on heluilf 
ol the. British Parliament any monopoly in the art of framing constitutions and lie iiiviteil 
Indians to contribute if they couhl do so, their own solution. Ilo invited them, to 
quote h's wonls ‘‘ to produce a constitution which carries b(ddnd it a fair measure of 
{.eiieral agieciiiem. among the great people of India.” lie gave the assurance that such 
a contiihutioii to solve the problem w'ould be most carefully examined by the Government 
rf Imlia, by himself and by the (’ommission. whenever that body may be asseniblf'd. 
The time which may elapse liefore a re-e.xaminalion of the Constitutions whenever that 
niy happen, could not he belter occupied by public men in Imlia than by d<*voting serious 
practical tliought to th»*se problems. If the British people, working on their ow'U 
(?.\perieiu;e. have .set up institutions in India, bascil on Western models, the aspirations 
of India politicians, towanls tlie establibhraeiit of KespoiisibJc Self-Government vvitliin 
Empire as the ultimate goal. Besponsible Self-Government, based (>n the rarliamentary 
.iisiitutioTi, is the proiluct of Webtern thought and experience. It ih often contended that 
v/r ar«* becking to arrive at Mie final «h stination by imposing ideas on India, which are 
rmien fo its genius. W<‘ are not wedded to our own methods of attaining our object. 
Whatever may hr proposed will be the subject of the most careful examination by the 
(b)vernment of India and eventually by the Commission, before it is submitted to the 
I'.riti^li Parliamei't. The Commission shoukl know whether there any general consensus 
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of opinion among the varions classes and commanitit's ol India as to the direction in 
which the development of Self-Oovernment within the Empire 8hoal(i be sought. Should 
we persevere in our proposed course or is tiiere an alternative lin*’ of advance which 
would he more in accordance with Indian ideas and would receive the support of the 
numerous interests coneerned ? If any alternative methods are to be suggested, mucti 
hard thinking is required. Coustitutional problems are not solved by a phrase. Account 
must be taken of the unparalleled complexities, and the diversities of race, the diversities 
of religion, the striking diversities of intellectual development and a social organisation 
which separates classeB with a rigidity unknown in any other great country. It must be 
kept steadily in mind Lliat it is the primary iluty of the Governmr'Ut to provide security 
against external aggression and to preserve {leace and order within its territori<-8 and, in 
India, it is imperative that adequate means should be devised for the protection of 
minorities. No greater problem iu Self-Goveniraent has ever been set before a people. No 
problem has ever more assuiedly required accurate and practical thinking. 

Demand for Provincial Autonomy. 

** There are many iu India at the present moment who hold that the solution lies 
in Provincial Autonomy. The principle that local affairs shoiihl be administered by 
LocaI Governments is one that commands general ucceptaruv, but if we are to avoid 
disintegration, a <larig^r that history of India constantly emplia'*ises, tlierc must in 
ray ]udgment, be a strong Ontral Government capable of exercising a legitimate degree of 
supervision and control. Tlie relations of such a Government to a uumber of so-called 
autonomous provincial Goverirnents have not yi't been thought out. It can scarcely be 
contemplate.! even by the most ardent frieiuls of I'lovincial Autonomy that there should 
be nine or more and, as some contend many more, separate and indepeiulent Provincial 
Governments, entirely hee in all directions from supervisou and control. Defore any 
scheme of Provincial Autonomy could be establisiied, tlie functions that should be 
eutrusteil to them and the degree of supervision and control to be exercised over l.liem 
must be exjdored w'ith the patience. There is an unlimiujil lield of work waiting lor 
those who, like the miuoiity of the llcfonns Enquiry Commit p-e, believe that the pi esent 
(■onstitution must be radically amended. Meantime, a close contact with the practical 
working of the present machine will provide a useful corrective against too great an 
obsession with tlicory, which history shows to be a danger ever lurking in wait for the 
drafter of Constitutions. 

“ Before I close I would draw attention to an altitude not uncommon among 
politicians, that the programme and conditions of advance laid down in the premable 
of the Government of India Act are a humiliation to Indians and that the prescription of 
successive stages and the testing of each stage by result is a rellection on the capacity 
of Indians. I5e it remembered that we are imgaged on a problem lUiw t.o Irniia and new 
also to the British Parliament. 1 tliink the nature of the problem as it presents 
itself to the British people, is not fully appreciated by those who express them- 
selves as humiliated. They assume that the path to iSelf-Goyerniuent lies along a broad 
metalled road and tliat, if they could only be freed from the impediments and restrictions 
imposed by the preseiil. form of Government, they could run safely, rapidly, and directly, 
to llteir goal. To my rauid the problem presents itself under a different ligure. I think 
rat her of a man picking ids way through unexplored regions, towards his destination, 
which glimmers faint, but clear in the tlistance. He halts on lum ground and seeks 
the next spot to which he can safely entrust himself. A rash sUq) may engulf him or 
ilelay his progress indeiiiiibdy. His advance may not be raphi, but it is well and surely 
planned. As he advances, exy>erience teaches him to distinguish more certainly and 
quickly the firm ground from the treacherous surface and so he wins to his ultimate coal. 

Conclusion 

“ Gentlemen, if I may strike a pt^rsonal note the close of ray period of office is rapidly 
approaching an<i my future o{»poi tunit.ies <»!' a<idre8siiig you, tlie Members of tin; Indian 
Legislature, must nect^ssarily be few. I have spoken t.t» you to-day from the conviction 
of my heart and 1 trust, witliout rousing a tinge of bitterness or animosity. 1 have 
expressed to you the thoughts of one, wtio whatever mistakes or errors lie may have 
commitle<l, has a warm alb ct ion for Intlia and a tieep ilevotion to Ijer intr-r.-bts. Kor 
these reasons I have been drsirous of carrying you with me along the. only avenue which, 
in my judgment, can had to the promised land, to tla; proud heights of India’s destina- 
tion, It is my earnest prayer tliat India, with the co-operation of all of us, of every 
race, community and interest, that wish her well, may avoid the pitfalls 1 hat beset her 
path and win througij to the goal to wbicli l»er face is set.” 
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Mr. Piitol Elected President 

The first meeting of the Autumn Session of the Legislative Assembly 
took place on the 22nd August when Mr. V. J. Patel (Swaraiist) was elected 
President with 58 votes, defeating Mr. Rangachariar by two votes. 

At the outset Pt. Nehru referred in very feeling terms to the death of 
Mr. 0. R. Das and Sir S. N. Bannerjea. He was followed Sir S. Iyer, Sir A. 
Muddiman, Sir F. Whyte, Sir D. Lindsay and Mr. Jinnab, all of whom 
associated with Pt. Nehru in condoling the death of Bengal’s two foremost 
patriots. 

The President then asked the bouse to elect a President. Voting 
commenced at 11-30, and at 12 o’clock the President declared Mr. V. 
J. Patel (Swarajist) as duly elected President of the Assembly to 58 votes 
to 56. There were three sTmilcd voting papers. The President said he 
w-ould forward the name of the elected President to the Viceroy, in whose 
haiid By)proval lay. The announcement was received with loud Swarajist 
cheers. 

On the 24 TH AUGUST Sir Frederick WHYTE opened the proceedings 
by reading a message from the Viceroy approving of Mr. Patel’s election as 
President. Sir Frederick then addressed a few felicitous words of welcome 
to his successor, who, attired in khaddar and surmounted by a Gandhi cap 
occuyued a seat on the floor of the Chamber. 

Mr. PATEL made an acknowledgment in the same spirit voicing his 
grateful appreciation of Sir Frederick’s work in the chair. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman followed with a speech on behalf of the Government members, 
in which he declared that this was indeed a historic occasion, since, for the 
first time, the Assembly had elected its own President and, amid cheers,^ he 
affirmed that their retiring President could put off his armour Avith the 
knowledge of duty w'oll and nobly performed. 

Pandit Motihil NEHRU entirely associal^d himself with the words of the 
tw^o previous speakers and wished Sir Frederick Whyte godspeed in the 
way of the Swarajists. 

Mr. JINN AH, in his turn, testified to Sir Frederick’s courtesy and 
impartiality. His conduct of affairs, Mr. Jinnah assorted, would have done 
credit to the Parliament of any nation. 

Sir D’arcy LINDSAY, on behalf of the non-official Europeans, said 
that through their retiring President’s unfailing tact members, who at the 
beginning were suspicious of each other, had come to understand each 
other’s views, and in this way many lasting friendships had been formed. 

Sir Frederick WHYTE, who was obviously touched by the genuine 
demonstrations of appreciation that had been manifested, said bo bad received 
many kindness but the climax of generosity was found in the speeches just 
delivered by the leaders of all the parties in the Assembly. Interesting 
references to difficulties encountered and co-operation received followed, 
and then Sir Frederick invited the members to shako bands with him as 
President for the last time. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Patel had withdrawn. But after a brief interval he 
returned in the full wig and robes of his office, and to the accomi)animent 
of general applause he took the chair which his predecessor had vacated. 
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Sir ALEXANDER rose and heartily welcomed the newcomer on behalf 
of the Gorernmeut benches. They were contident he would discharge his 
responsibilities well and he trusted the cordial relations which had existed 
between them and his predecessor would mark Mr. Patel’s tenure of office. 
The full and loyal support of the Government benches for the Chair would 
always be forthcoming. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah joined in the welcome, as also 
did Mr. Rangachariar and Sir Henry Stanyon. Sir Henry speaking 
on behalf of the non-official Europeans, delivered a little homily to the 
President, intimating that his political views, if not dead, had gone* into 
hibernation, and that he was now the bond-slave of the conventions which 
surrounded the Chair. 

Mr. PATEL listened gravely, and when the oratory had ceased, rose and 
delivered, with dignified mien the most remarkable speech of his career. 
“ I have accepted this office with my eyes open, he said, “ and I fully realise 
the implications attaching to it.” Ho had given the question anxious thought, 
and he had come to the conclusion that he could serve India better by 
accepting the position. Swarajists had been described as destructive critics ; 
it was their duty to show that they also know how to construct. The 
Viceroy had pleaded for co-operation. His predecessor in the Chair had 
pleaded for co-operation. “ And I also plead for co-operation,” said Mr. 
Patel. Ho particularly appealed to the official members, and ho was ready 
in the fullest sense of the term to extend co-operation to them. The 
Assembly listened with almost unprecedented attention. They wore seeing 
a marvellous metamorphosis under their very eyes. Mr. Patel, the non- 
co-operator, developing into Mr. Patel, the stern Constitutionalist and 
co-operator with the Bureaucracy. 

The new Ih’esidont’s renunciation was no half-hearted affair. From 
that moment, he declared, he had ceased to be a party man. He belonged 
to no party ; he belonged to all parties. Amid vociferous applause, he 
asked his friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, to pass a resolution absolving him 
from all the obligations of a Swarajist. As for the rumours regarding his 
relations with the Viceroy, Mr. Patel brushed them aside. If the duties of 
bis office required it, be would call on His Excellency ton times a day. 
After the conclusion of this remarkable speech the members shook hands 
with their new President. 

On the 25T1I AUGUST the Assembly held its first business meeting. 
About a dozen new Bills wore introduced, including three based on the 
Civil Justice Committee’s recommendations and two on the unanimous pro- 
posals of the Muddimaii Committee, regarding penalising malpractices in 
Legislative bodies, and granting certain exemptions to members. Other 
Bills introduced related to insumnee companies ; centralisation of salt ; 
naturalisation in British India ; amendment of the Presidency and 
Provincial Insolvency Acts and the Religious Endowments Act, and of Sections 
102 and 103 of Civil Procedure Code, as recommended by the Raiikon 
Committee ; the Ago of Consent Bill, raising the age to 13 and 14 years 
in the case of married and unmarried girls, respectively, and a Bill 
amending the Limitation Act. 

A Bill was itjtroducod by Sir Charles Iniies for the grading of coal and 
for the grant of certificates for coal iritoridod for export, as recommended by 
the Noyce Committee, to enable the coal trade to rehabilitate itself in 
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overseas markets. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee, after Sir 
Charles limes had explained that its principle, namely, the establishment of 
a Coal Grading Board, was acceptable to the Indian Mining Association and 
the Mining Federation, and that the latter body had already sent in amend- 
ments to the Bill, which the Select Committee would consider. He hoped 
the Bill would be passed this session. A joint committee was also agreed 
to on the Bill relating to the Carriage of Goods by sea. 

Members of Currency Commission Attacked 

Mr. JINNAH, while moving the adjournment of the Assembly to direct 
attention to the composition of the Commission, asserted that the Govern- 
ment had failed to implement their pledge that the investigating body should 
have adequate and effective representation of Indisin interests. Mr. Jinnah 
used no arguments, lie repeated again and again that he had no desire to 
make personal attacks, yet he read to the Assembly uncomplimentary news- 
paper comments on one of the Indian members. His complaint was that the 
Commission lepresented one school of thought ; he maintained that the 
interests of India and Knglaiid were in direct conflict in this matter ; and he 
challenged the Finance Member to say whether it was not India's interests 
that wore being sacrificed. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA, said that the six Europeans on the Commission, 
wore not even known in India, and those of the members that were 
known, India did not accept. The Indians api)ointed would not be able 
to secure election, even to a municipal body. Mr. Kanga lYEK voiced in.Bteir 
torian tones: “Our duty is to boycott the Commission : to treat them as 
untouchables.” 

Sir Basil BLACK pyiT delivered a serious protest against the attacks 
that had been made. It was deplorable that because Government 
appointed ten men to carry out an important task, vilification of some of 
thorn was resorted to inimodiatoly. And bo put it to the Assembly that a 
very bad impression was created when the inevitable effect of the 
appointment of Indians with knowledge of the subject at issue to conduct an 
enquiry was that they w'cro assailed and their qualifications belittled. The 
Finance Member strongly allirmcd that in the appointment of the Committee 
the interest of India as a whole had been the only consideration. It had 
lieeii sought to secure impartial moii of wide knowledge, accustomed to weigh 
evideijoo, who would listen to the views of all the diverse interests concerned 
and frame their recommendations accoidingly. They would not start with 
prc-couceived judgments and minds already made up. 

Taiidit Madaii Mohan MAliAYlYA suggested that ibroq now Indian 
members, possessing “ the confidence of the Indian public,” should be added 
to the Commission. Bandit Motilal JSEHKU said that on looking into the 
antecedents of the members of the Coniinissioii it became evident that 
they had been chosen because they differed irom Indian opinion. Sir 
Alexander MUDHIMAN in a few weighty sentences asked the Assembly 
to hear in mind the fact that men of groat reputation and standing would 
not serve on Com missions relating to India it they were to be charged with 
a lack of impartiality, of having made up their minds beforehand. It w’ould 
require the seivico of the very best minds the world could provide. 
Eventually when the vole was taken it was iound that Mr. tiinnah’s 
motion bad been carried by a large majority, the figures being 64 to 46. 
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Registration Act Amendment 

On the 26TH AUGUST the Assembly sat till late in the afternoon, 
Mr. Raiigachariar’s permissive Bill amending the Registration Act to 
delegate to sub-registrars power to hold enquiry into execution, etc., was 
referred to Select Committee by 47 votes to 43. 

The Government did not oppose the motion but a number of non- 
officials, including Sir Henry Stanyon and Pandit Motilal Nehru did, while 
some other non-officials supported it. Pundit Motilal Nehru said that 
it was not possible to make much progress that day and suggested that 
another day might bo allotted for the business left over. 

The Home Member said it was not in his power te assign a day but he 
was quite agreeable to non-official business being discussed the next day 
after the official business was over. The President said it was not desirable 
that non-official business should be taken on an official day, but if the 
Plonse desired it ho would be agreeable. 

Maternity Benefits Bill. 

Mr. N. M. JOSHI moved the appointment of a select committee on his 
Maternity Benefits Bill. He said the Bill was circulated last session, and 
opinions upon it had been received. The jirinciple underlying the Bill was 
that there should be prohibition of employinont foi* a certain period tluring 
eonfinoment, and for that period maternity benefits should bo provided. The 
question of how much the benefit should amount to and how it should 1)6 
provided wore matters of detail which could be examined in the select com- 
mittee. The Bill was opposed by the Burma and Punjab Government but 
neither of those govornmets were greatly affected by the maternity benefit 
problem. The Governments of the Central JToviucoa, United Provinces and 
Madras approved of the principle of the Bill. The As.sam Government 
favoured the principle, but opposed the Bill on the curious ground that the 
present maternity benefits granted in the Assam tea gardens wore more 
generous than those laid down in the Bill, and that the onactiiient of the 
bill might make the employers in Assam loss generous. 

Continuing, Mr. Joshi said ho was surprised that some I. C. »S. officers 
had opposed the Bill, forgetting that they were entitled to a free passage 
both ways for their families. As regarded the Bombay Government, they 
could not expect anything better than opposition from a Government con- 
taining two of the biggest Indian capitalist hJuropean Members who looked 
after the interests of J'^uropean employers and a Conservativo Governor. The 
Bombay Council had passed a resolution favouring the principle of the Bill. 
As regarded the details of the Bill, be would leave it to the Committee to 
decide whether maternity benefits bo granted by employers or by contribu- 
tions from the Govenuiiont, and whether it should be applied to all industries 
or only to some. 

Sir Sivaswamy IYER supported the motion, which ho described as a 
humanitarian piece of legislation. The Bill, bo\vcver, contained many 
defects of substance. He warned the House against the coi].sequoncos of 
hasty and ill-considored legislation, such as might result in the non-om- 
ployment of women labour. 

Mr COSGRAVK said, so far as Assam was concerned, the measure was 
uimecesBary and undesirable. Of the 5>00,000 women who would benefit 
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hy the Bill, half tho iinmber wore employed in the tea gardens. While 
Mr. Joshi had based some of tho clauses of his Bill on the Convention of the 
International Jjabour Conference he had proceeded to evolve his own scheme, 
putting on the employers aloric the burden of raising the maternity benefit 
fund. (Mr. doshi : “No”). The Convention had, on the other hand, 

suggested either an insurance scheme or a contribution from public funds 
to the Tnaternity benefit. Even (Treat Britain had not yet ratified the 
Convention. 

Mr. doshi : Do you mean to tell me that there are no maternity benefits 
in England? 

Mr. Cosgrave : There are, but both employers and women contributed 
to it, half and half. 

Sir N. MITRA opposed the Bill for practical reasons. He felt that 
Mr, Joshi had misinteri)reted the general sympathy for the object of the 
lb'll as definite support. In India education, sanitation and other nation- 
building objects Inid to bo fin.anced, and as public funds became available, 
they should bo utilised, giving precedence to the more important work. Tho 
majority of tho Provincial Covornmonts, particularly Bengal and Bombay, 
were o\>poscd to the P)ill. J'he latter Governments pointed out that in the 
cotton mills women already absented themselves, generally for six weeks. 
Practically all tho Provincial Governments had found practical difficulties 
in wojking tho Bill, difficulties regarding management, disbursement 
and asse.^smont. Mr. Joshi was a theorist. Ho had not examined tho 
])()sition to find out tho necessity or practicability of tho measure, but had 
brought forward a Bill simply because in some advanced countries they had 
r-uob a measure. India was foremost among tho countries who had reetified 
the majority of Washington conventions. In European countries he admitted 
there wore inateniity benefit schemes, but tho Dominions bad not generally 
have such systems. As regarded Japan, the less said tho better. When 
Japan wanted to pursue a mat-tor, no sentiment stood in her way. The 
evil proiujsed to bo met by Mr. Joslii did not exist in India to any appre- 
ciable extent and tho best w'ay to meet it would bn to foster the grow’th of 
a voluntary association for the in’ovision of maternity benefits or better 
still, matornity insurance .should be started to which employers, employees 
and the State .should :ill contribute. Lot trade unions bo started and when 
.sulficient data was available, action, if necessary, could bo taken on the 
([ucstion of riiatoniity benefits, 'i'ho present Bill was both unnecessary and 
undesirable. 

After Mr. Chalmers had si)okcii the Assembly adiourned till tho next day. 

Contempt of Courts Bill. 

(Jn the 27TH AUGUS'r tho most remarkable feature of tho proceedings 
of tho Ahsomhly was tho support .accorded to Covornmont in tho divisioti 
loby by Swarajists aftci* several members of the party had delivered violent 
and impassioned speeches against a motion of tho Homo Member. After 
iiitorpellations,Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN introduced several Bills of com- 
paratively minor importance without any difficulty. These wore tho Criminal 
Procedure Code Amendment Bill, the Legal Practitioners Act Amendment and 
tho Gurdwaras Act Supplement Bills. When he moved that the Bill relating to 
tho puiiishiiioiit of contempt of courts be referred to a Select Committee tho 
atmosphoro of the Chamber underwent a change. The Bill, Sir Alexander ex- 
plained, proposed to define and amend the law in regard to contempt. It 
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resolved auy doubt that might exist as to the powers of the High Coui'ts in 
regard to the protoctiou of their subordioate courts and showed that the courts 
of the Judicial Commissioners had the like power of punishing contempts 
committed against them, or the courts below them. Further, it restricted 
the punishment which the courts might award for contempt to six months’ 
imprisonment with a fine. The Home Member emphasised that, under the 
Bill, High Courts in India would be ensured only the same powers in this matter 
as were enjoyed by High Courts in England. Mr. Rangaswami IYENGAR 
attacked the Bill root and branch, it was ol>ioctionable. It legislated on a 
matter that was obsolete, it was repugnant to all. The Assembly 
should throw it out. I'he liberties of the people were in peril ; if 
the Bill is passed then the right of Indians in freedom would be 
gone. Mr. ASHWORTH contended that the Bill was necessary to 
put ail end to abuses that wore too frequent. These abuses would 
increase as the jury system was extended, and it was absurd to say a 
juror would not be influenced by what he road in the newspaper. So 
far from being obsolete the law relating to contornpt was in active opera- 
tion in England, and he cited a recent notorious case where the conductors 
of two papers wore fined in very largo amounts. Mr. CHETTY and 
Mr. KP^LKAR, editor of the Mahratta,” strongly opposed the motion. 
Sir Henry STAN YON protested weightily that it was the public duty to 
maintain the authority of the courts in every reasonable way. There 
Was no doubt, be declared, that if the Bill were passed the High Courts 
would exercise their powers under it with a full sense of responsibility. 
Mr. ABHYANKAR shouted, “ Let us have courts first before wc talk about 
contempt of them.” The iudicial oilicors in India were under the control 
of Government and hero was another attempt of the bureaucracy to curtail 
the liberties of the people. Sir Sivaswamy AlYER, while not supporting 
the details of the Bill, considered it should be sent to a committoo for 
examination. Sir Chimanlal SETALVAD assorted that the measure was 
badly drafted and thought that it would have been sufliciont if it had moroly 
given power to the High Courts to deal with contempt against subordinate 
courts and provided that the Judicial Commissioners should have the 
same authority. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, the Swarajist loader, however, struck a 
different note. Ho agreed in the main with Sir Chimanlal and intimated 
that if the Government were prepared to modify the Bill on the linos 
suggested, and to withdraw the clause which defined contempt, he would bo 
willing to urge the Assembly to agree to refer the measure to a Select 
Committee. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN at once welcomed this attitude. He had 
explained that he was merely desirous of carrying out the principles embodied 
in the Bill, and be had no wish whatever to define contempt of court. But 
ho pointed out that if ho had put forward a Bill without a definition there 
would have been great criticism in the Assembly of the vagueness of bis 
proposal. Sir Alexander gravely reproved the members who had been 
prominent in casting aspersions on the magistracy. They had, he said, 
done a grave injustice to a large body of their fellow-countrymen who were 
performing their duties honestly and justly. 

On a division being called the Homo Member’s motion was carried untid 
applause by 82 votes to 8. 
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After the Contempt of Courts Bill had been referred to a Select Com" 
mittoe the Houao took up Mr. Joshi’s Maternity Benefits Bill, the discussion 
of which did not conclude the day before. 

The motion to refer Mr. Joshi’s Bill to a Select Committee was put to 
the vote and lost by 61 votes to 47. 

Sir Hari Siiiph GOUK then moved that the Bill to amend the Special 
Marriiipo Act, 1872, be referred to a Select Committee. The object of the 
Bill, he explained, was to remove the anomaly in the existing law which 
prevented marriages taking ])lace between the ages of 18 and 21. The 
motion was lost without a division. 

Sir Hari Singh’s next motion that his Bill to declare the rights of 
Hindus to make settlonjciils of property by way of trust in favour of 
their families, children and descendants be circulated for opinion, was also lost. 

On the .SIST AUGUST the Assembly disposed of official legislative 
business, which included motions for the introduction of Bills amending the 
Opium Act and the Provident Fund Act and the second and final reading of 
thro® Bills introduced on the 25th August, namely the Naturalization Bill the 
J .imitation Bill and amending Section 60 of the C’ivil Procedure Code. 

The House also ])a.sscd the Home Member’s Bill amending Section 60 of 
(’ivil i*roccflure givifig certain concessions to co-operative societies. 

Mr. Tordiinson introduced a Bill amending the Provident Fund Act to 
make some formal changes necessary to administrative convenience. 

Sir Basil Blackett introduced a Bill centralizing the control of the culti- 
vation of the poppy and the manufacture of opium in the Government of 
India. The Department is at present administered through the agency of 
the Local Governments. 

The Naturalisation Bill. 

Sir Alexander then moved for consideration of the Naturalization Bill. 

Mr. J)oraiswaniy JYLN(tAB moved that the Bill be sont to Select Com- 
mittee for oxamirKition, Ho hold that, it should ho so amondod as to prevent a 
certificate of naturalization from being granted to South Africans and others 
who were not t rea-ing Indians justly. 

Mr. ANJ'IY took .strong exeoption to the Bill and supported the motion 
for a Select Committee. Ho said the Bill depended upon the definition of 
“ British subject ” as given in the British Act. 'hhis definition was extremely 
difficult to understand. On the one band it differentiated Indians from other 
British subjects and on the other, under it Indians in Indian States were not 
British subjects. Though the present Bill excluded American and Europeans, 
it dill not really affect them, as they, if naturalised under the British Act, 
could also bo naturalised in India. Moreover, the Bill did not oven afford 
special favoured treatment to Indians in Indian States. 

Mr. Ramchaiidra KAO drew pointed attention to a ruling of an American 
Court which had deprived Indians in California of their naturalisation rights. 
Any American or European who obtained a naturalisation certificate in 
England was automatically naturalised in India. The position must be 
safoguaided by an Act passed in India, subjecting Americans to the 
name difiicultie.s a.s Indians were subjected to in America. H# doubted, 
however, whether a Select Committee could find a .solution. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN felt that when ho brought forward the Bill 
he never knew it would raise a storm of this kind. Section 26 of the 
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British Act authorised this Lo^^isl.ltll ^0 to enact a law on the subject. It 
was in exercise of that power that this Bill excluded Americans and Europeans, 
thereby meeting the point of view of Mr. Rao. Ho adraitt<^d that under the 
British Act Americans and Europeans could obtain naturalisation cortificatos. 
The issue raised by other speakers was different from the purpose of his 
Bill. It was brouiiht forward merely to give a limited form of naturalisation 
to traders and a few other people who could not be naturalised under the 
British Act., because they did not know the English language or other 
language recognised on an cciual footing. As to whether an American should 
bo naturalised or not was a different matter and this Ijegislaturc had no 
power to modify an Act of I’arliamoiit. 

The Bill had boon under discussion since 1923. The Local Govern- 
moiits bad boon consulted and there bad l^een correspondence with the 
Home Government on some aspects of the case. It was no use sending the 
Biil again to Select Committee as it had already been to Select Com- 
niittco. He made it clear that ho did not attach very great importance to 
the Bill. 'rh(Me was the existing law in force ; only it was somewhat 
out of date, and the piosent Bill proposed some administrative improve- 
ment and to oxteiid the limited form of naturalisation to some traders. 
He opposed its roforence to Select Committee as the amendments pro- 
posed by the members could nr)t bo made in thife Bill. 

The AsHOMihly tht?n divided and referred the Bill to Select Committee 
by 59 votes to 4*J votes. 

Mr. Tonkinson then asked the House to take into consideration the 
Indian Limitatiorj Act (Amendment) Bill. 

Mr. Rama Iyengar and Mr. Kangachariar referred to a doubt which one 
of the clauses of the ])ill was open to. Consequently, on the motion of 
Mr. Rangachariar, the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

After some cliscus-sioii the Bill amending the Religious Endowments Act: 
on the linos of the Rankon Coinmittoo's suggestion was passed without any 
amendmout. 

Oil the 1ST Sl^^PTi'^MBBR the Assembly had innumerable interpellations 
devoted largely to amenities at remote railway stations, grievances of 
Goveriinioiit servants, the merits of one State oraployoe and the demerits 
of another. After this the Homo Member without dHIicuIty secured 
the passage of the Bill which confers certain exemptions on mombors of the 
Indian Legislatures during the actual sessions and for fourteen days before 
and after. Thus, when the Bill becomes law members of these bodies wdll 
be exempt from jury service and also from arrest and detention in prison 
under civil process. 

Sikh Gurdwaras Act. 

The next measure brought forward by Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN 
gave ri.so to an animated discussion. This wa^ the Bill to suppioment 
corrain provisions of the Sikb Gurdwaras Act passed with unanimity by the 
Punjab Legislative Council. The measure w.is a simple one, its object being 
merely to validate the provi-ioiis of the Puniab Bill in so far as they related 
to the High Court at Lahore. Mr. Gjagar Singh BED! congratulated both 
the Sikhs and Sir Malcolm Hailey on the settlement of the Sikh (luestion,. 
In the course of a long oration Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA 
called for fho release of the Sikh prisoners, whose prison doors are open 
to them whenever they arc prepared to undertake to obey the law accepted 
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l>y their co-religionists in the Punjab Council and passed with the warm 
support of the two other great communities in the Province. No self- 
respecting Sikh, the Pandit affirmed, could give such an undertaking. He 
knew the men, and none would purchase his release by accepting these 
humiliating conditions. Continuing the Pandit extolled the services of the 
Sikhs to the Empire and quoted in support copious extracts from Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer. Mr. .IIKNAH contended that it was not to the 
interest of (Jovernment that they should insist on the conditions which 
Sir Malcolm Hailey had laid down. Mr. Ranga IYER told the Govern- 
ment that he asked for no favour for the Sikh x^riponerB ; he demanded 
a right. 'I'ho HOMJO MEMBER intorx)oscd in the debate, and pointed 
out that the discussion had strayed from the real issue raised in the 
Bill. In the speech just delivered Mr. Jyor had charged the Government 
with lack of imagination. Sir Alexander declared that he could not 
make any such charge against Mr. Iyer. And as for his remark on 
melancholy meanness, nothing could 'he less appropriate when the fine work 
and statesmanship shown by Sir Malcolm Hailey were remembered, 'fho 
Home .Member reminded the Assembly that when the terms were first 
announced by the Governor of the Puniab they were welcomed by the 
Press throimhout India as fair and generous. Now, they had become 
“ humiliating.” What was there humiliating in saying you would not break 
the law ? r'inally. Sir Alexander observed that l.ho appeal that had been made 
that day was a moving one and the able head of the Punjab Government 
would no doubt regard it in a sympathetic sprit. 

'Idle Bill was then passed amid general cheering, 

Caro of the Girl Wife 

The Assembly next agreed to the Bill to amend the Presidency Towns 
Insolvency Act and the liill to amend the Legal Practitioners Act be circulated 
for the puipose of eliciting opinions in regard to their provisions. Tho 
latter Bill was designed to curb tho activities of that particularly objectionable 
type of humanity, tho lawyer’s tout. Another measure, the Bill to amend 
tho Code of Civil Procedure, was referred to a Select Committee. A Bill of 
groat importance to Indian women and children was then introduced by 
Sir Alexander MUJ>J)JMAN. 'J'his was the measure to aniond the I’enal Code 
by raising tho ago of coJiseut from 12 to 13 in the case of a wife and to 14 
ill the case of a girl outside tho marital relationship. 'I’lio IJOmo Menibor 

explaint d that ho was the stepfather of the Bill ; the credit for the 

measure must go to Sir I lari Singh Gour. I’hc natural impulse of 
every Englishman, Sir Alexander afliimed, w'as towards progress, but as 

Homo Member ho must hold tho balance, and tho Bill wont as far as 

was justified by tho oiniiiuns of the Local Govornments. 

Mr. M. K. ACllARYA objected to imnal legislation for social reform 
and denounced the authors of the Bill as busy bodies. Mr. ("HETTY accused 
tho Goveriimont of being slow in social reform. If the state of the law of a 
eountry, ho said bitterly, was the index to a country’s civilisation, then the 
position of the law in this matter was slur ui)on the civilisation of India, 

After a long debate Sir IJari Singh GOUR, whose interest in the subject 
was intense, moved that the ago be raised to 15 and strongly characterised a 
state of affairs which caused misery and death to helpless Indian women 
and children. But his amendment was rejected by 63 votes to 42. 
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Mr Rama AlYANGAR while moving a reduction of the age to 12, asked 
the Government seriously to consider what they were doitig. Let members 
make an election cry of this and the electors would see that they wore 
selling the rights and privileges of the people of this country. They were 
wrecking the structure oi Hindu society. 

The amendment proposing to reduce the age to 12 was rejected without 
a division and ultimately the debate was adjourned. 

Transfer of Sylhet and Cachar. 

On the 2ND SEPTEMBER, after interpellations, Mr. ANEY proposed to 
recommend that early steps should be taken to re-transfer Sylhet and Cachar 
to Bengal. 

The HOME MEMBER said that the Government of India were still in 
coiTOspondonce with the liOcal Government on the subject and therefore 
Sir Alexander Muddiiiian suggested it would be more convenient to have 
the discussion next session. This suggestion was adopted. 

Prohibition for India. 

Mr. Mahomed YAKUB resumed the debate on the motion in favour 
of legislation embodying a policy of Prohibition for India. Ho zealously 
supported the proposal quoting both Scripture and the example of the 
United States of America. The hon. member contended that poverty 
and misery, which called for redress, were caused in India by the use of 
alcoholic liquor. 

Dr. S. K. DATTA moved an amendment recommending the inclusion of 
drugs in a policy of Prohibition, but the reference to drugs was ruled out 
of order on technical grounds. Dr. Datta, accordingly, amended his amend- 
ment, which now was confined to liquors and proposed that pending the 
acceptance of Prohibition the sale of alcohol should bo controlled by popularly 
elected bodies. The arguments for and against Prohibition have been worn 
threadbare in recent years, and the hon. member followed on the familiar lines. 
The extent of the drink evil in India, he urged, was shown by the increase in 
the revenue from drugs and drink which now amounted to nearly Rs. 20 
crores a year. Imports of spirits, the most dangerous form of alcohol, were 
also increasing. The results of Prohibition in America wore also cited, 
the hon. member aflirming that since the policy was introduced insanity and 
other evils had diminished. 

Sir Basil BLACK l^/IT said that the Government of India had 
no desire to shirk their responsibility in this matter. Their policy was 
and had boon to socuro the maximum of revenue with the minimum of 
consumption, and he proceeded to show that it had been attended with 
results that ought to moot the approval of temperance advocates. In 40 
years the consumption of country spirit had been exactly halved and to- 
day it amounted annually to 2'6 gallons per head of the population. 
Contrast this with Coy Jon where the figures wore 15*3 gallons per 
head, with England and Wales where they wore 30 gallons and Scotland 
whore they wore as high as 58 gallons. Again, Sir Basil showed that there 
had been a very large decrease in the clearances of imported liquor since 
the pro- War year and ho maintained that the statistics proved that the 
policy adopted by Government had been distinctly effective in securing a 
very remarkable diminution in the total quantity of liquor consumed in India. 
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It was true that the yield of duty, both in Customs and Excise, had shown 
A large increase, but that was due to the policy he had described. Here, 
there was a complete answer to the charge that Government, for purposes 
of its own, had encouraged consuniption. A policy of rrohibitioii in the 
present circumstances of India was unthinkable and ii the Assembly com- 
mitted itself to such a jiolii'y it would commit itself to the impracticable. 

I'ho Einaiico Member next gave a brief account of bis investigations of 
ancient IJiiidu law on the subject of Ihiuor. It was true that the Code of Manu 
•did prohibit its consumption by Brahmins and provided for an offender 
the punisiirnent of suicide hy drinking molten lead. But, generally, although 
virtue was to bo obtainca by abstention, liquor was not prohibited. As 
for the United States, he said that J*rohibition had led in America to 
widespread disrespect for the law, to oorruptiori among officials, to man- 
slaughter and to demoralisation of the citizens. Me appealed therefore to 
the Asscrnhly not to commit themselves to such a policy, even as an ultimate 
l)olicy, hut to allow the debate to bo taken as a declaration that they desired 
the (Tovornrnent to puisue a policy of temporal lec. But appeals wore of 
no avail, and in the end the Assembly, by G9 votes to ib) adopted an 
amendment moved by Mr. KELKAK recommending total Brohibition as the 
iiltiniato policy to bo adopted by the Governmont, and as a first stop the 
inauguration of a policy of a 8>stem of local option by wliich popularly elected 
bodies should control the number and location of liquor shops. 

Ivccniitrnent to the I. M. S. 

Dr. LOIIOKAKK moved that immediate steps bo taken to arrange that 
all further recruitment to the Indian Medical Service, Indian Army medical 
cadre, shall hcncoforUi be only by an open competitive examination hold 
simultuiicously in England and in India from the year 1920. 

Dr. Ijohokare said that though the Govcrnmeiit had decided to retain 
the Indian Medical Service they had not aniunmced their conclusions on 
othci' irni) 0 ]t.ant details which the Jjoe Comini>sion had recommended, and 
the Government of India had uccojited the proposal to provide adoiiuate 
European medical attendance to Euroiiean officers. This had meant that 
Europeans were to he reel uitod, not because they were the most competent 
doctors, but because they wore Europeans. A serious effect of the decision 
was that a largo majority of civil posts reserved for I. M. S. officers would 
be lillrd by Europeans and there would be few er and fewer Indian I. M. S. 
officers in civil employ. Ho would not mind if Government recruited a 
seimrate European .«jervico for European officers, but he insisted that medical 
officers recruited for the Army must be selected not on a racial basis but 
Mil the mere test of efficiency. Indians distrusted the Government’s policy 
because on a flimsy pretext it gave up in 1!M4 recruitment to the Indian 
Medical Service by compclitivo examination and had not yet reverted to it. 
His experience of the selection method was that it shut the door against 
the best medical talent of the country. They based their recruitment on 
back door influences. How then could they get the best doctors for the 
Army ? An open competitive examination was the only w’ay to secure the 
best recruits. 

Dr. Lohokaio was suppoited by Sir Sivaswamy lYEIt and others who 
held that the proposal whs n.odcst and reasonable and did not raise the 
controversial issue of the organisation of the Medical Services. 
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Dr. DATTA accused the Government of the.intention to keep Indians 
out of the service and was of opinion that the British Medical Association 
stood in India’s way. 

Colonel NEEDHAM said there was no particular reason to object in 
principle to the reintroduction of competition. Recruitment by competition 
was merely held in abeyance till they reached settled conditions. They 
must sympathise with the Service during the last 16 years. Statesmen, 
doctors and soldiers had sat on several Commissions on the Service, but no 
])articiilar result had yet ensued till, a month ago, the very existence of the 
1. M. S. was in doubt. Under those circumstances it would have been 
impossible to have the ordinary system of recruitment. Nomination in the 
l)ast was exorcised with tho greatest possible care, and reversio/i to comi)Oti- 
tion was wisely postponed till the conditions of tho I. M. S. were settled. 
'Fhc greatest stimulus to recruitment that could bo given vrouid bo tho 
settlement of tho organization. ITo, as an I. M. S. oflicor, would wolcoino 
such a decision, because at present they did not know whore they stood. 
Tho second part of the resolution related to a simultaneous examination, 
and introduced a new feature. There wore insupcvahlo practical difficulties 
in tho way of a simultaneous oxamir.ation. For instance, supposing the 
same paper was set in the two countries, they could not ensure the same 
standard in tho marking of ]){ipors. The difference of a few marks would 
mean a great deal for tho success or failure of a candidate. Ho was of 
opinion that tho best policy would bo to hold tho examination in one place. 
(Mr. Shamlal Nehru ; 'rhen hold it in India). All ho stood for was that 
entrance to the Service must be by one door, and Indian olliccr of the 
]. M. S. wore with him in that view. A separate examination in India 
might give rise to the feeling, however unjust, that the European candidate 
had bettor (jualifications, and that would impair tho “ esprit do C()r]) 8 *’ of the 
service, which had hccu so well maintained in tho past and which ho hoped 
would coiitii.uo in tho future. Ho could not support tho proposal in tho 
resolution that simultaneous examinations bo started with effect from 1926. 
He believed that Indian officers should have training in England which would 
bo of great benefit to him. Tho rosolutioii was carried by 55 votes to 42. 

The Ago of Consent Bill. 

On tho 3R1) SEPTEMBER tho Assembly resumed the discussion of the 
clauses of the Ago of Consent Bill. 

Dr. DATTA moved that the age of consent for married girls bo raised 
to 14 years instead of 13 as provided by tho Bill. Ho said bis amendment 
was for educating tho community. He referred to the unhealthy growth 
of children in Calcutta, and tho decision of Calcutta University to have 
compulsory military training for students, lie feared compulsory military 
training would make no difference to a Jjation of unfits. The low age of 
marriage was responsible, and the real remedy was to raise tho age of consent. 
He would not, however, press his amondniont if the Home Member would 
undertake to make a thorough enquiry. 

The Homo Member said that he would, by executive reference, consult 
Local Governments and administrations on Sir llari Singh Gour s proposals 
to raise tho age to 1 5 in the case of noirmarital relations. 

Dr. Dalta’s amendment was withdrawn. 

Sir llari Singh GOUR then moved his amendment, and as ho was 
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speaking the Home Member, interrupting, warned him that if he moved his 
amendment he (the Home Member) would withdraw his previous offer of 
circulating to Local Governments. Sir Hari Singh then withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Doraiswami IYENGAR moved that the punishment of a husband 
should bo only by fine and not by imprisonment, because the latter would cause 
domestic ruination. The House rejected the amendment by 64 votes to 29. 

Mr. ACHARIAR pleaded that the punishment in the case of a husband 
bo only six months’ imprisonment or fine. This also was rejected by the 
House by 59 votes to 37. 

All clauses having been passed the Home Member moved that the Bill 
bo passed. 

Mr. Rangachariar said that he did not take the orthodox view. The 
fact however was that though public opinion was advanced there were still 
communities which believed in early marriages and their early consummation. 
He therefore warned the Government that such communities should not bo 
harassed as a result of the administration of this law. Personally he accepted 
the Bill and thought it was a wise step which the Assembly would not 
regret. 

Mr If.uua Iyengar again appealed to the House to exclude husbands 
from the j ioviKions of the Hill. Mr. Kclkar suggested that the right solution 
would be to make the ago of consent and the age of marriage identical. Mr. 
Balvi and Mi’. Amarnath opposed the Bill. Mr. Belvi warned the Govern- 
ment that the Hill would one day lead to a breach of the peace and bloodshed. 
Sir Alexander xMuddiman made it perfectly clear that the Government 
look seriously the views of those members who had opposed the Bill. The 
CiovorriUK'iit, however, believed that it was carrying with the Bill the 
advanced section of the orthodox community. 

The Bill was ])a6sed on a division by 84 votes to 11. 

Coal-Grading Bill. 

Sir C'barles INN KS moved for consideration of the Select Committee's 
report on the Coal Grading Bill, which ho said had boon improved by the 
Select. Committee. 

Sir Willoughby CARKY asked the Assembly to pass the Bill as soon as 
possible. Ho emphasised that a prosperous coal export trade would make a 
prosperous coal trade, and a prosperous coal trade meant prosperous industry 
in the country. He assured those who feared that the export of coal might 
eventually bring about a shortage of coal for internal consumption, that the 
existing mines could supply coal for hundreds and hundreds of years and 
there wore a great many mines which were not yet sampled or oven dis- 
covered. He rcferied to the difficulties, grievances of the coal trade in the 
])ast and hoped the present Bill would give encouragement to export, while 
there was a tmssibility of reopening the mines which had been closed and 
there would be scope for new fields. As the railways were going in for new 
fields the need for fniJing overseas markets was all the more necessary. 

Mr. .lamnadas MElI'l'A explained that the joint minute by him and by 
Mr. Abbyankar was only explanatory. They wanted to show that they did 
not fully accept the J^oyco Committee’s report but found that the Bill as a 
whole was accepta*l)lo to them though he would have liked some improve- 
ment ill one or two matters. 
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Sir Charles INNES gave the assurance that as soon as possible the 
question of protection to the coal trade would be referred to the Tariff Board 
and that the questions relating to long distance freight on coal for internal 
consumption and railway collieries were under consideration. 

Sir Purshotamdas asked the Government to take a lesson from the case 
of the coal trade and not delay action till the industry was on its last legs. 

The Bill was passed unanimously. 

The Bill regarding the CAKKIAGE OF GOODS BY SEA was then passed and 
also the Bills amending the Provident Fund Act and the Opium Act. 

On the motion of Mr. Chartres the House referred to a strong and 
representative Select Committee the Legislative Bodies Corrupt Practices 
Bill, after Pandit Motilal Nehru had declared and the Home Member had 
agreed that by so doing the House was committing itself only to the desira- 
bility of penalising corruption in legislative bodies and not to the procedure 
or definitions proposed in the Bill. 

Mr. Ramachandra Kao opposed the motion and wanted circulation of 
the Bill. Sir Alexander gave the assurance tL.u he would circulate it and 
ascertain the opinions of the Local Governments. The Select Committee 
would not bo asked to sit the next session in Delhi. 

Debate on the Reforms Committee*s Report. 

SIMLA- 7TH SEPTEMBER 1 925, 

Th(Jie wan an t'-^tjaordiuary jubU of viRitors whon tho LegihiUtivc; Assembly 
on Die 7TU to discuss the Mudiliinaii (-ommitiee’s Report. The attendance 

of Members, on the otlu-r tiand, did not show any inaihed incn’ase. 

Sir Alexander JVIUDJ)! MAN was cheend by aJJ shh'H of the House wlun he rose to 
move tlie Assembly to lecoinmeiKi to the Covernor-Ueiieral>in-(Umncil that lie do accept the 
principle underlying' the Majority Report of tiie Refonnh Kii'juiiy (.'omniiitee and that 
he do give early consideration to the detailed recommendations therein cont-ained for 
improvement in the machinery of Uoverumeut. He said he had brought forward the resolu- 
tion to fulfil a pledge of Government. 

The Home Member meulionwl the names of the ineinlM-rs of the Committee to show 
that it was well constituted. He next refresheil the memory of the mem tiers by reading 
the terms of reference, which he said, on the one band, made the emiuiry into the (u-Irets 
inherent in the Act uulimite»l, but which, on the other hand, were an offer distinctly 
limited in scope since the Committee's rcmeilies wei'i* to he such as not to affect ttie 
structure of the Act. He. declared ; •* I mciitioii this becauM: the Committee has been 
much attacked for not doing what it was not authorised to do,” As regards constitutional 
e.miuirics these were generally in the nwWin* ai a post-mortem examination, because » he 
actolCi were no longin' present, but in the case of his committee it w'as different.. Tliey 
examined men who had iieid offices or wiio were in office under the Reforms. He. publiciy 
acknowledged the assistance rendered to the C’ommiltee by the witnesses. I'lilurt uiuuely 
the Committee presented two reports. 

Sir A. Muddiman continued “ 1 am moving the House to accept the Majority Report. 
(Cries of “ No, no ”) 'I he Home Member : — 1 said 1 was only moving (laughter) ..hat the 
House should accept the Minonty Report. (There was considerable applause because {Sir 
Ahixander Muddiman by a slip of the tongue mentioned the word, “Minority” instead 
of “ Majority ”). Uesuniing he said the Majority Report had made numerous recommenda- 
tions oi varying <legrees of importance. The Government ot India could not. accept all 
the rccommeiidatioiiB, but accepted the principal ones. He btatfd ; “ I wouid tell tlie 
House that these are valuable suggestioub, which all practical men should seriously con- 
sider. (Voices : ‘No, no-’) The machinery ot the Govcrimn'iit of India Act is not simple : 
it is complicated. If I can leave this country with the satisfaction of knowing that I 
have, m however small a degiee, facilitated the working of the Act 1 shall be satisfied that 
1 have done something.” 
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TuMiiiiK to Minority U-port, he said the pith of the report was at the tail en'^. 
He read out the i:tM paragraph an<l emphasised that so far as practical politics was con> 
ceriied the Minority wanted a Ueyai (.’ommissioii to be appointed at once and emphasisedi 
that It. wanted automatic provisions for alvaucc. In tins respect, the Home Member 
baid h" ocml'i not do iji tt o than refer the House to 1 he words of the Viceroy when he 
referjed to the Minority U port amt as a fneiul of India opincil tliat the issue was only 
one of time and that, if the < 'omraission were appomteii immediately it wouhi only result 
ill (liNappoiutmi'iif.. Tilt' words from a Viceroy wiio had been in India for the years 
sliou.'d natura.ly e,«)rjnnait i attention, II jw much more so, when Lord Heading ha<l just 
•etuiued aiier an iniimai** touch with political world in Kngland ? Sir A Muddiman 
d'«e.iar‘Ml ; “No wisrr jtulgr of political afTairs and pol if ical potential ities, I venture to 
think, :ii ( he r.rif.isn Kmpire and wtieii, after his recimf contact, with the political 

.de at Home, His K.^cedency gives you this advise I think the House; would do well to 
ponder over it, not »>nce, l)Ut many times ” 

llelerring to the <jue.slioii ot t he appo'ntment of a Koyal Commission, the Home 
Memhei read 1 lorn the pj’oamhle of the Act ami emphasiscfl that it did not envisage auto- 
mat ie. piogir.'-;:, a» niged hy llie Minority, hut iaid down the lines for gra-iuaJ progress. 
In llj'- words ol tie- St'cictary oi Mate, he a-su red the House t hat 1 he 1^ fit ish were not 
.davs of diites. P.m I l e dooi of acc’elarat ion w'as not open to menace. Still less would 
it he stoiMirrt b\ vio«-n(;(‘. Tlu‘ position 1 herefon- was t lial, while t hiiie must be a Sta- 
tutory Comm. S'’i(’n in ll'ilit, there might \v a Koyal t'oininissiOTi earlier. The Minority 
‘ceognised tli.if l.'foie an> change took place there must be a Statutory (kunmission in 
I'.tJ'.t, ilierc nngi.t te a lloyal Commission earlier. The Minority reeognised that before 
any eliange took p ace there muri lx; a wider oin^uiry by a lloyal Commission. He asked 
the nou.-.r to ke« p ui vn w Sub-Seclion 2 ol Section A. It laid jlown that llic C'oni- 
EQiSMon shouid examine (he working of the sysieni ol Coveininent, the growth of educa- 
tion and the deve opmenf of repi* scntative. institutions in recommending an expansion 
(.1 restriction of (he ppsent system. Sir \lexaiider said . “ Wc, (he Hovernmenf on the 
«iTir harnl, and you, the non-onicials, on the other- hand, will be aske<l to show how we 
have worked these jn^l it utions. We will have (o n*ndf*r an account of the sfewaiilship 
n nsp'-ru of the opportunities place 1 ill our charge. Let us Consirler as practical men 
what m)}ti sMon w i ' b ' nnnle if that <Mi<jUiry wen* to be hel<l immediately,” They were 
,M11 in th.- .ifr ol the second Assemb’y, wliile the Council of Stale had not yet linished 
.'s lir;t |»eii.id. Then again t hey had only just p.assed a const it ul ioual landmark, as a 
result ol wli.cli the I'lesi.l. lu of the House had b'-en el( cl eil. (Applause). lie ditl no? 
w ish to ink" n}> o,,l di.'C, lids ; hut tiii- ‘act i-« niaine<l tliut tlie tiist legislatures iackiNl tin- 
elnncnl wlneh was now piesmu. 

Tlie Horne Memh(‘r entinned ; “ Wliat opinion will t he Coinmissioii form on lae.ts 
and i veiii.- such as tl:es' ? Wi'r it h-* fav<»ni{it''o, will it be nnfavourahle or w ill it sa\ 
It Can loim no opinion / App -als tt» Crasar are son. ( 1 lines «inngei oils Only those whose 
in Slits an- very e.^ -ii Oin stand In Ion* the judi nieiit seat with contidence. At th*' niost 
<:u!y j.iur y.-ars r.‘'Ma n iedhre that Assiv.* must h' assrmhied.” The Home Mrmihcf 

tell that gii-atjy iiune ■esstu y impoifanci- had h-’en attaolied t(» the liafe on which the 
< ’onirnisKion would he appoiiioil, lledeeJan-d- ‘‘What is real’ y important to my mind 
IS what, evidence you will pace before it wliem ver it is afipoirit ed, wmit answer you 
will give.” 

Mr. .linnali : A very good answer. 

The Home Mombei : I am g ad lo hear my friend say so. 

Continuing t!ie Houe- Mrmbei said he remembered, that some years ago, when in a 
country garden iti the w-est of Kugland, he saw a sun dial whereon were written the 
woid.s Fereunt bt Imputmter^' These meant that the hours lly away, but the record 
remains: ” N< ariy six yeais have passed,” i^ir Alexander stated, “ and our proceedings 
hav«- Urn wiilt'-u down.. Do we wish the next years t(' pass in : he same way ? Are wr* 
to remain «b»rangeil in our attempt to deal with this problem — a problem, the greatest, 
which h:id ever presented itself to the human race ? You are building not a constitution 
lor a nation, but ioi a etuuiui-nt. Can wc afford t(» staiul aside? Can we afford to 
remain us I sonutiiuts fr« 1 that we are remaining, on the one band, a party trying to 
storm a foi tir^s ami on the olner tiand, persons ilefeiiding that fortress as if our lives 
ilepetided upon it. ^ir, this is not the w'ay in w'hicb const it iif ioual piogress and consti- 
tutional reform can be effected, (Mr, Kanga Iyer : What is the way?) His Kxeellency 
the Viceioy has made an eloquent appeal for co-operation. Now, co-operation is not a 
mere phrase. Co-operation is a course of deliberate conduct.” 

Mr. l:>hanmukLani Clietty ; t'n whese part ? 
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Sir A. Hfuddiman : Ou tbe part of all us. 

Mr. G. r. Singh : It mast be mutual. 

Sir A. iduddimau : As I have said, the Secretary of State in liis speech indicated 
that coDstitutiouaJ progress might be accelerated on one condiriim, and that, 1 will read 
to the House, lie says: ” Tnerc will be, there can be, no reconsideration till we see 
everywhere among the responsible leaders of Indian thought evidenc; of a sincere and 
genuine desire to co-operaie with us in making the best of the existing constitution.’* 
That Sir, is the theme of the resolution, I put before the Houne. I can only regret that 
I do not possess tlie eloquence of my predecessor to move the House as that eloquence 
might have moved it. I am pleading, possibly in a rough and uncouth manner, a great 
thing. 1 only trust that the theme will not suffer at my hands, (Applause from all sides 
of the House.) 

T U K N O N - 0 P P I c I A L A M £ N i> M B M T 

Pandit MOTILAL then ^rose amidst still louder applause to move his amendment. 
He moved ; — 

“ This Assembly while coutirming and reiterating the demand contained in the 
resolution passed by it on the 18th February, 1921, recommeuds to the 
Goveriior-Gciieriil-in-rouncil that he be pleased to take immediate steps to 
move His Majesty’s Government to make a declaration, in Parliament, of the 
following fundamental changes in the present crtnstitutioual macliiuLM'y and 
administration of India : 

“ (a) The rcve.nues and all property vesbul in, or arising or accruing from the 
property or rights vested in Ills MajtiSty, under the Government of lulia 
Act, 1858, or tiie present Act, or received by the {Secretary of State in 
Council under any of the said Acts, shall hereinafter vest in the Governor- 
General- in-Couiicil tor the purposes of the Government of India. 

“ (b) Tlie. Goveriior-Geuei'al-iu-(^ouncil shall be responsible to the Indian Legistafure 
and, subject to such responsibility, shall have power to control the expendi- 
ture of tlie revi*uut‘s of India and make such grants ami appropriat.ions of 
any part of those revenues, or of any other property at present under 
the control or ilisposal of the Secretary of State-for-liulia-in-Council, save 
and except, the following, which shall, for a lixed term of years, remain 
under the control of the Secretary of State for India: (1) expenditure of 
the Military Services up to a fixe.d limit ; (2) expenditure classed as 
political and foreign ; (3) payments of all debts and liabilities hitherto 

lawfully eontraotetl and incurred by the Secretary of Siate-for-India-in- 
(’ouiicil on account of i.he Government of India. 

“(c) The Council for the Secretary of State for India shall be abolished, and the 
position and functions of the Secretary of State for Imlia shall be assimilated 
to those of t he Secretary of Stote for the Self-Governing Dominions, save 
as otherwise provided in Clause (b) and 

“ (d) The Indian Army shall be nationalised within a reasonably short and definite 
period of time and Indians shall be arimilted for Service in all arms of 
defence and for that purpose the Governor-General and the Commandcr-in- 
Chief Bliall be assisted by a Minister responsible to the Assembly. 

“ (e) The Ckmtral and Provincial Ijegislature shall consist entirely of members 
elected by constituencies formed on as wide a franchise as possible. 

“(f) The principle of rrspousibility to the Legislature shall be introduced in all 
the branches of administration of the Central Government, subject to transi- 
tional reservation and residuary powers in the Governor-General in respect 
of the control of the tnililary an-J foreign and political affairs for a lixed 
li:rm of years, provideil that during the said fixed term the proposals of 
the (ioveruor-Goncral-m-Council for appropriation of any revenues or moneys 
for military or other expenditure classitied as “Defence” shall be sub- 
mitted to tin* vote of the Legislature, but tliat the Governor-General-in- 
Couiicil shall have po^er, notwithstanding the vote of the Assembly, to 
appropriate, up to a fixed maximum, any sum he may consider necesaary for 
such expenditure and in the event of a war to authorise such e.xpenditure 
as may be considered tu-cessary exceeding the maximum lixed : 

“ (6) The present system of Dyarchy in the Provinces shall be abolished and 
replaced by uuiraiy, autonomous responsible Governments, subject to tin; 
general control and reshluary powers of the Central Government in inter- 
provincial and all -India matters ; 

23 
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(h) The Indian LcgisluturcB Bhall» after the expiiy of a tixed term of years, 
relcired to in clause (b) and (f), have full powers to make such amendments 
to tilt* ConstiLutiuu ot India from time to lime as may appear to it necessary 
or drbiiabje ; 

" This! Asberabiy further rccommf-iidh lo the Govcmoi -Gencral-in-CounciJ that neces- 
tsaiy bk'ps be taken (a) to coustiiutc, in consultatioii with the Legislative 
Assembly, a Coiiveiiiion, Hound Tabic (.'onference or other suitable agency, 
adequately n'pifsentative of aii-indiaii, Kuiopean and Anglo-Indian interests 
to frame with due regard to tiie interests of minorities, a detailed HCliemc 
based on the above principles, after making such enquiry as may be 
necessary in this behalf ; (b) to replace the said scheme for approval before 

the Lej-islative Asw nibJy and submit the same to the Lritish Parliament, 
to be embodied in a Statute.” 

Pandit Motilal NEIiltV, in a long speech, movetl his amendment, which, he said, had 
the support ot ail t.lie Nattonalisis and was the result of the. most caiefui and anxious 
tmsideration by both the Independents and the Swaraiists. The principle underlying 
the majority repot t was to give liitliuiis as little as Government could and to make sure, 
in giving that liitie, that, the power and prestige of the bureaucracy was not in the least 
jeopardised. He severely ent icised Diarchy as tht^ work ol speculative constitulionalists. 
The «ii‘niand outlined in the aineiidmeni was the veiy minimum which the Nation could 
ask. What.evei agency was appointed to make a di laile<i eiuiuiry, in coder to incorporate 
tie- demand, it must be adefiuatrJy rcpicsentalivc of aii inteiest. I’rocrastinatiiui was 
the Griveinment of India’s policy and iudecisjoii was the policy of the IJiitisii Pabinet, 
Thi; furi(lanieuiui principle ot a constitution for Juoia must be selt-drtermination. 
Wise in“n wete not slaves to dates; yes. Put wise men wet e not slaves to pi raiuliies 
cither. If the principle of seif-:letermiualion was not granted, Indians woual not be 
diverted from the pursuit of what they considered their birtli-nglit. 

Indians, stated Pandit Motilal, were absolutely til for Self-Government, as fit as the 
P.ritisher were in their country. Lortl Klrkeiihcad asketl for co-operation, as the tirst 
comlition to any prngress. Tlie, Pandit asked for a change ot heart on the part of t lie 
ilovernment. Pnl<‘ss t I kmc was a change of heart, and Swaraj, in tlie fullest sense, was 
guaranteed, there could be no M^a) co-operation. 

Coucludiog, Paiulit Motilal Nehru quelcil the late M r. (’. IL. Das’s Farid pur speech 
offering conditional co-opei at ion and said t bat the preseii: system ol Government could 
not continue except liy use ol force, 

(loionei CJlAVVh OKI) made- a soldier iiki -speceli. Hr beiieved that I he ryots 
cared little lor tlie nature of the Constitution, He was glad tbe Secret aiy of Stale had 
maintaineil 1 lie const itut ioual jiiae.l ice oi coiisu.t ing the Hiui.^e liefore any tinal decision 
was iaki'ii. No one e,xp'ci.ed much from the Uefoims Kiojuiry lleporl, lor thru' was no 
atiort c-ut to the paiadise of Self-(ioveiuiaeiit. He had been disappoiiitetl at. the laiJure 
of the ^5waraj Par*y to take part in the rmiuiiy. Tlicy were constant. y prodainung 
India’s right to scif-iieleiminat ion as a reward for her services m tin* War. Many were 
striving genuinely to help India on tin* road to political pi oj.- ress ; but t he Swarajist 
attitude was unsporti-manlike and imlikrJy to ajipeal to tlie Prilisli nation. He congratu- 
lated the rnemners ol the Commitlee who had signed the M inority Hepiut. ; buthadthe 
U'porl been less partisan, it w<iuld have apprale<l with greater force. He could not agree 
that Dyarchy ha. I failed, though the system was not pojiular. He admitted that the 
existing constitution was unpopular, but before any Commission could be appointed it 
was necessary to create an atm<isphere of general gootlwiil and exeicise the demon of 
distrust ami obtain some subslanlial measure of agrcemenl among all classcH. The road 
to Swaraj was big and difficult. Their aim should be a reprcseiitati vc, rather than a 
democratic form ol Government, I lulia was not a nation and a Kedeiation of the Peoples 
of India was wanted. Ueligious, communal, national and caste ditfereiices were a 
portion of the jnobleni the would always be present. Only by being good commuiialists 
could they make good nationalists. He wished to strongly sui'port greater repre- 
sentation for tlu' l)e}»r«ssed CJasst's and for Labour ; but he ho|M.(j that other representa- 
tives than lawyiTs would be fouml foi them. His Iriends, Missrs. Joshi and Chamanlal, 
he felt, were often wrong in their facts and governed by western Socialist ideas. 

Sir P. S. SIVASWAMV lYEH said there was confusion as to which was the Majority 
and which was the Minority Keport. I’.ut for official convention Sir Muhammad Shati 
would have signed the Majoiity Hejfort (here tlu re w as good laughter, because Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy Iyer like bir Alexander Muilriiman, Buffei fioni a slip of the tongue) and the 
Minority lleport would really have been ihc Majoiity Kiport. As a memlH-r of the 
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Miuority he felt that though they had no objection to the Majority proposals generally, 
they felt they were inadequate and unsatisfactory and that Dyarchy could not be cured 
by the minor changes recommended. Officials who felt shy of Dyaiciiy before blessed it 
now because they could not go back upon the 'status quo' and could only go forward, 
which they did not want. 10 . Lord Birkenhead's speech iiad been aptiy <le8cribed by “ The 
Morning I'ost " as a rigid. y, pompous oration. (Laughter.) Lord Brad iug had told toem 
that the verdict ot a Boyal Commission at present would go against them. The speaker, 
however thought that, if the (V)mmission examined from the point of view, not of absence 
of co-oiicraiiuu, but as to wliy co-operation was not received, it would not go against 
them. Those v^lio unwisely uou-co-operated thought that the Government had not ful- 
filled its promises, hut the present House showed that tiny had come back to co-operate. 
Indeed the fact that an ex-Non-(lo-operator was occupying tlie (Uiair of the House was 
proof of their desiie to co-operate. (Mr. A. itangasvvamy Iyengar : Honourable co-opera- 
tion) and to utilise uppott unities to do constructive work (Applause). Oppori unities for 
responsibility made pcop.e sober and wise. (Mr. Jinuah : Hear, hear.) tlould the 
Government say that Indians had not shown a sense ot responsibility. (Hear, hear.) 
One other ilifficu.ty was that tuey were not convinced of the sineerity ot the professions 
of the Govermnrnt. (Hear, hear}. They believed that tlie Government did not, in its 
heart of hearts, mean to grunt them Self-Government. (Hear, hear). If the suspicion of 
tlic people couhl be removed he was confident their attitude would change. The suspicion* 
was not without reason. The attitude of the Government towards the ludiaiiisation of 
tin; Army was one illustration. Although a resolution, with the concurrence of the 
Government, was passed f years ago, asking lor the ludianisation of the army, Lord 
Birkenhead had told liieru iii. jitect that they must wail for 25 years and prove the success 
of the Belorms before asking toi more. Thus they would have to wait till the Greek 
Galcnds betore tlie >\.rmy was ludiaiiiscd. Therefore distrust in the Government’s inten- 
tion was to a large extent justified. The theories of guariliaiislnp, mandate and trust did 
not deceive the i»eople. 

The speaker had nner tMUieved in indiscriminate opposition ; but he felt that unless 
tiic Government changed its aiiiiude deadlocks might continue and distrust and suspicion 
on both si<les would increase. He was glad to tind that Pandit Motilal’s amendment con- 
tained substantially the ijiberai Party’s resolutions and that the Swaraj Party had given 
up their barren path and nad come to the patii of construction. (Applause from the 
Indepcnilcnt ) As regards tiie drawing up of a Gonstitution they diil not \vant to waste 
time if tlie. Govern lueiit was not prepared to consider it : but if the Government would, 
they would prepare it. 

Mr. yiiaumukham t'H EXT V said that the cliiet value of the Reforms Enquiry C^om- 
mittec was in that it shuweii the failure of the present Constitution, The aim of the Govern- 
ment of India Act was to train Indians in the craft of -Government. The present 
divided respouaibility in the provinces was not only unworkable, but unheard of in history. 
The basic factor in diarchy was joint deliberation bctw'een the two halves of the Govern- 
ment. Not only liad that failed, but there w'as also no joint responsibility between the 
Ministers. Faith, not I't^ason, was the foundations of ail Governments and the people had 
no faith m Diarchy. 

Kefeii'iug to the Majority Report, the speaker said that its signatories had failed to 
do justice to their task. Tiiey had not the moral courage to scrap Diarchy. Mr. i^hau- 
muktiam Chetty quoted from Mr. Chintamani’s presidential afidress at the. last Bombay 
Liberal Ooufereuco, where, he said that the interests of India would have been better 
served if no Reforms Enquiiy Committee had been appointed. Mr. bhanmukham Chetty 
concluded by saying that Lord Birkenhead wanted co-operation, but co-operatiun could 
be mutual only if the Government showed a change of heart. 

Mr. Uanga IVEli su|qiorting Pandit Motiiai’s amendment, said that the unsolved 
communal problem was thrown in their lace, as against their demand for cielf-Goveinment. 
Communal dificrenceB could not be settled unless they had control over the admiuistiation 
Thir English Goveriimeut v.as responsible for the communal differences in India, by 
their policy of iliviiie and rule. They had been stimulating such differences. The 
fiistory of Canada and South Africa showed that there were very acute differences of 
race and creed in those couniiies ami yet England had grantetl them tjc-lf-Government, 
’I'huse were countries without traditions and civilisations, while India had an older 
civilisation than England and }et the right to rule was being denied to them. He further 
warned that the refusal to gram them their prayer would end in a tr^•mrIldous agitation 
and the Government should be preparcti for the consequences. He cuiicl adrd : ‘‘ Wc 
want to be free, but we do not want t(» break away from you yet, and that s why we 
have presented you with our amendment to-day.” 
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Dewan Bahadur T. RANGACIlAlllAll, supporting the amendment hoped that his 
upcech would not be a waste ol words as his previous speeches had been. He had no doubt 
that the Assembly would reject the proposal of the Government. Reforms were introduced 
to train Indians in the art ol titdl-Governiuent and not increiy to appoint A, B or L> as 
Ministers. Had the Jtetoims tiaiurd Indians in that art / That was the test which they 
should have to face as Btatcbmen. Wnc the Govfinojeut satislied that the recommenda- 
tions of tlie Majority Report woulil satisfy that test ? He was not familiar with 
Dyarchy and therefore confined lumsejf to the Central Government, which, by his 
co-oprration, hr. tried to work. 

Mr, Goswami ; You have wasted your energy. 

Mr. Rangachariar said that his views on the working of the Central Government 
had been fully conveyed by Sir Alfred Mond in the House t»f Cormnons. They had an 
elected majority in the Assembly, but there was an iircsponsible Executive, which was 
supposed to be responsible only to some people abroad. That was hardly a satisfactory 
state o[ alTairs. It was thought that the Muddimaii Committee would have something 
to suggest on the matter. The Majority R(“port merely suggested stagnation and the 
principle of bj agnation was asked to be accepted by the Assembly. Despite the 
Govenitneni’s denials, they (the Government) were slaves to dates and to preambles. 
Mr. Rangfiehanar asked: “If the Government is not going to change the principle 
then wiiy this laree of discussion and why this ta.k of fcliowship, comradeship and 
friendship ?” 

Mr. .Finnal. : To work the gas and boiler. iLaughter and apjilause.) 

Mr. Rangachariar: II that be so, Jet us part company (l^oud applause) and let the 
Government, lake note of t in* signilicance of the support given to this amendment by 
j'aiulit Motilai, at one end of the pole, and by iny fiieiid Sir T. S. Sivaswamy Iyer, 
who ia at t he other end of the pole. (Laughter and applause.) I ask the Government 
in all seriousness to consider it can fully. You talk of difiieulties ; but have they not 
got over tlie difficulties in Australia, in Canada and other eountries ? There is perfect 
unanimity in India on this constitutional question. All classes, all communities, and 
ail sects, and sub-sects ai<i united in demanding a cliaiige in the Coustitulion. Jt is a great 
sign of the times that Pandit Motilai and his ^>vvarajiBt friciuls have joined us in formula- 
ting some of the fundamental principles with regard to the, Indian Constitution, as 
mentioned in the ameiulmcnt. 

Mr. Abhyankar : Now will you join us in the m<an ? 

Mr. Raiigacliariar : That is another ({Uebiion. We sliail discuss it later. As I said 
before, there is the hand of fellowhhip given to the Government and I hope the Goveriiineiit 
will lake it, so that, the b^sl brains of the country, both insule the legislatures and outside, 
may be devoitd to usrlul purposes for advancing the interests of India. 

ISir Charles INNES, in op| using the am» ndmeiit of Pandit Mot ilal, said be w.'is dis- 
appointed that it had breii moved especially after the speeches madi^ by the vSecielary of 
{State and Lord Rt:uding. Those speeches liad clearly sl owc«l tliat the juesent Constitution, 
whatever might be .ts defects, must be worketl in onler to acliieve the end ; but the 
amendment of Pandit Motilai was couched in the old familiar lines and {Sir P, S. 
Sivaswamy Iyer to support it. It was easy to fmesee the lines the debate would take 
and the result ; but he would not waste the time of the House by referring to the details 
of the amendment. It was clear that tlie ohjectiv*- ol all was Responsible Government 
tor India within tlie Eraiiire. Tlie only differeuee was us regards the manner. Pandit 
Motilai has told them tliat he had olTered the iiand of feliowsliip. 

Pandit Motilai : — W'hat 1 said was that any scheme, which is ilcvised by us all sitting 
in one conference, will be the scheme in wliich not a single comma or full-stop can be 
changed. We wdll all be jiarties to it. 

bir Charles Inrics : — Then 1 gather that the Pandit dors not change in the slightest 
respect the opinions whicli he expressed in February Ih^I. Then 1 can only express 
surprise at Mr. Rangachariar lia\ing congratulated himseif for having thought he had 
roped in the Swarajists. On tlie oilier hand Painl it Nehru has mildly, but liimly brought 
Mr, Rangachariar and Sir P, S. Sivaswamy Iyer into the Swaiajist parlour (Ijaughter). 

Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar ; — We w'ereall togetf«;r laet year. 

Sir Charles limes I think that the PamliCs interpretation has ciarilied the position. 
This amendment ih intendcil to lepuiiiatc the Pn mable of tfic Government of India Act. 
The rtsponsibility for the manner and the time of each advance rests on the PnifislI 
Parliament, who are rcsponsihle for the welfare and advancement of the Indian people. 
The amendment is definitely a challenge to the British Cabinet. (Several voices -.—That 
ip right). If so then the Government must unhesitatingly tipposc the amendment. That 
is not a position which we on tlie Treasury Benches cun accept. 
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Mr, Rangaswamy Iyengar : — Dccause yon are bound hand and foot to the British 
Parliament. 

Sir Charles Innes : — 1 hope this Assembly will realise that if this amendment is 
passed you will be committing a grave mistake (laughter). Co-operation has been offered 
to you by His Majesty's Government and this amendment rejects that offer with contumely. 
That, I say, is a very grave mistake to make. We cannot allow the claim of the Kritiah 
Parliament to judge the measure and the time of each constitutional advance to diminish. 
They are responsible not for the intelligentsia, nor for any section of the people, but fr)r 
all the peoples of India. They have a claim which they cannot give up. 

Mr. Rangachariar : — f'ould we not ask the Parliament to give it up ? 

Sir Charles limes : — Vou cannot ; I tell you why. Over a huiiilred years ago almost 
by accident the British Government assumed responsibilities for India. A voice : — Tes, 
by robbing India). 

Sir Charles Innes : — In these hundred years and more we gave you what you never got. 

A voice; Emasculation (laughter). 

Sir Charles Innes : — We gave you peace ami order and good Government, Now if 
this is gone, tiicn there will be no safety and tvaiiouility. 

Sir Charles Innes said that the Government Membeis were in no special sense wed idi 
1.0 Diarchy, but Diarcliy was a step on the road to Si;lf-Goverument. Iiulia was 
now ill a transitional stage. Sir Charles limes was prepared to .admit that Diavctiy 
was unworkable; bat he would not go into a debate on the point. Iiicorapl(;te self- 
government was always unsatisfactory, but where they hail not got full llesponsible 
fcielf-Govcrnmeut ? Diarchy, as a transitional experiment, must be pri;lerre.J, 
As for the Central Government, {Sir Chaih;s Innes tliought that the arnciulmcnt itself 
proposed diarchy, (A voice ; No) lie was not prcpareil to enter into a discussion on 
t.nat point. Ho was not anxious to raise the temperature of the ilebate , hut In* asked : 
■“ Did the House realise that in Canada, which had bf^en quoted as having got Self- 
Government, there were only IG millions, while m India tht:rc were millions of 
people '/ Where is the fundamental unity, winch is the basis of all dennKuat.ic; iu>tilu- 
tiouB?'’ That was lacking in India. So long as fuiulamental unity and unanimity 
among Indians was wanting, there would be danger in inl.roducing Democraric Selt- 
GoTi.Tinrieiit. Let Mr. ilangachariar, who had so elo<iueiilJy pleaded for a change, 
examine his own conscience and say whether there was that fundamental unity. 
Moreover there was the danger of tlic advance being premature. In view of t he fact 
that the Statutory Commission wouUi coim; and make enquiries, the (^Hivernment. of 
India could not offer any other solution at the present, time. In any enquiry India 
should have not only t.lic b* sl brains in India, but the help of His Majesty’s Goviu-nmcnt. 
Let there be no suspicion and let there be charitabhiness. As one wlio had se.rvi'd in 
India 27 years, Sir Gh.arlcs limes sauI tli at the progress which India had made during 
the last four years itself was greater than was cxpecteil. 

Pandit Motilal asked wlietlier the Govcrnmcnl had any proposal count, er to tin* 
non-official ameudinent.. 

Sir Alexander Muddirnan : 1 shall deal later. 

Mr. T. C. GOSWAMl said that Sir Maliomed Shaft’s explanation had shown that tlir* 
officials had gone, fo i.he (’ommittce with a bias. He rccalleil the personal history of Loid 
Birkenhead, espicially in ndation to liTiaiid, to enable the House to judge whai. meaning 
to attach to the epigram of His Lordship, tliat wise men were nor. slaves of dates. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Goswami considered the amendment as most modest., but. he told the 
lion-official members that they had no right to vote for it until they had proclaimed the 
sanction behind the amenriiiient ami until they were prepared to lace the consequences, 
if it was not accepted by the Government. The speaker was surprised at the ;(!asorHrig 
of the Liberal leaders, Dr. I;)apru and Mr. Chiutamani. In one breath they said the 
Constitution was unworkable and in another breath they urgul that it siiould still be 
worked. He concluded that not only were the Preamble auil the (li>nstitulion not 
acceptable to them as sacred, but even the Empire was not sacred to them. He lieciared : 
** If wc cannot have Swaraj within the Empire, we shall have it outsiile ttie Empire.” 

Sir Pursliotamdas THAKITUDAS said Sir Charles limes had more than made up for 
the modesty of Sir Alexander Muddirnan, but the Commerce Member had only corilused 
the issue and had tried, though unsuccessfully, to draw tlie red herring hciohm the line 
by trying to frighten Mr. Ilangachariar and Sir Sivaswami Iyer by stating that they^ 
were walking into Pandit Motilal’s parlour. The Muddirnan Committee consisted, 
with the exception of Mr. Jiimah, of officials and ox-officials and Sir Muhammad Shall 
had shown that the minority was really the majority and therein lay the secret of the 
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Indian support to Minority Report, wrongly so called. Why was the GoTcrnmcnt 
•lihltustcd? Then: was the case of the Cotton Excise Duty. Despite the great popular 
agitation, tlie Government stiil utisistwl in not abolishing the duty. Then again the 
Tariff Hoard’s report, on Cement" imiustry had been rejected without reference to the 
[louse. Would the Comrnficr Memlx'r have acted iik** that if he had been responsible 
to tin H(»uhc ? Could the Finance Member liavt* similarly persisted in his currency and 
1 tjancia! policy '! Then again, could tlic Home Member have sent Europeans, and not 
rion-(»ttieial Indians, to jcprtseui the country at the League of Nations? After a hundred 
v<-arh oi Ibilish rule Lord I’.rikenliead had discoveied the iiee<l for agricultural de.velop- 
niriit. That was becausr the liritish did not like India to advance industrially. He 
ashureil hol'd Ucadiug that, as a representative of Indian trade and commerce, he waa 
n(.f lor l(ucing the Goveimnent to hasty action ; but the Indian Commercial community 
wer** eon vinced that without a llesponsible Governriient, they eouJfl not progress. Indeed 
progr»‘sB would only he in tlie irt.rogradc tlirection. He would vote with Taudit Motilal 
with lull eontideiice and conviction (Applause). 

Ml. lUiugaswami IVKKGAli saiil the present Government was government by a cor- 
poration, whieh /ralouslj guarded the interests of the Hritish shareholders. The position 
(>1 t)o' Seeietary of ^State was not that of an individual, but that of a corporate body and 

was not ifsponsible to tie- people of India, but the I'arJiament. One obvious result 
was that ii I’ailiameiil wished to use some of the Indiau revenues for Imperial purposes, 
i‘ir\ e<»ujd do so, so long as t he Anglo-Indian corporation lasted. Vested interests would 
a. ways havr pieleirnce over Indian interests. That was why they wanted that the 
^-^(■eietary oi StatcsV ahsolutr eoiitioi over Indian Revenues should cc^ase and his Council 
.'ibolislu d. 

Toe debate could not he linishcd and the Assembly adjourned for the next day. 


SIMLA— 87H SEPTEMBER 1 925. 

Next tluy, tlie bth Septeuiher, Mr. Malionietl YAKI'R, supporting Pandit Motilal’s 
ikmeiidnieiit to Hie Relornib Motion, said that he represented the minority ol 75 millioub of 
My hoin«<hins. The Retoims ol IKP.t weie reganled by Indian Muslims as inadequate and 
uiisatistaeioiy. A thorough einiuiry to overliaul the entire system was needed. Indian 
Muslims weie, not opposed to JSwaraj, but, on t he other hand, they w’ere as anxious as 
either communities to have l^eU-Government m India and they were fully aware that 
toe present Art was inaileiiuate to lead them to Sw^aiaj. Their demands w'ere put 
ftU'waid hy the Ail-lmlia Muslim ixague. He said that Indians could never be ht for 
Srll'-Goveriiiiient unUss tiny were made responsibe hu' the administration of the country. 

Mr. AHlH ANKAR further supported tlie ameiidnieut. Hr saiil that they wanted, 
dr?ily, the power id tin- purse. Tlie Goveriior-Geiierai-in Council should be made responsible 
to the Indian Legi lafure. Democracy and Runauciaey eouiil not be wedded together. 
Kurtln-j they wanted the Aimy m India to be liidianised within the shortest possible time., 
The Council ol the Seeretaiy ol Male, siiouid be immediately abolished. They wanted 
irpiTseiilai ive Irgislatuns on the widest possible franchise. The Comnnrec Membei’a 
spt'ceh did him great honour, because he had upheld the traditious (»f his group. He 
nail iTpeatetl the old falsehood of the theory of truskrship. It was no trust. It wras 
a huge fraud, a bombastic fiaud. The Commerce Member had told them that man's 
.ife uinl woman’s honour were now' safe. Was it really so? Were their homes safe? 
Had not the noblest among them been thrown into jails? Were not hundreds shot like 
dogs at Jallianwala? He (luoted instances of persecution of Catholics in England. 
Under thr Protestant regime no marriage conducted by a Catholic priest was held legal,. 
No Catholic could buy a hoise worth moie than .C5 (Laughter). This wab the condition 
In your own country whifii you were enjoying Self-Government,” said Mr. Abhyankai,, 
addressing the Treasury Kiiiclics, The must moderate of Moderates, men like Hir P. 
^ivaswami Iyer and Mr. Ranguchaiiar, had lost faith in the Britibh sense of justice,.. 
The I’.ritishris respomleil to a beiise ol justice only when some other sense like the one 
loused by Ireland made them wide awake. The present system of Goyernment wan- 
treason against Gud'b law. 

Mr. JI.\MCHANDRA RAO was surprised that alter tlie universal condemnation of the 
Majority coueiusioiis in ili»- Indian press, the Home Member had the hardihood to ask 
me House to adopt his piopoBal. Roth the Majority and the Minority had also held 
triut nothing they could do within the terms of reference w'ouid aitisfy public opinion. 
The Home Member hail made no reb'rence to the detailed proposals of the Majority 
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EcpoTt, to some of which the speaker was oppoped, while others he wanted to discuss. 
As regards 8ir Charles Jnnes’ observation about the Jack of fundamental unity, the 
speaker stated that similar objections had always been brought forward every time a 
step in advance was taken and despite the argument, progress was sanctioned. He did 
not therefore sec why the same objection should again be brought forward. He held 
that the whole echenie of the Government of India Act was unsatisfactory because the 
Indian lievcnuc was not vested in tlie. Government ot India and was not administered by 
the Government responsible to the l^^giBiature in India. No change, except transference 
■of power from London to Simla, could meet the situation. 

Mr. CIIAMaNLAL felt that the atmospliero was surchaigcd with unreality. The 
Treasury Benches pursued a policy of <lo nothing trusting in brute force, while the 
people's representatives took their stand on the righteousness of their cause. The 
Government wanted them to eat tlie humble pic anil accept a one-sidetl bargain, Tt was 
true they had no sanction behind the resolution ; but he warned that they would create 
one. The Swaraj Party liad rralJy accepted the Lib'ral Federation programme, to show 
t.hat the country stooil united. The only difference was that tlie Swarajists would go 
to the country and raise a storm to enforce the demaruls. As regards the theory of trust 
it had been a trust liaiuled down to them by robbers and t.jiieves. Every pledge had 
been broken. The British were hcntinals of the kind who protected tlie treasure, only to 
rob it themselves. 

The l*resiilent twice warned tlie speaker that he should reL'raiii from constant, ly 
addressing the Treasury Benches and ignoring the Chair. (Laughter.) 

Sir Basil BIjACKETT said tliat he did not share the pest-imism of Sir Alfred Mond or 
of Mr. Itangachariar. Sir Alfred hail become a pehHirnist aftiir liis experience of the Budget 
•flcbatfts of tlu; Assembly in li>24. The speaker held tliat the presimce of Mr. Patel in 
!he Chair was tlie strongest answer to t.he pt'ssimists. 

Mr. J. Mehta : He. is there in spite ot you. 

Sir Basil Blackett held that even the speeches of Mr. Abhyaukar and Mr. Chamaula’. 
showed that they had learnt a great <leal by co-operation. He personally hduwed that, 
there had been a gnat deal of eo-ope.ratton in the passing ol the Si, e.trl Protect .011 Act, 
the separation of Bail way ii nances and the passing of the last builget and that the future 
historian would agree that the second Assembly co-operated as well the lirst Assembly, 
Mr. Baugaswami Iyengar had spoken a great deal about the need for traiisierence. of the 
control of the purse from London to Simla. He had spoktui as if the control was absolute. 
Mr, Baugaswami Iyengar, who had proven! a very valuable colleague on the I’ublic 
Accounts Committee, must be aware that it was not. 

Mr. Baugaswami Iyengar statcil that t.he power of interle.rence existed neverthe.ie^s. 

Sir Basil heKl that it hail not been exercised. Sir Purshotamdas had supported 
the lesolutioii because Indian commerce would benefit it the Government, was rcsp(»nsible 
to the Legislature. The speaker held, on the other hand, that no responsible Minisl.ry 
in India could have yielded entirely to the pressure ot the P*ombay Mercliants’ (.’harnber 
and Bureau and sacritieed the inttoest of India as a whole, and that the exchange policy 
of the iTBponsible Ministry would have been the same a.y tliat of the Governiueiit, of India. 

The Finance Member was not able fully to uudcrslaud the amendment unless it 
had the virtue of being at the same time Swarajist, independent and Moderate, ami open 
to three interpretations to suit every party. (I,«aughter.) It looked incompatible even 
with the Minority Beport. lie sincerely felt that, instead ot pressing the resolution in 
the amended form, if the^iion-officials admitted that what they wanted could not be done 
all at once and that they wt:re willing to co-operate during the life of the present 
Assembly and the bt-giBuing of the next, insteadof entirely rejecting the ulTcr oi 
co-opeialiou from the British Government, they would have materially contributed to the 
discuBBion. The amendment of Pandit Motilai showed that its supporters stood tor advance 
on the Western mixlel. rroviucial Autonomy was a nice phrase, but the division of the 
Central from the provincial sphere was very difficult. In one case ii had led to a 
«ivil war and still the matter was unsolveil. They uiiglit. from now tliink ot tlies-^ 
functions, their distribution and the question of liuanciai reiatioDs between llie ('entrai 
4ind Provincial Governments, lie ap(iealed to the non-official benches t.o so change 
their amendment or so to explain it that it did not mean rejection of the offer of the 
British Government and their claim to determine the manner ami imiasure of aovance. 
fAppiause.) 

Mr. JINNAH felt that the debate was not proving fertile. There was gloom and the 
political horizon was dark. The Government should umleistaml why the people 
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non-co-opcTatc i. Theif* was extraordinary events in the Punjab but these they had been 
a&ked to forgive and forget. Tlie Khilafat was no longer an issue before them. The 
(Question of Swaraj was the only one that remaimid unsolved. In 1921 the Assembly 
was composed of men who carni; to co-operate despite the risk of odium and obloquey. 
That Assembly urgrd that a revision earlier than in 1929 was warranted. The Secretary 
of State’s reply was that progre.ss was possible under tlie Constitution, that the 
electorates had not been tested and that the constitutional machinery had to be tested 
in its working as a wlmh;. To that the Assembly gave an answer in February 1924 
by passing a resolution that the time hail been to revise the Act. The Government 
chose to appoint the Muddiman (W)ruraittcc, to see whether substantial progress was 
possible under the structure of tlie Act and, if not, tlie question of revision was to 
remain a separate issue. The Muddiman Committee hud reported. Col. Crawford has 
questioned the impartiality of the Minority, because it had stated the truth that its 
t»*rmh did not pi;rmit it to recommend remedial measures. He hoped that the Colonel 
would withdraw his statement. 

llcsuming Mr. dinnah said the real issue before the House was whether the Act was 
to he revised euilier than 1!»29 or not. It had iK^en proved that Dyarchy could not enable 
them to malo* progress within the structure of the Act. No minor amendment would 
satisfy any s<ci.ion <if the politically minded people. Wliat then w'as the Government’s 
ariftWi-r ? He had heard speeedies from the opposite benches which scaudali/ed the people 
oi India (Hear, hear.) They were told they were not a nation during and after the war ? 
How was they lejiresenfcd on f.he League of Nations as a nation ? Was it that India was 
a nation, when it suited tlie Hritiah, and not,J|when it did not. (Laughter.) Even Lord 
riiikenhead ha<l eoni railicted himself in one place. He had askcil whether India was a 
nation and in another breath had spoken of the people of India. The speaker recognised 
tlie (lifficuil iff. and asked the Government to help India to overcome them. Lord Tlirkenheafi 
had don*' a grave injustice to India by his statement tlial. even ten cadets for the King’s 
( ormnission were not forthcoming. Mr. Jinnah declareil : “ That is entirely false. We 

will jjive you ten thousand.” (Applause.) Lord Birkenhead had shown utter ignorance 
of the conditions of India and grasp of only one sitle of the picture. He. continued • 
‘•You say theK* are difficult cs ; I lecognise them. Let us meet and slove them as com- 
rades together. What, is your answer to those wlio are co-operating? None. What is 
ihe answer to me me, who has come to co-operate ? Do you want Pandit Mol ilal to go 
down on his knee^ before the Viceregal Tlirone and then only you will appoint a Koyal 
C<iiiiTnissi<»ii ? Wtiaf has he been <!oing in the Assembly ? Has he not been co-operating ? 
Wliat other i vidonce, do j'ou want to produce that the responsible leaders are not offering 
you co-operat ion ? Have you no ey(?s and no ears, havc^ you no brains? (Loud applause 
from non-official benches). 

I’roce'ding, Mr, .linnah said that Lord Birkenhead’s pomposity had claimed the 
present Act. as a “humble” effort in human ingenuity. Ves ; ingenuity indeed f 

.Laughter), lb- ha 1 askerl tlirm to itialt a coiibfitution to solve “ our problems,” as if 

the piDblenis were of 1 he I'.ritish people and not of the Indian people. (Laughter) The 
aiiu iuliin nt ii'corded lundarnmial changes, which they w'anted to be incorporated in the 
t 'oust ilui ion. Let the (lovernmeiit say that such and sue li a proposal was wrong and he 
w'l.uld be open to conviction. 

.Sir ('hailes Junes: — Will the Hon’ble Member explain whether he accepts what 
Pandit. Motilal Nehru said yesterday that not a comma of this amendment must be altered ? 

Mr. .hnnali : ■ I am used to the niisehievons attitinle of the Hon’ble the ("ommercft 
MembiT. I will not be drawn into Ids parlour. I have know’n the spider itoo long and 

the lly is not going to be cauglit. (Loml laughter). The Commerce Member had said that 

the Preamble couki go to the winds. 

Sir Cliaiies Iiiik-b I said it c:in be altered, but not as you like. 

Mr. .liiiiiab ^Supposing a Uoyal (’ominission came to the conclusion that, having 
r«gai<l to the growth (d public o))inion and educational conditions and the efficiency of 
t he elect oraie, tiuTe should be an amendment of the Act on the lines proposed by Sir 
(’harJes Inne.s, the ilecisioii will rest Avith His Majesty’s Government, but the Hon’ble 
Membei does not a<lmit it. 

Mr. Jiniiah, continuing, said : -Now let me come to tliis : Who will be the final 
arbiter? W lio was the arbiter in the case of U. tS. A. ? Who was the arbiter in the case 
of tSouMi Africa ? 

Sir Charies lanes His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. .liimah : — Wlio was tlie art iter in the case of Australia ? 

Sir Charles Inues :-~His Majesty’s Government. 
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Mr. Jinnfih ; — Who was the arbiter in frclanfl ? Th.* Iloti’b.c Minnbers who cany 
on the povernmeiit of India lack utter iinaj'i nation (ijau^ liter). Sir (Jnarles lanes had 
no doubt carried on his work conscientioualy and had done nood work, accordiui? to his 
light (Laughter). Rut his 27 years’ iile iu ludia was his greatest disriualiticatiou in 
examining the constitution. Mr. Jiunah ileelarod ; “Ho t ois us mat we have not known 
chaos and anarchy for a century, hut Sir, we have seim ttie horror of h'dng disarmed, Wc 
have seen the horror of h"ing kept out of our own a Iminisrration. We have watched the 
horror of helplessness. We have seen the horror of tfie people being kept in darkness 
wil hout even elementary education and could the conditions of any ci vilified country 
after ii huiiilred yeaiV rule compare wifli this? We want to free ourselves from these 
horrors. There is only on<i way to do it : that is to replace the irre-'porisibie bureaucracy 
by a respousib'e democracy. We know the difficultms. We want you to help us. The 
Minority has proved the ease for revision to t!ie hilt. It was preclude i by its terms to 
tleliue I’rovincia! Autonomy, To sura up, I want an answer. Are you prepared to appoint 
a Commission at otic<‘ ? ’ 

Sir Alexander Muddiman ; — I will reply in detail later. I do not want to be cross* 
examined. 

Mr. .liiina!) : —Secondly, do you sincerely .and honest 'y want, u^ to submit to your 
fundamental proposals on which a Constitution can be base 1 ? India to-day is in diffi- 
culty. I Tru aii no inenaee ami no threat Tiulia is cleteriiiin'^‘il to win her freedom. The 
manner, the measure and time, either you determine in a reasonable spirit, or she will 
determine for lierself (Loud applause). 

Seth (fOVINLAS, wlio n'preseiit.ed tie* iaiid-holders of the Central I’lovinces, said that 
tlie land-holderh of nis province had cone- to realis-; that tlieir interests were not opposed to 
national iutor(;.-it,s. The speakoi held tluit the Constitution must hi* framed by the people 
themselves and not forced upon tfiem. He was of opinion that the Majority Report 
\v<»uld be a stumbling block in the way of self-govornmeni. A jiulicy of goo l-will would 
ultimately change Gaud hi ji into a co-operator. He appealed to the House to accept 
T’andit Motiial’s timendmeiit, 

Mr. Duraiswami IVKNGAR said that the success of the lirst I’ouiioils and especially 
of the Ministers in the first year of tlx* Reforms, was very largely tlue tc. act ive Non-co- 
operation outside. Tie ask' ll the G(*ve:iunent what they had done to satisfy popular 
demand. Lie said the Government had bitterly failul in that. IF they wanted tlx* 
administ.iation to be successful tiiey must bring the two halves of the Government in the 
f’rovinces into closer touch witli each other, Even the Majorit.y liad not. tlxmglit. it fit U; 
transfer Land Revenue to the control of tlx* Ministers. Tlie Muildirnan Committee could 
liav(‘ .acliievril mucli if tlxy ha<l wanted to, but they failed to <lo so. Sir A!exan«ler 
Muddiman liad .asked them to accept the prineipU* of the Majority Report. The speaker 
asked if there were any principle in the Majority U'*p(>rt, at. all. The policy of the 
Government had been to obstruct the progress of tlx* country. Lot not Sir Alexamlei 
Mudiliman go home with the i<!ea tiiat by rejecting the Majority proposals the Assembly 
was s.atisfied witli the demands contained in the Minority proposals. They w.anted some- 
I fling more and that was embodie<l in the amendment. 

Pr. DATTa, while fully supporting the amendment, said that tlicre were two types 
of minority communities in India, (1) t’ne (juantitative type and (2) the qualitative type. 
Tlx* strength of the Indian Cfiristians iu Jlritish India was 3 millions, whom the speaker 
rep resented. He held that the Christian minority was of both the qualitative ;ind (juaiiti- 
tativetype. ^Icferriiig to the (jncstiou of the protection of minorities the speaker held 
that the present system would not be of any help. He thought the majorit.y and the 
minority communities must, come to a mutual agreement. The Goviirnmcnt had failed 
to protect them during the last four years. It was only in the oni- province of Bihar 
•and Orissa that one liuliaii Christian was appoime*! as Minister ami that too by an 
Indian Lord Sinha. Knglislimen, who were, alwiiys for balance of power being maintained 
hrrween the <lifiE**rent communities, could not ninlerstaud their conditions, Indian 
Cliiistian.s were willing to co-operate with the other Indian communities, provideil their 
co-operation was desired. Dyarchy was an experinxiiit, very old in ngi*. Tlie Diwani 
:iTul the Nizami of Lord Clive in Bengal was nothing but Dyarcliy. He condemned 
.Dyarchy as unworkable and supported th** amendment. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN then spoke for half an hour, asking the House to realiuc 
the effect of pressing the ameuilment of Pandit Motilal N(?hru. If that amendment was 
intendwi to be press«‘<l from various parts of the House as their considered proposal, 
then he inferred that those persons bad come to the conclusion that they contemplated 
the future constitution of India to be based entirely on Western conceptions anti that they 

24 
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proposed to advance on that path. The late Mr. Montagu had once told Sir Alcxandei 
that his scheme was on the lines of Western representative institutions. He (the epeaker) 
was not prepared to say what wouhl b<^ the wish of th^^ House ; but he at any rate had 
given an opportunity to the pcojde of India to indicate their views in that direction. 
If the desire of tlie House was to procee<i on the Jines of Western democmtic institutions 
then they had cleared the gi’uuiid in that respect. 

Till! amendment of Motiial wantetl a declaration from the Ilritish Government on 
certain pointh, which, with certain reservations, amounted to full Dominion fcJeJf-Govcrn- 
nienl. Another point, whicli was made clear in the amendment, was that the present 
'.egislativc botlirs were not sufficient to discuss the scheme in great detail and that there- 
fore there must he a Hound Taiile t-onfcrence or a Convention adcqnateJy ropresentative 
of Indian, European and Anglo-Indian interests. 

Mr. Hangaswami Iyengar ; We have no mamiate to discuss in detail. 

Sir Alexander : At any i.'ife it is recognised that the presi'nt legislative bodies are 
insuffiejont for that task. A large, and representative body is to be constituted which 
should examine the bchetuc in detail and submit it to this Assembly (not. to the Indian 
Legislature, la.* it noted) and then presented to f'arliameni to be embodied in a statute* 
This means the repeal of the Government of Imlia Act. as it exists at present. 

Mr. Jiniiali ; Amemltiifnl . 

Sir A.'exand'r : Does it not involve repeal ? 

Mr. .liiinah ; (’crtaiiily n<»t.. 

Sir Alexander ; Bui if does involve the virtual repeal of Section 84 (A) of the Act . 

■S find tlie signatories to the Minority lte|iort of the Muddiinau Committee have changed 
I heir giound and state now lliat we could tlo wjtljout the Koyal ('omniisHion, contemplated 
kinder Section 84 (A) of the Act. The demands made in the amendment are remaikabie 
iU that they ask for extraordinary changes and the eighth clause gives us an ultimatum. 
My friends here regard it. as an offer. 1 would like to know whtdber this offer is to be 
accepted without alteiatiiui or revision, without changing one comma or ilot or semi-colon. 
That IS a point I would like to know. If wc accept this amendment, w hai do w'e get in 
return ? 

Several Memb<‘Ts : Kull co-operation. (Laughter^. 

Sir Alexander : Tlie principle of the amendment is stated to be self-deteimination. 
How can we live our lives independent of outside people ? 1 have nevei beai<l any nation 
say so. It is admitted in the ann'ndment that constitutional advance, can only come from 
the English people, i.^., fiom Parliament, 1 am gla<l the members geneially have refrained 
from using the. language of tlireat. ; but 1 have heard charge's made that tlie Knglirh are 
robbers and thieves. Will iIh-sc charges do any gO(.»d to India ? 

Mr. Kangaohariar : It was rhetoric. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : It may have been ibetoric, but. 1 deprecate tin* use uf 
rhetoric. The English people are sometinieK us'-d to take these words at their proper 
mraning. Anott«er memlair said the object of tin* lli.u.se was to tbiow down tlie prcsimt 
Government. I leave it. at that. I am quite willing to believe that this aiueiulmeut has 
been put forward in perfectly good faitli. (Hear, h»ar). But if 1 were of a suspicious 
nature, I would be inclined to sec Machiavellian inn ution in it. But. i am nut a suspi- 
cious man. (Laughter autl applause). My frieiKl, Mr. Jiniiah, is in gieat difficulty, for 
in the Minority Report he w'autcd an autlioritativc enquiry and now he is inclined to 
think that the Asssembly can ask Parliament to accr pt liicse large proposals contained 
in the amendment without enquiry by a Royal f'ommission. 

Mr. Jinnah : bir, Lor<l Birkenhead has invited us to indicate the lines on which we 
desire our Constitution. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman ; What Loid Pdrkenhead was talking about was tht* 
development of a constitution, which will give more free scope to that imagination which 
is so characteristic a feature of Imlia. Then, Sir, J do not tiud in the speeches, the word, 
'* electorate *’ mentioned. 

Pandid Motiial ; U is the resolution. 

Bir Alexander : 1 say it was not used in the speeches. I hope you will regard the 
electorate as of great impoitance. I mention this, because it is my business to point out 
the difficulties, with a view to remove them, ami not to hinder progress. (Hear, hear). 
We must face the facts of the situation. The I'ommitlee, of which I was unfortunately 
the Chairman has made its observations on this point. I say the backward state of the 
electorate is one of the greatrst difficulties you have to face in India. One member said 
that he returned with thanks the recommendations in tlie Majority Report, I ask, is 
it not sometimes wise for men asking for large concessions to say that humble doles are 
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not unworthy of consitlcration / with what can we 8upp *rt your denian l for a declara- 
tion for full Dominion Self-Government ? 

Mr. Jinnali ; “ My speech.” (Laughter). 

Sir A.cxandcr Muddiman : I want arguraeut? wiiicli will be more eflEective. 
(Loui laughter). Lord Birkanliead has maiie it clear that acceleration in political 
progrcBB is a matter of co-oporation, that to refuse to work what you have got is not itself 
a direct claim for further progress, that the Government are not unpympathctic and he 
has therefore given you a generous offer. I earnestly hope that you will realise this 
position. I am willing to believe that this a united demand from both Independents and 
Swarajists, made in perfectly good faith; but you will realise that in effect it is an 
ultimatum. The Govcrnnieiit have been charged with doing nothing in connection with 
the question of Provincial Autonomy. The iiuestion of Provincial Autonomy was outside 
the scope of the lloformB Enquiry Committee. 1 don’t agree that the investigation 
could be made by a Committee of that nature or any other Committee. The Government 
of Imlia have recently availe<l themselves of the services of Sir Frederick Whyte, who 
has accepted our invitation to investigate and report to us on the relations between tho 
Central and Local Governmeiiis in other parts of the world, %vith special reference to the 
relations that obtain between the Central ami Provincial Governments in India. It is in 
this iimniicr that much good work could be done on this qut*stion. The evidence he will 
collect may be useful and will be ])iaced before the Royal Commission, whenever it is 
appointed, (.ipplaure). 

Pandit Mot Hal : iSir, I want to know if, at this stage, it is permissible for me to 
answer certain questions which Sir Alrxandr Mmldiman asked by waj* of information. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : The members in the House are going to speak. 

Pandit Motilal ; If my fri(?iul does not want an answer, tlieu I am satisfied. 

Mr, Jamnadas MEHTA felt that the kind of co-operation the Government W'anted was 
co-operation in the cont inuous enslavement of India. The umi'udmeut showed that they 
did not want to go out of the British Empire. On iht* other hand they wanted to elevate 
the Govermneut of India itsirif. Its position to-day was insignificant in the Empire, 
impoteut abroad, and tyrannical at iiome. If the amendment was accepted it would make 
the Government for the first time the real Government ol the country. The Home 
Member was ch'ar-headcd and sincere and he wanted to come to t.erms with them ; but 
with all respect to the Horae MemVjcr, he would describe the Reforms t'oromittec as a 
“Muddy” Committee. (Laughter). Sir Charles Innc?,' speech had proved again that a 
bureaucrat, could never be a statesman. 

Mr. Venkatapathi RAJU was not heard distinctly m the press gallery. He was heard 
to dwell on the principle of self-determination. 

In urging the Government to accept Pandit Motilal’s demaml, Lala DUN ICH AND 
said that both the late Mr. 0. R. Das and Pamlit Motilal had held out the olive branch 
and Gandhi ji, tiie leatler of leaders, had preached the Gospel of Love ; but the Govern- 
ment’s attitude, on the. contrary, had been most unresponsive. The amendment, he 
assured, did not satisfy the younger section of the Swaraj Party. The Hindu and Muslim 
differences would not last for ever. 

Mr. ANEV said that the Majority proposals were without any principle at ail and 
to accept them was like signing a blank cheque. The speaker thought that the Minority 
proposals were not given proper consideration. Judgment was pronounced against them 
with a preconceived and biassed mind. The position of the Goverimient w'as like one who 
stood on the horns of a dilemma. They could neither say that Dyarchy was a complete 
success nor an utter failure. The Government did not acknowledge its utter failure for 
fear of that being made a plea for a change in the constitution. Indians were tired ot 
using strong language in the House and the only way to solve the problem was to 
generously accept, the amendment. 

Sir Darcy UNDSAV, suppoitmg the Majority Report, asked the House not to attack 
those from whom they sought fav<Hirs (cries of ’‘No favours”.) If was not by heroics and 
beating of drums that Indians eoulil justify their demands. Extiavagam* speeches were 
likely to do harm. It was no good alienating the Britishers, liord Pdikenhea i had given 
a message of sympathy (cries ol “ certainly not”). It was in working (he present consti- 
tution that progress Jay. Any scheini' they prepared mu.st be put forward, after fud 
consideration l>y all the parties in the country and not merely after a iew’ hours’ discussion 
among the members of (he Asscrnbl; . ^orac members had demanded a chang* of iieart on 
the, part of the Government ; bu; a .it tie reciprocity in that dMection might be beneficial. 
At present it was more of take, that; or give. 

Pundit Motilal What ha^e taken ? 
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Sir Darcy l.imlBay Hicre be no mitJtrust and suspicion, i.et the Beforms bo 

worked for wljat tljey aie worth. A pood deal of progress had been made under the 
Keforms and rnucii nioie couJd be made if there was co-oj»eration, 

Mr. JDSHl said that ilie iiiactniu iy was defective to protect the interesta of the Indian 
inubsefc ami the vv(okiiig.c. asset,, lla.l His Majesty’s tlovi;runieiii discharged their trust 
by tt.e propMf ol India? The an.-^wer was certainly in t he negative. The Goveniment of 
India liail a.'inost iainti to do 1 h. ir (iuty by the working classes. What was the history 
of the Indian Mines Act and the Factory Act ? It was duo to t lie jircssun- put. upon 
the (jovciiitxenl t>y the Ini t mat iona! Labour ('oiifereiicc. J'erliaps tlic Woikmcn’s (3om- 
pensation Act was tJie only good ieatine. Th<- future Const it uf ion must be based oil llic 
'Uffiage of eoitimon peop e. Lveiy adult person should have a voli-. It was immorai to 
tiase any ilallchi^e on the jio^si ‘8.(>n cd prop«‘riy, because thereby they gave greater vaiUC 
to propel ty than to JiUman Jile. Tlic woikirig eJasses sliouJd be represenietl by persons 
eJecti it by tlieir own oiganisalion. Tlicrc must be at least twelve sucli n'preseiilatives, 
as demaiuled b.y the All-Jn.iia Traile l^iiioii Congress. The principle of nomination should 
be given up. At pu seut Europ- an oilicia.s w«-ir t he servanlh of Europiaii capitalists and 
Indian ofhcials were the scrvtiuts of Indian capitalists. 

Sir Alexandi-r M uddiman : — Will the Hon’ble Member repent his statement ? Ami 
:<» understand Irorn Inm tiiat the servants of the i.'rown are servants of capitalists ? 

Mr. .loshi : -Thi’y are in cll-c.i. so. Sir. II adult suHriige is introduced, then one 
sicfionol til* pMM-iit t.numvirale woual be gone. Coder Swaraj tiie masses will have to 
struggle, to come into their own, i>ul then the struggle will be moie diii’et and easy. I 
supjiort i'amiit. .Motiiai's anu'iidment . 

Mr. Amaniatli Dl'TT, in suppoitiiig the amendment saitl Dyarehy sliould be aboiislied 
iminediaH'iV and ad les'MVed suhj<“els should be t r:inslerie<l. The speaker thought tho 
idetii (luertion b- hue the House was transit rcnce of power from Europeans to Indians. 

Mr. EAIDC (liuirria) tJiougiit liiat I'andii Mot iJaPs amendment was pi'eniature and 
that Hyareliy liud not iiad a fair trial. He supported the Hovemmeiit reso.uiHUi, 

I'andit Matian Mohan .MAJjA VI VA in a Jong and lorceluJ speech supported the amend- 
ment of rt. Mol ltd. He gladly aekiiowlegetl the work doiit by Ibitisli admit) ist ralors, but 
allirmnl that piognss would have been lilty tunes more if there had Is en lull Lesponsibit* 
Government. Jl Indians hud been gi\ eii a chance of w oikiiig as eoiuljiistois the piogiess 
would lia\e btt ii biigliter aiul it (•ultl have b“en a matter ol Inuiour and sal i.-luctu ii 

both to Engiitiiil and Intlia. 

Ihbriiiiu lo the INlajoriiy Kepoil cl tlic Mutitliiiian Committee, the I'andd e^llpl;a^isf il 
the statement ol Mr N'aiiometl .'^hali, math- alter h;s icliiernent hom seiviee, m wlneh he 
bad asUid l< i a Ko^ai Commission. In tie* lace ol that statement, the Majority Lieporl 
lit'canietlie Miuoiiiy Jlepoii ami the (.Jovi-ininent sbcidd wilhdiaw what tiuy calnd 
tlie iSIajority Ihpoji. 'J'lifie was peaee in t lie Nat ive States brt wet ii Hiiiiiusaiid Mus-iUiS 
am; foi seveii.i 1 houfands of ycais liu la knew peace as it did not know to-day. I'andit 
MuJuMya joiiud in thi* appeal lor a ehaiigi* of Jieart and saiil, w hal.« vei- niitilil b< low 

opinion lie hiul lu vei ior (iiic moment statid ti.at i'lritish Govt inment in Intlia shotdd slop. 

‘‘ We liave no tiesiie to get away irt>ni lie eontJol of I’ariiament. The Jimil at itms 

mentioned in the aiiiciitl nu i*l aie iii t ht mse;vi s a ciear t-xprepsion ol our tlesire, that we 

are wiiiiiig to submit to I'ai liument foi- stuiielimc. How Jong it w ill be wouul depeiitl on 

my KTig.ish itrJlow subjects of His Majesty. ijct the agncrntiit between Imiia ami 
lliitain be Iionouiable ami prtditabic lo both. We want you to umleislaiid us ami we 
wish tt) understand you,” (Applause). 

Aiexaiuler MUJiDlMAN, in summing up t he tiebate, asked tlic meriibeis lo take 

uji the altitude that wouhl be in 1 lie liesi hiterests o! India. He was still in dilKciiJty as 

to what the Assembly muiiit liy the aim miment, because sc» many const luc.i ions had 
been put on it. Mr. Joshiina lasb moim nt liati .suit! that the servants ol the Ciowii 
were (he representatives of the Eur{»pean ea\iiiaiisis. Let it be remembciTd that the 
julminisliation (>1 India ah r IboS, by l In* sei vj.ius ot tlie Ciowti luevtnttd tin- exploitation 
of the couiitiy. (Cries of “ ijueslioii).” ISir Mahonud iShaii vs as now a piivate individual 
and lie was lice to defend ids own aclidi in lespecl ot the Majority llepoit. 

The amendment of Pandit Motilal was put and cariied by 14 votes against 45 
votes amidst loud applause. 
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USE OF FIREARMS 189 

SIMLA — 97H SEPTEMBER 1 925. 

Use of Firearms. 

On the 9fch September, after interpellations, Mr. RANGACHAKIAR 
moved for conaidorjition of his Bill regulating the use of firearms in dispers- 
ing unlawful assemblies as amended by the Select Committee. He said 
he was a mild Brahmin from Madras, and had never been a rioter, nor was 
likely to be one in future. (Laughter.) Ho did not believe even in a 
throat, but still ho was a human being and must take a human view of things. 
They, could forget the Punjab wrongs but they must act in a statoaman-like 
manner and provide against a repetition. The genesis of his Bill was a 
resolution movt d by Mr. Saatri in March, 1921, which Sir AVilliam Vincent, 
accepted in part. The (Tovornmont accordingly brought forward a Bill but 
afterwards let it lapse. I'ho speaker then tried to introduce provisions in 
the Bill amending the (’ode of Criminal Procedure, Init was ruled otit of 
order. Hence the present Bill, which had been passed })y the Select Com- 
mittee in an amended form and was now before the House. 

As the speaker was developing his arguments, stating that Indian erowds 
wore not. armed with anything more than lathis and briekbats, the Horn <5 
Member interjected ; “ What happened in Knbat T 

Mr. Kangachariar : Kohat is dilTercnt from the rest of India. 

'i'ho Homo Member : The Indian law applies to Kohat. 

Mr. Kangachariar replied that ho was speaking of the Indian erow'd a**, 
a whole, 'rhero was nothing wrong with his proposals to regulate the use 
of llrcanns. He asked the House to pass the Bill as amended by the Scloel; 
Comraittoo and not leave the law as it w%‘is. 

Mr. Kanga lYldJ said that Britishers in India, both civil and military, 
held the lives of Indians very cheap. He did not wish to refer to a recent, 
case in Simla where a rickshaw coolie was kicked to death and his ribs 
were broken as the case was still sub-judice. 

Mr. Tonkinson ; Sir, on a point of order. The hon. member cannot refer 
♦ o a case still sub-judico. 

'I’ho President : Order, order. The hon. member canot refer to the ease. 

Mr. Kanga Iyer said ho only wanted to say that Luropeans hold Indian 
lives very cheai». 

Sir William BIRD WOOD, the Commcndoi-in-Chiof, read from tho 
latest instructions relating to martial law wherein tho rules provided 
that when a .Magistrate called in military aid tho olliccr eomnmnding 
tho troops was empowered to bo tho sole judge of tho situation and 
act in such manner as he thought boat, and that he was definitely 
roBi)onsible for using the minimum force. He was responsible for tho 
safety of his command, 'i'herc was no statutory obligation on him to give 
previous warning in all cases and ho could not be prosecuted w ithout tho 
Goveriimciit/s sanction. It seemed to him that definite personal responsibility 
of the officer was the best possible safeguard for ensuring the proper 
execution of duties and that tho action taken was effective and that it 
prevented tho risk of unnecessary casualties. Under the Bill the ]>oisonal 
responsibility of a military officer would disappear as a .Magistrate alone 
would decide the kind of weapon to bo used, and tho military officer would 
merely act as a machine. This was risky, because officers who were 
experienced in the use of force knew’ best how much force and what weapon 
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to use best. Past exporieiice in India and Egypt had shown that experienced 
soldiers exercised a restraining influence compared with often inexperiencedt 
perplexed and harassed civil officials. Secondly, if a definite warning must 
i^e given invariably, then military force might not be able to save a situation 
of a kind where mob with torches was rushing to burn a house or factory, 
and troops were only a few hundred yards off and had no time to give 
warning. Thirdly, under Mr. Rangachariar*s Bill an officer could be prose- 
catod without Government authority. Sir William hoped the Assembly 
would agree that an officer acted, not as a private individual but in the 
service of Crown and much against his will. It would be intolerable if such 
^ officer were to be .at the caprice of any individual He must be accorded a full 
measure of protection. Sir William finally held that an officer in command 
oil the spot alone could decide the necessities of the sitution and they should 
lot tie his hands, thereby making still more arduous and complicated a 
t-ituation already difficult. 

Mi. VlJIAIiAGIIAVACHAFIAR, speaking from experience as a 
Magistrate, felt that the fact that a detailed report of firing had to 
bo submitted to the Provincial or Central Secretariat was in itself a 
difficult enough task for .Magistrates, because the Secretariat, unlike what the 
public thought, did not proceed with bias in favour of district officers, but 
»voro critical and thought the officer must have gone wrong. (Laughter. i 
f 'ear of the Secretariat made district officers hesitate before acting according 
to their best light. They could never regulate the matter by rules because 
they «'(»uld not prevent the personality of a magistrate coming into play. 

Mr. GORDON, a Bombay official, speaking as a district ofQcer, not on 
.ehalf of all district officers, because they had not boon granted communal 
cproscntatioK yet— (laughter) — assured the House ho would welcome any 
iiw which aimed at instilling a greater sense of responsibility among district 
olliecrs, but the present Bill did not. The Bill was not only vague but 
)»orfectly useless. As regards the last clause, it covered persons who were 
diot. But what about those who might bo injured by cavalry. (Laughter.) 
tic appealed to the House not to be led away by racial feeling but to enact 
a law w'hich would hold good, even under Swaraj rule. 

Mr. dlNNAH said that Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood had put 
his case with tbo ])recisioii of a soldier and the logic of a lawyer. He how- 
ever felt that the Knglish precedent had lioen quoted unnecessarily. The 
revised King’s Regulations, it was true, omitted the provision that a military 
office muet not fire uhthout the authority of a magistrate ; but what was good 
TOP England up till 1920 should be good for India, why was there therefore 
rho cry that they wore introducing a revolutionary change ? The speaker 
asked whothor the Guvernmont did not think its magistrates competent to 
be trusted to take the best decision. They must be all experienced men. 

The Home Member : If you can give me 24 hours’ notice before a riot 
is to take place 1 shall see that an experienced Magistrate is sent. 

Mr. Jinnah : I presume the magistracy must be competent to perform 
ir.*, duty. If you cannot have it better hand over the Government to some 
one else. 

(Continuing, ho said Sections 131 and 132 of the Cr. P. C. already 
protected officers against prosecutions being launched against them without 
tbivornment sanction. All that Mr. Rangachariar’s Bill did w'as to make an 
exception in the case of use of liroarms. 
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At this stago the closure was moved and accepted. Mr. Eangachariar 
maintained his position and felt that Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar bad only con- 
firmed their view that magistrates had better judgment than policemen aiifl 
soldiers. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said the Commander-in-Chief had given 
the most cogent arguments that while it was a Magistrate who called in 
military assistance, the moment a military officer came the manner and 
degree of use of military force must be determined by the military officer 
alone. He assured Mr. Jinnah that if the House placed sufficient funds at 
his disposal ho would place competent magistrates everywhere. As it was, 
in a sub-division where he was employed in his early days there wore 
900,000 people under his charge. He often used to be absent from his 
headquarters on tour far away and if any contingency arose in his absence, 
did they think that the honorary magistrate could take a proper decision ? 

The motion for second reading was carried by 56 votes to 47. 

The House then discussed in detail the clauses of the Bill. Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer moved that sub-clause 4 should specifically provide that 
notwithstanding anything contained in Section 132 of the Cr. P. C. an 
officer could bo prosecuted by any injured person, or his relative, without the 
sanction of the Government. The House accepted the amendment by a 
majority of 58 to 45. 

Mr. Rangachariar then moved that the Bill bo passed. The Home 
Member opposed it. The House however passed the Bill without a 
division and adiourned. 

Protection for Paper 

At t-hc mt'cling of llio liCgitjJaiivc Assembly on tho lOTH SKPTKMKKH Sir riiarif^s 
iNNES moved ; This Assembly jrcommends to the Govcruor-tTeiiera]-iii-(’ouiicil tlia?. 
assistance be given to the bamboo paper and paper pulp industry in India by the irapos'- 
tion, until tin; 31st March li»32, of a specific protective duty at the rate of one anna per 
pound on all printing papers (other than chrome, marble, hint, poster, ami stereo) which 
jontaiii less than (56 per cut. of mechanical \vt)od pulp and on all writing papers.” 

Sir Charles gave the assurance that he dui not want to hurry the House into accpi)ting 
nis propo.sal, but Ibc GoveriiTnent felt that their proposals Imving been disclosed they 
must be put into eflfect, as soon as possible, to prevent a heavy import of paper befor'‘* 
protection came into effect. He had moved ins resolution tirst because he wanted the 
House to discuss the subject fully, wlii.*h would not have been possible if bt; bad broughi. 
forward bis Hill only. He explained, briefly, the position of the industry and said 
iSir George liaiuey and Ids colleagues perhaps thought discretion the better part of valour, 
ami, by excluding newsprint, preventcil the Press from being up against their proposals 
(Laughter.) Kut a more serious reason for excluding newsprint and other paper vvas 
that without very liigh protective duties cheap paper could not be excluded. The TaritT 
Board found that all mills manufacturing paper from sabai grass, except one a;. 
Saharanpnr, bad failed to prove that grass paper wouhl be able to do without protcct.iou. 
Also, grass paper, though excellent for writing purposes, was not so good for printing 
purposes, and could meet only Jimited consumers. The demand for sabai grass paper 
did not fulfill the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Coinaiissiou. Bamboo pulp paper, 
on the other hand, held out a prospect not only of lioing away with protection and of 
cheap production of paper, but would meet a large demand. At present, there was only 
one mill manufacturing from bamboo pulp, while another vias to be soon started at 
Bajamunury. The Tariff Hoard suggested a specific protective duty of one anna per 
pound, which the Government had accepted, and he empliaHise<l that this protection woul<i 
be for specified paper in lutlia, whether mauufactureil from grass or from bamboo. 

But where the Board went further, said Sir Charles, was that it wanted the possibili- 
ties of efirap production of paper from bamboo to be fully explored. For this purposo 
it recommended that the Indian Taper Tulp Company be given ciihei a loan of 
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lis. 10 laklirf or bt* guuranteoti a «lrii'*uture to that extent to cuubic it to instal another 
iiiitcijsin* i<» V-si • h»‘ ^u.pliite Similar help was to be giviin to the mill projected 

at Uajamua liy to lest t he so ia pidCeht.. It was here that the tiovernrneut differed from 
tor Tariil IlDanl, 

lulu- cas‘ oi I he Indian Paper Pulp Company, said tiii; ( ' unraerce Member, their 
leastiiis vveii', liijtly, that this. Company was not a joint stock company, but was privately 
own-d uy ihn-e Ml tour sl>are-lio.drrs. Its process was monopolist and tiy helping it 
t.'ie Ciivennncnt \\ou;d be iie.-ping inono[M)liht manufaciure. Then, again, it was felt 
liiaf by aovaneing money the Govnnmeiit would iie placing t his particular company 
in an advantageous posii ion in competition with otucr Indian companies in the market 
and thai mico an act ion would be I'itraortliuarily difticidi lor t ne Government to justify. 
It WMid.l he uiiiaii. Al the sanu* timej supposing another irompany was lloatcil and was 
anxi -us to try the suiplnle proechs, it luigln also look to the Government to assist iJ 
in .iiiiialiing machines. Tl.i Government’s position in such idrcumstaiices would be very 
ilillicii:i. The same ilifficuiiy arose with regard to the mill at Kajamundry. 

The Governnnnt ol India's position was very diliicuil, but tlie same was not the case 
Nvilh 111' Pjovine.ial Governments. A I'rovincial Government, cfiuld legitimately, undei 
uie aul to liioust I les Act, help any iinlustry wit bin its icrntory, but lor tlie Government 
-if liKiiii, who had to take t he ]iait of India as a whole, to make this invidious distinction 
and piiic - Cl Main companies unlairly in a better position compared with their competitors, 
wouid iiave bi-eii ext i aordinanly liillicull. 

Till (ioveinmriit ol I inl la, tin i ef ore, said Sir Charles considered an alternative amt 
t iiey deeidid that tlie projiohed piotecf ion be giunled for seven ' years instead of live. 
Tlias, t !.< y I' ll, would giM- the 1 wo companies an advantage ei|uivaient to tlie assistance 
piopM.ed I'y the TaiilT P>oard, ami that these should be able to raise money for the purpose. 

'i’lA Commeree Member sidiii it ted that the Tariff Boaril’s proposal about a subsidy was 
iogieai, iiut the Government of Iiioui had to take a broader and different view of its 
obiigJit joiis. IIm hoped the House would aceept, his lesdution and enable the industry 
to siiiv.ve. He assured them that if the conditions later on chaiiged he would come 
again to the House with his proposal, 

>.r Wiliougiiby CAUKY, of the Titagliar Mills, speaking on b'diaif of tlie industry, 
said tiieie V. l ie at present eight mills in India which hail shut down owing to tlie rise in 
ixeiiaii^ ' and clinlly b<-eiius'‘ ol loreign compel it ton. The competition horn Scandinavia 
and (li ! n.any In-lore tlie War ma.te all Indian companies lose, hut fiuring tin* War this was 
iiiiulf u; . Alt' r tin* War foieigu competition had again come in ami, hetp(‘d by <|eprec.iate«! 
exehajig' was Hgain umleiseiiing the Indian paper nulls. He was indeht.edj both to the 
Govi riimeid of Indhi and to llie Tariff Hoard hr their proposals for protection, and, 
although t lies'- did not give what the imiusiiy wanieil^ they would jiccept hall !i loaf lather 
I hail s':..i V. , and he appeaje.t to t he House to Jose no tim<* in passing t he Government’s 
pioposalh oil that day. He lelt that the Hunna Govcrnnienr bad not given tlieni a propel 
op, iMit un ty to go ami .■slaliiish iiiiiU t here, .^s r<gurd.s the soda process Sir Willoughby 
said tins iiad aln-aily Iven Irieil by this lirrn. bur had not pi oved on a large scale the 
success winch 111.- Tai iff Hoard aiilieipated it w.-uld prove to be. 

(h)iii inuing, Sir Willoughby Carey emphaoised that tlie Tariff Hoard liad not provided 
against excliange lluctuat ions. He hoped llu' Government would make a six-moiitldy 
ufljusiiuent in duty on the basis ol exchange lluci nation with a view to maintaining 
protect ion at t!ie level now proposeil to be granted. He feared that the proposal might 

retard the growth of the paper industry from wood pulp, which was ipiite ill abundance 
111 India. 

Mr. ivEljKAH moved his amendment t hat grass should also he specilioally mentioned 
111 the resolution giving protection to bamboo pulp. Grass and bamboo were two rival 
raw materials of e<iual value for the paper-making indubtry and I here was no reason to 
Ignore them. The ameinlnu-nt, liowever, was rejected by 4‘.> votes to 40. 

Mr. Jiama IVKNGAU moved that the. Tariff Hoard’s lecommi-ndation be accepted 
entirely, namely, the grant of protection for five years and assistance to the two companies 
to tlie «-xtenl of Its. 'JO lakhs under conditions impoBt*d liy the Government. Mr. lyengai 
bold that the Hoaril had proposed protection because they cotisidered that, by advancing 
or guaranteeing Ks. llO lakhs the Governmeut should be ahie to eslablisli tlie potential itiea 
of bam 1)00 pulp, both from the sulphite and the soila processes. This amendment too 
was rejected. 

Mr. Naoroji DUMASIA moved that super calender paper, iraportcil in reels, should 
be excluded from the protective liuty as this kind of paper was not proiluced in India at 
all. Mr. H. Das and Mr. Cocke buppoued his amendment. 
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Sir Charles INNKS said fclie Ciovern meat's didi('Uii> was that the Tariff liciaid con- 
sidered the matter faily and did not exempt super caleiidai pap>;r. He did nut want any 
|)aper to be hit, but his difficulty was the Tariff couclusious H.‘ left the House 

to decide the matter. 

The House accepted Mr. Damasia's proix>8al. 

Mr. llangaswami lYKNQAli moved the arld;iit<n id th** following rider : “ This 

Assembly lurtiier recommends that the recoinmcudarions of the Tariff Board for the grant 
of a loan or subnidies to tirins with a view to fully oxpJoic possibilities of the manufacture 
of paper from bamboo by sulphite, or sotla, or other proces-i should be accepted in principle 
and that further invesiigatluiis be made in accordance with the recooimcndatious of the 
Tariff Boarii as to the raoai. effective manner in which assistance may be given to all 
companies or linns that are prepared to explore the possibilities on a commercial scale." 

Sir Basil BliAf’KKTT said the Assembly had already rejected Mr. Kama Iyengar's 
proposition which raised the same issue. He gavi* the assurance that the observations in 
the statement of objects and reasons did not pronounce a decision on the general policy 
of a subsidy and loan but liad oniy rejected the grant of assistance in the manner proposed 
by the Tariff Board, nor was the observation In the statement of objects anti reasons 
any censure on the. policy followed by Ministers in iLe Tran.*- 1 erred ti*-ld. Tne Government 
had not at all considered the oroud issue of subhiilieb aud I'le llousi^ should not, without 
tully considering this issue, commit itself to any patficuiar policy. 

Mr. llaiigabwami Iyengar’s amendment wae rejerfeti by ri2 votes to 3<i . The tkibatc 
had not eonciudcil wlien the House adjaurnwl. 

At. the next hitting of the Assembly' on t tie 1 tTH .SKpTEMBKK Mr. JOSHl moved 
luat the protection, as proposed, be granted provi«led ~( 1 ) That the company recedving 
assistance shall produce a certificate from any officer appointed by the Qoverumeiit 
ol’ India for that purpese that the labour cond!r,ions pievailing in the works of the 
company are, satisfactory : (2) that the Government of India arc given such represen- 
tation on the board of directors of every company rc(»-;i\ ing the ahsislancc as the 
Government of India may consider adequate; (H) Jial the company receiving the 
.assistance shall undertake to pay aii amount to the Government of India out of the 
balance which may remain of the profits aftei the distilbution of 8 per cent, dividend 
to the sliareholdeih of the company, ei^ual to the amount wliicli the cuiupany may have 
leceived t.fiiougb the rise in prices of paper due to the imposition of the protective duly. 

Mr. doshi laid stress on the fact that he was act uated by a desire to safeguard the 
interests of the taxpayer and the interests of ialxiurcrs. 

Sir tlliaiieh INNE8, while admiring the pertiaacity and sincerity of Mi, Joshi, 
opposed the amendment us laying down couilitions which could not in practice be worki^d. 
By appointing officiiis they would be merely appointing spies, whose piebcncc would 
disturb the relations between employers and «•Inployeci. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad SIN HA thought there was nothing revolutionary in tlie amend- 
ment, which only attempted to concede to tlio tax-payers what was due to them. 

Tile amendment was lost by .‘58 votes to 37. The resolution was carried. 

Sir Charles INNKS then moved for leave to introduce the Bill providing for the 
fostering and development of the bamboo paper industry in British India. In the 
hlateineut of objects anil reasons it was staled that the Government accepted the Tariff 
Board’s proposal to impose a protective <lut.y of one anna per pound on printing paper 
and writing paper as bpecilied in the schedult . The Govirnment, however, considered 
that as the grant ot loans or habsidies in the manner suggested by the Board was open 
to grave objections, the period for which protection ebould be granted should be seven 
years instead of five yeais, as proposed. Sir (’harJes Ir.nrs did not make a speech in 
introducing the F»ill. 

Mr. CIIAMaN liAli opposed the introduction of : he Bill. He said that the Tariff 
Board m their report bad laid down that thesi; paper niilis did not fulfil the coaditions 
laid down by the Kiseul Commissiou. The industry was not an infant one and , mori over 
most of the mills were European-owned. 

Dofipitc opposition, the Bill was then introducci; . to. asking tl.i* Assenibiy to take 
tbs* Bill into consideration, Sir Charles INS ES said it was nothing but a corollary to the 
resolution passeil a few minuto before. 

Mr. CHAMAN BAli opposed consideration of the, Bih, Th‘> papei induplry, he salt, 
tiad made tremendous profits during the War. The trouble in the industry was due to 
Tuismanagement anti Uad ti-chnietil knowledge. Most of the mills were cither Euro|>ean 
or Kuropean-inanaged. 
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Sir (niarlfip INKES, in moving that the Bill be paBsod, referred to Mr. Dumasia's 
Amendment that the protective duty be not imposed on super calendered paper imported 
m reels and said that this matter would be considered by the Government in consultation 
with the Advisory Committee attached to the Department of Commerce, and if it was 
found tliat protection should not be given to it, then the Government would bring forward 
an amendment during the next session. If the decision was for a protective duty then 
they would report to the Asserabiy. Hr made this announcement after consulting 
the members opposite, especially because he had received telegrams from Allahabad and 
Madras saying that, if this amendment lor exclusion from the protective duty was made 
to super-ealendeiefi paper it would place some papers in an unfair position in their 
competition with the “ Times of India jiJustrated Weekly.” 

Mr. M. K. ACIIAKYA regretted that the Government had accepted the suggesttion that 
they should give liuauciai help to such industries as required it. It was a pity that 
none of the Us. 21 lakhs that the Government would get by protective duties by practi- 
cally taxing education would be. used to give financial assistance to any struggling 
c;ompany. 

Sir Hari Bingh GOUK contended that the industry as a whole should get protection 
And not merely the bamboo paper industry. 

Sir Basil BJ.,ACIvETT maintained that, the Bill was framed in accord nance with the 
Tariff Board’s rrcomm»'ndations It did not commit the Government to give protection 
to the paper industry in general, but only to the bamboo pap(!r industry. The 
Governmeuf, would not he justified in making a grant, or a loan, or a subsidy to 
any particular paper mid. The Us. 21 lakhs which M r. Acharya expected would come 
jO the Goveinmrnt levenue. might be used in relieving provincial contributions, and 
fO that extent tlierc might be a stimulus given to education. The Bill was then passed. 

Criminal Procedure Code. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN then moved that the Bill further to amend 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1923, lio taken into coiiBideration. The Home 
Member said that since the passing of the Criminal Procedure Code Amend- 
ment Act certain difficulties had been brought to light by the Local Govern- 
ments and judicial authorities. The provisions of the Bill were to remedy 
those defects, which were all of a minor character and there was no substance 
in them. The House was w ell aware what Section 109 was. Prior to the amend- 
ment of 1923 the effect of section 109 of the Code was that courts had discretion 
to award either simple or rigorous imprisonment in case of proceedings being 
taken against atiyoiie. The effect of the amendment of 1923 was to take away 
that discretion and award only simple imprisonment. The present Bill attempt- 
ed to restore it. The speaker said several Local Governments had represented 
that most of the persons against whom proceedings were taken under 
Section 109 were men for whom simple imprisonment was quite unsuitable. 
Concluding, Sir Alexander wished that cither the House would pass the Bill 
as proposed, or would reject it. 

The House rejected the amendment of Mr. Amarnath DUTT, that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Committee which the Home Member had 
opposed. 

Mr. KANGACHAKIAR objected to Clause 2 by which the Govt, wanted 
to restore the powers to send to rigorous imprisonment persons who were 
unable to find security because of possessing no ostensible means of livelihood. 
It was improper that any civilised government should rigorously confine 
persons simply because they had no ostensible means of livelihood. Only 
two years ago this Assembly lemoved the discretion from the magistrates to 
send persons to rigorous imprisonment and no necessity had been shown for 
the restoration of the discretion. 
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Sir Hari Singh Gour supported Mr. Rarigachariar in oppjsing the clause. 
Mr. Tonkinson pointed out that the povrer to send a person to rigorous 
imprisonment would be used only at the discretion of the Magistrate and not 
necessarily at all times. Sir Henry Staiiyon supported the Bill. Mr. 
Venkatapati R^^u and Mr. Belvi opposed the removal of the discretion. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN asked whether the Assembly was going to 
turn down every measure intended to support law and order. If so, let it 
say so. The change in the law removing discretion was made without con- 
sulting Local Governments, and now not only all Local Governments but 
jail officers and executive officers were unanimous that discretion must be 
restored. If the Assembly was not going to give discretion to the Magistrates 
then it was far better to remove Section 109 itself from the Code. 
There was no political flavour about the proposed change. It was moved 
solely with a desire to defend the hearths and homes of the people. Let the 
Assembly consider this point carefully. 

Clause 2 of the Bill was then pressed and lost by 52 votes to 51. Sir 
Alexander Muddiman did not move for the passage of the Bill as amended. 

The Assomby next considered and passed the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Limitation Act, as reported by the Select Committee, and the Bill 
to amend the law relatiiig to testamentary sucx^ession as passed by the 
Council of State. 

Bounty for Steel Industry. 

On the 15TH SEPTEMBER, the Assembly re-assembling, Sir Charles 
INNES moved his resolution asking the House to agree to the grant of a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 60 lakhs bounty to the steel industry up to the Slst March, 1927, 
of which Rs. 18| lakhs are to be paid up to the 3Ut March, 1926. His 
resolution, he said, i)ropo8od further assistance till March, 1927, when the 
Steel Protection Act expired and after which the whole question would be 
reconsidered. Sir Charles confesssed that the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board came to the Government with a shock. Of course, the Tariff 
Board was logical in its views, but it did not take into account several 
considerations which the Government must take. He recalled that when 
the Government granted a bounty of Rs. 50 lakhs the Government were more 
generous than the proposal of the Tariff Board. He claimed that they had 
succoodod in extricating the industry from a serious position, and the 
Chairman of the Tata Iron and Steel Company had admitted it. 

There was a considerable increase in consumption and large stocks of 
the Company had been cleared up. The policy of Protection had proved 
effective and as it continued to become effective there was bound to be a 
fall in the receipts under Customs. Ho assured the House that a modifica- 
tion of the Board's proposal did not in the least mean that the Government 
had weakened in its policy of protecting the steel industry. 

Sir Charles reminded the House that the bounties wore a very much 
more generous form of assistance than an increase in duties. His reasons for 
modification of the Ik)ard’6 proposals were, firstly, that the Board’s estimato 
of receipts was only an estimate, and that in any case a margin of Rs. 24 
lakhs was too small, considering other commitments, as they could not bo 
too generous to one firm .at the expense of other legitimate claimants upon 
them. But the most important reason was one which the Tariff Board could 
not take into account, namely, that bounties were rather a demoralising form 
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of assistaijcc and made a firm rely too much upon the Government and too 
little upon its own efforts. He admitted he was treading delicate ground, 
hut he recalled that he made an appeal to the Tata Company in May, 1924, 
and repeated it last January in asking the Company to co-operate with the 
Government and the Legislature. He hoped the Chairman of the Tata 
Company would bear him out when he said there had been hitherto no 
response to that appeal, and it was this feature which worried the speaker 
most. 

The House must remember that two-thirds of the capital of this Com* 
pany was in the form of second preference shares, the interest on which was 
cumulative. For the past throe years about Bs. 50 lakhs of interest had 
been accumulated, and there was a load of debt amounting to over Es. 
croros. The House must send a message to the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany that it expected the Company to take the matter in hand and fully 
eo-oporatc in putting the industry on a sound and healthy basis. They had 
placed a heavy burden upon the country. The Tariff Board estimated that 
burden at about Rs. li croros. In addition to that they had paid to this 
one Company Rs. lakhs during the life of the Act. He thought they 

had been very generous to the Company. His proposal was to last the life 
of the Steel Protection Act. 

Sir Pu rushotamdas THAKURDAS oballengod the Government oi>only 
to state its view, and suggested that the whole matter of the company’s 
affairs be referred to a cominitfoc of the House. 

Sir Basil BLACKl/J’l' said the (lovernment and the House were 
anxious that the li dian steel industry should be built up. They were pre- 
pared to allow a icaronablo return on capital actually engaged in the produc- 
tion of steel, but the tax payer could not be expected to T»ay for interest on 
secoiid preference sbaies which had accumulated. 

Sir Charles Innes’s resolution was carried. 

Railway Account and Audit 

1 here was a heated discussion over Mr. Sim’s i)roposaI to seiniratc audit 
from accounts on the Fast Indian Railway as an experimental measure. 
Mr. SIM said liis pioposnl was sequel to the separation of railway accounts. 
It would make the spei dir’g authorities res]»on.siMe for the aecoiints, and they 
would have an ii de]»eiideiit audit which they never had before. 

Mr. KELKAR’S motion for the adiournment of the div^-cussion to the 
Delhi session was supported by Mr. Neogy and Mr. PJangaswami Iyengar, 
but was roicctcd l.y 59 votes to and Mr. Sim’s rosoliitioii was finally 
passed by 67 votes to 14, after the acceptance of amendments specifically 
bringing the areouiits staff under the control of the Financial Commissioner, 
and pioviding that difference of opinions between the accounts oflicor and 
the Agent bo rc]ioited to the Standing Finance Committee on Railways. 

All supplementary demands were granted except the one moved by 
Sir Basil Blackett under Stamps, which was rejected last March and was 
again rejected on this day, the majority being of opinion that it should be 
charged to capital and not to revenue. The Oudh Courts Supplementary 
Bill was also passed. 

Disqualification of Electors. 

On the 16TH SEPTEMBER the Assembly discussed two noiroilicial 
resolutions and carried them both in the face of Government opposition. The 
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first resolution was moved by Pandit Shamlal NEHRU and was carried by a 
majority of one vote after the acceptance of an amendment by Mr. Rangaswa- 
mi Iyengar. The resolution in its amended form urged the removal of all 
restrictions against persons who had undergone imprisonment for criminal 
offences from standing as candidates for election to the Legislatures. Pandit 
Shamlal said that if the Government really wanted co-operation, it should 
remove the bar. Mr. Rangasuarni Iyengar urged the removal of the 
restrictions which at present fettered the right of constituencies to elect their 
representatives. Ho wanted India to have the same practice as England. 

Prince Akram Elussaiji, Colonel Crawford and several other member?; 
opposed the resolution, while several speakers supported the motion. 

The Homo Member said he was perfectly ready to see all those who 
wore anxious to co-operate hy constitutional methods come into the Logisla- 
turo. Most countries had disqualifying provisions, indeed the conviction of 
a person for breaking the law was prima facie evidence that ho was not 
desirable person, but ho admitted that there wore special conditions existin;.: 
at present, and assured the House that the Government, by altering the rule^; 
raising the limit to one year, and allowing the Local Governments to use 
their discretion, had done all it reasonably could to meet the wishes of the 
House. He, personally, would have preferred some automatic provision 
rather than the discretionary powers of Local Governments, but it was im- 
possible to do that and to define the offences involving moral turpitude. 

Suspension of Cotton Excise duly. 

I’he second resolution discussed was moved by Sir PurshotanKias 
'rilAKURDAS who suggested suspending the collection of the Cotton Excise 
Duty for the rest of the financial year. He said the fact that prevention was 
better than cure, that the condition of the industry was very criiioa! and that 
over 30,000 millhands were now out of employment, should make the Govt, 
realise the gravity of the situation and assist the industry. If assistance was 
not given, it would oidy prove that the only way they could obtain relief was 
from a national government. As regarded the financial aspect of the <iuestion, 
ho believed that the Govornmeut had more than adequately strengthened their 
finances, but the will to use thorn to abolish the excise duty was wanting. 

Sir Hasil BLACKET, on behalf of the Government, oxplaiiied the attitude 
of the Govorninont and advised the Assembly to have the debate adjourned. 
Suspension of the duty, ho said, was equivalent to abolition of the duty. It 
would be difficult to re-iraposo the duty in April if it was suspended now. 

It was not practical politics. There was a large staff employed at a cost of 
Rs. 70,000 to Rs. 80,000 on collection of the duty. What were they to do 
when the duty was suspended ? If the duty wore siispoiided it would mean 
a loss of Rs 80 to Rs. !)0 lakhs and the millowners, when once the duty was 
suspended, would produce so much and stop producing after April. Thereby 
there would be a loss of Rs. 50 lakhs in the Budget for next year. The 
Government could not find money in the present year's Budget to suspend 
the collection of the duty in the middle of the financial year. Moreover, if 
there was a surplus there might bo demands for remission of Provincial Con- 
tributions and such other demands. Neither the Govoiiiment nor the 
Assembly could conceivably, however serious thoir financial situation might 
be, short of a real calamity, re-impjso this duty next April if it was suspend- 
ed DOW. If the Assembly wanted a subsidy for the cotton mill industry then 
let it say so, but not briug in this indirect aud round-about manner a motion 
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for the virtual abolition of the cotton excise duty. If the Assembly passed 
the resolution the Government would treat it as a strongly expressed desire 
of the House for consideration of the question of the abolition of the duty if 
f /lancial considerations permitted at the time of the next Budget. 

Mr. Kasturbhai LALBHAl, supporting the resolution, said the time had 
])asBed when lip sympathy could alleviate the situation. Unless something 
was done now a grave situation would arise which would be beyond remedy. 
As to the ([uestion of referring the matter to the Tariff Board, he said 
the matter was fully considered by the Fiscal Commission. Suggestions like 
those wore intended to postpone help. 

Sir Charles INNES pointed out that the analogy of protection given to 
the stool industry did not apply because it was only for one firm, whereas 
the cotton mill industry contained no less than 150 mills all over India. He 
doubted very much if the suspension of the cotton excise duty would touch 
the fringe of the real problem facing the cotton mills. It was not practical 
politics to re-iinpose the duty in April when once it was suspended. Tha 
Commerce Member asked why the millowners shirked an enquiry of the 
whole position by the Tariff Board. He suspected the millowners had not a 
strong case to make out. 

Sir PUKSHOTAMDAS replied that he wanted not a favour but justice 
and their birthright on behalf of the textile industry of India. AVheii the 
millowners were not anxious for an enquiry why wore the Government 
anxious for an enquiry 1 The attitude of the Government of India clearly 
showed that the textile industry could not expect relief. It was no use 
appealing to Madi'iis and the Punjab benches and hinting that if the duty 
was Buspoiided there would be no remission in Provincial Contributions- 
But ho assured the Finance Member that next March the Assembly would 
extract from the Finance Member al)olitioii of the cottori excise duty. 

Sir Ihisil Blackett said he had referred to an enquiry by the Tariff 
i)oard because it was the Millowners* Association which had suggested the 
imposition of a higher import duty on yarn and cloth below 30 counts on 
grounds of protection, 

Sir Purshotanulas Thakurdas*.s resolution was put and carried by 57 
\ ote.s to 32. 

On the 17T1I SEPTEMBER, the last day of the session, the Assembly, 
though faced with an official agenda of considerable length, was not in a 
moorl to discuss controversial issues. Accordingly, the discussion of the Home 
Member’s resolution regarding the Standing Committees on Hindu and 
Mahomedaii law, as recommended by the Muddiman Committee, and the 
<*oii8idoration of the Trade Union Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, 
were adiournod to the Delhi session. 

Sir Bhupeiidraiiath Mitra and Mr. Chartres opposed the adjournment 
motion as they considered it to bo of a dilatory character. 

Mr. Joshi, Mr. 1). P. Siiiha and Mr. Chaman Lai considered the time 
loo short and the attondanco too small too consider such an important question. 

The House passed the Home Members resolution accepting the Muddi- 
man Committee’s recommendation in respect of female franchise, and also 
accepted the Commerce Member’s resolution proposing an amendment of the 
Steel Protection Act so as to empower the Government to pay by way of 
boui.ties on wagons a sum not exceeding Rs. 21 lakhs during the three 
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financial years commencing the Ist Aprili 1924, instead of a sum not exceed- 
ing Rs. 7 lakbs in each of these financial years. 

Trade Taxation Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett next introduced the Trading Taxation Bill. One of 
the resolutions of the Imperial Economic Conference, 1923, was to the effect 
that the several Parliaments of Great Britain, the Dominions, and India 
should be invited to enact at the earliest opportunity a declaration that the 
general and particular provisions of its Acts or Ordinances imposing taxation 
shall bo deemed to apply to any commercial or industrial enterprise carried 
on by or on behalf of any other such Governments, in the same manner in 
all respects as if it were carried on by or on behalf of a subject of the British 
Crown. This resolution has been accepted by the Government of India, 
and the present Bill has been drawn up in order to give effect to it. The 
Bill follows, with suitable modifications, the wording of Section 25 of the 
British Finance Act, 1925. 

The House disposed of formal business by agreeing to amendments made 
})y the Council of State in the Age of Consent Bill and the Coal Grading Hill, 
and also passed the following Bill as passed by the Council of State:— Criminal 
Tribes Bill, Cotton Transport Bill, Madras, Bengal and Bombay Children's 
Act Supplementary Bill, Ports Bill, and the Repealing Bill. 

Sir B. N. Mitra introduced a Bill amending the Factories Act to carry 
out administrative improvements. The House agreed to circulate the Bill. 

The Finance Member moved for the grant of Ks. 1 7 lakbs for capital 
outlay on the Security Printing Press now charged to capital according to the 
Assembly's wishes. He made it clear that charging to capital this particulai 
expenditure should in no way bo taken to infringe the right of the Govern- 
ment to follow the policy which had so far been in practice. The TIuuso 
accepted the motion. 

The Assembly adjourned sine die. 
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'J'iift ( ouiicil <>t Stati* in-id Tlif liint bitting of the vviiitei scsbiou on iljt- 22ii(l Januan 
Mi icailV llouhc, Dtliii. Tin n- was a fairiy Jargf att^ndanci* of members. Sir Henry 
Moucru'fE-Siuitli, tlir I'rohident, occupii^i the chair. 

Sir Nantbirnha SAJtMA, u*a<l(‘r of Iht* House, accorded a cordial welcome to Sir Hcnij 
'loncrnff-Siriif ii with whom he had iwen associated tor a number of years, both as a 
. oxi'Officia) find as an official. A heiieb of speecher* followed from all sections ot ttu 
House eiidoibirig tlie La%% Member’s observations. 

Mr. ^KTHNA tin-ri moved a resolution <;xpressing “profound borrow at the sad and 
, /i.iiiaturi' death of Mr. Montiigu, wIjo as Uinler-Secretary and Jatt r as Secretary of k'^'tate 
ao reiidereil very Vi.iuaiiie and distinguished service to India. 

Ml. SKTMNA next moved fiiat the Government of India should urge upon the Hritisfi 
lioveinnu iii '.hat effect be given to tlie recommendation of the. Lytton Committee that the 
< xist'-nu ijar upon the aduussion of Indian Btudents to the rniversity Office rw’ Training 

t orps (m Kngijind) sii<»u)(i be removed. f<ord Jla’vlinson, on of the Governmenf, 

accepted the resolution which was carried. 

The I’rovhlent l*'und IHli 

im t he i^TTH JANOAlv V an mteit sting dibcusbion toofk place on a forma/ niotiot. 
oved i»> Mi.OHEHaU (Home Sec let ary) asking foi tfie concurrence of the (’ouncil to 

■ o- UM/Vuiioni made by tiie Legisiativo ebsembly in Siptember last, in tiic Hill )»aBHed 
y tin* Oi/umv.l of Stale icJating to the Government aim other I’jovident Kunds. 

When the liii; was jtjissvd in the (’ouncil in Sept* mbi t last there was a pro visioi' 
V. i I leJj enal/ied the t nipioyer to deduct from tie- amount pajab’.e to the employee certain 
b.iuib of moiity. It was laid /lowii that in the case of cifUtrifiutory provident funds, 

• .laf is, in e/*M > (d luiids ill which hoili the employoi and the /-mplnyee contribut,e«I, the 

• Tipioyrf “ can dc<lucl (a) any amount due iiiwfer a liability incurii-d by him (employe! ) 

. vii noi exei'Mlii-g 1 1n- total amount ot the enipJoyei’s coiifribui ions credited t(.' the account 
' i tiie impli-yc aiul (d any interest oi incrcineTil whicti hasacc’.iied on such contribut ions. 

.:id (It) wln ;r til/ employee iias fmu /iismiBse/l fi-om employment, or wlierc. be resifinb 
\ ice wiiliiii hn- y/ ai> oi Vniploynunt, tlo- whole (*r any part of the amount of any 
, ucli coutrd/utioiib (pan! liv employer), inteiest (»r increm/'id 

Wticii the I'liil went down l<» ti c l,cgisiutiv<‘ Ashcuibly *. t.e iioa-ofticiaiB deleted the 
-i/iiid e.luuK’, that is, the clause wliich enablcH tlie employer to foiieit the provident fuiuf 
cimti ibution /d tlie /■mployei in the case of dismissal or rebignat ion of the employee 
ucl ore liv( years’ serviee. flu main objection advanced by non-official.s in the Aswmbly 
■igaiiiht tliih piovision was tliat it would be unjust on the part of an employer to give the 
1 mpioyee a diiiible punishment, not only of dismiBsal (someiiuus w iiliout sufficient reaHOiiH) 

; ui aibo ot ioileiiuie of the amount earned for woik. It was further jioiiited out by 
:.on-offieiais in tlie Assembly that labourers were sometimcp diBiuisseil because of their 

■ Miiing iabour unions. The Assembly, for these reasons, deleted the si-coml clause. 

Mr. rHAHWlCK (Secr/’tary' ;n Department of Commerce and Hail ways), in a spirited 
^i»e^ch, urged the rotoration of this clause, wiihoui which, he said, a good Bill would 
1 vcome a l»u«l law, t’cnti ihutory provident funds were largely blurted by railway 
administ rat ions in the inteiests of tf«eir employees but for obscure rrasons lhi‘ Assembly 

■ jccted t he souml provision iti the original Ibii. Employees were /lismibsed only aflei 
; go/nl case iiH/l Iweii found agaiubt ihem. Mo one, fie coi.leiided, was dismissed aibitiariiy 
. \ a railway adminibtratioti and it any one was dismisse/i aibitraiily the remedy must 
{ <• fouiui, iKit thiough a Bill (»1 this dcsci ipt ion, but by oilier nnans. Bast year eigl-.t 

*:lw:iyb disbur-'^eil Hs. ami one-fourth lakbs to their employees and only Us, 25,000 
v.ae wit iihi J/i on account diMM-v-a amf misr^nduct, like imti and interference with 
\ unii n punstagi i 
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The Coancil adopted Mr. Chadwick’s amciidiueiit amid n few dissentient voices and 
tberebj restored the provision in the original Bill. 

* Encoaragement of Indian An 

On tho 28TII JANUARY the Coancil of Statt* discusst'd Mr. Iliiroon Jaffor’s resolu- 
tion asking for the immediate appointmtnt of a coraninttse to formulate a scheme of 
icholarships and prizes lor Indian art students engage<l in painting, sculpture, architecture 
and artistic crafts. The mover said his resolution was really nothing but a translation 
into practical form of suggestions made by Sir Ocorge Liojd who diil so much for Indian 
Art in connectinu with the itombay School of Art Sir George Lioyd has suggested that 
the Central Govcrnineiit should establish a *• Prize of Delhi" and that stmieiits qualifying 
in sculpture and painting, and perhaps in architi^cture and artistic crafts, as winner of 
the Prize should be admitted to a central iiismutiou, a kind of Villa Medici, there to 
reap the fullest; atlvantagus of a period of three or iMur years’ piiriting and modelling. 

Mr. SKTilNA moved an amendment as an addition to the resolution, suggesting that 
a central institution be opened where scholarship- holders and prize-men may continue 
their work lor a period of three or four years. 

Mr. A. B. IjRV (Industries D partmeut S*‘eretary) said that the attitude of the Gov- 
etiiment was on*‘ of ext rem-* sympathy with the proposals but. l.lie Government could not 
accept the resolution as it stood. The arnendmimt compict-dy ali.errd t he aspect of the 
oi'igitial res dution and the Government could nor commit itself one way or tlie other on 
this question with such short notice. 

Alter further (liseussioii the resolution and the amendment were boiled down to the 
proposition that the Gov. iument should consider the advisability of formulating a scheme 
(>f scholarships ami prizes for Indian art stu lents eng.igeii in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture ami artistic crafts ami to establish a central lusutution where scholarsli ip-holders 
and priz'mieii may continue their work for a periOvl of three or four years. This proposi- 
l:on was accepted by tlie Goverument and carried unanimously. 

Prper Currency Act Ammeudmeiit. 

On the r>TH FKIlllUAllV the Council of State, paused without araenciraent two Bills 
which came up from tlie Legislative Assembly. The first was the Bill to amemi the- 
Paper Currency Act, I'JJll, in onler to raise the permissible limit of investment in the 
Cttiieiicy Pteserve from P».s. 85 croros to Us. 100 crores, so that additional currrncy migtit 
be provid«-d witili a vi«-w to prevent excessive momentary striiigeucy during any busy trade 
season. Mr, MrVVATTKRS (Kinane-e Secretary), who moved for consideration of the 
Bill, trav<Mso<] mainly tiiC argumeutK that had been advanced by Sir Basil Blaeki'tt in the 
Assembly, lie emphasised that tho P>ili was beueiictai, nec< ssary and a safe measure,, 
iuiemlt'd to deal with the ittci'i^ase in trade that was expifCted as a result of four consecu- 
tive good morir-oous. lie added that tie recognised that ideas of currency reform were in 
tlie air, but the lumlameutal questions of this reform could not be ruslied, and, as His 
Kxccllency tho Vi<*«!roy pointed out in his opening speech. If world conditions continued 
to improve us they had br«*n improving for some tune past then t he time was not far 
disiant when an authoritative committee would be appoiutnl to recommended the lines 
of curroney reform. Tiie Bill was taken into consideration ami passed. 

Workmen’s Breach of Coulraci, 

On the motion of Mr. CRFUAil, tlie Council took into consideration the llill to rept^al 
certain ciiaetmcnls whereby breaches of contract by labourers arc punishable under the 
(h'jmiual JiJiw. Mr. (’rerar cmphasisetl that the Bill was brought forward in fdlfilracut 
of the pledge, given by the Govrum'-nt to the Assembly on two motions and with the 
approval of tlie Secretary of State. This Bill loo wa.s tak-'n into consideration and passed. 

Natal Pioroughs Ordinance. 

On tlie llTir FEBRUARY the Council of State re-assernbled to dispose of two non- 
offieial resolutions. Tlie lirst reso.ul.ioii was in the natiir* of Mr. SETIINA urging tho 
c.x])eilicncy of taking steps to secure the auuuiineiit of th«* Natal Boroughs Ordinance to 
which assent had been given by the (iovc'inor-Gencral of Sout h Africa. Mr. Sethna did 
not move the resolution and in wir.tidrawing it he more or less repeated the explanation 
given by Sir Devaprasad Sarbailhikari a few da»s ago. Mr. Sethiia, who was himscJi a niciii- 
ber of the deputation to the Viceroy said he rcturne*! qu.tr eonvinced that the Governtueiit, 
of Inilia were in right earnest and he felt conideiit that the Viceroy and his Government 
would leave no stone unturned till they brought about au honourable scltlcineut of. this 
•vexed question. 

26 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

Military Training W Indians. 

Baja Sir Ilampal SINGH thrn moved bis rcsolulion recommending to the Government 
(a) to raise the strength of the University Tiaining Corps so as to meet the demands of 
the Universities ol the different I'rovmces for givingmilitary^trainingtosuchoftheir 
studeniB as are physically lit, and, (b) to extend to members of the University Training 
Corps tlie same privileges as are being enjoyed by members of the Auxiliary Force. 

In moving his resolutiun Kaja Sir Ham pal Singh said thej various enactments passed 
from time to time for the formation of volunUer corps did not debar Indians from 
admission into tliose corps hut in practice only veiy U w Indians got admission. This 
uncalled for obstruction by executive orders on racial considerations was strongly felt by 
Indians. There weie no avenues for Indians of education, status and position to get 
military training of any kind. Only enrolment in the cavalry and infantry branches of 
the service and non>commissioii('d and commissioned rau.ks of the second order were 
open to a certain class and that too on iuadetjuatc pay and with no status. The 
Esher Committee had laid stress on the impoitance of enecuraging l^niversity Corps 
and even th<^ Provincial G(» vein incuts were not averse to i'>eir development. The 
Universities had become eouscious of their duties towards their 'dndents as regards 
military training. In the I’niteil J'rovinces the Allahabad, Benares and Aligarh Univer- 
sities had expressed their readiiuss to intro<luce compulsoiy training, it would be 
unstatesiiiuniike on the part of the Government not to encourage and foster the very 
legitimate, aspirations of young educated Imlians lor the ticfeiice of tlieir count ry. The 
Goveriiinein was pledged to carry out a sclumeof second line defence and there should 
be no Imlf-heartedncss in carrying it out. It was an admitted lact that tlie Uiiiveisity 
Training Corps did not enjoy the same privileges, rights and concessions as did the 
Auxiliary Force. He thereloie apjaalcd to the Government to accept his recommendations. 

Hi 6 Excellency Lord ]lA^VLlNSON said he found himself in agreement with seme of 
the rcmaiks ol Baja Sir Karajial Singh. All the points which he had raised formed some 
of the subjects gone into by the Auxiliaiy and Teriitorial Force Committee, presided over 
by Sir John Shea, and a pi omim lit member of which was Sir Bivaswaniy Aiyer. This 
Committee had signed an unanimous report about a fortnight ago which ‘would bt* published 
on the 24th February. Coiieluding, he said ; “ 1 cannot tell you what the repoii coiilainB 
and what the Government is going to do. I should hke to accept the resolution but 1 
cannot do it now. I am leluctant at the same lime to oii]iose it, knowing as 1 do tliat the 
desires of Baja Sir llannial Singh and his suppoittrs aie met to a very Jaige extent by the 
proposals of the Committcii . I ihercfoie would appeal to you to liave the, discussion post- 
poned till after the report is published. 

Event uall the discussion was postponed tiJ] a fortnight after publication of the Keport. 

On the J6TH FElJBUABy Mi. VAMIN EUAN moved for leave to iiitioduce a Bill 
to amend the Inlciest Act, in older to piovide that no cieditor,whciLerofastcuiedor 
unsrcuied load, shat be ( milled to n cover by tun interest exceediiig the principal amount 
originally lent or due .a the dale of suit, whichever is less, and that this piovision shall 
not apply to usulractuary mortgages. 

Mr. Crerar, Home Stcreiary opposed the introduction of the Bill. 

The motion for leave to intio<lucc the Bill was lost, 21 voting against it and ]C for it. 

Ganges Water Enquiry 

Sir Devaprasad SABBADIJIlvAlll moved for the appointment of a C'ommittrc of mem- 
bers ot both the Council of State ami the Assembly and of 'Officials to examine and report 
on the question of tlie supply ef Ganges water at and below Naruia and to advise as 
to the necessary quantity of uiiobstucted water that should be allow'cd to escape at Narora 
in order to meet fully the n (luiienunts of the situation created by the pilgrim traffic. 
Sir Devaprasad detailed tlie vaiious stages of tlie coiitioveisy and emphasised the 
importance, of an early solution from the Hindu point of view. The importance of this 
<luestion was admitted by J.ord Hard inge and rciteiaUd by Lord Weston while he was 
Lieutenant -Govn nor ot the Ui.ind I’rovinces. The subject was in the hands of the 
Government of India as the Ganges pussetl through three ITovinces. 

Mr. LEV, Industi icB yecietaiy, opposed the resolution. He pointed out that the 
United I’lovincts Goveinmdil lad tuily considerul H e cenuine gruvances of the Hindu 
con^munity and appointed a eommiitee, which reporttil that a certain greater percentage 
of water sLouid be aJlowtd ior tin* use of pilgrims. A large portion of the cultivating 
pci)iuJutiou and some public b^’^lies lesidcnt near Naiora piotesled against this decision, 
which to them miunt loss ol Bs. 12 lakhs, but the United Brovinces Government 
(ii spite the loss, aguid to the ccnelusions cl the committee in order to satisfy Hindu 
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feeling. The Government of India did not propose to interfere with that decision becaase 
they were in complete agreement with it. 

The resolution was put and declared carried, the Government not claiming a division. 

Soldiers* Litigation Rill 

On the 17TH FEBRUARV, Mr. CRERAU moved the consideration of the Indian 
Soldiers* Litigation Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly a few days ago. After 
explaining the changes accepted by the Assembly in the Sohlicrs’ Litigation Act the Home 
Secretary pointed out that the general purpose was to remove defects and doubts contained 
in the measure and to bring it into comformity with the Limitation Act. 

The Council without iliscussiou agreed changes. This acceptance will now be inti- 
mated to the Assembly, and the Bill will be taken as passi^d because the Bill was originally 
passed in this Council and sent down to the Assembly, where a select committee was 
appointed which recommended the changes, now approved by both the Houses. 

On the motion of Mr. CHADWICK (Commerce Secretary) the Council agrt^ to the 
introduction of the Rill to ameml the Ports Act of l'J()8 regulating the bunkering of 
vessels with liquid fuel within port limits. 

Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon JAFF*EU t.hen moved a resolution recommend- 
ing full investigation at an early date into the mineral resources of Chota Nagpur and 
urging the advisability of establishing in that district a school or institute of mining. 

Mr, LEV (Industries Secretary) aasurcil tlie Council that ti e Director of Geological 
Survey had m his mind the completion of survey in Chota Nagpur district. There was 
therefore no special investigation necessary at this stage. 

In view of Mr. Ley’s speech Mr. Karandikar suggested an amendment to the resolu- 
tion. which was supported by Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy that the first portion of the 
resolution relating to investigation be dropped. The second portion about establishing 
a school was carried unanimously. 

On tlie 23HD FEBUrARV Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon JAFPER moved that 
the Provincial Governments be asked to investigate the best means of dealing quickly 
and adecjuately with mental defectives, particularly of a minor and curable kind. 

Bir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari and Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy gave wholehearted 
support to the. resolution. 

Mr. Crerar, on behalf of the Government of India, undertook to communicate to 
Local Governments, tlie proceedings on this resolution, with a strong note of sympathy. 

Khan Bahadur I'ibrahirn Haroon Jaflfer thanked members for their support of the 
resolution, and, in view of the Government’s assurance and undertaking to circulate the 
report of the debate, he withdrew the resolution. 

Criminal Law Amendment Repeal Bill. 

Mr. KARANDIKAR then moved for the consideration of the Bill passed by the Assem- 
bly in September last at the instance of Sir Hari Singh Gour, repealing Part II of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. It will be reraerabered that Part 1 of this Act was 
repealed in pursuance of the report of the Repressive Laws Committee. An attempt, was 
made by Lala Girdharilal Agarwala in the first Assembly to get the second part also repealed,, 
but it failed. Sir TIari Singh Gour induced the Assembly to pass this repealing Bill in the 
last Simla session. 

Mr. Karandikar said that under this Act the Government, could declare any associa- 
tion unlawful and there was no provision enabling the association to appeal and get. 
justice. The Act was passed in the old Imperial Legislative Council in 1908, when Sir 
Maneckjee Dadabhoy had urged that the operation of the Act should be for a stated period. 
Sir Rash Bebari Gliose had urged that it was for the Government to show that a certain 
association was unlawful. After 1911 for some time no instance occurred in which the 
Act was made applicable. From 1914 to 1918 the Defecc of India Act was put into force. 
Then came the Reforms, which it was thought would be heralded under favourable condi- 
tions. The Repressive Laws Committee recommended the repeat of this Act, but while 
the first part of it was repealed the second was allowed to remain on the statute book. II. 
was a slur on the administration of justice and the Council of IStatc must support the 
Assembly’s action. The Repressive Laws Committee had recommended that it might be 
posKible for the Government to undertake the necessary legislation to repeal this Act 
during the Delhi session of 1922. Its repeal must be expedited with the change in the 
political situation. There might be instances here and there requiring the use of this law^ 
but the country as a whole was quiet and should not be stigmatised by the continuance of 
this enactment. 
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Sir Alexander MUDDIMaN, who was present to tahe part in tl)e debate on behalf 
of GovcrnmenL opposed the motion. Mr. Karaudikar, he said, had ref ei red to the 
early tiiatory ot this enactment, but he did not mention the fact that the old 
iiBseinbly in duly, 1923, .ie]* cteo a b.inilar motion of l^ala Girdhaiilal Agarwala. If the 
Goveruioent, coUid not maintain prace by the ordinary' law then it inunt maintain it by 
bpecial lawti. No Govcinment eouhl !itfi»rd to adopt a policy of drift and allow the 
situation to y:row into proportions that would ivnuire the application of martial law. The 
Act to which Mr, Karamiikar ohjrcte*! was meant to be- used only against those associa- 
tions which ( iicouraged acts of violence or intinndal ion, aiul whose existence constituted 
a danger to the public peac*^. No one couhl object to such a law. Although a Local 
Cloveinrnent might in some cases go wj ong, the sit uai ion m India rendered it necessary 
to retain a iiieasure of this kind tin tin* staiuie hook. One of the most striking proofs of 
this was found in the fact that, within four days of t he Assembly's action in passing iSir 
Jlari Singh tloui V repealing Hill, a situation arose in Tmitna in connection with a boycott, 
niovenient necessitating tin; application of this measure. 

Moreover, as tin; Kepres.MVt; ijaws Coiurnittec itself reported, there was definite evi- 
dent* of ceitain organ satiniis encouraging acts t f violeiic'* and intimidation and in 
1922 it was found nec^^.‘•ary in iKJlii to deciaic certain associations of volunteers unlaw- 
ful, as lliey had resoitid to violence and intimulatioii and obstiucied the funeral of a 
citizen. The ( 'onmiiltef M g/< t.tui that iluy could not at ti. at juiicuire agiec to tli repeal 
of Tan ii of the Act. It might he a.gued t-y some that, since then the position had 
iniiiroveil, hut. i verytuu* knew i he sit ual ion in IJeng»al and was conviisant witli tlirgiisly 
reciiiil ol Climes in that piovince, wheie mailers liad come li> a brad. Mon over I heie 
was a daiigeious revo.iiliontu ) euiispiiacy in India and there was a leai danger to India 
from ahiouii of Lolslieviks .spreading s<ditious literature, pt'isoning tlie minds of pinceful, 
and lawahiding ciiiz- ns. I he situation in Lurma and in the J’unjab was such that the 
<Jov«rnmeut (;ould not possibly Jigiee to the npeaJ of this Act, 11 this Act was repealed 
then tlieh<‘ unlawful associations wtiuld usurp the powers of the (io\ernment and prevent, 
pracelul citizens Iroin y>ut>uing tlieir iawlul livocalioiis. At a time when the Goveiument, 
wrero dealing w'ith such difficult situations they iT(|uired tli(‘ support of ihi* Council, 
but this bill was against 1 he interests of law and orot'r aiul the ( ouncil ol ^'tatc; shoulil 
reject, it. 

Mr. KMATAUDE moved the reference of the Tdil to Select (’ommitlee, w ith a view to 
incorporate, in the existing law a provision so mat the appJieation of that law might Ic 
justifinl hefon* the Staiuling Advisory ('ouniiiltt'e after a eeilaiu period ol t iine. JSucli a 
provision would imt, only enalnc the (iovcruincnt to apply tlie law on alJ U'ccs.'-siry 
occasions l>ut wouul not. oiny enable the people, to feel sure that it was being i ight ;y 
apydied. Tins Simeudment was put and lost. 

A number of members appiove<l tbe mot ion but Mr. Kai tinrlikar said he maiiitained 
bis at til mlc because he was cou\ ,nc«d that the mistake of ll'bS must now be icctifird. 
He would nut take the disciedit of withdrawing the. bill )>ut wouhl press t he mot ion 
a vole, because it w’as time that tlicir House sliould declare itself on the <iiu stion, alter 
the Assembly had passed the liiiJ, 

Sir Alexander MUHHIM.VN emphasised that if thie bill was pressed and yiassed then 
the Governor-General must veto it. This w’as not a mere resolution recommending repeal 
of the law but it was legislation and he hoped the CUiuneii would reject t he measure 
as adviscil by Sir Dinsha Wucha, one who had yuomoUd liberal ideals in this country for 
a long period. 

The motion for consideration of the bill was put and lost, six voting for and 20 voting 
against it. 


General Discussion of the Budget 

On the 24T11 EKr.ll'lH’bV the ('ouncil of tState tlevotrd to the general iliscussion of 
the Kailway bmlget. Sir (fiiarles Innes was prisent in the t'ounciJ to “ixercise the 
right of reply to tlu- debate ". 

Mr. bELL, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, was the first to initiate the discussion. He 
welcomed Beparation of the Kail way finance, from general finance as of great advantage in 
that it would enable railways to lie run as a tMiromeTcial proyiositioii. He Wanted to know 
the detailed iiiturmation on the itductioii of four crores in the value of stores which was 
•said to have increased the cayiitai exyiendilure to that extent. This apyiearcd to be an 
unuBual term and fuither rxplanaiion must be forth-coming tor the huge figure. 

Mr, Bell ayijnoved of the increased expenditure in tlie coming yc-ar on rolling stocks 
and maiBhalliiig y aids and tiuoteo the evidence tendered before the ('oal Committee in 
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support of the necessity for extension and remodolling of yards, if the railways were to 
be run to the convenience of the public. But he regretted that the necessity for remodolling 
the marshalling yards in Behar and Orissa had not been considered in this connection. 
At the same time he was glad that the Bail way Board had dealt generously with regard 
to doubling of lines on E. 1. Kailway and with reganl to expansion and improvement of 
Kailway workshops in several parts of India, because no system of transport could be run 
without great wastage of ttmnage, unless it had sufficient well -equipped workshops in 
which repairs could be economically carried out in. the quickest possible time. 

Sir Maiieckiee DADABI10^' took the Government severely to task for not consul- 
ting the (Council of State on the admittedly historic step involving what Sir (’haile.s Inues 
had described in the Assembly as an important change in policy. 

“ I recognise’ said Sir Murieckj! ‘‘ the privileges and linancial obligat ions of the 
Legislative Assembly. If the matter lay exclusively within the jurisdiction of the 
AsHtJiubly, 1 for one, would never take any objection to it, but. it is the duty of everyone 
to see that, tlie luivileges of the t-ouncil of State are in no way restricted or afTcided. 
Here was an important change of policy involving sp‘‘cia! contribution from Kailways to 
t he general exchequer, but tliis (Council was not even given the principle of that change. 

I look upon all mcmbeis and tlie J’resident to see that the rights and privileges of this 
BUi»remc legislative body are ni*ver I'urtailed.*’ 

J’roceeiling, he consideii.«l the scheme of separation us possessing di.slinct advantages; 
but lie depree.ated the. departure, of the policy in regard to the terms for coiistruciiim of 
branch liiU!B, because it. wouiil take away a useful form of public investraeiif in Kailway 
projects and the. present coiit- 1 ruction of smaller l;nes and created a sense of disai>poiui- 
lueiit among a certain class of public, who ha«l hitherto reganled these branch lines as 
safe and sound iuv(;stnient. 

I'roce.edmg, Sir Maiieckji approved of tiie slaTulaidisat ion of locomotivfrs and the 
Indiauisat ion scheme, lie recognise.! that ludianisation was slow, but he did not object 
to it, because I'fficiency must also bt* maintained. Hi* appreciated tin* ddlicult ies of the 
(iroverumeut. in this mat u r, ami recognised that Aiiglo-Imlians sliou.d not. !)•* oveioioked. 
But lie urged that no obstacle sliouhl be placed in the way ot elll. lent 1 ml iam^ being 
promoted, tloucJuding Sir Maneckji said lie considered llie budget, as a whole as oue 
which held out hope lor I ui ore ilevelopmeiit and expressed gratitude to Sir Cdiarles Inues 
and Mr. Jlindiey for tin ir industry and exeition in this matter, 

Mr. Laliubhai SAMALDAS also gave liis g<*neral approval of the Kai way budget, 
but he joined Sir jMftiu'ckji Ihuiabliai in the protest to tin* Government for their '.mt having 
consulted the Couiiod in the matter of separation of Kaiiway finance. I f t lie Govern- 
ment were going to treat them like this t hroughoul, then Horat^ of the present memhers of 
this Council would not care to come in through the next election, bet t.he Government 
take note of this feejing of this ('ouiicil aiui t reat this House vvith gn arer considerat ion. 
He object.eil to the Government taking from the Kailways more than 1 p(‘r cent, ol their 
prolits and quoted tlie analogy of t he guarantors, known as shroffs in tlie Banking world, 
because if tlu* Jiailways were to be run on commercial Jiiies, then there must b( somethiijg 
kept in the Keserve. for had or lean years. He approved ol the start ing of a tiaining 
scheul at (Uiandausi as a right step in the right direction, but complained that toe rate 
of indianisation was not. satisfactory. He asked the Government to consider I he fact 
that the money left aftei spending on renewals and repairs and replacements trniii the 
depreciation fund would earn interest, and thendore the period of writing olT the plant 
should be lessened, Gonc'.uding Mr. Laliubhai urged that tlime must be co-operation 
between Kailways and Hydio-Kieciric Companies in the matter of eleetrilication of itaii- 
ways in tlie suburbs. 

Lala KAM ISAKAN DAS complained that no Indian has been appointed outlie Kailway 
Board and asked ; Was not Kai Balimlur Kalla Ktim, Ketired Chief Engineer cf Kail- 
ways, who was considered by the Goverumciit as an able man, a (it pt'rsou on the Kiilway 
Boaid ? He bitterly complained of the Jack of coiiv<*iiicnce like waiting sheds and raiS'-d 
platforms for third class pusseiigr.is and proceeding urged that the system ol reservation 
of compartments for particular communities should be abolished. He welcomed the 
decision to revert to new constructions on a large scale, but pleaded for stn-ngtheniiig of 
the Travelling Bolice. as a safeguani against the inciease of crime on Kailways, He 
deprecated the feeling on the part of the Govcriiraeiit that members of the at ure 

should not pry into the details of the Kailway administration and said that the Govern- 
ment must welcome all healliiy criticism given with the intention of remedying (ie.fccts. 
He considered that Indianisation had not been proceeded with on some Kailways as ex- 
pected, and pointed out that on the North-West Kailway especially it had beeu piacticaliy 
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at a Btand&till. As rcgardf^ the araoant of 26 lakhs meant for giving Lee Commission's 
coiieeBsioiis to the officeis on Company Railways, Mr. Ram Saran Las objeoted to coloar 
bar being introduced in regard to the emoluments to the services, and wanted to know 
why tlie State should pay for the officers of Companys Railways. Cioncluding he thought 
that if the new terms for the construction of the branch lines did not work well, then 
there must be a reconsideration of the question. 

Sir Leva Trasad SAUVADHIKARI compli mented the liailway member and the 
< hief Commissioner on their admirable work in regard to the separation of Railway 
nuance, but couteslcd the argument that the legislature should not dictate in matters ot 
c'etails of Railway administration. 

Sii' Deva Prasad also joined Sir Mancckjee in the protest that the Government had 
not consulted th<r C'ouncil in the matter of separation, and incidentally asked why not a 
word had been mentioned in this Council about the pubiicaiion of the Reforms Enquiry 
( ommittee report, while an announcemeut on this had been made by the Government in 
the other House ? This kind of ignoring on the part of the Govriiiment was not fair U> 
tidb House wliieii lia<l supported the Government (Ijaughter). He endorsed the other 
observations of his non-official friends as regards Indianisation and grievances of thin! 
class passengers, as also the new terms for construction of feeder lines. 

Concluding Sir LK va J'rasad referred to the Howrah Rridge and sahl that Calcutta's 
tioubie wufc lack oi moiicy. Even if the Bengal Goveninient was not wale awake in this 
matter, as had been alleged, the Railway Board might come In and construct a Railway 
l'>ridge between Howrah and bealdah. 

Mr. HINDJ.EV, Chief Commissioner of Railways, thanked the Council for the 
appreciative references t.(» the work of the Railway Board in connection with the fw'paration 
of Railway linaiiee trom general finance. Referring to the rcmaiks of Mr. Bell, Mr 
Hindley said that the Government would make every endeavour to spend f he 30 croree 
set. apart for rehabilitation of Rail ways. The improvements had already commenced and 
would be pushed through as spw‘diJy as possible. Regarding the complaint that provision 
had not beiMi made lor construct ion of yards in Bihar and Orissa collieries, Mr. Hindley 
/i-lerred to the statistics to prove that during the last eight years they had spent altogether 
nine erores ol rupees in improving the facilities in coal tiolds and very large improvemimts 
had been made in marketing yards. Loading of coal during the last few years had 
iH-eii higher than at any time in the history of coal trade and this fact showed that 
Covernmeut hud not neglected t he matter. Regarding the plea for more powers to be 
given to Agents and Managers, Mr. Hindley said that decentralisation wms the key-note 
ol the woik of the Railway Board and their relations with the Agents and Managers but 
in the prest'iit transit lull p«'nod there might be cases which a man in the street might 
M'gurd IIS unnecessary interfei’tiice, but the Agents and other representatives of Railways 
who were present at tlu* last Railway Conference in Simla never made any complain on 
the score of iuterfereiiec even when they were asked to express their grievances. 

Referring to Howrah Bridge Mr. Hindley said Calcutta ought not to be halting 
oclween two opinions on the question but must take a decision and construct the bridge 
which would cost six ciores which was not a large sum when compared to several criires 
spent by the Bomliay Govcnimeiit in connection with tlie ilevelopmcnt schemes. The 
(lovcruiueut of India was doing its best to offer to ('alcutta its assistance but they 
could not give liiiaiiciaJ help to construction of Howrah bridge. As regards open w'agons 
lor carriage of coal, the Government of India would wait for the report of the Coal 
Coiiiinitiee before taking any definite decision* The Railway Board was now examining 
into flic possibility of revising a certain of their workshop services on a temporary basis in 
order ti) construct coaching stock and provide for greater number of lower class stock 
and if this was done they would be able to go ahead with their programmes. Coupes 
were fieiug provided not only in upper classes stock but. also in third class stock. 

The school at Chadausi would be to train the subordinate staff on Railways, 
primarily with the object of improving ibeir efficiency and give them opportunities of 
laiderstaiidiiig 1 heir work, which was of a technical characLer. They would have classes 
lor young officers who wouUl be instructed in all the aspects of train working and 
iVaiispoitat ion working. In addition, probationary traffic officers would be trained at 
t lie school and they would get practical training on the Railways as w'ell. 

There was no juslilication for abandoning the present main station of Delhi because 
a new city was being erected at Raisina, The main station would carry on traffic for 
many years but as and when traffic in Raisina incrcascil, they would provide new 
lacilities to meet them. They were not providing for those facilities at present in Raisina 
because there was no need for them now. Facilities w’ould grow with the volume of 
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paHsengere’ traffic. In any case there was no justitication for abandoning the present 
main station of Delhi. 

Sir Charles INNES replying to the debate said there was no idea on the part of the 
Government of showing any disrespect to or casting slnr upon the Council of State 
by not placing before them the resolution regarding the separation of liailway finance. 
In matters of this kind which affected both business and tinancial interests this Council 
was in a better position to advise the Government than the Legislative Assembly. If the 
Government did not consult the Council it was because they thought they had got the 
approval of the Council to the principle of the scheme when they had obtained from 
four members of this Council who were on the Central Advisory Council their approval 
to it. Moreover in the^ budget debate last year several speakers including Sir Maiicckjeo 
had supported the principle of the separation of the Kailway budget. If the actual details 
of the scheme had been brought only to the Legislative Assembly it was because that 
House was the body wljich had power to sanction expenditure. There was however no 
intention on the part of the (Government to show disrespect to this body. (Applaus(‘). 
Referring to the criticisms about the new policy in regard to branch lines, the Railway 
Member said the terms were out of date and nobody would come forward with money 
for liuancing of these lines on those terms. They had therefore to revise the rules in the 
direction of greater liberality. 

Sir Maueckiee Dadabhoy had said that a time might come when Goveinmeiit. 
might not tind it possible to raise money for these lines. If that time t‘ver came then 
the. Government of India would be prepared to consider the matter. The new policy 
was best suited under the. circumstances of moment ami they could review it from lime 
to time in the light of experiences they would gain. Records of Railway Ron rd were 
full of applications from local Governments asking for construction of branch lines. 
The new terms were that if any local Government found it ditticull. to raise money for 
the construction of a line whicli though not remunerative yet xvas retjiuircd for adiumistra- 
tivc reasons then the Government of India would ceriainiy construct t he line provided 
the local Go veiiirneut was prepared to guarantee the interest, on their money. This was 
a simple, business-like piopositiun ami local Goverumeuts had given their approval to 
it and there were several ajipiications for construction under these ter ms. 

Regarding arguments for decentralisation, Mr. lliudley had given full reply, but 
he (Sir Charles Inncb) added that Government did not tieprecate healthy criticism of the 
legislature but did certainly mind (questions and resolutions likely to injure th - discipline 
and proper working of Railways. If the legislature took up individual cases like alleged 
supersessions and (lismis^als etc., then certainly they would paralyse the inii iativc* .and 
efficiency of Railway mlministration. He was glad to hear from Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy 
about Indian isation that efficiency must be their watchword. That was what Government 
was ,, trying to do and it would follow that i)olicy while giving effect to thi; Leo » 
Commission’s rccoiumcudalions for 75 per cent. Indians in Railway services. 

Reduction of third class fare had been urged but reduction of even lialf a pic* would 
mean a loss of four and a half crores. It would be no use making reiluction unless they 
were able to carry increased traffic. 

Concluding Sir Charles luiics said: — “I have no fears for the future of Indian 
Railways if only the Central Legislature adheres to its propositions and trust tlie Railway 
Boar<l and the Governmi’iit, Then I am confident that as the time comes. Railways will 
become more and more efficient instrument for trade and commerce.” (Applause). 

After the speech of Sir Charles the general discussion of the Railway Jiudget came 
to an end. 

On the 26TH FERRUARV Mr. Mbrahim Haroon JAEFKR moved the first resolution 
recommending that Local Governments should be directed to include a representative 
of the travelling public elected by recognised I’assenger Associations in the Railway 
Advisory (jommit.tecs in provincial headquarters. Mr, Jaffer, in a short speech, reviewed 
the activities of the Railway V^assougers’ Protection Society of India which, by represen- 
tations to the Government of India, brought the local Advisory Committees into 
existence, and said the demand he now made for the representation of I’asseugei’s Associa- 
tions was only a necessary corollary. If representatives of I’asseugers’ Associations 
were appointed, the local Advisory Committee would become more useful, 

Mr. Ijallubhai ^amaldas, who was formerly president of the Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee, supported the resolution. 

Mr. Natesan, a member of the Madras Committee, pointed out that, on that t’orn- 
mittee there was already a representative of the Passengers Association, whose suggestions 
weie carefully attenflcd to, 

Mr. Chadwick, Commerce bccrctary, opposed the resolution as being unnecessary. 
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A groat (leal of latituilo, lie Hai<l, was given at present to the local Committees, which had 
come into existeiicv! only IS moutliH ago. The Government of India should not so soon 
t;c them an regarded the soiect ion of members. Mr. Haroon Jaffer pressed his resolution, 
wliich was rejected. 

Haji (Jhowilhry Mahomed ISMAIL withdrew his resolution for the reduction of Third 
and liit'-r-Class fares on tlie railways to their pre-War level, in view of tlie general dis- 
cussion on the Uailway Budget the day before. 

Mr. llaroon .1 AKKKll then movird for the appoinlmeiit of an expert committee to con- 
sider t la*, ivlvisabilit y of reshaping many of India's most important watc^iways in order 
to provide lieavy wairr transport to her innermost doors, sei-urity of the land against 
erosion, reclamation of lain! and tidal power lor elect nc schemes. 

Mi. Ii«*y, Imiustnes Secretary, oppostd the rc'sointion which was lejected. 

t)u tlie JdTH KKltllVAKV tlie Council of State turned down a non-official Bill 
passc-il by tlie Asseinhly in t.he Kretli of Government opposition. Sir D. I*. SAKBA- 
DHlKAUl hpoiixoic.i Mr. Neogy’s BiiJ to do away with the lest'ivaf ion of Railway 
compartments for Kuroprans and Agnlo Indians. lit! was supported by Mr. Ivhapaide. 
▼.* in ie opposed by Sir Maiirckjee Dadabhai and Mr. Ismail Chnudbuii. 

Mr. I'lIADWlCLv (ifclared that the present law was flexihlcMo suit alhTing condi- 
t.ons. Tlie pi'dposi <i e.liaijge would only impost; undue lest lintioiis on Hail way companies 
regarding arrangement h lor t lie convenient of passengers The Bill w'as rejected. 

The Council in'xt passed tlie Assembly rresident’s Salary Bill. 

On the 2HT]i J‘’KI1JICAUV before Mr, MeWATTERS presemted the General Budget in 
tiie Council of Stat<; tlie PreSKleiit aunounec'd the. result <it the elections ludd for the panels 
oi memliers to sit on vaiious Standing Advisory Committee at.tatdied to various departments. 

T 11 K F r N A N r ; T A L S T A T K M K JN T 1 H 2 5 - 2 <> . 

Ml*. M( WA'J’TEli^ then delivered his Budget speech, which lasted 10 minutes. The 
Announe.em«.*nl» of the sulplu^, of the reniissioii of Brovincial contributioUB to Madras, 
tne United l‘r(»viiiccs, the I'unjab and Burma, and that Bengal would g(*t a furthei 
lemiHuion of coin •i 'Ut ion to the ext(‘iit of Us. 03 laklis for llu; next three years wen' 
n*<;eived wit.h chcriM. .Vlr. ISeli and lh<; Raja of Digapathia applauded ihc. statement 
that tlie InijKMt duty on jieliol had been reduced to 1 as. a gallon and Mr. Raza 
Ail and other member:- sliowid their appreciation when it wan declared that the 
Islamia <!oilege, l’(■^ha^vaI■, was among other institutions to receive tinaneial aid. 
(\»nc.iuling i lie I’lnancia! Secretary obsrrvid “ We hope t.lu; eonuT has lH'(;n turned 
and that we are actually ailvuneing on the road to social progress. Local Governmints 
will now have an opjjoitunity to develop iiidust ry, agriculture, education and sanitation 
and sue.h cI.Iut services as will lead to en:ighteument *’ (Chi^ersi. 

The speeCii of Ml’. McWailri’s ('.onlaiiird nunterons tiguies w'ithout any reference to 
notes and ^va^ id .\ei‘'d wiih such ease and cJiainess that ofliciais and non-offieials joined 
10 warmly congratulating liiin. 

Recruitment to J’liblic iSei vices. 

(»n the 2 NI 1 MARCH, alicr interpellatious, Syed KAZA Ali movcil t hat eai ly steps 
be taken to modify ilie e.xisting system of recruitment lor public services on the following 
lines 

ta) A just and adetiuale share in public services whether recruited by competition oi 
Selection should be tl.xed foi the Muslim community. 

(h) In case ol ser'dees reernited by compHil ion pai t icularly, the Indian Civil and 
] oiie.r Sei vic< s, *. WO lists of suecessfuJ ctiudidates, one fur Mun-Musiim candidates and the 
other for Muslim candidates, should be prepared and from each list us many candidaU's 
as there may be vacancies available f(jr the men on tiial list, should be chosen in the 
oriho’ of merit, and 

(cj A mininium standard of '{ualification should be prescribed and no candidati; who 
fails to saiisty such standard should be sidecled for appointineul. 

Mr. Ra/.a Aii said lie would not hav(‘. hi ought this resolution but for the conviction 
tlial it would enable to remove much of uiuileasantiiess that (existed between the two 
comnuinii ies. Tliis reso utioii. If passtd, would remove the apprehensions of the: 
llahomedan eornmuiiiiy as to its futup* in a self-governing India. It was the duty of 
non-Mu.sJims to support this. leMi.urion and satisfy the Muslims, just as it was the dutj' of 
Muslims to assur.' iMi ir Hindu fri« ie!s that in tlieir relation with their co-religionists in 
foreign countries, they wouli! place the interests of India first and c('ramunai considcra- 
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tions next. Mr. Baza Ali then reviewed the history of the Muslim ilcmand. When Lord 
Minto was Viceroy an influential deputation consistiiif{ of rcprcsKUtative Muslims in 
India represented their grievances and separate representation was created in the Minto- 
Morley Reforms. This set Mussalman fears at rest for some time. Had it not been for 
the liucknow Pact of Mussalmans would not have helped to bring the Reforms 

Scheme into existence. The principle of this pact was separate representation in legis- 
lative bodies. Rut as regards services, the first commission appointed was in l 88 ti and 
the question which he (Mr. Baza Ali) raised even then for the commission stated that by 
open competition they would be only excluding some important classes of India and give 
undue benefit to other cornmuniticH, especially the Hindus who had an earlier start in 
University education. The same question figured again in the deliberations of the 
Islington com.uissiou which also made similar observations as regards the effect of 
unrestricted competitive examination. But unfortunately the conditions which existed 
in 1‘.)12 ohlaiued even fo-day. Since the examination for recruif.ment for the I.C.S, had 
been held in India, not a siuele .uahonicdan had ticea appointed. Tliis was the result of 
the operation of tiu; competitive principle. He at tlie same time admittnl that the 
position was not so bad in the Imperial Police Service where Govijrnraeiit hail exercised 
their power of ndminat.ion more liberally. Unless they lixed a certain standard for 
Muslims that community would go unrepresented in the services, fortunately, this 
principle was in forc<‘ in the United Provinces. Dr. Paranjpye in his presidential address 
at the Iasi Lucknow session of tlie Ijibera! Fe*leration endorsed the introiluction of 
certain minimum percentage in onler to see that backwar«l communities did not suffer in 
competition. The Legislative Assembly had disca. 5 Sod this (luestion severaJ times. On 
one occasion Sir Malcolm Hailey, in accepting a resolution in an amended form dcclareii 
that the Oovermuent would see to prevent preponderance of any one class or community 
in the services under the direct control of the Government of J iidia and there would be 
no overwcigliitig of one province or community. Not only the (ioverimient but also public 
men in India stood comniitled to adequate representation of minority interests. Tlie 
position in t.he Imperial Srrvices was far from satisfactory and efforts must be made to 
ledrcBS the grievances of Muslims. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN on Inshalf of the Government made an important announce- 
ment and at the same lime expressed inability to accept tliij resolution. He admitted 
this was tlie most, importafit, subject, because, whatever their Government might he, in 
future, the services winch were tlu? hands of the Government must biMdflcien' and uothing 
could be, ilone to impair them. When he referred to the B-*rvice«, he referred to hotli 
Euroi>caiis and Indians, who had set an admirable example of integiity an I public spirit. 
Now that the Lee Commission’s recommendations had been accepted, it, was natural that 
tlicre shouhl be anxiety in some (juarters about the effect, of the changes. The Govern- 
ment of India, in giving effect to their policy, remark that the Indian dement in all 
grades and branches of adiuinistratioii must rely primarily on their measureH for recruit- 
ment. Wliat was ofFereil to the new recruit, whether Indian, Kuropeau or whatever race, 
was a career o})en to talent and once admitted to public S'M'vices, his fortunes lay in his 
own liauds. He rau.st not- ndy for advancement on favour or favouritism, Init on Ids own 
industrj', energy and capacity. Promotion must go l)y merit and selecl.ion for posts 
requiring special <iualitic:it.ions must be determined by strict regard for theu'cessary 
qualifications and gi'ie-ral public interest. As regards tin; existing members in the 
services. Sir Alc.xauder Muiidiman made it clear that Indiauisation would not be by the 
<loor of supersession. 

Proconling, the Home Mendior said it was clear that tlie Govornraent sliould not rush 
to make changes in (he system of recruitment ; but there was no doubt that the standard 
of efficiency must be maintained. That was tlie priiiciplii from whieli they could not 
depart. Sir Malcolm IlaiU-y had made it clear in the Assembly in tliij debate on a similar 
resolution that in making new recruitment in the services under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India, steps wou.d be takiin to secure that the services were not unduly over- 
vveiglited with represent ativ.'s of anyone community or province, and as far as possible, 
the claims of the communities would be consiilered. In the competitive examination held 
in Allahabad in and IP24, -15 Indian candidates were successful, but there was 

no Maliomiidan. P.ut the Government exercised their powrr of noiiiinatiou and out of 
eight candidates aiipoinled under the ])rocess three were Mahommedans. In the 1‘olice 
service also out of 27 candi<l.'ites succ'.'ssful in the comf»otitive examination in IU22 and 
lft23 eight, were Mahomadans ; but under nomination two Malioniadans were taken. The 
results of the examination did call for reflection. The position at present vva'^ summed up 
in the absolutely unexce}>tionable formula accepted by the Asscrab y althfiugb it was 
negatively worked ; but tlie trouble lay iu applying that formula and be did not see how 
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thi'y could pi'cveiit over- weighting of one community fts tlic decision vas in the bands of 
tiioBc who appiitd for atimission ; but there must be a general list and not a separate list 
-anti what was more impoitanl than the test oi examination was the test of character. 

(. oniinuing Sir Alexander said “1 admit there is need lor adetjuate representation 
of the minority communities ; but we cannot impair efficiency ot the services by admitting 
persons not quaiiiM d. We do contemplate extension of the present an angement to secure 
le present at. 1011 ol the minority iiiteiests provided there is adequate (lualilication. At 
present, we reserve one-third of the vacaiioies in the 1 .C.S. wJiicli will be lilicd by direct 
n eruitmciii in India. To reoress inequai :ties we propose in future to reserve one-third 
of tlie whole ot Indian recruitment. We shall, as in the past, iiornialiy appoint officers 
by observing the n suits of competitive examinations. It the results are satisfactory, we 
shall be lu no difficuity. It not, we shall resorl to the proci ss ot nomination. We shall 
uominatt* as tar as possible to those vacancies caiulidates who sat lor the competitive 
examination and attained the adcijuate standard. If there are no such candidates we may 
have to adopt other means ol obtaining tiiem. If we, eunnot obtain candidates with 
adeijuate quaidieatiou we shall not appoint tliem. itegarding the other tiiree Ail-lndia 
sei vuirb {1‘oiici , Engineering and Forest), we shad similuiJy rescive one-third of the total 
vacancies (Applause), t'oneluding the Home Member pointed out that the slatimciit 
he had made must go far lowaitls meeiing tlie wishes of Mr. liu/.a Ali and advised him 
to withdraw tlie resolution. 

On the iiUO MALU'H the Foiuieii oi Male passed without discussion the Cautonnifiiis 
i\ot Ameiulmeiil iJul as passed by the. Assembly. 

On the motion ol xMr. Crerar the House agreed to a tinall verbal {literal ion m the 
liilj to jimend tlie I’risons Act. as passed by the Assembly. 

'The Council agreed to the changes made by the Assembly to the Obseeiie I'ublications 
fJiil. Sir Maiieckjee DadiAbhoy maintained that the changes maae by the Assembly were 
supeitluoub but It had become the lasluou ol the Assembly not to accept any liill passed 
l)y this Jlouse without some change oi oilier. He did not, however, like to oppose tliese 
uiiiiecesbary changes because that would uecessitate a joint session ol both the House. 

ileslrictiou of Opium lo Medical CUmsumpiion. 

On the 4Til MAJvOJI , in the (’ouncil of Mate, Sir Hevapiasad SAhT.AllH IKAKI 
moved tliut eaily steps be taken lo se*- that as lai as }iossihJe only medieinai use of 
opium should he countei anei d iii India :ind that tlie (ioveinmeiit should euiiler with 
repieseiitatives of all sections of the peoph; as lo how restricMoii to medicinal use could 
be earned out in pi act ice. 

The mover said lliat this «iuestioii had assumed {in acute lonn {is a result, ol the 
(ieiieva l onleiencc. lie tiid not wish to ehanrnge the whole ol the opium po.icy ol the 
Ooveinmeut but to deal w it h the lestiiciion ol actual consumption :is lar as poesible to 
medical needs. Mr, t'ampbeil, India’s it pj esc iil alive at the Oeueva Ooideieiicr, made 
a reBcivalion when he said that the Ooveinment oi India could not consent to lesti ict 
the eiiitivatioii ot opium to mulicul and scieiitilic riiiuireiiieuts because in India the 
drug eouhl not be thus lestiicled wiihoui great hanisliip. Jt was this statement lo 
whicli he (bir Hevaprusad) objected because it wae precisely what w as eoniaineil iii Lord 
Haidinge’s despatch of 1‘Jll anu which had now become the locus classicus of the Govern- 
ment ol India on the subject, lu that despatch it was stated: “Non-medical uses 
are so interwoven with medical UBCB that it is not. poBsibie to draw a distinction between 
them. It lb not necessary that the growth ol the poppy and the riianufacture and sale 
of opium should be juohibited exct pi ior medieaJ pui poses. Whatever may be thi* ciisc 
ill other countries, centuries ol experience have taught the peopl*,* of India discretion 
in the use of the diug and its nn.^use is a negligible feaiuie in Indian life.” 

Mr. M( WATTKUb, on behalf of the Government opposed ili - resolution as being uu- 
uecessaiy and di tailed the steps winch the Govcrnnieni weie taking in the diicction 
desired. Spiaking on the external aspect ol the question, Mr. MeWatters pointed out 
that the Goveinment hud by the ugietmeiil of lUlJ piohibited the export of opium to 
China, but theie had been a lecrudesceuce of opium cultivation in China itself, with the 
result that opium wtis giown moie in t.'hina than jierhaps in any other part of the world. 
The Goveiiimeiit ut India then restricted the expert ol Indian opium to other Far Kasiern 
maiktlB. The tlleet ol this restiietion was that instead ol 42,000 chests yielding Ks. b 
cjoiis II viiiue in I'JlO, then wits the sale of oiuy* 7,IiOO chests yielding lis. 1,21,00,000 
in the cuiiint yeai. Then, as aiesull oi the Hague Convention, India adopted a system 
by which no tj mm was ixpoiied except undtr license ol the Government of the importing 
etuntiy. Tl.e Ceveinintni weie tiuliUM-uiing to cany out this policy and the Govern- 
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ment would not be iuliuenced by any liuancial c.)usiduratioas. Sliould any countiy 
wish to reduce the consumption and eradicate the evii cue Govern. u int ot iu iia would 
not say no. 

The lUBoiution was lost without a division. 

Life Aasurauce Claims. 

Mr. SlfiTIlNA then introduced his Bill to ataend»thc Succeshion l^eniticato Act, 
and in moving that it be relerred to a doint Committee of the Council and the Assembly 
of twelve members explained that its object was to incorporate a provision whereby 
any claimant to life assurance policy monies would be compelled to a|)[)ly for a succession 
cci'tilicate iu proof of his title. Difficulty iiad been experienced, he said, by reason 
of subordinate courts (in Bengal for instance) having held that a cerliiicate was not 
necessary iu certain cases. The certilicate would be issued at a small cost to the claimant 
and the claim wou.d be immediately settled. All life assurance companies, whether 
Indian or uou-lndian with their head offices iu India or elsewhere, could not but favour 
this Bill because of the help it would exteu*! to them. If such a provision as that con- 
templated iu the Bill was not expressly contaitieil iu the Act, life assurance companies 
stood the risk of having to pay a claim tw.ce over, should it be proved subsequently 
that the title they first accepted was at all erroneous. It had been suggested by some 
lawyers that if it was piovi<led that the vvoni “ ilebt iu the Act already in existence were 
stated to inciude moneys payable upon the death of a person under a policy of life assur- 
ance, then the position coulil be met. It the pro|)osea Committee was of that opinion, 
he hail no objection to its being considered. 

Mr. CUKliAU, on belialf of the Government, accepted the reference of the Bill to a 
Joint Committee. The Government, he. said, full}' appruciatcil the points mentioned by 
Mr. Natesau. It was desirable that Loctil Governments should be given an opportunity 
to express their opinion and to ascertain public opinion on the merits of the Bill. Il tlir 
Bill was referred to a Joint (’ommittec the Government of India would, by executive oriler, 
obthiu the opinion oL Local Governments and High Courts. 

Tlie motion lor reference of the Bill to a .Joint Committee was then accepted. 

On the motion of Mr. CUEll.\ll the iiidian I’nsoiis Bill, giving effect 10 certain recom- 
meudatious of the Jail Committee, was passer.. 


General Discussion of the Budget 

SIMLA~5Th MARCH 1 925. 

On the OTfl MAUCH, the business of tiie Council of State, was confined to the general 
discussion of the budget. Sit Cniar Jl AYaT IvHaX was the lir»l to speak on the Budget. 
He congratulated the Finance, Member on the surplus budgta. He thanked the Govern- 
ment tor the reduction in provincial cimtribuiious and tor the pronouncement regarding 
Muslims in the services. Tlie Muslims did not want any reform or any Govern- 
ment in which tlicir voice might br drownwi. He urged that the momy reduced in 
provincial contributions should be set apart for sanitation and education. 

The Hoii’ble Mr. SKTHNxV congratulaied Sir Basil Blackett for tuiuiug the corner 
after live successive deticit yeaiB and launching India uguin into surpluses It was liigh 
time that this result was attained particuiariy because of the increase of several crorw 
of lupecs iu taxat ion since the ilatc of the reforms. He hoped that ISii Basil was correct 
in his assumption that exchange would not go lower than one shiliug six pence, and 
that the Government would do all iu their power to prevent its going lower. This 
assumption w’us strengthened by their proposal relating to the ways and means where a 
reduction of cash balance iu London by 17‘.» croies was proposed. 

Mr. Selliiia, dealing with exchange, said the Indian Miachants Chamber au<l 
Bureau, of which lie was the 1 ’resident, ilid not see eye to eye with tiie finance Membm 
and invited liim to visit the Buiean on ois way to England so that they might have 
an opportunity of meeting his arguments. l:uii» might not be the heaviest taxed country 
in the world, but taking into account its poverty India could not by any iiic.ins be said t* 
be lightly taxed. Then again there was the dread of the recommeudatious of the Taxation 
Committee now sitting and Mr. tJethna ask&t his Committee to take nou* ol (he unanimous 
conclusions of the Iloyal Commission in regard to taxation m New Zi^aJaud, 
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After thanking Uic Commander- in- Chief for reducing the Military expenditure, 
Mr. Sethna complained that in the liudget liengal had been unduly favoured and this 
partiality. of Sir liasil towards liengai might be due to the fact that he lirst saw the light 
of day 111 ('aicutia. Hut this partiality was beyond comprehension when the Government 
ot India did n(»t know whether lln!rc would be surpluses in tlie next two years or not. 
Bombay had been treated as a step-cbild although like liengal she had been clamouring 
tor revision ot the Meston settlement under which the Nation-building departments were 
practically arrested for want of iiinds. Bombay was an industrial province and in a 
normal year the amount of lucometax and Super tax collected in it was about one tldrd 
of the total of the whole of India under that head. A fair percentage of this collection, 
Mr. ^ethna claimed, was urgently needed for Bombay to enable the Transferred Depart- 
ments to piogrehB as they ougln to. 11 more cotton mills of liombay hml not. gone to the 
walls than now, it was because t hey laid by reserves cluriug t he boom period ; but now so 
heavy were their Josses that. Mr. Sethna fefirejl that, the Income lax and Super tax 
revenue irom the Bombay I ‘residency must drop by far more than a crore of rupees from 
the average in a normal year. 

If Bombay w.as ielt in the cold in llie matter of relief in provincial contribution, it 
had faretl worse st ill on the subject of cotton excise. This duly was an obnoxious one 
-and one of tlie greatest wiongs (lorn- to this country under British admiiiisl ration .ami was 
a standing blot on their liuaiioial policy. While relief was being afforded fioni tlie 
surplus to some (jf tiie provinces in their contribution and also to the services in li igher 
pay and einoiuments in aeeoidaiicc with the Jjee t.^immission’s recommendations, aaaiiist 
the wihlies (»1 the pi opic, the Finance Member did not choose to make even a passing 
relerence to this most vexatious lax. 

Mr. v^cilina proceeding erii.icised the policy of tlie Govi'inment in writing off so largo 
a sum as croi' S made up ol 82 lakhs, being discount charges on the 111251 loan 
and Il’il ciores of Joans and advances to the Persian Goveinmciil. This policy, he 
said, was cont rary to what Sir Basil Blackett himself advocated a year ago. The sum 
of 5J--1 1 ciores was e.ntirely the JooU-out to be repaid by them audit must therefore be 
struck off from India’s suspense account. He mentioned these items with a view to 
show that if only the (lovcrniucnt had had the will, it could have easily rep'-aied the 
(.'ottoii F.\cisc duty and earned the gratitude of the, nation and removed Hm* snsjiicion 
llial the duty was continued to help liaiicashiie at Iiuliu’s expense. Jt the Labour 
(lovernmeni, had bien now in ]iower, they would have done justice to India in this 
respect. Possilily oiipositiori to the removal of this duty at present might liave come; 
from the present Conservative Government, In this coiiiieet ion Mr. Si'thna suggested to 
His Lxcelleiiey l.«oid lUiading to discuss this point with the Secretary of State when lie 
would be in Kiiglund on leave. 

Mr Sethna j'egivt ted that the Government had not reduced tlie Customs duty on 
niotoi car in spile ol a univi iMiJ desire to that effect. l^lotors were not a luxury, but 
a necessity and Mr. Sethna ijuoted the views of the Cliuirman of the Tiades Asfoeiatioii 
deli vend in Calcutta ^omclime ago. The speaker objected to the lax not being levied 
on the importation of silk, matches, etc., in the Indian States tliaf liad an opening to 
the sea and which passed fheiii on to British India tlishoiiest ly. The centiiiuatioii of 
higlier postal rates was a misfortune. 

('oncJudiiig, Mr. Sethna referred to the Government proposal to refund duty to 
certain piovincial Governments in respect of tlie purchase of stores by those Governments 
outside Iihlia .and utged on tlie Government the necessity of consolidation of Stores rules 
involving a deliberate policy to secure the Indian Imlustries a fair chance of success. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABIlOV congratuJateil (he Finance Member for presenting a surplus 
Budget, but the surplus luul been acliicved after a succession of year, in which lieavy 
taxations were imposed. Except the fact that customs revenue had increased by 
2-72 crores, theie hud not been a general response in the matter of trade as anticipated 
by the finance Member. The Textile Industry was sljll passiiig through a critical 
perioil and was Jiving on its resources. If the situation continued, he feared a terrible 
crisis niigiit result in India. The surplus of 3*24 crores presented by the Finance 
Member, did not represent the tiue prosit ion. It had been arrived at by making impiortant 
mod ificat ions in the iinaiiciul poliey of Hie Goveriimeiit. He failed to understand the 
< xpedieney (»f the ]uiliey of writ ing off eiglity-two laklis, being discount charges of 1923 
loan and .3*I1 cions of loans and advances to the I’ersian Government. This figure 
added to 3-2‘l cjoies of sin plus, brougiit the total ligure up to seven ciores. The Govern- 
Diiiit of India ought to have utiiiscd this amount not only to remission of Provincial 
contributions, but also to jcinoving C( riain imposts which were regaidetl by the country 
as wholly unjust. Hr did not grmlgc the nniirsion of coiitribulions to Madras, United 
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ProvinccB, Punjab and Burma, and even to Bengal, because it was the policy of the Govi^rn- 
ment to work gradually to the extinction of the contributions, but it was the usual practice 
when a surplus occurred that the general tax-payer must get the advantage in the shap » 
of a reduction of tax. There, however, appeared to be no hope for it this year, nor in the 
coming three years, if tlie policy of the Government was not to afford relief to the general 
tax-payer till the Provincial contributions were wiped off. Then it was a policy that 
was open to serious objection not only in this House but also in the country at large. H - 
<lid not see why 73 lakhs should be kept in reserve while the estimate of the revenue for 
the next year had been placed on the most CJiutious estimate and while the Government 
had already kept up their sleeves a surplus of 4*26. The country had a riglit to get back 
this money in the form of some relief to the general tax-payer. A surplus of 72 lakhs 
against possible disappointments was not justified and if the time came for reapportion- 
ment of this sum a very large portion of it should go to Bombay which had a superior 
claim. As one who had signed the majority report of the P’iscal Commission, Sir 
Maueckjee Dadabhoy supported the claim for reduction, if not immediate abolition of 
Colton Excise Duly vvhicli was promised by Lord Tlardirigc. He was gla<l that, a sum of 
4*78 ciores liad bei'ii provided for rc luction or avoidance of public audit. Tliis policy 
would raise the credit of ln«lia in the world. He was sorry that, there; liar! bi-en ill- 
conceived o}»positiori in the Assembly to this iK)licy, but. he assured Sir Baiiil Blackett of 
the support of this Council in this matter. Sir Maneckjee Dadahlioy c*omplain'*d that 
supe.r-ta.x had b.‘m k;;pt very high ami in this connection promised the Kinaiuy 
Member support of this Council to any measure to pn-vimt evasion of the tax. Tii.; 
eupor-tax had alit;nat.ed tlie. comrac*rcial community of India including f'le Marwai’i 
community from the Government. It was destructive of imlustrial init.iative and enterprise, 
“This Assembly, constituted as it is of Swarajists, might be reluctant to redue«‘ ibis tax 
now because it. is anxious to create differences between the Govcrnme.ut and the commercial 
community but. as a friend of tin; Government let me tell you that, i.he pres(;ni jxilicy 
IS a ruinous one. Before concluding, let me thank the Oommander-in-t'hief for revlucing 
Military expenditure and liope lliat he will sec his way t.o bring down tlie ligtiri; i • 
what the Inchcapc Commit ie(; had rccomincndcd, nain(;ly, HO crores.” 

Mr. BELJi congratulated the Finance Member on the favouraldr l)ndgei, and congratu- 
lated jiarticularly Mr, .VIcWalt<*i’s on the extraordinary grasp of details of the financial 
position when he lucidly (’Xplaiiied all obscure points in presenting tlie budgid. .Mr. liell 
took no exception to tile writ mg o(T ot 82 lakhs being discount charg(‘s >11 lit23 loan 
and 311 lakhs being amount ol advances made to the l*ersiaii (luverninint, liecaus'* 
this was obviously a desiruble jirnccdure in each case. Tlie first was a liability wbi(;'. 
they kue.w about, but the siicoml was a liability of which they iiad no kiiowletlge. 1* 
had been banging over tlieir lieads, but came as a shock with tlie result, that more tlian 
half of the real surplus (»f a good financial year had been wiped out in meet ing it. 
But thin House was entitled to know from the Finance Member wbethei tlierc were oiIk!!- 
such sums lor which provision might have to be maiie in future l/udcets. llelerring to 
customs ligures, Mr. Bell [loinled out that the proleclive duli(;h inip< Sf*d year iiad 

imposed on the count ly a burden ot 2 and a oiic-forth crores. This w;i.f! only a part 01 
the burden and vviio would liave to bear the greate.r portion of it was kiiown to .all. As 
K'gai'ds exchange, Mr. Bell said the more optimistic view of the Fiiiaucc Member las’, 
year Iiad been justified. He tlid not wish to refer too often to tlie policy of jirolei'lion 
as a result of which a ceiiaiii Act was passed last June, but tliis Council v/ould observe l.hat 
within a few mouths ol j):issiiig of Steel protection Act a furtlier burden baii been placed 
on the shoulders of the public and that before the end of llie current mouth a sum of sixty - 
two lakhs would have been jiaiil in bounties ami that was not tlie end of it by any raean-^. 
Now t.hat the storm raised over tlie recommendations of the Lee Commission had passed 
over anil further lime, given for reliection, Mr. Bell did not think there was any meinbiM- ol 
this House who did not IVel gralilied M-at it had been jiossiblc to include in tin; revis d 
figures for tin; eunent year provision to the extent of 2o lakhs towards pay, pension and 
concessions to superior SCI vices and that their claims had bet'U nn’t to soitie ext ent. The 
provision for avoidance of public debt was not one that wouhl impose a very seriou .s 
annual burden on the finances of the country. As regards Military expinulilure Mr. Beil 
said that no country with great responsibilities could afford to take great lisks and t:u.4ed 
that ill their anxiety to eflect every possible rnluct ion, the (TOvmiiiTumt wouj«1 not belemiit- 
etl to sacrifice illicieucy to economy . Here Mr. Bell thanked the Gov<>rnment for jiassag-' 
concessions to ofTicers of superior civil services granted in tenus of the. recomniendai ions 
made by the, Lee Commission. Coiitinuiug Mr. Bell assured Governmeut. that Bengal would 
be very grateful for furtlier remission of provincial contributions for 1 hieo years. Iteiigal 
also rejoiced in no grudging spirit to Jind that it hail been jiossibk* to amiouncc substantial 
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roductions ia contributions ot Madras, United rrovinces, Punjab and Burma. They 
trusted that in not too distant future these Provincial contributions would be entirely 
and permanently cancelleil, because they recognised that until this was done it would 
not ill the first place be possible for provinces financially embarasseil as they were to 
.>velop along their own lines or in the st?cond place for the Government to turn their 
attention to reduction of other taxation which was at prcs«‘nt seriously hampering 
d'-velopinent of the country 

Sir Uevaprasad 8AUBAl)HI KAlil said the discussion in the Council on the Budget 
rrmimJed him of the discussion in the Councils ot pre Miiito Morley days, because the 
Finance Bill was now framed on the basis of discusHum in the Assembly and this Council 
was powerless to do anything in the matter. He ilid not think that there was an} 
immediate ncC(!ssity for providing for inlemption of debt because there was salt duty 
which still stood at the ci^rtificated level and postal rates had to be reduced. Touching 
! rovincial com ri but ions tSir Devaprasad said that what Bengal got was only bare justice 
t.ut at t,he same time he put in a pica for revision of the Meslon awaiil. As r(!gard> 
J'lililary expemliture lu* 8Uppoit«*tl the. obbcrvations of Mr. Natesau and took Sir Uuiai 
Hayat Khan In task or hi& remarks about a National Army. What the Council wantcii 
\%as that the Army should be. national in the real and larger sense of the term, 

Mr. llarnsarandas : — How many years should it take? 

Sir Dev.apiasad : — “ I do not think any honest soldier thinks that it will take a 
t louhaud ycai>. Let there be not one Dtdira Duix College, but ten, bccauscmiJitaiv 
education is one of the esseniiiil factors of nation building. My complaint is that more 
provision h.ad not been made tor military education. Keferenoe has been made to Sir 
)\ N. Mitva’s and Lord llawlinson’s mission to England in connection with the settlement 
of llir- War Office claims. Wc must be thanklul for what has been done by them ; but 
my regret is that a great deal more could not be done. One cannot fail to recognise the 
immense servioes ot Sir B. N. .Mitra and I am glad recognition ofitcamefromtlie 
Government, when t ln>y select him for the post of Executive Couneilior, and 1 hope that 
in that Council he will not get spoiled”, (liaughter) 

11. E. Lord U.'VWLINSON said that the reasons lor reduction in Military Ex- 
p<‘ndiiurt! wi/re largely due trt the strict economy instituted by the assistance of the 
Inclicape Committee and to the relurii of normal times compared with w'hat. was obtained 
some livi‘ years ago. Nr. Natesan had referred to the leeliiig of suspicion that existed 
tiifoughout the country with regard to the intentions and policy of the Goveriimi*nt on 
Military expenditure. There was no denying that siispiciou existed and it was one 
it tlie greatest difficulties which lie and the Government had to overcome. Ho doubted 
whetlier tiiey would ever overcome that suspicion. Alter all, they were all suspicious 
hell their interests were ill 1 he hauds of scuiiebody else, those actual motives and desires 
I hey did not ([iiite uiidei stand. It was only human nature t hat there must be some 
suspicion as to whether their immediate int^ic.sts would be pubhi*<l in the direction thev 
a. I tlesircd. There was iiothiiig that he could say, that woul*! eliminate and oveicornc 
T.M* vvliojo ()1 that suspicion. Tlie Goverumeiu of India had done their best and would 
lontinue to do their best to uveicome that suspicion and to deserve a little more confidence 
nut he could not say when tiny would be ever able to entirely nvereome that doubt, 
r.efeie nee had been made to the visit ot himself and Sir B. N. Mitia to London in con- 
nection with disputes with the War Office. Here again, there was suspicion that the 
• utercsts of India wc?ie not perhaps being pushed with the Btrength that they might have 
been. Sir B. N, Mitra and he himself had fought hard on this inailci before the higher 
authorities, who would not do everything in their favour, but the results they were able 
achieve would mature to the benefit of India at no distant date. 

Mr. Lalubhai SaMA 1J)AS said that, tuough they had their differences with Sir Basil 
L.ackctt, he felt that the Budget showed they had a Hincere cause for congratulation. 
The speaker drew the attention of the Finance Member to the feelings expressed by 
Loid Cuizon lor State aid lo Indian Industries. A spi-cial responsibility Jay on the 
Giiveriiment to raise the country industrially. The claim of the most important industry 
should not, therefore, have bre.ii lyglrcted anil the Cotton Excise Duty should have been 
emitted, lie said that India had enough of communal jealousies and deprecated the 
.ntroduction ot Provincial jrah.usies. He pointed out that, while Sir Basil Blackett had 
. .iiiiself laid <low'n a year ago that payments of discount on Joans were spread over a. 
number of years, he had him.Mlf this year gone back on that principle by providing 
paying off discount in a lump sum. He said that the Finance Member the day before took 
‘ ujectioii to the rrmarks that lie had shown sympathy to Calcutta and antipathy to 
( '."mbay. The speakc: tiid not .luestion the Finance Membei’s motive, but pressed with 
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«quai force that Bombay'^ view was also put forward in the interest of the whole of 
India and that Hir Basil Blackett bad unnecessarily emphasised in bis Budget speech that 
Bombay was pressing reversion cf exchange solely in her interest. 

Sir S. R. M. M. Annamalai CHETTIAU said that it was a very interesting Budgit 
because of the separation of Uailway from General Budget. He said that the geiieial 
taxpayer had the first claim to the surplus and that the M eston award was unjust because 
it led to heavier burden on some I^rovincc than on the other. It was a mailer of giai.- 
hcation that the military expenditure was reduced and he appealed to tlie Comraandei- 
iu-(-Jhief to effect further reduction so that money so saved might be spent on nation- 
buiidiiig departraciiils. He said lack of funds in his J’rovnice had stood in the way of 
rducatiun and sanitation and felt grateful to Ihc J‘'iuance Member lor partial ledef given 
by reduction ol Provincial contribution. He concluded by saying that the era cf deficits 
was over uud the era of hope and progress was ahead. 

Sir Basil BLACXKTT thaiikeil the House for the shower of congratulations whien 
would eiicourage him, and the Finance Department to continue to do thuir best. Hi* agreed 
with the last sisaker as to the paramount nted for the development of agriculture. 
I'-y reducing provincial contribution the (ioverniueut was precisttly doing the same and 
was helping the provincial Govermnents to push forwanl their programme in respecr. 
of uatiuu-building department. The Finance Member thi.u began to calculate tliat if 
lie were to accept the suggcsiions made by the various members of the House to reilucc 
taxation then iie would lind himself on the wrong side, to tiie extent of *J0 ciores lUsU-a.l 
of having his surplus of 7r> lakhs. 

Sir Basil Blackett referred to the suggcBiiou of Sir Man*ckji Dadabboy tha., 
!lic realised surplus of over 1 crores in H^23-2di should have been used to lake od 
me cotton excise duty and super tax. He could have tloue so because the surplus was noi 
recurring, and he could not utilise it for giving up recurring sources of taxation The 
answer was so simple. Instead of using the surplus of four crores for reduction of the 
debt, he had used 80 laklis out ol it to pay off discount of the Loan, and 8-f 1 lakhs i:i 
respect of loan to the IVi Sian Goveruuieut. By paying oil 80 lakhs in a lump huiu he 
nail increased the surplus of the year by four and half lakhs, and had relieved the FiLance 
of a similar obligation for a number of years. 

As for the provision for 81 1 hikliB he, did not agree with Mr. Beil that it had been 
disclosed for the lirst t im'*. It had appeared as an ouisuiuding amount in tlit* accounts 
of the Secretary of State. It has been shown in the, autlit report of the Home .Auditor. 
Of coarse it had not hitherto drawn the attention of the members. Tlie hability 
which was covered by Hll lakhs was without dispute, and was incut reii more than 
nine years ago, ainl the reasons for it lia<l now become a matter of histoty. Th(M‘i 
was of course a dispute about, the expenditure incurred in Fust Persia which 
The Government of India hail refused to recognise as their liability, wiii.e tin; War 
Office had always c. aimed that India shared tlie liability, liiilia’s point of view was 
lorcefuliy reprci-ented by Lonl Itawlinson, the Commaudcr-in-l’iuef and Sir B. N. Milra 
in England recenliy. As a result of that, new proposals were under coiisidt'ration, and 
soon they liopeti to come to an agreement. He assured Mr. Beil that the nubility would 
not be very heavy, tliat the current year’s surplus would be enough to meet it. India 
also had ciaiiiis against the War Oilice and on the whole they did not know winch side 
the final balance would go. 

The P'iiiaiiee Mi^mbcr then dealt with the question of t.'ottoii Excise Duty, fic 
admitted that 4vord Hanliiige gave a pledge that the duty would be removed as soon as 
nuanciai considerations pi-rmitted ii. Of course this pledge was given in llH.-j when the 
i'rovincial contributions formed no part of the central levenue. liOgieaily thcrcfoie so 
long as the pioviucial eonlrihutiou remained they could not say that they had a surplus 
and could not devote their atteiil iun to reducing the central taxation, t^omc members had 
referred to the fact that he was keeping 71 lakks as too big a suiinus against contingencies 
and raisad venture. Tfic Finance Member explained that out ol Ibis only 18 laklis huiplu.s 
was iccurriug, which could be available for cither furtiie.r reduction in the eonlribution 
or in taxation, but he asked if the House thought that 18 lakhs Nvas a big suiplus to 
carry with them against unforeseen conliugcncies. By asking him to reduce the t'oltou 
Excise Duty on the basis of the uou-recuiring surplus they were really putting liis 
balance on the wrong side. Next year he would however assure the House that the 
Government of India have every lutcutiou of fultilliiig the pledge in icspect of the 
Colton Excise Duty (applause) but the time had not yet arrived. Tliey must admit 
that the claims i i the pjoviiicts were prior and supposing tJie Cotton Excise Duty were 
now aholibcd, it wouid only postpone the day when the conuibution of the Bombay 
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'iovernmimt woulil be reiluoeil anil remitted and the (loestioaoE the Meeton award would 
l>'' rcopcniwl. 

Till', Fiiifiiicn Mfmliur asflumi Mr. Lallubhai Samaldaw that the speaker’s remarks 
ubout r.otnbay in his r.U(lg*‘t did not question the sincerity of Uoinbay in holding the 
..pinion about, the Exchange honestly. Only Eorabay appeared to have paid leaser atten- 
tion to Itie of India as a who'e. Me reraiii led Mr. La! luhhai that Bombay had 

never miuettd wor Is in vigorously attacking the Finance Department of the Government 
(.1 India. (Laughter.) 

.Sir Basil Blacliijtr next replied to the various suggentions ra.ade. He saiil the remission 
I i k(.’J 0 &i!iie duly would mean considerable loss to tlic revenue. On the other hand reduc- 
tion in petrol duty might bring in an increased revenue. He admitted that the super- 
ux diminished savings, and that its remission would help the trade by cheapening money, 
'imilariy liigh ta.x on motors was hindm-ing full development of a useful form of trans- 
l orlatioii. He mentioru-d that commercial cars did not pay 30 per cent duty, but only 
privat.e cars were so charged. Tlie Government could not, however, indulge yet in the 
luxury of taking off t.hese taxes. There were ot.hcr forms of taxes, which weighed 
I eavily on the poor. He did not want to draw a distinction between t he rich and the 
i-oor and admitted that the industrial and agricultural development of India was retarded 
I y iiigli t.axat.ion. They were not, however, within sight of early action in the dircc- 
Hon of I'l'iluciioii ill taxation, (kmcliiding Sir Basil Blackett again defended the debt 
edemptlon scheme and warned those who wanted to raid it partly that, they would be 
making India ^lay the same amount liy way of interest that they were now paying in 
I he sinking iuiid. 

T.'juf. the Budget, discussion came toancml and the Gouncil adiourned fora week. 

On tlie 12TII jMAIU'H, the Council of State rea»seml)Iing, on the motion of the 
' 'ommunder-in-Chief the Cantonments House Accommodation Act Amendment Bill as 
passed liy the Legi.slative Assembly was jiassed. 

Ha] I’ilgrims Bill. 

Sir Mahomed I L\dr BULL AH, moved the consideration of the Tlaj Pilgrims Bill, as 
i ass'!d by th(‘ Assembly. Hi? regarded it as a humanitarian pie,cu of legislation. He 
vf liit-'il t hf iuc<*nv<?nienci‘ and discomfort to which pilgrims w'eie put in the course ol 
•!M‘ir tmiis. Either public funds had to come to the rescue to ri'patriate destitute 
■ losliMiis to India, or priv.ate charities had to lie tapjMid for the same purpose. That state 
f affairs should be ended. There was no question of mending it. The present age 
■£ ilestitution liad been increasing daring the last few year,, and in 1924 it became 
i.i-c-essary lor the Government, to introduce an experim(?nt.al system of ricraauding iiie 
h-posil of reiiiin tickets in the case of every pilgrim intemling to go to the Hedjaz. 
'i'l l* resuii was tliat 1 lie |)erc-'nt age appreciably decreased. But wlien it was rernemhered 
• ;iat tliere was sti" an element, of option in that system, it was not possible to eradicate 
die evil aiii'gelliei'. It wa^ not fair to the general tax-payer that tlie Government of 
India slioiiid Ik; called upon to shoulder tlie linancial rcspoiisiriiiity incidental to the 
: ei'atriatioii ot a larg** number of pilgrims who went without mcMus to return to theii 
1. nines. In 1991 the Government bail to spend Us. 10,000, in 1923-24 the expenditure 
'.vas Us. .Sr>,000, It therefore became nece.ssary to devise means for suppressing the evil, 
i’he Dutch Elast Judies anil Malaya, both of which tKintrihuted 12 per cent, of the 
,'ilgrims every year, had introduced a compulsory return ticket system. 

Tlu* r.ill was passed without opiiosition. 

Mr. CIIADWnCK moved the consiite ration of the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Bib 
•s passed by the Assembly. The Bill was passeil without any opposition. 

Frontier (’ommittec Keporl,. 

Syed UA/iA ALl moved a resolution urging the Government to give effect at 
.ill eai Jy dale to tl;n l'’r(»ntier Committee Ueport. He referred to the events which led to the 
..ppoinlment of the (\mi mitten’. That Committee examined 22 official witnessas, 18 ot 
whom were European officers. The non-official Indian witnesses examined numbered 76, 
f whom 2t^ well’ Hindus, the. rest being MusalraaiiB. Tlie widest publicity was given to 
. fn* proceedings of the (’'ommil.tee, which attracted even the non-co-operators, who ten 
.('led their evidence. It wa«i unfortunate tliat the report, of the Committee was not 
ouanimoiis. Messrp. Uangacliariar and Samartli had drawn up their own separate report, 
tut that dill not affect, the «juestion contained in his resolution. The main ijuestion before 
.ii(; (kimmittce was whether it was cxi»t\lit!iit to Separate the unadmiiiistercd tracts from 
. he. five Settled Uist nets of the Frontier and if so, whether those five Settled Districts 
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could be rcamalgamatei with the Punjab, as it was bdoii^ 1900 when they were 
diHmembered from the Punjab, and if aeparaiiou was not expedient and amalgamation 
with the Punjab impossible, what administrative reforms were necessary. 

The Majority section of the Committee had, in view of the intimate relations that 
existed between tlie people of the cis-border and trans-bo nler area.-*, came to the con- 
clusion that separation of the tracts was impossible. fCxpert opinion on the question 
was wide and vomniiuous. W lieu separation of the Setuied Diatricta from the adjoining 
areas was considered impossible, the Majority cousuqu-mtly l ulcJ out the amalgamation 
of the Settltxl Districts wiin tiic Punjab. The Majority then proceeded to make liberal 
rpcoramendations lor tne aduiiuistration of the i^’rontier districts. They suggested the 
establishment of a icgislatiou therein and the appointment of an Executive (.■ouncil and 
a Minister, it was proposed to give Hindus double thuir share of representation in the 
Council on the lines of liie Congress- League Pact of 191 ti. The Majority further 
recommended the appointment of an Additional .Judicial Commissioner and suggested a 
tlrastic curtailment ol the i<'roiu.ier Crimes ilegulation. tiucii were the liberal recommenda- 
tions by the Com mil tee, which Mr. Itaza Aii contented shonlil be given effect to without 
any delay, because tiie people of tlie J*’routier were getting impatient at, not having 
obtained any kind of leloruis along with the n^st of India in 1919. 

Subsc<iucutiy, alter a long debate, the resolution was withdrawn. 

Savings Lank interest oil Maliomedan Deposits. 

Mr. Haroon J aFK lilt moved that the Govorumont should keep a separate account of 
the interest payable h^” tue Covernment on deposit accounts in the Post Office savings 
banks opened by Mahoinedan liepositors who, owing to their religious belief, hail made a 

request that no iuuies: should be credited to them, and 1 iiat t nat sum shouui be set aside 
as a special fund, to whicu also any interest on Govcrumeiit Securities foregone by 
Maliomedan noideis under similar circumstances should be credited. It was proposed that 
that iuiul should be utilised in awarding scholarships to poor Maliomedan students in 
ih*- Moslem University at Ai.gurli. Tlicre were several Maliomedans who refused to take 
interest through religiou.- seruplcs on loans and deposits iu banks. Whatever the origin or 
jubtilication of the im a tiu* effect could not be ignored tfiat some Maliomedans con.sidered it 
a inei itorious dei:d enjoin»'d by religion to forego iniercM.. They kept money in banks 
only for sale custody, and they invested iu Government Securities as a means of proviiling 
safety for their baviugs. If education was to spread among Maliomedans, the vast 
majority of whom were v-ry poor and backward, then the suggestion sho.ild be adopted. 
The Government couhi :i‘>: iiavc any objection to utilising the money for that noble cause. 

(t was not. tlieir money, but the money of the Maliomedan depositors. It was not 
tiifficult to devise machinery lor awarding and distributing the propow'ii scholarships. 

llaji Ismail Choudiiiy, Ivhaii Sahib Amuii All and Mr. Yamin Kban supported the 
resolution. They ^ald it was a laudable obj'-ct and the Moslem community were in favour 
of the resolution. 

Ml, MuWATTJ’lilS explained what he called the non-committal attitude of the 
Goverimieut. He sahl thai iu the savings banks the Mahomedans had at present lls. 3 
and half lakhs bearing interest at about Ks. 10,000 There would be no difficulty in 
keeping a separate account of that for whatever object that would be decided upon. 
Kegarding cash cci tilioates iuso, there would be no difficulty. P»ut the trouble was ia 
Govrrumeut securities, whicli were trau.sferablf. If the communily favourcii tl.c proposal 
of Mr. Jaffer, then Goveiniueul would have to introduce a system by which all Maho- 
medau investors in Govcimueut securities would have to take a nou-traiisferable deposit 
receipt. But the other difficulty was tiiat those who would part with their interest 
miglit iubibt on other chant ab-e objects. Unless, therefore, Mie Goveiuiiifiiit felt sure that 
the Mahomedau opinion was more or less unanimous, it would be difficult for them to 
proceed on the lines suggested iu the resolution. 

Sir Devaprasad SaKBADHIKARI supported the resolution, and asked the Govern- 
ment to accept it and th.-n decide, in consultation with the Moslems, upon what form the 
money should be spent. 


The Finance Bill. 

On the 20TH MARCH tiie Finance Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly came 
up for consideration in the Council of State. Large number of members of the Assembly 
were present in the galleries. 

28 
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Mr. McW'ATTEIlS, Finance Secretary, in moving for the consideration of the Finance 
Bill, explained the chief features. While a year ago the Government hoped on the 
existing basis of taxation to balance their budget, this year they were in a position if the 
Bill was passed, in the form tluy desind, i e , if the Salt Tax was restored to make the 
tirst and substantial reduction in provincial cont I ibiitions. lie referred to the reduction 
in I'etrol duty and iustili«*(l it on the ground that the 15 lakhs loss that would be incurred 
couiil be made up by the. increased revenue expected in the long run by increase in the 
Imiiorl of motor cars and Jorrirs and motor accessories. He also justified the provision 
for Paper Currency Kesei vc as justilicil in the present circumstances. As regards the 
Salt iliity he would move an amendment to restore it to one rupee and four annas per 
inaund. If this was not restored, there would be loss to revenue of about lliS lakhs. 

Mr. V. BAMADASB opposed the con^idcl•ation of the Finance Bill on the ground that 
•Government had forfeited the confidence (tf the people of this country and were neither 
responsive nor responsible in any foim. There was no element of responsible legislature, 
and whateviT might the ri-preseulativrs of the penple deraaiid, the Executive could 
ignore them lightly and, indei-d, what ever cuts were proposed bj' the representatives in 
the popular chamVjer tAt-sembiy) and whatever reductions in expendituie were proposed 
were either restored or certilird by the Goveriun--General. Wliere tlien was the clement 
of responsibility in the Cnitral Goveinmeiit ? It was no use in deluding themselves and 
in dciuding Ihe pt-opli- that lliis Government was hash'd on the popular will, because 
neiiher in theory nor in pracliec was there responsibility. This was 1 he view not only 
of th(! Hwarajisfs, but of also the Independenf s as evidenced by the rejection of allowances 
for members of the Executive Councillors. The moment that motion was earrietl in the 
Assembly, the members of the Executive (%mncil, particularly the Indian members, ought 
to have resigned tlicir scats, because tliey were on the Exe.cut ivc ('onncil, not merely to 
carry on the adminit-trati(»n of Government, but to voice the popular view. There could 
be no lietter means of voicing that view than by resigmiig their seats after the vote of 
censure was carried. They would liavc thus established a conv(‘ntion where none cxislcd. 

Piocfeding, Mr. Bamadass referred to the I'olley of the Government on the (jucstion 
of the Ke, forms wlien the President said, that lie would not allow a general discuBsion of 
the Beforms or general })ol icy of the Government on a motion for consideration of the 
Finance Pill. The rricnibors w’ould be in onlrr on such a motion to criticise the linancial 
policy of the Government. Beyond that the President would not allow any other subject, 

Mr, Bamadass drew the attention of the Preswhmt to the fad that in the lower house, 
the I'resiilenl aJktwed a discussion of the general policy of the Government and on the 
Beforms when a siniiiar motion for consideration of the Finance Bill w’as made. Tie 
aj pealed to the I'lesident to admit discussion with a view to clarify the situat ion. 

After a few seconds Mr. Bamadass said, that if the President w’as to stick to his 
ruling, then he was obliged to coniine bis observation to linancial policy. Mr. Bainaflass 
then referred to military expeiidilure and coiuplaineil that the Legislature had no hand 
in framing the budget. There was no iiectl to provide lor debt redemption at a time 
when the credit of the Goveriinieiit. of India was liigh. There was need for reducing the 
postal rates, the duly on kerosene oil and salt ia\ .and not pioviile iirrmalurcly for paying 
up money bon owed for product ive capital. The whole position turned on the fact that 
the Government of India w.as nol based on popular wdll. Let. the Executive do as they 
please. It was the duty of those clectcil by the people to refuse to consider the Bill. 

Sir Naiasimha SABMA, leader of the Ilouse, vigorously challenged the statement 
of Mr. Bamadass that the Government of India did not enjoy the contideiice of the people 
of this country. So many half-truths and untruths and mischievous misrepresentations 
had been made both here and in the interests of the general well-being of the people that 
the Government ought not to allow’ the cliallenge of that description to go unanswerrd. 
He regretted to tiud that Mr. Bamadass and his friends had adopted an attitude which 
if persisted would only lead to disaster. As a senior member of tlic Govcninient be wanted 
to explain the progress made in Iiulia during the last five years to show that far from 
deserving a vot.e of censure, they deserved a vote of confidence. They descivcd the recog- 
nition of sympathy and satisfaction, if not gratitude. 

When Sir Earasiniha SAPtMA proceeded to detail the aebievements of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Bamadass asked the President to state if, when he bad ruled out a discussion 
of the general policy of the Government in any particular, the leader of the House 
could dwell upon the achievements of the Government. 

President : 1 was aw'aiting to see if the leader of the House did intend to refer to 
any specifications of the Government in detail. I shall be obliged if the leader of the 
House confines himself to the general aspect and not make any detailed references except 
on the financial policy of the Government. 
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Sir Narasimha SARMA said that he did not want to deviate from the ruling of the 
chair. He contended that financially the Government hal inherited a very difficult 
situation in 1920 but they had been able to overcome aiul present a satisfactory budget. 
It would be remembered that men’s minds were unhinged as a result of the war and 
immediately after there were the Pun]ab occurrences followed by failure of crops and 
the influenza epidemic. The Government had at such a time to meet Treasury Bills 
to a large amount and there were also at the time external disturbances requiring addi- 
tional expenditure. But the Government with the assistance, tlie loyal assistance and 
co-operation of h«>t.h the Houses of the Legislature, were able to face the situation. Were 
we to embark on a policy of retrenchment ? True, the military expenditure was large 
and that if money was irtiuired for development purpos* s the military expenditure should 
be reduced. As a result of their policy the Government have been able to maintain 
cordial relations on the Frontier. They had established the Chamber of Princes and 
made other changes which brought the Indian States under the direct control of the 
Government of India. These would in course of time make possibh* for the constitution 
of a federal Government. 

Tiie Government had not been idle in the economie sphere either. They liad spent 
more than 50 crores and brought 20 million acres under crops. The Uailw.ay programme 
had been pushed forwanl. The Cotton industry had been placeil on solid foundation, 
A policy of discriminating protection was being followed in order to help the Indian 
industries and labour legislation had been taken in band. So everything had been done 
so far as financial circumstances permitted. Now the position was bright. The Govern- 
ment of India was now pursuing a policy of reducing outside <l(!bt and Sir Basil Blackett 
was doing everything in that direction. It was just what they in tlie Coiigrcss had been 
demanding for several years. Tiie Government hat now provided for tlie healthy 
Indianisatiou of the services. Thus it would be seen that since 1920 they had advanced 
a groat deal. 

No OoverniiKUt could say it had not made a mistake ; but the Government of India 
practised extremo toleraiico to show to a certain section of the Indian people tlie unwisdom 
of carrying on their uiiiioalthy aciivitiss, lb* admitted 1 hat they had not fully succeeded 
in doing so ; but tlif, heart of the people was sound and ii only the ignorance of the 
massess was not taken advantage of by a certain section the situation would vastly improve. 

He did not w’nnt to deal with the question of reforms in detail. It wms perfectly 
legitimate on the part of those who had euteieU the Logiblature to advance the cause of 
the JleforniH to the extent that prudeucc dictated, but he had been asked by Mr. llamadoas 
to resign because tlie Assembly had carried a motion refusing allowances for meml^ers 
of the Ex«-cutive Council. If he (Mr. Saima) felt convinced that he had done anything 
in the Execut ive Chmi.cil of which he was ashamed, if lie felt that he was not receiving 
that co-operation from his colleagues on the Executive (Council then he should have felt 
bound to resign his place. But, to ask him to resign merely because the Assi'inbJy w'anteiJ 
to make a gr.ueial attack on the Government policy was ridiculous. If Mr, Uaraadoss 
could show that the Government had on any particular account done anything detrimental 
to the interests of the public of this country he would certainly resign. The mution to 
which Mr. liamadass referieii related to the resentmant of the Assembly that tlic Muddiman 
Committee Report was not satisfactory. The Government of India hud not even discussed 
that report and yet frit ru Is of Mr. Ramadass wanted the members of the Executive 
Council to resign. If the Goverument of India as a whole bail come to a decision which 
in his (speaker’s) opinion was deti imciital to the interests of tlic people of this country 
then it would be lime for him to resign. Meanwhile to ask him to resign was ridiculous. 

If the Government members were to take their position of responsibility so lightly and 
were to resign their seals on a motion of the description to which Mr. Ramadass referred 
then the Government would be powerless. Indeed, he refused to think that any responsible 
member, European or Indian, would give weight to a vote of that description. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT said he did not propose to deal with the political question 
which had been fully and admirably dealt with by Sir Narasimha Sarma. If the policy 
of obstruction was to be pursued to prove that the framers of the. (Jonstitution were wise 
in putting emergency provisions that had arisen that purpose bad been served ; but con- 
tinuance of that policy would not take them a step further. 

First of all he concentrated on meeting the criticism often advanced about high taxa- 
tion that had been imposed since 1913-14. Some had said that taxation had gone up by 4S 
crores and some bad put forward other figures. He took the trouble to ascertain the correct 
position by comparing revenues in 1913-14 with that in 1923-24, when fresh taxation was 
imposed last. The revenue of India in 1913-14 stood at a total of 71 croces, 85 lakhs, iuclu- 
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ding proceeds from land revenue of 31 crores, two lakhe. TLe revenue of India in 1913-U 
stood at a total of 71 croree, 85 lakhs, including proceeds from land revenue of 31 crores, 
two lakhs. The revenue ol luriia in 1923-24 stood at a total of 135 crores, 8fi lakhs. 
Taking the index figure of 100 the revenue of India had increased from 100 to 187 from 
1913-H to 1923-21. During the same period the population of Dritish India had increased 
from over 243 millions to over 24 7 millions. The revenue in 1913-14 was calcutated to 
be Kb 2T5 per head compared with Ks. 6-8 per head in 1923-24. The main increase in the 
revenue hatl occurred under (’uj-toms and Income-tax. Of course, the customs duly was 
paid by the whole of India and not imrely hy Jiritish India. 

ll<- next turned to txamine the increase in wholesale prices and taking the index 
fgujc of Kombay he found that (luring the same decade whoic.'sale prices had risen from 
lOO to 182. Tl.us between 1913-14 and 1923-24 taxation had gone up almost exactly 
in propoition to the increase in piiees. Tlierefore the commodity value of the Government 
levenue was very little more that what it was before. He did not say that t.h(! point 
was very accurate, but these ligures shouhi supply a useful corrective to unthinking 
slaleriKHts that tl)e cort of administration and military exp(-nditure had risen to staggering 
proportions. The Government n(;ord was thus better than its critics would allow. 
Teople who went into a shop to huy goods to-day paid t■h(^ same proj'ortion for value of 
the hcrviers as they paid for the services of the Government compared with 1913-14. 
This was ereditahie when tliey rrcoginsed that during the decaiic tlie great war had 
occurred and had coM India considerably. 

In the case oJ railway lares and rates the <leparlment of Sir Gharles Inin's was 
chaiging lesser in proportion to the incjease in wholesale prices. Therefore* railways in 
l<*rrns <>■ corn mod ities wi-re cheaper to-day than before the war. I'rof. liaiuiitoii delivered 
the (Jther day an interest iiig j( cl ure in I'atiia on the subject. JSo far as land revniuc was 
coDC(?riud the return Irom it had lisen during the decade from 31 crores 20 lakhs to 
34 crores (?2 lakhs. '1 hus in terms of continodity the burden of land rovi^nuc had been 
consideralrly diminish iiig and wherever there was permanent settlement it went on 
diminishing as prices changed. He liad made these obseivationB to apply correction to 
the charge of extravagance against the Government. The. whole system of taxation was 
however now under eiM|uiry, He hoped this was the subject, in which the whole country 
Mas intcjcsled. He realised that tlie fact that taxation had not hc(‘n above tin* commodity 
value compand with pre-war price’s, did not mean that the burden on th(5 individual 
tax-payer whs the same. He expressed his views on the rupee tax a fortnight ago. 

Ilis speech sliouid not Vte underslocMl as suggesting that he was not in favour of 
reduction in taxation arnl expenditure. As regards army ('stimates he did not think they 
could now look foiM’atd to large savings under this head though they would continue 
to economise as fai as p(»ssibje. lie thought imiuovement should be in the direction of 
increased yield from the existing sources of taxation. He also hoped that as a result 
of the «icbt rrdfmpt ion sclicmr considerable sming would result in charges on account of 
interest. Indeed hr looked forward to a decrease in expenditure under this head and to 
increase in their total revenue to get rid of provincial contributions and make reductions 
in other items. Tliey had however t<» lemember that some items like excise and opium 
revenues were not on secure footing. On the other hand he hoped for increase from such 
sources as railways. 

The motion for taking the Finance Kill into eonsi deration was then put to vote and 
passed, only Mr. Kamailass crying “ No.” 


Restoration of Salt-Tax. 

Mr. McWATTKKS next moved the amendment to rcstoie salt-tax to Kc. 1-4-0 per 
maund. This rate of tax, he said, had been in force, for the last nine years with 
the exception of one year when it was doubled. The rale of Kc. 1-4-0 was in 
force at the time the uformed constitution was put in operation and the promise of 
eventual extinction of provincial contribution was given on the. basis of this tax at 
Ke. 1-4-0. He now asked the House to restore that rate to enable the Government to 
redeem its pledge and reduce the contributions this year substantially. If, however, the 
lax remained at He. 1 the Government would lose Ks. 90 lakhs this year and 126 lakhs in 
the succeeding years. Ihey would thus lose 6 crores in 6 years at a time when the 
provinces were crying for money for schemes of development. This morning's telegram 
reported that the Madras ('ounci! had unanimously carried the motion of adjournment 
against the reduction of salt lax by the Assembly. Indnd the speaker felt that one of 
the causes which bad reiarued the bealtLy development of the constitution had been lack 
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of funds. As regards the so-called burden on the consumer which reduction in duty 
by four annas would relieve it would result in the removal of the tax of three-fifths of 
an anna per head per annum. This might be the only gain to the consumer on a 
theoretic j basis but in practice even this would go in to the pocket of middlemen. For 
the sakt' of tliis insignificant advantage they were sacrificing 126 lakhs a year. Indeed 
they would be sacrificing substance for shadow. 

Mr. ItAMADASS opposed the Government amendment. The Assembly, he saici, was 
primarily responsible for taxation and should nob be upset. He held that man’s right 
to eat salt ought to be as free as his right to breathe air. Mr. Uamadass contended 
that the budget contained room where retrenclimeiit could be made and the salt tax 
be fixv'd at lie, 1 decuied by the Assembly. It. was not the duty of the Council to fram^^ 
the budget. That was the function of the Executive. This Council had no hand in it. 

The House divided and Mr. MeWatter’s a'lendracnt to restore salt duty was carried 
b} 36 votes against 4. These 4 were Mr. V. Kamadass Mr. K, V, Rangagwamy Iyengar, 
Mr. Vedamurthi and Mr. Karandikar. 


Reduction of Postal Rates. 

Mr. KA\1AI).\S.S next moved the amendment to rerlaoe the rales of post cauls t o 
tjuarter anna. He said that the raising of postal rate was a war inrasurc and it was higii 
time that some leliid was given to the poor specially when the cost of iiving had goii'*, 
lip. Against, the argument that tlic higher rates were justifiable because the I'ost and 
Telegraph Departinrut should be self-suppiuting, Mr. Kamadass said that the postal 
il' partment remlereci services to many departments like (.Customs and also to Indian Stales. 
I’niess the accounts were separated and the principle of commercialization was tlioroughly 
Jntro<luee<I, i{, was difficult, lor the House to knovv hovv much the department liad coutri- 
tuted towards the running of the {‘ostal Heiiartrneiit. 'J'he rate of postage could be 
leiluced by reducing the number of highly paid superior officers. He strongly appealed 
to the House to support his amendment. 

The amendment of Mr. Kamadass was rejecterl witliout division. 

Finance Kill I'aBsed. 

Mr. Mi'WATTFKS next moved tnai the Finance Kill as pas.sed by the Assembly and us 
amended by t his Council be pass(',i.i. 

Mr. KAZA Aid look the Assembly to task for reducing the salt duty on a false issue, 
thereby placing the mem bers oi this House in an awkward situation, IK; ju.'titird ihe 
salt tax being put at one rujiee and four annas, but suggested that the «iue,stion of 
reduction might be seriously taken next year. 

Mr, KaKAXDHvAK, while supporting the passage of tlie Kill, asked the Government 
not to forget tlie poor man’s bait. If necessary they might consider the situation in the 
light of the recommenflalioiiB of the Taxation Enquiry Committee. 

Mr. KAMADASS opposed the passage of the Bill and said that in so iloiiig he was only 
entering a contitutional protest. 

The Bill as amended was passed. Mr. Kamadass being the only (iissentient. 

Kemisfeion of ITovincial Contributions. 

On the 23KD M Alien the Council of State disposed of official business only. Jamd 
applause greeted the announcement made by the Secretary tliat the Legislative Assembly 
Jiad agreed to the amendment made by the Council of Slate to the Finance, Kill, iianndy 
restoration of t-aJl tax. Mr. M('W \TTEKS moved the Government resolution regarding 
remission of provincial cont.ributiouH in the same terms as was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly on the motion of Sir Basil Blackett. The speech with which the Finance Secretary 
recommended t lie acceptance of the resolution was brief and in the. main covered the grounds 
advancetl by tin; Finance Member in the Assembly. He added that the Govenuueni, wag 
grateful to the tlouncil and the Assembly in passing tlie I'iuaiice. Bill in the form 
presented by the Governmeut and thereby enabling them to make substantial iemussiou of 
contributions. 

On the motion of Mr. Lalluhhai SAMAJiD.AS the Council agreed to the addition 
of a rider to the resolution recommending to I’rovincial Governments that the amountB 
jeleased or given to the I'rovinciaJ Government be mainly devoteil to expendituro in 
the Transferred departments. 

Mr. MeWATTEKS did not oppose the amendment, but he made it clear that the circum- 
tanccB differed in each pi evince and the Government had, no inloimatiou justifying any 
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jjailition ol Bums between the two sides of the Provincial Governments. The Government 
wus anxious that as much money as was available should be spent in nation-building 
di paitiuents, buL the Goveiuinent must approach the matter with caution. 

Tuc aiiieudmeiil of Mr. ijaliubhai Samaldas was earned and the original resolution 
witlj this rider was accepted. 

iJthcr Measures. 

( >ji the motion oi Mr. Chadwick, Commerce cieerttary the (’ouncil passed the Indian 
iarill I'-JJi as passed by the Assembly. Tnen tinaily on the motion of Mr. MeWatters 
trie Stamp Hid and the Income-Tax Amendment Lliti as passed by the Assembly were passed. 

l»n the UlTil MAllCli on the motion of Sir Mahomed Ilabibullah, the Council 
j.assed the Cotton Cess Act Ameuduicut Bill as already passed by the Assembly. 

The Bengal Ordinance Bill. 

Narasiiniia SAKMA tlitn announced that the ouly^ business left was the Bill to 
!:up])iement. tiic lieugul Criminal Law Amendment Act, anil it was Loped to place the Bill 
before Mie Council llic next day in the form in vvliicb it was Originally introduced in tne 
Atisembly . 

A gooi! deal ol «liscussion ensued as to the date on which t lie Bill should be discussed 

i:i t lie Council. Diviigeiice ol viirw was expressed and eventually the JTesideiit ilccided 
i.'iat n woual be convenient both to the Government and the Council if the Bill was 
loimaiiy pJac'-d before the Council the next day and discussion taken up on Thursday 
the iKith. 

Accordingly the Bi ngal Criminal Law Amciidmeiif. Act Supplementary Bill, as rccom- 
nieiiucd by (he Governor-General was placed in the Council of (State on the 25th March and 
discuHsen next day, tlie 7>/ for over five hours and passed, oppositionists not 
elaiinuig division altliough they had opposed the Bill, especially clause 6, vvliich suspends 
1 he Ihibeas Corpus Act. 

Lariiir in the day, the motion for the consideration of the Bill was vigorously 
opposed by iioii-ullicials, but was carried by 20 votes against three, the latter being 
Missit.. Kaiiguswami Iyengar, Karandikar, anil vSukhbir l^inlia, while during the dis- 
u.'sii'U, yle^hls. llamadass and Veilamurilii liad walked out, of the Chamber as a protest 
agiiiiibi iiie parsing ol the Bill at. the point of the bayonet, as they described l^ord Beading’s 
reconimeiidaiion. 

Mr. CBKBaB, ill moving tliat it be taken into consideration, said he did not intend 

to inilicl. upon the Huusr a recapitulation oi the melancholy series of crimes and outrages 
wliieli luut retideird neccssuiy the enactment of sjiecial legislation in Bengal. The 
Governoi-Geiiera] in piomulgaliiig an Grdimince for that purpose issued a statement 
.and thcugli lie legrettrd that soin*' tragic items had still to be added to that tragic cate^^ory 
:t siiii hiooil a concise and c(>gent justitiation of t he action whicli was then takeii^and 
whi< h the Council ol fatale was invited to endorse. The formidable recrudescence of 
levoJuiionary conspiraey, designed to subvert tlieGovt'rnmenlbyvioJencc,andthepre- 
pai at ion of a series of horrid out rages with that object, could no longer be regarded as a 
matter of conl.iovcrsy . 'J'he facts were on record. They were admitted even by those 
who most soieuiiiiy denounce the action of the Government and they were avowed by 
revolulioiiarics thcraselves. Jt was unhappily the fact that when a matter such as this 
bad been for a long time under discussion and under controversy there was a dangerous 
and deplorable tendency for the facts to degenerate into phrases. He urged the Hon, 
Wcmbcih to envisage the circumstances of those facts and give due w’eight to their terrible 
implications. It appeared to him a very ilifficult conclusion to say :** a revolutionary 
conspiraey with these objects was in existence ; but it was not a matter of great 
importance.” 

Tlicy were not dealing merely with academical associations of theoretical Nihilists 
but with men who believed less in propaganda and pamphlets, than in pistols and picric 
acid, who, though they iudulgeii in both preferred murders to manifestoes and who had 
acted and were prepared to act on these beliefs and these prefcjcnces. The Government 
did indeed retiuiro special procedure in order to give due application of penal Jaws. 
Above all else, what thry rnjui red was an eflEectivc measure of prevention, of precaution 
and of protection and t hose which had been taken were not hasty and ill-considered 
expedients. They had emerged from prolonged and exhaustive enquiries of the past and 
ascertained results of experience. They were supported by a consensus of opinion from 
successive Governors and from judicial, administrative and executive officers of every 
vaiicty of experience. Could it be argued that these were hasty, ill-considered and rashly 
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undertaken ? Measures of this character were resorted to in Bengal during the years of 
war and the immediate result of those measures was that, by the year 1918, an end harl 
been put to the long scries of similar outrages which unhappily found their place in the 
annals of Bengal in those years. 

Continuing, Mr. Crcrar said it would be abdication of the Government to permit a re- 
volutionary organisation to pursue its course and perfect its machinery to a stage which 
would enable it to suspend the rule of law and defy the Government. »^o Jong at least as 
the axiom was acccj)tcd, the fundamental duty of the Government was to preserve public 
security on which political advance and all functions of a civilised organism depended. 

Turning to t he immediate object of the Bill, the Home Secretary said in the first 
place it provided for an appeal to the High Court by any person convicted on trial liy 
commission. It provided also for confirmation of any death sentence which might 
be passed by the (’ommissionciB. Those were the safeguards whiclj the Government of 
India and all authorities who had to consider this measure deemeil necessary and proper 
in order to ensure a just and eiiuitablc operation of the Bengal Act now on the Statute 
Book. There were provisions which would authorise the Government of Bengal in any 
case in wliicli it was foiind necessary to commit a person to jail outside tlu; })ri)vinc(* of 
Bengal and the object of that was the intoiests of public t-ecurity, in order that, when 
such a necessity arose, a jierson against whom such an order was made may be remove- 1 
from his dangerous associations and from the scene of his activities. He diil not deny 
tliat the grant to tJie Bxrcul.ivc Government of the powers of tliat character was a very 
serious matter, but if this mea^Ul•e was to have any effect it must be luadi* effective from 
the outset. He had lieard the authority of Lord Morley quoted as a ground of criticism 
against the })rincipieB of such a measure. In reply he ({UOted Lord Morley in which the 
latter liuu said that his view was that the powers given under tl)e UeguJation of 1818 did 
constitute in emergency powers which might be lawfully applied, if there was an 
emergency, 

Gonciuding Mr. Grerar did not think that he had left it open to any candiil .Tuilge to 
enquire wh(!thcr behind the brief clauses of this Bih or the more comprehensive, hut 
equally undisguised provisions of the measure which it supplemented, there was coiici-alcd 
any subtlety of policy or any unexplained intention. Jt had been allrgnl that this 
measure, taking advantage of some insane outrages committed by irresponsible and isolated 
individuals, was aimed at a political party whose activities had been embarrassing to t he 
Government. He would not. pleatl to a charge so absurd, so manifestly unte- 
nable, so remote from facts; hut he. would not deny that this Bill was inspired by a 
political motive. The Government of India were, with liis Majesty’s Gove.rnmrnt, and 
with the rariiament and with the British people, pleilged to a programme of political 
advance in India towards Self-Government. “ They perceive clearly, perhaps more 
clearly than their critics who are not so closely in touch witli the forces which make for 
progress as with those whicli make for retardation, that nothing could be more fatal to 
these intentions and I hesc aspirations than the obstacles whicli are interposed by law- 
lessness and violence by the cult of the pistol and the bomb. The Government are 
determined to do all that in tliem lies to remove these, obstacles and to keep open the pat.h 
for ail men of good-will to walk in, without let or hindrance. That is the political 
motive, and is the resolve, the determination which inspires this measure.” (Applause). 

Mr. YAMIN KHAN regretted that in promulgating the Bengal Ordinance, the 
Governor-General diil not share his responsibility with the Indian Legislature. This Biil 
was to supplement tliat Ordinance, and what was more regrettable was that it had coiu j 
before this House with the; recommendation that it be jjassed in the form as originally 
introduced. The necessary conclusion was that this Gouncil had not tlu? right to say that; 
it agreed to this clause aiul was opposed to the other. Now, however the Governor 
General has taken upon hirnsulf the entire responsibility for the passage of the Bill in 
the form as introduced and on the basis of facts which had been communicated to him 
by the Bengal Government, but which had not been placed before this (louncil. lu the 
circumstances it was not fair for this House to cither oppose or support the present Bill. 
The only possible course was to leave Che Hill to be passed by those members who wanted 
to share the responsibility with the Governor-General. He, for his part, w'as not prepared 
to accept the reBponsibility, because he was not convinced of the necessity for the 
Ordinance. No doubt Lord Beading considered it necessary to pass the Bill as recom- 
mended ; but the procedure adopted by the members of this Council would have been very 
different if the Bill had come up before this Council in the first instance. On the other 
hand, it had been certified by the Governor-General. There must have been certain 
reasons which made the Governor-General adopt this attitude ; but this Gouncil was 
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ii(>t in puBseSBiou of even those reasons. He therefore, left the Bill to be passcil with the 
v(>te ol those who were in possession of the secret tacts and felt that it must be passed. 

Mr. NATKS4N said he could uotrespoud to the appsal of Mr. Crerar. He spoke, he 
said with a deep sensr of jesjmiisibiiily and with a heavy heart. JJe confessed with 
ssiJiin<- that theie was an anarchist movement in Bengal, the exislcnce of which was 
acKiiiiwIcdged by more than one leader of a well-known party. He condemned the 
anaichit'ts, because they were enemies to India, it was nothing hut iiiusiou to suppose 
iiiai 8rif-gov('rnrnent could be achieved by anarchist nictho<is. He did not share tho view 
tlial the. Ordinance was aimed at tiwarajists as such. Jlc agieeil that the anarchist must 
i)f put down, hut lie did not agree with Mr. Crerar that the Ordinance and the 
>uppieim'ma:iy Bill were the only metluals of putting down anarch istP. facilities W'hich 
were given even to Sir linger C.Hsement bail been denied to the accused under this Act. 
While on tlie one hand tlie right of appeal had been conferred, on the otlier hainl the 
ancient privilege of Habeas Corpus had bt^eii denied and the accused could be detained 
lor any indelinite period. Much bad been said of Lord Mor](‘y's views. Mr. NatCvsan 
argued lliai much water had down under the bridge. It was a matter of deep regret 
u.at, tliis Bill had been biought before the Legislature at a tiine when thr nou-co-oi»«ratorh 
uere becoming ct)-op(?rut.ors. The Bill would also liecome an Act , but he asked the 
(.oivernment lo ira.isc their responsibility in this matter. He urged the tiovcrnmciit to 
see that the evidence against (ucli accusetl be placed before the Commissioner and that 
a.l reasonable laciiiiies lie given to him to explain his innocence. He feared that by 
dunging tills Bill, in the manner the Government had done, they w-ere thinning the ranks 
ol the co-opiratois. He begged the Government not to convert India into another 
Irei.'iiid. Indians were lor trarisLiiining the existing system of Government only by 
peac' I'ul and tegitimatc metlioils and tlicrdore nothing should be done which vvould 
interle."' in this, their nohle tusk. He regretted lu* could not support the motion of 
Mr, Cl era r. 

Sir 1). I'. SAUVAHHJ KAlU in a lengthy speech opposed the consideration of th 
i;,'.!, lie anaiysed the Ordinance in great detail and said it. was dilhcuJt to consider 
measure of this cliaracler. He liitl not think that such an emergency Jiad arisen to 
wairant a meusuie of this description. Materials hud not been placed bid’ore thi- 
Couneil to prove tlie necessity loi the promulgation of the Ordinance and much less foi 
il.e inclusion of some provisions of the liill, especially the removal of the right of HabeU'. 

« orpus. lie Was prepaied lo admit that there were revolut ioiiary criminals in Bengal ■ 
lull he was not pivpareii to admit that there was a revolutionary movement for tho 
1 uitiieiatiee ol political wants and aspirations. Sir I), p. Sarvadhikari then examined 
C.e Oidiiiaiice iioni tin; legal ami constitutional aspect and complained that it has 
1 een brought before the House for coiisulcr.ation. Sir. I'. C, Afitter, who wasapartv 
to the fr.'iiidng of tlie Ivowlatt report, was opposed to the Ordinance Bill. He (r.lie speaker; 
asked what was. the necessity tor provaling for the removal ol prisoners toother provmci. 
when ihejc were endless iiumher of jails within Bengal. Hi; severely criticised th** 
rr-moval of the light of Habeas (^irjms ami said in the face of this provision he could 
: ot cniisiiier tlie ijglit of appeal to the High Court as any very much hopeful provision,. 
In concluhioii he opposed the consideration of the Bill. 

Mr. VLDAMUBTHJ regretted that owing to his ill-hcallli he was not able to take 
an active part in this session, but his iil-heaJth could not prevent him from recoidiug 

iiis protest against the introduction of the Bill. He was entiicly opposed to th^ 

prineijues that underlay the; Bill, and the policy enunciated in it. He held that the 
suspension of Habeas Corpus w.as a very extraordinary procedure w'hich deprived a 
(.itizen of Ins most eherished right. I’roceeding Mr. Vedamurthi said that there was an 
impression in Hie country that the Council of Slate was a handmaid of the Governmenf. 
of India anil that it existed in the constitution only to register the decrees of the Govern- 
ment. Kven this Council to-day was offered an ultimatum in the shape of not only ft 
reconitnemled Bill, but of a certified Bill by the Governor- General. It was an insult to 
the House lo be called upon to pass the Bill at the point of the bayonet. It was a sheer 

waste of lime to discuss Hie Bill as the Government had come with the determination of 

not being convinced. Their discussion and adverse vote would not make the Oovernmenf 
di viate even by a hair’s breadth from the course they had chalked out for themselves. The 
discussion would only be a farce. He felt that he could not I heref ore be party* to the 
t-assing of the Bill and he declared that, to emphasise his protest against the Bill, he would 
w itlidrnw from the House when the Bill was under discussion. 

After his speech Mr. Vedamurthi bundled up his papers and walkeil out of the 
( liamber with a bow to the chair. 
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Mr, KARANDIKAU opposed t.Uo coiisideratioa of tlu^ Dili. Ilti sail! that tbe whole 
affair betrayed lack of. trust by the (iv)verntnent for the people of Bengal and also for their 
own judiciary. He saw no justification for tuo Government to (i(!prive their judiciary 
of its powers. lie referred to the Bengal Bill before tlie local Council of Bengal and 
how it was opposed by prominent public men of that province. He then criticised the 
Bill under discussitm in d(?tail and said that High Courts should not be deprived of their 
pQwers. No case had been made out for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Lala Suklibir SlNllA also opposed the consideration of the Bill. He averred that be 
was not for any revolution in the country. Men of position and property wanted protec- 
tion of life and property’. It was a pity that in recommend ing this Bill the Govt;rnor- 
GeueraJ had taken the entire ri?spoiisibi!ity for the paasage of the llill on himself. He had 
forgotten that tin- members ol this House had some res[>onsibiiity in the administration of 
the country. In regard to the promulgation of the Ordinance he did not consult the 
Central L-gislatur;. Tliere the matter rested and the responsibility rested with the 
Governor-Geuerai. \V'’hat. was the use of this Council now discussing this Bill when it 
had been certified ? Tlierefore lie thought that they should not consider the Bill on 
its merits, but leave it, to the Government to <lo what they iliought b -st lor the country. 

The Uaja of DIGHArATllI A (Bengal) regret ted that Iv*. was unable to support tli<* Bill, 
He feared tiiis Bill would not have the desired effect hut might have the opposite effect. 
Tlicre was nothing but. mart ial Jaw in Bengal and any man could at any time be airested 
by the Police, without any warrant. It was not right to ininish the whole province of 
Bengal for t he crimes of a few. Already ninety persons had been arrested and iletaiued 
for several months. Tiu^ appointment of (Vnnmissioners was a mere eye-wash. Moreover 
it was I'iflieuit to imderstaiul the necessity for a proviiioii enabling the Goverument to 
transfe.r the priBou- rs fioni IV ugal to jails outside Beiiga!. Tliis wou.d create unnecessary 
hardship to the firisoiK is. ( {including the llaja said he hud received siiveral communicat ions 
from severiil assoeiatious in Bengal asking him to emphatically prott'st against this Bill. 

M 3 'ed llA/iA ALl said I h(‘ right of appeal given to t)ie aecuseil {IwiudJed into insigiii- 
licanee beiore tiie supeiisiou ot the Ihebims Corpus Aid. contained in Clause VI. The 
im})iication of this clause was very serious, A man could be delaiiuid lor any length 
of t ime wi! bout lulormation against him being put to the judicial scrutiny. The Repres- 
sive Laws < 'oimud tee iiad c.i-arly laiil ilowu that restraining the personal liberty without 
trial ot any sultj*’!;! was iiieousistioit willi the recent constitutional chaages aiul tlicivforc 
the coinmitlee leeominenihd that t^i be repealed, »Se<5tion 4l.ll of the Criminal Proceilurc 
C'oile espressi}' exempted action umler tue Bengal Regulation from liability to a writ 
ot HjcIkus Corpus, beeausi*. the Goverumeut had declared that- thmr policy was 
to coniine their operation (-f the ixgu ation within the sirici, Jiuiils [iioposed by the 
Repressive Jaiws Committee, that is, to be used ouJj" in the frontier and backward tracts 
aud not to be u»ei! in cas ‘S of internal commotion. But th(^ Police, ol Bengal had been given 
1 . xtraordinar}' iK»wers to arrest any person without warranty Tin; very fact that these imja- 
sures were m cessary slmwed t liat the Btnigal I’oiice was not so ertieieni as it ouglir to be. 
He, for one, would not give a carte blanche to l.he Bengal Gov(;ruim;ut to order the Police tc 
do things as they iiked. Jle fe:iri;d that under the Act a J'olice consliibic was a mightier 
iiidiv'ulual than Mr Alexander aiucUliman and Mr. Crerar. (liaughter.) 

Mr. V. RAM ADAS (t^warajist) sail! that two years ago this Council was invited to 
co-operate with tie- (iovernnieiii in taxing the poor man by doubling his salt tax aud the 
ine-niht;rs very obiigingiy accepted the invilal ion of the Government. To-day they were 
invited once more to accede to ilii^ Viceroy’s view that this Black Biil was essential lor 
the good ol India. Hi; <l<‘eiine<i to accept that invitation. Their co-o|)(;ratiou was 
only wanted when souietliing ext raonl inary was requircil to be iloim against t lie wishes^ 
of the whole count I y and of the Assembly. As to tlie utiiity of discussion and deliatc 
he argued that tie* repn-seniativi-s of Bengal ami ot liidia had unhesitatingly and in no 
uncertain lerins eoinh'ium'il this BIa(;k Bid. After the ii jeetion of tlm'i; clausf’s of this 
measure in its present obiutxious form, they could not rejict the Bill, nor coum they allow 
it to become Jaw, He lit’hl iherelore that tliere was no usi; of {liscussing and debating 
tin? clause of tue Bib. t^iuiilariy it was no use to conviiua; the bureauciaey wlio were 
the sled frame of the Indian constitution and who were not liable to change its view.«i. 
He ernphatii'ady entemi his p.otest again.‘,t the mi.suse of Section r»7-B of tin; (iovern 
iriout of India Act. Coiic.’nding, the speaker felt that without rming any injustice to 
his electorate and without lailinu to dibcharge his functiona, he must withdraw from 
the deliberation of the Council so far us tlie debate of this Biil was com;i;rned. 

After Ml. Raiiidaa ha<l conciuded his speech, he walked out of the Chambi’r. 

28 {o) 
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After Mr. llamrlas Lab left the Chamber in liiotebt against the paseing of the Bill, 
Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN addrebbcd the Council. He said that in bringing the Bill 
in the recommended form, there web no intention of treating this House in any other 
-way than with the gieat(bt lebpf cl. He had for eometime enioytd the lunour of presid- 
ing over the deJiberatioiiB of the Council of btate and he would do nothing to lower 
the dignity and the great reputation which tliiH- 1 ounciJ enjoyed in India. It had been 
BUggeBted that the Bill had been biought forwaid at the end of the bession. That web 
not the fault of the Government. They had to Jay tlie Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act itself before the two houbcb of Baidanient ior eight, wcikiiig days, and the Act 
itself rccciv(tl the sanction of His Majesty only on the 18tli March. Ko burpise was 
sprung oil this Council as had been alleged by some, men.btib, because this had been 
before the Councillors since last Kiiday. Begaiding the ntccbsity for the Act itself 
Kir Alexandar Mu(4diman said, that the lact ol a very serious im or ist conspiracy making 
the life of the man in the htieet intoicTahl t , waradmitted. The ordinary law had broken 
down. Juries had failed in their duty. The witnesses were intimidated and Bengal 
was sliding slowly towards that slate whicli liked everyone in Bengal with sorrow, 
with horror some years ago. It had been aigned that tJie action taken by the Government 
was not the right one, but no one had suggested any aiteinative. The Kaja of Higapathia 
had stated that the bituatiou in Bengal was something like the Martial J.aw regime, but 
under the Martial Law, the busj)ected peison could be shot. Hid they want it in Bengal ? 

CoiicJudiJig, the Home MernlKir appealed to the Council to shoulder some part of the 
rrsponbihility which attaches to the m ainteiiancr of law and order in India. It had been 
a chaige repeated by those opposid to reioiius in India that the JegislaturcB did not 
favour any action taken by tin: Government for the niainteiiarice of law and order. He 
did not bugg'st, that this House should biimlly without consideration endorse all that 
had been proposed. It was a matter on wiiich the M embers must examine their own 
conscience very closely, and see whether they were justified in refusing that support to 
the Government which it was the right of the Government to look for from the Central 
Legislature, and the House in particular. 

Mr. CllEKAK empliasiscd that tlieic was a iTvolutionary conspiracy veiy well orga- 
nised and sustained. In support of this statement he pointed out that there had been 
Jaige import atiou of ammunitions which could not be obtained by any legitimate means. 
Then there was (B.-tributiuri of a very laige number of ri\o;u'i.ionui'y publications, and 
thirdly llieie was manufa<’1uie of a highly efficient type of bomb. Tiie object of these 
revolutionary oiganisatioiis was tbe overthrow of the Gov<‘rninent established in India 
by foice anil subvert the social organism which was the firirnaiy duly of the Government 
to support. 

Mr. Crerar's motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was put to vote and 
carried by 29 votes to 3. 

The 3 members wete Messis. Iv. V. Bangaswamy Jyi iigar, B. 1\ Kaiandikar and 
bukhbir Kiuha. The P9 members weie Kir ^aiasiinha Kaiina, Kir Mohamed Habibullah, Mr. 
Abbott, Kir ('harJes Mewatt, IMr. Berthould, Mr. Zahirudin, Mr. Hawn, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. 
MCW'atteis, Mr. ( jeiar, Mi'. Ley, Col. J’atterson, Hewan Tekehand, Kir Vmar Hayat Khan, 
Kardur Charanjit Kiiigh, Kawab of Loharu, Mr. Khyam, B. Misra, Mr. K, K. Mittcr, 
Mr. Wild, Baja of Humiaon, Major Akbar Klian of Hoti, Mr. Hutt, Mr Kalctan, Mr. 
Kbapardc, Kir H. J'. Kaibadhikari, Baja Higapathia, Mr. Baza Ali, Mr. H, C. Baiua, and 
Khan Kahib Amanali. 

Alter launch, that is, after Mr. Baza Ali's b))ereh, tlic first three clauses were passed 
without any diseusbion. A bhort discussion ensued on Clause IV which authorises the 
Govciument to order custody of prisoners in jails outside Bengal, but this^ clause too was 
passed without, any blight opposition. 

The last clause, that is, buspeiision of Habeub Coipus Act, uas opfioscd by Mr. Baza 
All and Hr. Kaibadliikari, but the Home Mimher emphasised that they could not have 
revision of the grounds (d action by a Judicial Tribunal when ex-hypothesi they were 
enacting a law in which they could not dibclose the Bf>urces of iiilormation. The claifbe 
was put to vote and a few members said ‘ Ho but no member claimed division when the 
Bill (as recommended by the Governor-General) was pul to vote and carried. Ilcre again 
a few members said, * Ho’, but did not claim division. 

The Couucil*then adjourned sine die. 
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The Autumn Session 

S1MLA—25THAUGUST 1925. 

The Autumn Session of the Council of State commenced on the- 
25TH AUGUST in the Council Chamber at the Viceregal Lodge. Feeling 
references were made to the deaths of Lord Kawlinson. Mr. C. R. Das and 
Sir Surendranath Banerjca. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Khaparde for an enquiry into the condi- 
tion of the piece-workers in Government presses was rejected. 

A resolution of Sir D. P. Sarbadhikari for a delegation of a few elected 
members to form the nucleus of a convention to draft a constitution for 
British India was postponed, as the Government motion on the Muddiman 
Report was going to be placed shortly before the House. 

On the 26TH AUGUST Six Government Bills were introduced in th© 
Council of State without discussion. These included a Bill to supplement 
the Oudh Courts Act, 1925, a Bill to amend the Criminal Tribes Act. and 
a Bill to amend the Cotton Transport Act, 1923. By the latter Bill Local 
Governments were given some discretion in the matter of restricting the 
import of cotton in any protected area. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma introduced a Bill making very minor alterations 
in the Trusts Act, 18S2; Electricity Act, 1910; Mines Act, 1928; Work- 
mi n*s Compensation Act, 1923; Civil Procedure Code Amendment Act, 
1923; High Courts Jurisdiction Act, 1872; and the Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1892 ; an.l repealing the Burma Laws Act, 18 >S. 

A Bill was then introduced supplementing certain provisions of the 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal Children Acts, which contain provisions 
affecting the appellate and revisional jurisdiction of the respective High 
Courts. It was held that such provisions are ultra vires of the local 
Legislature. Hence this validating measure. The last Bill introduced was 
one to amend the Ports Acts, 1908, by which the Government of India was 
empowered by notification to exempt, from the operation of Section 31 for 
any port, sailing vessels below a specified tonnage. 

The Oudh Court Bill. 

On the 3 1 ST AUGUST, on the motion of Mr. CRERAR the Bill to 
supplement the Oudh Courts Act, 1923, was taken into consideration. Dr. 
Dwarkanath Mitter moved a series of amendments for the addition of the 
words “ or Chief Court’* alter the words “ High Court" in several clauses 
of the schedule to the Bill. He pointed out that without such additions the 
position was not clear, especially in regard to the rule-making powers of 
High Courts. 

Sir Narasimha SARMA said that the Government of India had followed 
exactly those sections which had been refened to in the Oudh Courts Act. 
The High Courts, constituted under the Government of India Act and. the 
Chief Court of Oudh, would have to appoint a rule-making committee and 
would have to take the committee’s report into consideration before the 
rules were framed, whereas in the case ot other Courts the constitution of 
a committee was not compulsory before the rules were made. Moreover, 
the expression includes a Chief Court under the General High Court Clauses 
Act. 

Syed RAZA ALI, on behalf of the people of Oudh, expressed gratitude 
to the Government for establishing a Cuiet Court lor Oudh. He looked for- 
ward to a time when the Ctiief Court would be raised to the status ot a 
chartered High Court at Lucknow, the jurisdiction including some western 
districts of Agra Province. The Bill was then passed. 

29 
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The Council next passed without discussion the Criminal Tribes Act 
(Amendment) Bill, the Cotton Transport Act (Amendment) B 11 , the Bill 
amending certain minor enactments and repealing certain others, the Bill 
supplementing certain provisions of the Madras, Bengal and Bombay 
Children Acts and the Bill amending the Port Act of 1908. 

The Opium Evil. 

On the iST SEPTEMBER Sir Devaprasad SARBADHIKARI proposed 
that the area for the cultivation of opium be restricted and brought under 
stricter control, and the practice of making advances to cultivators dis- 
continued from next season. 

Mr. MeWATTERS said that in seven years the area of cultivation had 
been reduced from 200,000 acres to 110,000 and the Government bad 
arranged to reduce cultivation next year to 74,000 acres. The Government 
were considering the question of concentrating cultivation in certain areas 
in order to bring it under stricter control. Moreover, the rate of payment 
to the cultivator had been nduced from Rs. 15 to Rs. 13 per seer. 'J'he 
average revenue from opium had been also 1 educed from Rs h croies to 
Rs. 114 lakhs. Export was allowed only under the licence system. Export 
would be stopped to those countries where opium iound its way into 
illicit channels. He announced that an independent committee of the 
League of Nations would visit India and the Government would allow 
them to examine their system. The age-long practice of making advances 
to cultivators must continue, as othe^wi^e the cultivators would be m danger 
of getting into the hands of money-lenders. 

A suggestion for the adjournment of the discussion till next session was 
negatived. The first part of the resolution suggesting restriction of the area 
of cultivation was lost by 29 votes to 11, while the other part was rejected. 

Mr. Yamin Khan next introduced a Bill to amend the Intenst Act, 
which aimed at preventing the accumulation of interest. 

On the SEPTEMBER Sir Heury MONCRIEFF SMITH, as 

PiesidcDt of the Statute Law Revision Committee and Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Bill to consolidate the law applicable to intestate 
and testamentary succession, moved for ccmsidcralion of the Bill as it 
emerged from the Joint Committee. 

Sir Henry said ; The Bill, introduced two year ago by Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, purpiortcd to be a measure of consolidation. The Bill now before 
the Council had brought together all scattered law on the subject of intestate 
and testamentary succession and a large number of textual amendments 
had been made which were merely of a drafting nature. The Bill was 
passsed. 


Repeal of Repressive Laws. 

On the ;^RD SEPTEMBER a heated debate was held in the Council of 
State on the motion of Mr. RAMDAS, Swarajist, for consideration of 
Mr. Patel's Bill passed in the Legislative Assembly last March repealing five 
special enactments, including the Bengal and Madras Regulations and the 
Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 

An attempt by Dr. Dwarkanath Mittcr for reference of the Bill 
to the Select Committee was also opposed as the Government would not 
commit itself to the principle of repeal when the ordinary law was not 
sufficient to deal with oficnccs against the State. 

Non -officials, including Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari and Mr. K. C. 
Roy, emphasised that the Assembly bad carried the Bill as a party measure, 
designed to create a political cflcct, and no detailed consideration had been 
given to the reccmmcndaticns of the Repressive Laws Committee. By 
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agreeing to the Committee stage the Bill could be shaped in acceptable form, 
and the powers necessary for the Government to deal with dangerous 
offences against the State would be maintained. 

The motion for a Select Committee was lost by 30 votes to 13. 

In the discussion for consideration of the Bill a large number of speakers 
participated. Mr. RAMDAS, relying on statements in the Sapru Committee's 
report, pleaded for repeal of all five enactments* some of which, he alleged, 
were being applied by the Government for the suppression of all forms of 
political agitation. 

Syed KAZA ALI, who remained neutral, justified his action by stating 
that while on the one hand Mr. Ramdas wanted a repeal of all five en- 
actments, the Government, on the other, opposed even a Committee for 
consideration. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY opposed the Bill as a repeal of the enact- 
ments would result in anarchy, bloodshed and riots'in the country, thereby 
impeding industrial, agricultural and commercial progress. 

Messrs. Karandikar and Khaparde, supportin.; the Bill, pointed out 
that repeal of the enactments would not weaken the bands of the Govern- 
ment, as the Governor-General could promulgate ordinances in 24 hours 
whenever an emergency arose. 

Mr, CRERAR, Home Secretary, opposed the mouon. While he acknow- 
ledged Mr. Ramdas's moderation he did not agree that the Bill was moderate. 
The Bill before the House did not contain the enactments which were 
included in it when the original Bill was before the Assembly. The 
Assembly removed the Punjab Murderous Outrages Act from among the 
proposed measures for repeal and there was partial mitigation of the original 
Bill in so far as it affecte d the Moplah Outrages Act, but Mr. Patel had told 
the Assembly that he would introduce another Bill for the repeal of these 
two as well. In so far as the laws mentioned in the present Bill were 
concerned, they undoubtedly conferred upon the Government the power 
of committing to cu^'tody without a regular form of judicial trial. Mr. 
Crerar shared repugnance in the feature of the laws in question, but it 
was only hard necessity which compelled the Government to retain them 
on the statute book. The Repressive Laws Committee’s report should be 
taken as a whole. 

The* Committee were themselves very much impressed by apprehen- 
sions of the future and, indeed, the ink was hard iy dry when they had the 
Moplah rebellion, which was followed by a recrudescence of revolutionary 
activities in Bengal and the discovery of a Communist conspiracy in India. 
The judgment of the High Court in the Cawn pore Conspiracy case would 
reveal that the dangerous Communist conspiracy was not a thin*; of bureau- 
cratic imagination. It had been alleged that these measures were archaic, 
antiquated and obsolete. They were not more archaic than revolution, 
not more antiquated tlian conspiracy and not more obsolete than assassin- 
tion. 

Retention of these laws was due to a very real danger. Persistent 
attempts had been made from foreign sources to introduce in India propa- 
ganda against India's peace and security as a whole and not merely on the 
frontiers. There was subversive propaganda in the form of incitements to 
murder and rebellion and in the concrete form of illicit arms and ammuni- 
tion. That was a danger which could not be lightly diminished, especially 
when they referred to the case of China wiiere the trouble was due to 
Communist activities. Mr. Crerar added : — “ The Government of India have 
documentary proof to show that attempts have been made and are being 
made by Communist elements in China to secure connection with India." 
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Proceeding, the Home Secretary asked the House to consider the inter- 
national obligations oi the British Government in India with regard to its 
own undesirables, that is. those persons, like Indian Communist agents 
who were very recently in Germany. Ibe German Government had applied 
to the Government ot India to receive those agents on the ground that 
their activities were dangerous to the German State. The Government of 
India were bound to receive these agents back to Indian shores, but could 
the Government allow them to carry on their propaganda. 

Concluding, Mr. Crerar said the real object of the Bill was not to im- 
prove the statute book but to impair the Government's power and weaken 
their responsibility. The obligations of the Government must be accepted 
and vindicated. No honest Government whether in its own interest and 
of the peoples committed to its charge or in the interests of its successors 
in title and liability can possibly be met with an aggression of this character 
and omit to repel it by every means in its power. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was put and lost, 9 voting 
for and 29 against it. 

Mr. I’hiroze C. SETHNA introduced his Bill to amend the Transfer 
of Property Act 1882. Tlie object of the B ill was to amend Section 123 
by providing an exception clause dealing with gifts. 

On the 7TH SEPTE.MBEK the business of the Council of State was 
purely official and lasted only half an hour. After interpellations, Mr. 
Crerar moved for consideration of the Civil Procedure Amendment 
Code Bill 1908. There was no discussion and the Bill was passed. 
Similarly the Council agreed to the passage of the Bill to amend the Religi- 
ous Endowments Act, 1 8O3, which was brought forward in consequence of 
the recommendation of the Civil Justice Committee. 

Mr. McWATTLRS, in moving for consideration of the Bill amending the 
law relating to salt and salt revenue, said that its object was to bring under 
direct control oi the Central Government the administiation of salt in the 
Madras and Bombay presidencies. Apart from affording administrative 
ccnvciiicnce the Bill was in strict accordance with the spirit of the Reformed 
Constitution. Ihe Council apin without discussion passed this Bill. 

The Bill conleiring certain cxemptitns on members of legislative bodies 
was then taken into consideration by the Council at the instance ol Mr, 
Crerar and passed, as was also the Sikh Gurdwara Act buppEmentary Bill. 

Indianiaation oi High Commissioners Office. 

On the 8TH SEPTEMBER Mr. Setbna moved that steps be taken 
to indianisc the staff and establishment ot the High Cemmissioner in 
London. 

The debate lasted more than two hours and the motion was carried, 
with an amendment by Sir Maueckjee Dadabhoy suggesting that Indianisa- 
tion must be carried out as far as is compatible with economy and efficiency, 
and must take place among the higher staff and establishment. 

Transfer of Property Act. 

Mr. SETHNA, in moving for consideration of his Bill to amend the 
Transfer of Property Act, said the object was to clear the doubt that at 
present existed whether assignments without consideration oi certain 
actionable claims — those, for example, which consisted in life-policies, were 
governed by btction 123 or by Section 130 oi the Act. It stood to reason 
that when a man assigned his life insurance policy to his wife, or other 
relative, a mere written instrument ought to suffice, and that he should 
not be put to the trouble and expense of getting the instrument registered. 
But Section 123 was capable of an interpretation by which registration 
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might be made compulsory, though unnecessarily, in the ca':e of written 
instruments transferring without consideration actionable claims. This 
inconsistency might be removed by adding an exception to Section 123. 

At the instance of Mr. Chadwick certain drafting amendments to give 
effect to the intentions of the mover were made and the Bill as amended 
was passed. 

Women’s Franchise Rules. 

On the qTH SEPTEMBER Mr. CRERAR, in asking the acceptance of 
the Council of State to amendments being made in the electoral rules as re- 
commended by the Majority Report of the Muddiman Committee explained 
the history of the^case by quoting recommendations of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee. These recoramendationj referred only to franchise, that is, to the 
admission of women to electoral rolls as voters. There was no reference to 
their standing as candidates either for local Councils or to the Central Legis- 
lature. The Joint Select Committee expressly contemplated that the initia- 
tive in this matter must come from the Legislatures. The electoral rules 
provide that on a resolution passed by the Council recommending sex dis- 
qualification for registration to be removed in respect of women the Govern- 
ment should make regulations accordingly. In so far as admission of women 
to the franchise to vote was concerned no further amendment of the electoral 
rules than contemplated in the present resolution, either in the case ol 
Provincial Councils or in the case of the Central Legislature was necessary, 
if the disqualification in respect of standing as a candidate for the Council 
ol brate was proposed to be removed then there should be a specific and 
separate resolution and the Provincial Councils must also pass similar 
concurrent resolutions. So far Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces and 
Bengal had passed such resolutions and Burma stood on a different footing. 
If a resolution to remove that disqualification was actually passed in this 
Council then it would apply in the case of these Provinces and would not 
apply to the other Provinces unless and until the Councils in those 
Provinces also passed similar resolutions. The que^tion was wl^.ether the 
Council endorsed the recommeudaiions of the Reforms Enqu?ry Committee 
that the electoral rules should be amended in such manner that if this 
Council subsequently passed a resolution removing the restricions regarding 
standing as candidates and if the necessary concurrent r- solutions were 
obtained in the local legislatures then disqualification could be removed. 

The resolution was subsequently carried. 

Bounty for Steel Industry. 

The Council then discussed a Government resolution proposing pay- 
ment of a bounty to the i'teei industry up to Rs. lakhs for 18 months 
from the ist October. 1925, to the 31st March, 1927, the bounty being 
at the rate of Ks. 12 per ton. 

Mr. Chadwick said the case for a bounty rested on three-fifths of the 
quantity produced by the industry and pointed out that if Rs. 60 lakhs 
were granted it would considerably help the industry to establish itself. 
At the same time there was need for a reduction of the works cost and it 
the Government's anticipations proved true the Tata Company would earn 
a profit very soon. 

Non-official members gave general support to the resolution which was 
eventually carried. 

Indians in South Africa. 

On the loTH SEPTEMBER the position of Indians in South Africa, 
with particular refeieuce to the Areas Reservation and Immigiatiun an i 
Registration Bill, at that time on the anvil of the South Air. can Parlia- 
ment, was discussed in the Council of State on the motion of Sir 
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Devaprasad Sarbadhikari, who urged immediate steps to secure and safe- 
guard the rights of Indians. 

Mr. Natesan and Mr. Ramdas Pantulu described the Bill before the 
South African Parliament as a direct violation of the Smuts-Gandhi agree- 
ment, and, if passed, the rights and privileges of Indians both born and 
domiciled there, would be taken away. Mr. Karandikar said the prestige of 
the British Empire was involved. Sir Umar Hayat Khan suggested repatria- 
tion if tho problem could not be solved otherwise. 

Mr. K. C. Roy strongly supported the proposal for a round-table con- 
ference, first suggested by Mr. Thomson (ex-Colonial Si cretary) and said 
there was a clear case for intervention by llis Majesty's Government so 
that there could be a solution, not in the interesis of Indians alone, nor 
in the interests of South Africa alone, but in the bigger interests of the 
Birtish Empire. 

Mian Sir Fazl-i-Hussain accepted the motion and said that although 
the pos tion was delicate, because South Africa was a self-governing 
Dominion, yet the door for negotiation was not still closed. When 
th ‘ Indian Government were negotiating for a round-table conference 
a bombshell, in the form of the Reservation of Areas Bill, was introduced 
in the South African Parliament. The Standing Emigration Committee, 
as well as Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari and Messrs. Motilal Nehru and 
Jinnah were of opinion that the Indian Government should use its good 
offices for a better understanding between India and South Africa and not 
lor the intervention of higher authorities in the internal affairs of South 
Africa. The Government ol India had already ( xpressed disapproval of 
the Bi 1 to the South African Government, and would follow it up with a 
detailed representation. The Government would try to secure justice and 
fair play, and not concessions. 

Age of Consent Bill. 

The Council next passed the Age of Consent Bill as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly with a minor amendment. There was a heated debate 
( Ml the proposed age-limit in the case of marital relations, but it was accepted 
by a majority. 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee Report. 

On the I iTH SEPTEMBER the Mudd'man Rep'^Tt came up for 
discussion in the Council ot State. Mr. CREKAR, Home Secretary, in moving 
the Government lesolution for acceptance of the Majority Report 
.a^ked the Council to see the problem in its true persiiective not only of 
dimension, but of time. From the amendments to the resolution on the 
agenda it was clear that the leaders of all political thought in India bad 
themselves definitely declared that the political progress of India 
must proceed on and be geverned by these principles, but the Council 
must recognise the vast dimensions of the common enterprise. Durable 
institutions were of slow growth. He was not suggesting that India must 
w'ait for centuries to achieve her goal, but he pointed out that the inception 
of responsible government in India was not yet six years old. 

There were legal and constitutional conditions inherent in the task itself. 
The first of these was sufficiently recited in the pre-imble to the Government 
of India Act, which states the fundamental doctrine of the responsibility of 
Parliament and that the time and manner of eachadv’^ance can be determined 
c nly by Parliamorit. All responsible public opinion, however divergent in 
other mailers, was agre-d or, at least, was prepared to accept it as the basis 
if all practical discussion. '• We mu^t satisfy Parliament," said Mr. Crerar. 
“ We must satisfy the tribunal ihal Parliament is to set up to examine and 
report on all claims and all evidence of eveiy step that we propose should 
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be taken. We must use to the full all the resources in our possession, 
discarding none till its utility has been folly tried and found wanting. The 
co-operation invited and required by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
is not merely a stipulation made by one party to the negotiation, but a plain 
and candid statement of a fundamental condition for the solution of the 
problem which lies before us both, and without which neither can succeed. 
1, therefore, invite the Council to consider the resolution in this spirit." 

Mr. SETHNA then moved his amendment, which was substantially the 
same as Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment in the Assembly. 

Mr. RAMDAS said his amendment was also on the lines of Mr. Sethna’s 
amendment. He felt that the Government had no legal or moral tight to 
continue to keei> India as a dependency. 

Sir Devaprasad SARBADHIKARI then moved his amendment suggest- 
ing a convention and otherwise materially covering the ground of Mr. 
Sethna's amendment. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN expressed disapointment at Mr. Sethna’s 
speech. II • regretted t lie reflection cast on the Maharaja or Durdwan who 
was one of the biggest zemindars in Bengal and had therefore ns great a 
stake in the country as Mr. Sethna. He particularly regretted the prejudices 
against Indians who had been in the service of the Crown. If that was to 
continue India would not be as well served as in the past The Minority 
Report had made only one recommendation, that the Constitution be ended 
and another Constitution be suggested by a Royal Commission. This House 
consisted of practical men, to whom he appealed to take a practical vi. w 
of the situation. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABEiOY supported the Majority Report of the 
Muddiman Committee and regretted that he could not agree witii the amend- 
ments of either Mr. Sethna or Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari. He did not 
want to discuss whether the majority was really a minority, but he accepted 
what was practicable and attainable, and not what was chimerical. The pro- 
posals of the Minority Report went beyond the scope and purpose of the Act. 
as their ultimate recommendation was the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion. It was surprising that two signatories to the Minority Report should 
have supported the amendment of Pundit Motilal Nehru, because the pro- 
posals contaiued therein were matters for separate consideration and were 
irrelevant as amendments to the Government resolution, which had reference 
only to improvements in the Gevernment machinery by rule-making poweis. 
These amendments could not be moved constitutionally in the face of the 
preamble to the Act. The amendment asked for immediate full responsible 
Government, if not Dominion Government. Was it right or within the power 
of the Council of State to come forward with a catalogue of these formidable 
demands and ask by a stroke of the pen that the present Constitution should 
be set aside, and that a new Constitution should be given ? Even the 
author^ of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report did not coniemplatc such a 
demand. Concluding, Sir Maneckjee said : 1 have a large stake in the 

prosperity of this country. 1 yield to none, uot ev. n to Mr. Raindas. in 
my love of country, but 1 believe that the policy adopted in these amend- 
ments, \^hich are intended to defeat the main resolution of Mr. Cierar, is 
unwise and short-sighted. 

Sir William CURRIE said that the busine s communities wanted the 
politicians to inspire confldence in their sense of responsibility. Business- 
men wanted peace and quiet to carry on their avocations. If politicians 
could prove within the next two years their real desire to co-operate and 
that the minoiity would be protected and that business could carry on 
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] oacefuUy, then Indian's political aspirations would not be opposed by the 
European commercial community. 

Mr. KARANDIKAR said the difference between the Majority and the 
Minority lay in that one depended on the preamble while the other on the 
right of India to determine the stages of her advance by herself. Why 
should the amendment frighten Parliament out of its wits ? It was put 
inrward loyally in the interests of Great Britain and of greater India. 

Dr. Dwarkanath MITTER disagreed with Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy that 
Uie amendment offered an ultimatum. He however believed that as destiny 
had placed them under British rule they must accept the position in the 
preamble and depend upon the good wishes of Parliament for a future 
advance. 

After a few more speeches the Council adjourned for the next day. 

On the I 2TH SEPTEMBER the Council of State concluded tiie debate 
n the Muddiman Committee Report. 

Mr. K. C. liOY moved the addition of the following rider to Mr. Crerar's 
resolution “ And that he do consider and recommend the appointment of a 
Royal Commission, or any other suitable agenc3% not later than i* J7." Mr. 
Koy i'aid that several members of the Assembly, particularly^ Pundit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, had urged the appointment specifically of a Royal Com- 
mission. The Home Member admitted the day before that if co-operation was 
lorth coming, tbcri: was no reason why the Commission should not be appoint- 
ed earlier than 1929. Sir Basil Blackett had also, in another place, indicated 
rhe same view. Mr. Roy believed that co-operation was forthcoming, and 
that the Swarajists were doing useful work as members of the various com- 
mittees and in the Assembly. Acceptance of the proposal would mean a 
great gesture on the part of His Majesty's Government, anrl he appealed tc 
ihe Home Secretary to accept his amendment un behalf of the Government 
and thereby record the necessary gesture. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, in opposing the amendment congratulated 
Mr. K. C. lioy on his wise speech. The date of the Royal Commission, he 
said, was not so important as what the Commi^sioIl was to go into. That 
material was not available now. What was required was not the capacity 
i f the electorates alone, tried even thrice, but the sense of responsibility 
shown by the members of all legislative bodies sent up by the electorates 
in working the existing machineiy. As Lord Birkenhead had c'early 
pointed out, there must be evidence of a genuine desire to co-operate witii 
the Government in making the best of the existing Constitution. No doubt 
the Council of State had co-operated, but the co-operation received in other 
quarters was not encouraging, especially in Bengal and the Cental Provinces 
Legislative Council, where there was no attempt to work the Reforms 
granted by the Government of India Act. The test for an acceleration ol 
constitutional progress must be facts; and the Government could not now' 
commit itself to any date named in the amendment. The popular leaders 
should endeavour to bring the Royal Commission earlioi by earnestly 
working the present Act fully and producing convincing material. 

Sir Devaprasad SARBADHIKARI opposed the amendment because it 
implied acceptance of the preamble. Reference had been made to the 
necessity of working the present machinery fully, but there was a great 
divergence of opinion about the possibility cf working Dyarchy. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswami IYENGAR also opposed the amendment because 
no Royal Commission was needed to find out what India wanted. India's 
demands had been repeatedly put forward and were already well known. 

Mr. KOY withdrew, his purpose in eliciting the opinion of the House on 
the subject having been served. 
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Syed RAZA ALl moved a rider proposing that the Government should 
also take into careful consideration the recommendations contained in the 
Minority Report. He recalled that Sir Fazl'i- Hussain* as a Minister in the 
Punjab, had asked for the unitary system of government in the Provinces 
by the abolition of Dyarchy and partial responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment. This showed the Indian view. Mr. Raza Ali however felt that both 
the Majority and the Minority had put their cases very well. The com- 
munal question was partly dealt with by the reports. He emphatically 
stated that the allegation that the Government was responsible for or pro- 
moted communal differences was entirely without foundation. Appeals bad 
been made by the Government for co-operation and goodwill. Had not 
the Council of State supported the Government in the maintenance of law 
and order throughout ? Had they not come to the help of the Government 
when the Assembly had rejected the Princes’ Protection Bill, the Finance 
Bills of 1923 and 1924 and even the Special Laws Repeal Bill ? 

Mr. CRERAR regretted he could not accept the amendment, although 
he appreciated the courtesy of the observations made by Mr. Raza Ali. 
In a very few cases the majority went beyond the minority, and in others 
the minority went beyond the majority. The difference between the 
majority and the minority was largely one of method and expediency. Syed 
Raza Ali, in the first part of his amendment, wanted the Government to 
give effect to all the Majority recommendations. The Government would 
do this as they had been endeavouring to do. but it was difficult for the 
Government to accept the Minority Report, because the recommendations 
of the Minority had not been correctly understood. For, while accepting 
the recommendations of the Majority Report, the Minority, at the same 
time, stated that there could be no improvement without an enquiry by a 
Royal Commission. The Government could not commit themselves to the 
actual implications of this amendment, although the Government had 
every desire to show a spirit of reciprocity and good-will to the Council for 
the assistance it had rendered. The Government rejoiced that wise counsels 
had prevailed in the House and would rejoice still further if they prevailed 
still more by accepting the Government resolution as it was. 

Mr, RAMDASS welcomed the amendment because it had given 
an opportunity for the Government to refuse Mr. Raza AU’s offer of co- 
operation except on its own terms. The attitude of the Government had 
shown to the Council of State that the co-operation which the Government 
often talked about wa^ to be all oue-sided. 

Sir Alexander MUUDIMAN, replying, noted Mr. Ramdas's confession. 
The latter had supported neither the Majority nor the Minority. If Dyarchy 
had promoted communal differences, then it had brought the people to 
a sense of the realities of the situation. What was the cause of communal 
differences ? The cause was that the power of the vote was being realised, 
and that the loaves and fishes of office were being divided and the people 
were getting familiar with hard facts. It was not by controversy, and not 
by speeches that these matters were brought to their notice, but by the 
hard logic of facts. 

Ml. Raza Ali’s amendment was rejected by 28 votes to 7. Mr. Crerar’s 
resolution was then put and was carried by 28 votes to 7. 

On the 14TH SEPTEMBER the Council of State dealt with official 
business. The Bill to amend the law relating to the carriage of goods by sea 
was passed. Mr. Chadwick briefly explained minor changes. He characterized 
the Bill as useful and said it was passed unanimously by the Assembly. 

The Council then passed without discussion the Provident Fund 
(Amendment) Bill and the Opium Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

30 
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The Coal Grading Bill. 

Mr. CHADWICK next moved for the consideration of the Coal Grading 
Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY welcomed the Bill. The coal trade, he said, 
had been in five years. It w’as a matter of controversy now whether the 
Government were justified in putting an embargo on the coal trade. It was 
regarded by many that it ruined the trade. Coal was the basis of ail 
industries in India and he congratulated the Government on their under- 
taking the proposed Kgislation. The Bill followed the provisions of the 
South African and Australian Coal Acts. 

Sir Devaprasad SARBADHIKARI observed that railway freights made 
it impossible for Indian coal to compete successfully with foreign coal even in 
India. He asked for a fresh assurance from the Govt, that the larger ques- 
tion of the coal trade would be referred to the Tariff Board at an early date. 

Mr. CHADWICK, replying, thanked the Council for their support. The 
measure dealt with one section of the coal trade only and that was the 
question of the export trade. He repeated the assurance given by Sir 
Charles Innes in the Assembly that the question of the coal trade would be 
reierred to the Tariff Board at the earliest opportunity, but as whatever 
the Tariff Board recommended would have nothing to do with the question 
of the export trade, he a.^ked the House to pass the Bill. 

After a minor drafting amendment moved by him had been accepted, 
the Bill, as amended, was passed. 

On the 15TH SEPTEMBER Lala RAMSARANDAS’S resolution sug- 
gesting a spi cial concession on coal freights in the case of journeys of 300 
miles and above was carried by the House. The Government opposed the 
resolution, but did not challenge a division. 

Use of I'lre-arms. 

Mr. V. RAMDASS moved for consideration of Mr. Rangachariar's Bill 
passed in the Assembly on the qth September, providing that when fire- 
aims are used foi disi)ersing an assembly, jireliminary warning should m 
certain circumstances be givi n. Mr. Ramdass asked the House to remember 
that authors of this measure were not wicked Swarajists like himself — 
(laughter) — but Mr. Sastri and Mi , Rangachariar who could not be said to 
have been actuated by any desire to weaken the hands of the Government, 
He was aware that the Government would not allow its officers to inflict 
any more injury than was necessary, or to destroy human life, except to 
the extent that was absolutely necessary to avoid a greater danger to the 
community, but public feeling was strongly for the Bill. Mr. Ramdass 
explained the necessity of every section being included in the Bill in order 
to avoid unnecessary bloodshed, to protect innocent victims against the 
unlawful use of firearms. 

Mr, CRERAR, while acknowledging Mr. Ramdas's persuasive eloquence, 
opposed the motion, although the Government was in full sympathy with 
the humane considciation involved. What was wanted in regard to any 
riot was prompt, resolute, cool, responsible and intelligent action of an 
officer, but the Bill interfered with an officer in all these respects. It had 
betn pointed out that this Bill was framed on the lines of the English Law. 
Under the Law of England every citizen had a positive obligation ol taking 
the necessary initiative in suppressing disorder. The English Law also laid 
down that any person who remained after a proclamation had been read 
by a magistrate was a felon. The present Bill did not luotect the law- 
abiding citizens, it did not certainly protect the officers, bnt it protected 
the rioters. The effect of the Bill was that not only the initiative of the 
officers would be gone and they would be reduced to machines, but the 
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Police would be prevented from attacking in certain cases a gang of dacoits 
whom they had laboured hard to pursue. Then, under the Bill a report waa 
essential and must be submitted to the Local Government within 24 hours. 
In cases of riot it generally took three or four days to ascertain the 
facts. Of what value would a report be if it was prepared within 24 hours ? 
Moreover, the report was to be a public document and could be used 
against the officer who prepared it, because the last sub-clause allowed 
prosecution against the oflScer without the permission of the Local Govern- 
ment. Could any officer report fact w-hich he knew would be used 
against himself in a criminal court ? There was no equity nor reason in 
the last sub-clause. By such a provision officers would be deprived of a 
measure of protection which they now enjoyed. In India the position in 
this matter was very different from that in England. Riots took place in 
which communal passions were roused and popular passions were inflamed. 
These feelings took a long time to subside, and while that exacerbation of 
feeling continued, while the odium of havdng fired was still there, Mr. Ramdas 
proposed to expose the officer to prejudiced attacks of those who might 
find it convenient to take advantage of the situation in order to take 
some revenge. If the Bill was passed it would discourage those who were 
responsible for the maintenance of order and be a source of encouragement 
to those who were out to break the law. 

Eventually, aiier a long debate, the motion for consideration was lost 
without being pressed to a division. 

On the lOTH SEPTEMBER the Council of State held Its last. business 
sitting when official business was transacted. 

Bamboo Paper Protection Bill, 

Mr. CHADWICK, in moving for consideration of the Bamboo Paper 
Industry Protection Bill, said that had it not been for recent developments 
which were indicative of the great potentialities of the bamboo paper 
industry at a moderate cost this Bill would not have been brought forward. 
The results obtained by the Niabati Mill out of bamboo pulp were very 
striking ,and it was possible that India would not only in the near 
future be self-supporting, but also be in a position to export paper to other 
countries. At present unless the bamboo paper industry was protected it 
would fail under the stress of foreign competition. If the industry did 
not make a success of their process then nothing would prevent the Legisla- 
ture and the Governmeut from withdrawing the proposed protection. 
As regards super-calendered paper being exempted from the protective duty, 
the Government wou d, through the departmental committee, consult paper 
manufactures and newspaper representatives. 

Sir Maiieckjee DADABHOY supported the motion because, as a Protec- 
tionist, he was in sympathy with an industry which needed their special 
commisseration, not only because it helped them during the war but also 
because it was a means of spreading knowledge. He, however, wanted to 
know why the preamble relerred to protection for the bamboo paper 
industry only while the teiiour of Mr. Chadwick’s speech indicated protec- 
tion to all kinds of the paper industry. He also wanted to know what 
would be the difference between the present revenue under 15 per cent, 
ad- valorem and a specific duty of one anna per pound. 

Sir Devaprasad SAKBADHlKARl doubted whether the proposed pro- 
tection would be adequate when compared with the possibility of foreign 
manufacturers reducing their prices in order to dump their goods. Sir 
Devaprasad put in a vigorous plea on behalf of the smaller newspaper, 
especially the Veriiacu’ar Press when the Govt, took into consi ieration the 
question of exempting from the protective duty super-caiendeted paper. 
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Mr. R AMD ASS supporting consideration of the Bill pleaded for a 
loan or subsidy to the Carnatic Paper Mill at Rajamundry, which 
according to the Tariff Board, should receive help if the success of the soda 
process on a commercial scale was to be decided. 

The Bill was then taken into consideration and passed without altera- 
tion. 

Sir Narasimha SARMA asked for consideration of the Limitaton Act 
(Amendment) Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly with the main 
object of extending the period of limitation in the case of certain suits 
from six months to one year. The Bill was considered and passed without 
alteration. 

Standing Committees on Communal Legislation 

Mr. CRERAR then moved : “ This Coundl recommends to the Gover- 

nor-Geneial-in-Council that in order to give effect to the recommendation in 
Para. 120 of the report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, the Indian 
Legislative Rules and the Standing Orders of this House be amended 
so as to provide as follows ; (a) The standing committees, one to deal 
with Bill relating to Hindu Law and the other with Bills relating to 
Mahomedan Law, shall be appointed ; (b) appointments to these committees 
shall be made by a committee of selection, the members of which shall 
be appointed at one of the first meetings of the Council to be held in each 
year, and should hold office for one year from the date of nomination ; 
(c) the committee of selection shall consist of the President and the 
Leader of the House, supplemented up to a total number of six members on 
a motion moved by the L.eader of the House so as to reprciSent the main 
divisions of opinion in this House; (d) the Standing Committee for Bills 
relating to Hindu Law shall consist of the Hon. the Home Member, the 
Hon. the Law Member (if they are members of the Council) and Hindu 
members, nominated by the committee of selection so as to include persons 
well versed in Hindu Law, and representatives both of the orthodox and 
reforming sections of the Hindu community ; (e) the constitution of the 

Standing Committee for Mahomedan Law shall be similar to that of the 
Committee on Hindu Law, except for the substitution of 10 Mahomedan 
members for 15 Hindu members; (f) the members of each Standing 
Committee shall hold office for one year, but may be re-nominated by the 
committee of selection in successive years ; (g) a Bill which has been 

referred to the Standing Committee ur a special Select Committee in the 
House shall not be referred to the Standing Committet* or special Select 
Committee in the other House ; (h) as soon as leave is given to introduce 
a Bill other than a Government Bill, and subject to Para (g) as soon as a 
Bill other than a Government Bill which has been passed by the other 
House is laid on the table of this House, if the Bill is certified by tha 
Piesident to relate to Hindu or Mahomedan Law, it shall be referred to 
the Standing Committee concerned without further motion; (i) The 
standing committee shall have power to examine witnesses and to circulate 
a Bill, but when it directs circulation the fact shall be reported to the 
Council; (j) further procedure in the Council after report of the Standing 
Committee is received shall be the same as the procedure on receipt of the 
report of a Select Committee." The resolution was adopted. 

Business having concluded the Council then adjourned till the next 
day, the 17TH SEPTEMBER, when H. E. the Viceroy addressed the Council 
and announced its dissolution. 
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Madras Legislative Council 

MADRAS— 3RD FEBRUARY 1925. 

The election of the President of the Madras Legislative Council was 
held on the 3RD FEBRUARY when the Council assembled with a full 
attendance of members, Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay occupying the 
Chair. The first item on the agenda was the election of the President. Only 
two candidates stood for election, namely Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay 
and Rao Bahadur A. S. Krishna Rao. 

After the President had announced the names of the candidates for 
election the House proceeded with the election which was done by ballot. 
Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay secured 64 votes and R. B. A. S. Krishna 
Rao 42. The election of Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay having received 
the approval of His Excellency the Governor Mr. Swamikannu Pillay assumed 
the Chair. 

Judicial and Executive Functions. 

On the 6TH FEBRUARY a resolution was moved urging the separation 
of Judicial and Executive functions with effect from the next official year. 
The liaw Member x)oint(*d out that the matter was at present under the 
consideration of the Government of India and when their decisions wore 
obtained the Local Government would give an opportunity to the Ijegislative 
Council to discuss the scheme. The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

Revenue Collection in Tanjoro. 

The motion for the adjournmont of the House to discuss the situation 
in Tanjore district owing to the collection of the enhanced rate of revenue 
was then discussed. Members from all sides of the House supported the 
motion, which on being put to the vote was carried. 

The mover referred to the distress created by the recent floods in the 
district and the sorry plight of the ryots. Ho urged a reduction of 61 ])er 
cent, in revenue in the case of all lands and the stopping of revenue collec- 
tions for two months till a careful investigation of the condition of the district 
had been made and the remission applications filed by the ryots had been 
disposed of. 

On the 7TH P'EBRUARY the Council voted a supplementary grant of 
Rb. 65,000 under the Excise Department, and Rs. 1,23,827 for grants to local 
bodies for the repair of damage to roads caused by the floods. 

The Hon. Mr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Law’ Member, presented the 
report of the Select Committee, on recommittal, on the Bill to amend and 
consolidate the Madras Civil Courts Act 1873, and moved that the Bill as 
now amended by the Committee be taken into consideration. The Bill after 
discussion was passed into law. 

Among the non-official busiuess transacted on this day was the discussion 
on the resolution of Dr. C. Natesa Mudaliar recommending to the Government 
that at least 40 per cent, of the posts in both the lower and upper grades of 
the services under the Government be reserved for non-Brahmin Hindus, 10 
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por cent, for the deprosaed classes, 15 per cent, for Mahomodans, 10 per cent, 
for Indian Christiana, 10 per cent, for Brahmins and the rest for represent- 
atives of other communities, and for recruitment by competitive examinations. 

There were vehement speeches lx)th in support of and against the resolu- 
tioji. The discussion was not closed when the Council adjourned till 2nd Mar. 

The Financial Statement 1925-26. 

On the 2ND MARCH, after interpellations, the Hon. Mr. R. A. 
(^raliain ])resentod the Budget for 1925-26. In an introductory speech, 
he reviewed the position during the past two years, and i)ointod out 
how, after several years of deficit, it was possible for his predecessor 
to announce an o.stimated surplus of Rs. 1 1 lakhs at the close of 1923-24, 
but when the accounts of that year were finally made up, the position 
was found to bo more favourable than had been anticipated, and the 
8ur\>l\iB amounted to Rs. 28i lakhs, the whole of which was allocated 
to the repayment oi the outstanding debt. The year 1924-25 started with 
the anticipation in that the rovomio would exceed expenditure by Rs. 15T8 
lakhs. Invents belied the expectations formed one year ago. Unforeseen 
calamities, such as the occurrence of floods and the uncertain factors of excise 
ro venue considerably affected receipts, leaving the estimated deficit at 
Rs. 32, 30, 500 at the close of 1924-25. The estimates of revenue for 1925*26 
had heoii framed on a comparatively conservative basis, in view of the dis- 
api)ointment in the current year, the total result being an anticipated revenue 
»>f Rs. 16,51,79,100, or Rs. 20,72,000 more than the revised estimate for 
the current year, with aii expenditure chargeable to revenue of Rs. 17,19,87,800 
Icaviiig a total uncovered revenue deficit of Rs 88‘03 lakhs. 

R’cf erring to the Transferred Departments, the Ti nance Member said 
t'nat a total allotment of Rs. 24*66 lakhs had been made, of which Rs. 11*63 
vent to ('duoatioii. The Council might complain, he continued, in spite 
oi t he figures just given, that too little had been provided for nation-building, 
'i'ho Hon. the Minister for iiOcal Self-Government would like to press on 
with the scheme for rural water supply and for the extension of medical 
aid. The .Miniater for Kducation felt that he had only made the first two 
ste]>s towards universal education, and u anted to get on with the Andhra 
i iiiversity. while the Dovolopment Minister had many ])ropo.sals for the 
iniprovement of agriculture and the encouragement of industries. In fact, 
(.-hsorved the Finance Member, oven to fiuaiicc the projects already embarked 
«}n there must ho either additional taxation or retrenchment, which besides 
being unpo])ular, had already gone so far that if ingenuity could find further 
scope, it would ho at the expense of efficiency. The only justification for 
the r.udgct lay in the hope of a diminution of contribution to the Govorir 
incnt of India. 

Rcforriiig to the proi)oscd remission of Rs. 126 lakhs, ho said they 
niighi, combine tliaiikfulnoss and congratulations to the Government of India 
and the controllers of their finances on their being in a position to give the 
Provinces this measure of justice, hut he added that it must not be supposed 
tlial there remaiiicd nothing to be done. They had not yet got the remission, 

'I hoy had only the proposals of the Government of India, in which they 
inviting the concurrence of the Assembly, and until all the 
processes necessary had been completed, their figures could not bo altered, 
aiul they must remain with a deficit Budget. They had ample warning 
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that there were powerful interests at work to raid their surplus, or to divert 
it to other uses. They were able to exercise great influence in the Assembly. 
They were well organised and had the services of skilful propagandists 
in the Press and on the platform, but to put it baldly the choice now was 
between the needs of the people and the profits of the millowners, and so 
long as the issue was kept clear, he could not imagine that there would 
be any hesitation us to which was to be preferred. He believed that there 
would be such strong and unanimous expression of opinion on this matter 
as to show their representatives at Delhi that there was no lukewarmness 
or weakness here. He said : “ The responsibility will lie with them, and 
they are not likely to treat it lightly. They will be heartened by the 
assurance thst wo shall accord full recognition to the steadfastness with which 
they will have to reinforce their patriotism, if they are to stave off all 
attempts to diminish or retard the rectification of the injustice from which 
wo have so long suffered.” 

General Discussion of the Pudget. 

The general discussion of the Budget which was begun on the 4th March 
was continued till the 6TH MARCH and concluded on that day after the 
Government members had replied to the non-official criticisms regarding 
various aspects of the Budget. 

The Chief Minister, in the course of his reply, said that the reductioji 
of the Provincial contribution depended on the passing of the Finance Bill 
of the Government of India, and expressed the hope that the Madras 
members of the Assembly would do their duty towards the Madias Bi-esidcncy. 

The Minister for Excise, replying to the demand for excise reform and 
the introduction of prohibition, said that the problem was entirely one of 
revenue, and, if the inembors could suggest a new source of revenue to 
replace excise revenue, the matter would become practical for solution. 

After other members had readied the Finance Mcmboi* lopliod on the 
debate. Roforriiig to the Bombay Council’s protest on the subject of the 
reduction of the provincial contribution ho characterised the Bombay 
members as great believers in the game of bluff. Those that were interested 
in the abolition of the cotton excise were not likely to slacken their efforts, 
and ho sincerely hoped that the Madras representatives in the Assembly 
would carry on their righteous work of reducing the Provincial burden until 
in the course of the next few years the iniquitous impost was completely 
wiped out. 


Voting on Budget Grants. 

The Reforms Enquiry Report. 

The Voting on Budget Grants commenced on the 16TH MARCH 
when an adjournment motion brought forward by the momher for 
Coimbatore to discuss the unsatisfactory character of the Muddinian 
Committee Report was discussed and was carried unanimously. Govern- 
meut members refrained from participating in the discussion or voting. 
Non-official members, Swarajists, Independents, United Nationalists and 
Ministerialists joined in condemning the Report as unsatisfactory, retro- 
gressive and disappointing. The mover referred to the Majority recommend- 
ation as amounting to a stab from behind. He appealed to the parties iu 
the House to join together in condemning the Report and requested 
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the Minieters to docline to accept responsibilities of office unless their 
demands wore granted fully. 

Another member saw in tho Majority Report evidence of mistrust of 
the British in tho capacity of Indians for Self-Government and enmity of tho 
hurcancracy towards fiii-ther constitutional progress. 

Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar, a prominent Ministerialist, in condemning 
tho Roi)ort expressed the hope that it was not the last word. On the question 
cf the further constitutional advancement in India he said that he and his 
party and all Constitutionalists in India who had given genuine proof of their 
Ixnialidos in the working of the Reforms found that Dyarchy was unworkable 
and that an immediate change in the constitution was necessary. Ho wanted 
the Jiritish Government and British statesmen to take a larger view of the 
situation in India whore the political consciousness of the people, both classes 
as well as inassos, had developed to a remarkable degree and further 
reforms had to ho initiated immediately, for the Constitutionalists would 
have to ho expunged altogether. Referring to commuoal and racial differences 
existing in the country he said that such differences existed ovoii in England 
and Ireland, and these could not be hold to he a bar to political progress. 

Sir K. V. Kcddi, ex-Ministor, strongly condemned tho Majority report; 
aiid said tho Committoo had r:ot moved oven an inch in tho direction of 
further Reforms. The motion was carried and tho Council adjourned. 

Land Rovemio Administration. 

On the 17TII MARCH tho Council voted Government demand of 
Rs. ‘254,51 lakhs for Land Revenue Administration subject to the reduc- 
tion of Rs. J, ‘20, 000. Govonimoiit policy in regard to the introduction of 
liaiul Revenue Bill in local Legislative Council and other matters such as 
resettlements in certain districts etc., were discussed before demand was 
disposed of by token motions and a substantial cut amounting to Rs. 1,18,000 
was effected from the sum by the House by refusing the provision for tho 
Board of Jiovenuo and urging its abolition. 

h'xcise I’olicy Attacked. 

Tho Minister for Excise next moved his demand for Rs. 42,38 lakhs 
for excise administration. Rao Bahadur C. V, 8. Narasimha Raju, leader 
the Opposition, proposed to cut down this sum by omitting the provision 
for excise officers. Ho pointed that this w'as merely a tokm motion and 
his parly might agree to the cut being reduced to a smaller sum. In order 
i.ot to hamper administration their object in bringing this motion was to 
express want of eonfidence in tho Minister for Excise in tho matter of excise 
reform. Ho then wont into vigorous criticism of the Minister s policy, in 
that there had been no active attempt made to put down drink evil during 
the last four years and a half. He held that while Bombay, United Provinces 
and Calcutta had moved forward in the matter, however haltingly, Madras 
had done nothing beyond constituting advisory committee. 

The hoii’ble Mr. Patroin replying characteristed the mover's attempt as a 
party move after the Hon’ble Minister enumerated various measures initiated 
by him in the reduction in drink evil in this presidency. There was a reduction 
of 2000 in total number of Arrack and Toddy shops and the price of liquor 
had been raised while steps wore also taken to reduce tho strength of liquor. 
Import duty on foreign liquor had been raised. Besides several restrictions 
were imposed in tho location of the shops and their closing at a particular 
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time of the day. All these measures had resulted in reducing consumption 
and loss of revenue to the extent of two laks. He held that the measures 
taken in the direction of excise reform in Madras were far in advance of 
Bombay. The system of licensing boards with non-official presidents was 
also being tried and the Minister expressed hope that such measures as he 
had enumerated would lead them to the goal of prohibition. With regard 
to the adoption of a rationing system he quoted from the Administration 
report the opinion of the Bombay Government with regard to its working 
and said he would not recommend the adoi)tion of that system in Madras. 
He concluded with a few remarks on the financial aspects of the matter. 

On the 18TH MARCH Mr. Satyamurti led the debate for opposition on 
Mr. Raiu s motion of want of confidence in the Excise .Minister. The speaker 
held that the Excise Minister had made no earnest move forward during 
the last twelve months for bringing down the drink evil and ho had not 
initiated any policy tending to reform. He was also party to ruthless 
campaign of repression which was launched against temperance workers in the 
days of non-co-operation. With regard to finding fresh source of revenue the 
speaker hold that it was unfair to throw responsibility on the Council which 
was not in confidence of the Einance Member. 

Mr. O. Thanickachalam Chotty in opposing the motion characterised 
the present motion as a hid for office without convincing credentials. Turning 
to the work of the minister ho pointed out there had been reduction both in 
consumption and number of persons going for drink since 1921 

Dr. John Mathai opposing the motion said while ho recognised the 
increased need for temperance reform, the cause they advocated was not 
likely to make any move forward unless those interested in it gave sufficient 
thought to complex financial issues involved. 

Sir Jame.s Simpson opposing the motion said they could not make 
people sober by act of legislature. In his opinion steps advocated could not 
take them iiearar to goal. 

Mr. C. R. Reddi supported the motion and appealed to the Muslim 
and nominated members to vote with the opposition basing their action on 
record of ministry. 

Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, a prominent Ministerialist, then spoko 
supporting the Ministry after which tbe motion was put to the vote and 
declared defeated by a large majority of 73 to 31 votes with the result 
the motion of no confidence in the Minister was turned down into one of 
confidence by a large elected miiiority of votes. 

After the excise demand was disposed of the Council proceeded to 
discuss the grant relating to stamps and voted the sura fully suhieot to nominal 
reduction of rupees one hundred. 

Governor s Household, Staff and Bodyguard. 

On the 2 1ST MARCH, the House proceeded to discuss a grant relating to 
the Governor’s staff and housoboKl. Tbe question of appointing an Indian as 
Private Secretary to the Governor was raised. It was pointed out that such 
an appointment was desirable with a view to keep His Excellency in touch 
with the Indian view. A Christian membor said that in view of the existing 
clash and suspicion betwoon the various communities it was desirable to have 
a European Private Secretary who would be above such suspicious and 
prejudicoB and would command the confidence of all communities. The 
motion was rejected. 

31 
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Another motion urged the abolition of the Governor’s bodyguard on 
the ground of economy. It was pointed out on behalf of Govt, that even in 
democratic countries such paraphernalia w’as recognised as emblems of dignity 
and the bodyguard had distinctive popular value. The proposal was rejected. 

The Hydro“Electiic Development. 

I'lio Hon’ble Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer then placed his statement 
in the Council regarding the Governments policy and programme in the 
matter of the Hydro-electric development in the Presidency. 

After referring to the schemes embarked on by the Bombay and Punjab 
Governments he said that Madras had great possibilities and was well-suited 
for these enterprises. Kof erring to the Pykara scheme on the Nilgiris ho 
pointed out that it would cover areas in four districts and was capable of 
linking up a number of hydro-clcctric centres in this Presidency. This 
scheme would cost three crores of rupees and fifty lakhs would be required 
for initial expenses. The member was convinced that in the development 
of this enter])risc lay the industrial future of the country. With regard to 
the ways and njeaiis of making a start he suggested iho formation of a 
registered company under the 'J'rado Facilities Act of England. With 
reference to the question whether sufiioient capital could not be raised locally 
ho said nothing would be better, but that was not likely. In conclusion, he 
said that a comprehensive statomoiit on the subiect would bo iireparcd and 
placed before them before July, and that Government would not find any 
decisive step until then. 

Reduction of Executive Strength. 

On the 23RD MARCH two non-official motions lU'oposing small cuts in 
travelling allowances and establishment of the Executive wore carried. The 
former urged the desirability of reducing the strength of the Jixocutivo 
Council from four to three or two on the ground that there was not enough 
work (or four Executive Council Members, and some of the port-folios, for 
political and economic reasons, could bo iransferred from the reserved side to 
the Ministers. The second motion raised the question of reducing the salaries 
of Executive Council mtinbers on the ground that this country being too 
poor could not afford to jmy at the present scale. Roth motions were carried. 

Another motion for omitting the allotment for the »Slaff Selection Hoard 
gave rise to a heated debate. The motion was brought by ministerialists 
who pointed out that the non-Rrabmin Hindu community was not adequately 
represented on the Hoard and that they being the majority community had 
the right to control the work of the board. 

The Finance Member speaking on the motion said that the staff selection 
board w'as intended to eliminate patronage and to give equal opportunities 
to all commuiiities. The motion was put to the vote and resulted in a tie, 
thirty-five members voting on cither side. The president gave his casting 
vote against the motion in favour of retention of the allotment. 

Reduction of Ministers’ Salary. 

On the 2 4 111 MARCH the Council rejected the motion for reducing 
the Ministers’ salaries without division. In attacking the motion for 
reducing the Ministers’ salaries some members obsorvea that the Opposi- 
tion proposal, if accepted, would seriously impair the dignity of the 
Ministers. I’he House once thought that the Ministers’ salaries should 
be fixed at four thousand a month. The Ministers had voluntarily 
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agreed to that proposal and uo Mr the Opposition wanted their salaries to be 
reduced still further. They urged that it would not be consistent with 
the dignity of the House, if such motions were repeatedly to be brought 
before the House. The Opposition replied that the sponsors of the motion 
in fixing the amount at three thousand and five hundred were more generous 
than the Muddimau Committee and Lord Lytton. They raised the question 
for retrenchment and believed that the Ministers should set an exam pie in the 
matter. The motion was rejected. 

Reduction of High Court Strength. 

The motion urging reduction of the strength of the Madras High Court 
was discussed in connection w'ith the Budget demand for the High Court. 

The Member for University raised the question on the ground that the 
present strength was unnecessarily large and wanted the number of judges to 
bo reduced from 14 to li*. 

The Law Member observed that he could not accept the proposal without 
prejudice to the interests of litigant public in view of arrears which had 
accumulated and the question could be considered when the arrears were 
disposed of. 'i’ho motion was pressed and carried by a majority of votes. 

Administration of Jails. 

On the 2()Tn MARCH intcrostings question relating to Government’s Jail 
Policy were raised in the Council and the Home Member's demand for Rs. 
30' 14 lakhs for administratioiiB of Jails was agreed to subject to the reduction 
of rupees one lakh one hundred. The reduction was effected under two 
motions. The first one was a token motion proposing a cut of Rs. 100 to 
request Government to do away with racial discrimination in the matter of diet 
between Europeans and Indians. The second motion was raised for the pur- 
pose of economy by reducing the allotment by one lakh. Two members inclu 
ding the Deputy l*rosidont of the House while speaking on this motion voiced 
dissatisfaction of the House in regard to the Government’s policy regarding 
M. r. Narayana Menon (Hindu Congressman) who was convicted for com- 
plicity in the Moplah rebellion and whoso release was urged by the Council 
last year by means of a resolution. 

The Homo Member in explaining the position of the Government said it 
would bo very unfair to single out Narayana Menon for release while 
hundreds of Moplahs, most of whom his followers, who wore convicted for 
minor offences, wore still in the jail. Such course was likely to create re- 
sentment in Moplah circles. The Homo Member understood that Moplahs 
in the rebellion area wore not in favour of his release. Both the motions 
were, however, carried. 

The Police Budget. 

The Hon ble Mr. C. P. Rainaswami Iyer next introduced the Police Budget. 
A nominal cut was proposed by a member to urge reduction in strength of the 
City C.I.D. staff. The Law Member pointed out that the staff was not 
unnecessarily large and was too small compared with other cities. With 
regard to the charge that every political worker was being shadowed and 
tracked by two constables the Law Member held it was a very exaggerated 
statement and could not be true. The motion was lost. 

On the 27TH MARCH during the discussion on the Police Budget several 
members criticised the Govornment’s policy in regard to the Special Police 
which are posted in Malabar and iCast Coast areas. A sum of rupees 3,67,300 
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had beeij provided in the budget for the maintenskuce of these special forces in 
the rebel areas of Malabar tind the Ageucy tracts and a reduction of one lakh 
in the provision was proposed on the ground that there was no necessity 
for keeping these special forces in the areas concerned at the proposed 
strength. This njotion was carried by 32 against 30 votes and the demand for 
police administration (Rs. 153,97 lakhs) was agreed to subject to reduction 
■of one lakh. 

The Council next voted 9*07 laks for education reserved ; 151*11 lakhs 
for education transferred. All the remaining demands were put from the 
chair and agreed to without discussion. 

Governor Certifies the Police Budget. 

On the 30TH MARCH the President read a message from the 
■Governor certifying certain items of the Budget provisions as being 
essential for the dischaigo of his responsilkility for the administration. 
"I’heso provisions were adversely voted upon by the Council during the 
Budget (lebato and relate to the abolition of the Otlicial Receiver, the reduc- 
tion of the nurnlicr of High Couit Judges, the abolition of the Board of 
Rovcniic, and the disbandment (li the Special Police. 

'1 ho JiCadcr of the Opposition in making statement said that in view of 
the certification of certain Budget tuovisions against the wishes of the House, 
his party had decided not to attend the day’s proceedings. Ho requested the 
President not to take their actions as disresiiect shown to the Chair, 
the House or the Government. He then withdrew. 

The Remitted Proviricial Contribution. 

The House next considered the supidomontary grants and when a few 
demands had hcen disposed of, the member from Kistna moved that further 
demands be adjourned till the Govcri.mcnt had considored in the Cabinet 
the (lucstioii of the disposal of the Rs. 1,10 lakhs derived from the remission 
of the Provincial contribution. I'he mover was interested in the allocation 
of suiliciciit funds for the nation-building departments. He was supported 
by several other incmbcr.s and the remaining demands w'as carried. 

Cochin 1*0 rt Trust Bill 

The iMiianco Member next introduced the Cochin Port Trust Bill, 
providing for the regulation, conservancy and improvement of the Port of 
Cochin. ILe Bill jiioposed to constitute a Board of Trustees to carry out 
the provisions of the Act consisting of 10 to 15 mcnibcrs, including the 
Chairman and thcVicc-Chaiiman, as the Local Government may notify, two 
Trustees elected by the Cochin Chamber of Commerce, one by the United 
Planters’ Association of Somhern India, two trustees appointed by the Local 
■Government and two Trustees nominated by the Cochin and Travancore 
States each. Not less than two-fifths of the mini her of Trustees shall be 
Indians and no person shall bo <iualificd to bo a Trustee if he is not a 
British subject of an Indian State. The Bill was reforrod to a Select Com* 
mittoe. 

On the 3 1ST MARCH the Council discussed non-official business. 
One non- contentious Bill of })urcly local interest relating to municipal affairs 
was passed and two other similar bills were introduced. 

Mr. Batayamuithi’s Bill to amend the President’s Salary Act, providing 
for the President of the Council to be a whole-time officer, who should not 
engage himself in any other remunerative work, was postponed to next 
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session on the advice of the Hon. Mr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, leader of the 
House, who suggested that the question be considered by a conference of 
leaders of all parties in the House with a view to introducing a Bill to 
which the House could consent unanimously. • 

Loans to Malabar Planters. 

A member from Malabar moved adjournment to raise a discussion 
on the Government’s proposals to write off loans given to private individuals 
and planters, so far as such proposals related to loans of Ks. 1 >000 and 
above and the payment of Rs. 41,000 to Poliankodo Rubber Estate (a 
European concern) in Malabar on account of losses suffered during the Moplah 
rebellion. 

This matter was the subject of a lively discussion. The mover and his 
supporters complained that, while the Government extended their help to 
the estate referred to and some other individuals, hiiiidreds of other 
sufferers wore left in the cold. They would have had no objection if the 
same treatment had been meted out to all people concerned, irrespective 
of race or position on the more merits of the cases. They held that the 
Government’s policy underlying this matter was (piestionable. The motion 
of adjournment was carried. 

The Houses next proceeded to discuss the resolution relating to the 
appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to enquire into 
and suggest measures to put a stop to the existence of corruption amongst 
public servants of all grades. 

The Law Member pointed out the impracticability of the proposal and 
pointed out that individual cases were receiving the attention of the Govern- 
ment. The resolution was rejected. 

On the 1ST APRIL the Council held its last mooting of the ])rosoiJt 
session. The resolution for the appointment of a committoe to inquire into 
the grievances of non-gazotted officers was carried after prolonged discussion. 

The next important matter discussed related to the excise policy of the 
Government, and a resolution was moved that the excise policy should bo 
radically changed and immediate stops should bo taken to secure a substantial 
reduction in consumption of intoxicants in the presidency at onco, and total 
prohibition in the near future. 

The Minister for Excise gave assurance that ho would give the House 
opportunity to discuss the report of the Excise Committee before orders are 
passed on it and the resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

The House then adjourned sine die. 

Autumn Session 

M AD RAS ~ 1 8TH AUGUST 1925 

The autumn session of tlie Madrab iiegislativc tJuuncil commenced on 18TH AITCJUST 
ju the t'ouucil Chambei', Kort. St. George, Dewau liahudur Swarnykaunu PilJay prcbidiiig. 
There was a large attendance of members. 

Governor on Hydro-Electric projects. 

After the new members had taken the Oath of Allegiance, Jl, E. the GOVERNOR 
addressed the Council. His Excellency i-eferretl to the loss wliich the C'ounei and th« 
PitsideBcy in geneial had sustained in the deatli of one of their foremost citi/eus (tSir T. 
thetty), who was at one time a familiar figure in the Council. 

Tassing on to other matlcis His Excellency said The Hon. Members will share 
with my Government the satisfaction we feci that, as a result of the conclusion of 
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negotiations with Mysore, we were enabled to obtain the sanction of the Secretary of 
Mate to the const/ uction of a project which will not only help to irrigate over 300,000 
acres of lirfih iamJ, but wiJ; also protect and safeguard the existing irrigation system in 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts. 

“ TJeforc I leave tin's subject I should like to congratulate my colleague. Sir C. P. 
I>.ainaswamy Iyer, and all those who have worked under him, on the success that has 
aUciuled thoir unflagging eflEorts to promote one of India’s greatest irrigation projects, 
it. j6 the object of my Government to initiate and push through as expeditiously as 
possible ceilaii] bchemcs for tiic cheap production of power from hydro-electric centres. 

“ The most promisiug of the scheme is the one in r/dation to the Pykhara water-falls, 
which the Government are anxious to inaugurate, not only because of the natural 
laciliii**b of ilie particular locality, but because lor various reasons it w'ill, in our opinion, 
be iljc bi'sl object-lesson to the peopie at large of the advantages of cheap power. ^ 

‘‘Certain negotiations which have been pending for the purpose of»enabling the 
(ioveriiraeut, to ie-ac(iuire control over water-power in the locality, and to re-purchase the 
coiicosaioii lliali had bivn granted by the Madras Government before they envisaged 
schemeb h»r the utilisation of such power have just now’ been happily concluded, and, I 
trust, that it will be possible to start work at a very early period. ’ 

“ The lion. Members of this Council will also be interested to learn that a joint in- 
vestigation of liydro-eli ctnc possibilities in Soulii India is now being carried on by the 
Ooverninent and tlie South Iiuliaii Hail way Company, and if, as is hoped, the results of 
such investigation are favourable, the subject of the electrilication of a part at least of 
to*- Soutli Indian liailwuy will come within the range of practical politics. Such electri- 
rcation w’ill not only he of great use from tint railway point of view’, but will establish 
eciJtres of dislrihution and utilisation of our {lowcr resources”. 

After the tJovernor’s speech demands for supplementary grants under various heads 
were discussed and disposed of. 


Mr, Iyengar’s Adjournment Motion 

The Presiiieut announced before the Houses adjourned that the Governor had dis- 
allowed Mr. Venkataramana Iyengar’s adjournment, motion regarding Lord Birkenheml’s 
s[»eich on the grouud that the subject matter of t lie motion was not the primary concern 

o* the (.Inverumeut . 

CotiMiluciu on the Goveruoi’s message disaliow'ing the motion leJating to Lord 
I'liikeiiiiriid's sjteecli the, Nationalists in the liegislativc t’ouucil held a meeting and 
op*ci<|pd to oppo.se the tirst, motion for a grant on the lieserveil side. Accordingly when 
li. Home Member im*ved a so ajy b'laut, Mr. Venkataramaiia Iyengar raised the 
ouesliou of liOid Iiii k eubeaa’s statement. 

•M r. Kauiaswanij Mu laiiar on behalf of the ‘ Justice ’ party said that all parties w'ere 
a^^ieed in ihe view that t he statement was a very tlisappomt ing one, hut the question of 
the Seeretaiy of State’s statemdit was too iniporiunt to be mised on the motion lor a 
supplementary gr.ant. He tlieielore appealed to Mr. Venkataiainana Iyengar to withdraw 
1 is mol ion, as lie liad virtually gained Ills object in drawing aUeiilioii to ii. 

'rii'* motion was not pres.sed and the grant was made. 

()niIiell>TH Al'GU.ST, on Mr, A, lUmaswami Mudaliai’s motion, the Govi'rnrneuf 

recommended to appoint a t'ornmittee of tlie House to examine Mr. Courtruay’s 
report and evidence and to sift fui tiler evidence, if necessary, on the question* of advisim- 
tne Government to expunge the passages from the public records and the rellections cast 

ou air. Kesava I’illay, tlie Deputy I’residcni of the House, in the report, of Mr. (’ourtenay 
and the Goverumeut order thereon, Tlie luutiou was carried. 


Oil the L»0TH ADGUST iliscussion w’as resumed on the Madras Uorstal Bill providing 
lor tlie esiabhslimeni and regulation of Borstal schools in the presidrncy for the 
caeiiiion and tiaining ol adolesci ut prisoners. The Bill was referred to a select wmmittee 
Sir A. r. I’atro tlu n moved the introduction of the Andhra Tniversity Bill and 
made a lengthy speech dealing wit li the reasons for constituting a uni vers ty its aims 
and special teatuies. Next day, the 21ST AUGDJST, tl.c lirst reading was passed and tl.e 
Ibil was relei'ied to a Select (.’omiiiittee. ^ 

Tlu:ip wiiB a tiiali'.l liisfiissiiin im the motion of tlic Development MiiiiBler for aoD T 
mg certam provisionH of tl.o Colton TranBimn Act roatrictii.p the exportation of cotton 
fM,m B..nie ol tl.e Colton proilucn.,; areaB of MadiaB 1‘rcBi.lency. Membcre from the cotton 
).:o>lucin(r diBincts objfCle.1 to the propoBal on the grouud that it would atlveisclv effect 
t.o- inleieBtB ol llio eoii.m gioweiB. t'uiihcr diBCUtsion was, therefore, postponed. 

Oulhe 24TU Al'OrsT the imwt important Hdl on the agenda was one by the 
repn>.cuiativeof tlie depressed elasses to amend tl.e Madras City TenanU’ ProtTOtion 
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Act, 1922. The mover pointed out that the Bill sooght to rectify certain omiasiona 
in the original Act by providing reasonable compensation for all improvements effected 
by tenants on the land, and the tixing of a fair rent. After a short discussion the Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee. 

Moplah Colonisation in Andamans 

Mr. Uppi, Moplah member, moved a resolution urging the suspension of the scheme 
to colonise the Andamans with Moplahs and urged the appointment of a committee of 
non-official members of the Council to visit the Andamans and report on the conditions 
prevailing there. 

The discussion of Mr. Uppi’s resolution was taken up on next day, the 25TH AUGUST 
when several members supported the motion and condemned the scheme on moral, social 
and physical grounds. The Government members, however, repudiated the suggestion that 
in embarking on this scheme the Government were actuated by a political motive to 
deplete Malabar of Moplahs and maintained that it was a humane scheme l.o promote the 
interests of the Moplahs concerned. The resolution was carried. 

The Council also passed a resolution urging the appointment of a committee tn hoM 
an investigation into the problem of unemployment in the Madras Presidency and rcpoi'L 
suggesting remedial measures. 

On the 2ttTH AUGUST the Council resumed discussions on the motion of the Devtdop- 
ment Minister approving the uotiiication and rules issued under Sect ions .‘1 and 7 of tiic 
Cotton Transport Act of 1923. The object of Uuse notiticaiious aiul rules was to declare 
certain cotton growing areas in the Madras [’residency as protected areas to prohibit the 
importation of cotton into those places from the neighbouring areas with a view to 
preventing the adulteration of liigh class Combodia cotton with inferior varieties. The 
motion with slight amendments was passed. 

On the 27TH AUQUiST the outstanding demamls lor supplementary grants wore 
discussed after the usual interpellations. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government move! a grant of lls. (»25 lakhs for distribu- 
tion among local bodies to improve the water supplies in the rural areas. The Minister 
pointed out that the necessity for liberal contributions to local bodies lor improving the 
sanitation and water supplies ill the rural ar«‘aH was strongly felt in th(^ past, but owing 
to liuancial stringency thi* Government could not do much in tlie matter. They were 
enabled to make the present provision out of the remission of the pioviiicial coniiibution. 
The grant was voted. 

After the remaining items on the agenda had been disposed of the I'ouiicil ailjourmvl 
till the 28th October. 


MADRAS — 28 TH OCTOBER 1925 

After a proloiigetl recess the Council met on the 2 8TH OCTOMKll, the newly elijcted 
I'resident, Mr. llatnaswami Pillai, occupying the Chair. 

After the day’s interpellations were over, the member from C/oirnbatorr moved the 
adjournment of the House with the object of discussing famine conditions in ('oiiubatore 
ami measures of relief. Tlie President having admitted the motion the matter was 
discussiNl later in the afternoon when the adjournment motion was carried after 
a full discussion. Tlie mover drew a viviil picture of the sufferings of the people 
in the affectcil villages in respect of food grains, fodder and drinking water, and 
rccj[uested the Government to pjact* a sum of Rs. 20,000 in the hands of the Coilcci.or for 
their relief. 

The Andhra University, 

Dr. U. Ramaliao next presented to the House a petition signed by a number of persons 
rei^uesting the House to exclude Bellary from the jurisdiction of the proposed Audura 
University and to allow the district to continue under Madras University till the establish- 
ment of Karnataka University. 

Sir A. P. Patro moved for the second reading of the Andhra University Rill. 

Sir Venkata Reddy moved an amendment to the effect that the University be calleil 
the Teiogu University. The amendment was defeated by a majority of two votes. 

The Minister for Development and most of the Ministerialists supported the amend- 
ment, but the Goyernment with the exception of the Minister lor development remained 
neutral. 
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Minister’s Unconstitutional Remark 

On Uie 29T11 OCTOllKR, after iutcrpa nations, the Leader of the Opposition moved 
for adiournment to call attention to a definite urgent matter of public importance, 
namely “ the inappropriate ami unconstitutional observations recently made by the 
Minihter of Jfiducatiou lieloie the fc^outh tUnara Christian League at Mangalore and the 
M(»|)iah ilcputalion at Calicut, purporting to request them to send a particular type of 
rcpriiseiitative to the Legislative Council if they expected favours from the Covernraent.” 

Speakers, supporting the motion, pointed out that the remarks of the Minister were 
unparliamentary and against the rules laid down by the Government of India Act. They 
admitted tliat Ministers had a right to address party meetings to elucidate party policy, 
but objected to them making use of their official position for eiectioneeiing purposes ana 
making such remarks to deputations. 

Sir A. V. I’atro explained tliat the remarks attributed to him were inaccurately 
reported and that they were made, not in reply to a deputation, but in the course ol 
a Iriendiy conversation, lie claimed lor himself the right of an clccteil member to 
express Ins individual views on political subjects. 

Mr. Moir said that the speeches m.'ide revealed that there was a good deal of mis 
v.oiiception in tlic minds of inemlKirs, but JSir A. I*, ratio’s statement had convinced him 
toat he had not violated the rules. 

ISir r. Ramaswami Iyer, appealed to the mover to withdraw the motion in view 
(it the htutement made by the Minister. Thc«motion was accordingly withdrawn. 

Andhra rniversity liilJ. 

Cm tin* aOTII OCTORKR, at the resumed discuision on the Andhra Uni versity Hill in 
tiiC ( ouncii an amendment, giving power to the Local Government to exclude by 
nolitieation any area ol institution from the opeiations of the Act, was accepted by the 
Minister in charge of the Hill and carried. 

Amendments for excluding IJellary, Anantpur, Cuddapah and KurnooJ, which comprise 
me Ceded Districts, and also lor the exemption of Gan jam (Oriya iJistrict) were lost, 
Curlhei discubbion on the Hill was adjourned, 

Oilicials and I’olitical ControversDs. 

On tiie 30TI1 Ut’TOHLii another motion for adjouriimcui was made, the object 
lUg to discuss the qmsiioi) of the alleged growing tendency among public servants 
.ti Llic l’io\ince of taking jjait. in jioJitical controversies and expressing opinions oi.* 
itcuteJy coutroveibial subjects as illustrated by iceent speeches of the I’ollectors cf 
l.amnad and bt uth Arcol and ceitain observations by the Commissioner of Tolico, Madras. 
.M his administration report. 

'J'tie motion was brought by Mr. A. Kamaswumy Mudaiiar, a M jnistifriaJisf, who read 
minuets liom Cominissjoiii-rs’ reiioil which staled, iiiter^alia, “ the Congress Party wa» 
f!Oi much in evidence. The t^waiajist party gained streiigtli and was able to capture 
fc' veu out of nine vacant seats in the corpoiutioii. In the Legislative Cuuucil a lew 
M.iiubei.'' of this party made thimsi'dves conspicuous. Th(* Unity Coiilerence at Delhi 
t.fiped to bring together various parties and the new Grdinaiiee in lleiigaJ gave an unex 
p«.cted iiiip(d,us to the crj' lor uiiiiy. The non-Hrahmin movement showed signs of decay.” 

These observations, the speaker contended, were out of place in a Police administration 
ifport. 'I’lie second chargt; related to remarks made by the Collector of Month Arcot in a 
speech on the occasion of opening the hail of the District Hoard. 'J'iie (Jolicct&r was said 
to have stated that c(jmmuiial electorates were only cphrmeial. The third charge related 
to ri marks made in the course ol a spcecli by the Collector of Hamnad criticising the 
pvesent educational system. 

A live.y discussion followed and the motion being talked out the Council adjourned. 

The And lira University Hill 

On t he ‘2N1) NOVEMPiKK, after inUM pellatioiis, the Housi^ proceeded with the diacussion 
c.t amendments to the Andhra University Hill. The discussion mainly centred on the 
rxclusion of certain rioii'TcJugu arias, such as Heliary District and certain portions of 
tiiiiijam District, and the idea of eoncentrution involved in the Andhra University schemr. 

It was contended that the idea underlying the university scheme was to foster and improve 
i e Vernacular of Andhra Province, which was Tciugu, and that non-TeJugu areas should, 
.‘.herefore, be excluded from the operation of the Bill. 

The idea of CAmccntral ing uinveiBity life, in a lew ce.nlies, as was proposed to be done 
vui\ei the \M\\, was also opp^^sed on ibe. ground that tYie etiucaliouai interests of a vast 
a.f'a of Andhra Province would suffer. V.oth the amendments were, however, lost. 
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OnthclTH NOVEMBEB the debate on the An.ihra Univerair.y Bill was resumed.. 
After a prolonged discussion the House, by a majority . decided to have Bezwada as the 
headquarters of the University on the ground that it enjoyed a central po.sition. Tho 
claims of Kajahmundry, one of the University concentration centres, were strongly 
pressed on the pica that the largest amount of academical atmosphere in the Andhra 
country was focussed there. Vizagapatara was also mentioned as a suitable place for the 
location of the head-quartera if Rajahmundry was rejected. 

Another amendment, to Ihrow open the office of Vice-Chancellor of the University 
for election by the Senate was also rejected. 

On the CTII NOV EM. B Ell the Andhra University Bill was passed into law. The 
Leader of the Opposition opimsed the motion for tinal reading of the Bill on the ground 
that the basic principle of the Bill, namely, concentration, ha i been violated by accep- 
tance of a clause providing for the growth of first-grade colleges in centres other than 
those decided on according to the principle of concentration. 

Messrs. C. 11. Tleddi and Satyamurthi also criticised the provisions of the Bill. Mr. 
T. E. Moir, referring to the financial aspect, observed that no statutory provision had 
becii rnade in the Bill, but the matter would receive th^dr fair ami impartial consideration. 

The Minister for Education, in winding up the debate, expressed the hope that the 
new University education in Andhra Desa would proceed on souml lines and promote 
Andhra cnlturo in the true national spirit. 

Sir C. 1’. Ilaraasvvatni next intro luced a BiM to amend t he Indian Torts Act, 1 908, 
in its application to Madras Tresidency. Under the definition of “vessels” in the 
present Act motor boats escaped from payment of port. dues. To avoid such a contingency 
the present amendment of the Act is proposed. The Bill was passeil. 

Sup})lemeritary Grants 

The TIousiMiext discussed motions for supplementary grants. On the motion of the 
Home MeTiil)er the grunt was made of an mlditional sum of Bs. 85,000 under Korcst 
Reserves for the establishment of three saw mills which are intended to supply 200,000 
sleepers to the South Indian Railway during the year. Certain members urged the 
Government to In lianise the Forest Service and appoint Indians as Conserva.'ors of Forests. 

The Horne ISIemher pointed out that out of 11 appointments made tluring the year to 
higher posts t<m were given to Indiana. 

Another grant of lls. 2,10,500 was also made to the Government for t purchase of 
two buildings in Bellary to be used as jails, one of which was to accomoilate. prisoners 
suiTering from tuberculosis. In tlu; course of t!ie discus.sion it was elicited from the 
Government t hat. the Andaman.'' scheme for colonisation of Moplah prisoners had Ivcn 
temporarily siisp ud^d and the Jiocal Government was in correspondence vvith the 
Governra< rif of India with regard t(» tlic constitution of the (’ominittee as urged by the 
Legislative Council to enquire into the sclo'ine. 

Tlie House, by a nmjority, granted a sum of lls, 1,05,000 to the Governra -nt for the 
purpos(^ of loans to the, Ma Iras H itnUi U digioos Kmlowment Board, which reejuired this 
amount to meet its initial expenses and ostabiishnvMit charges, unci also to defray legal 
expenses in defending some suits against it. 

On the 7TH NOVEMBER the Council passe I a nural)i?r of siipp/ernenf, ary demands 
ior grants. 

The principle of commiinai representation as applied to educational institutions was 
opposed by some members, with sjiccial reference to the Madras Me»lical College, on 
Hie ground that the, tax-payers’ money should not be utilise.! for the. ailvantage of a 
particular community. 1 1 was pointed out by one spealicr that in tin*. Madras Medical 
College two-thirds of the accomodation was reserved for noii-T>rabrains. 

One member defended the Govcriiracnl’s policy in the matter of resfu-vation on the 
ground that the community for which seats were reserved was not so well advanced in 
education that it required special facilities, and also on the ground that this community 
constituted more than 90 pei- cent, of the population of the Trcsidency. 

The Council tlicu adjourned till the I4th December. 

On tho MTH DECEMBER, after questions, Mr. Sat, yamurti’s motion for the .adjourn- 
ment of the House to discuss the Government’s nomination to the Madras Corporation of 
Mr. Thanikachalam Chet.t.iar, who was defeated at the election, was disallowed by the 
I’rcsident, who stateil that the \mTposft could have been achieved by moving a resolution. 

Mr. Krishnan Nail’s motion for adjournment for discussion of the policy of the 
Government in issuing an order prohibiting Exhavas and others from entering the streets 
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of Ka)[iathi during the car festival (here, between the I3tb and 16th Novemberj waa also 
••lisal lowed. 

Sir (1. r. Ramahwarny lyt'r, thn Mrmber-in-(’hargc, Ktaied that the order was to 
havr cffuci only during the car iVhlival : that it was not iritciulctl to (]U<-stion the right 
of any community to enter the public highways and was onl}' to preserve Jaw and 
ordi!!'. The Ooveimnent hit the inaitei to the discretion of the local oflicials. The 
tioveriiiiicnt were satislir-d that there wete possibilities ol a disturbance at that time at 
Kaipatlii, necessitating itie pioinulgaiion of such an onJer. Tlu? Government policy was 
always to inainfain the piinciple that everyone of Hi« Majesty’s subjects had the right 
to pass thiough the public liighways, but th<*y held that where the right pertained to 
a particular road, it had to be established by regular judicial proceedings. 

'J’lic Council then procreiled with the introduction and discussion of certain non- 
official amendment Rills to tlie Madras Local Roanls Act, the Madras (hty Municipal 
Act, and llie Madras Distiict Municipalities Act, hut all the amendments wore lost, 
^■xcept one by a niemher icpresentiug the drpicssed classes, who moved to amend the 
Ma. lias IjOcaJ I’loaids Act in order to give statutory effect to the Government order 
allowing aoy peison belonging to any class or community to walk through any public 
road, street, or pat li way in any town or village, and giving any person belonging to the 
ileprtssed eJasses access t«) the pnmiises ol any public offic(‘, vvelJ, tank, or places of public 
resort, and to piacch and tiuiidingfi when; public business was transacted. 

The ariieininieni Ril! was real for t.lie lirst time, aiul refeiied to a S«‘lee.l Committee. 

On the IdlH liKCM.MRKR the Council took the Madias Rorslal School Rill, 
as ameiuled liy I lie .Select Commit t<*e. The discussi'.'t; ..a.s icsuined the next day when 
the House uininifnous.y passed the Poll into Law. 

Sir C. P. R,'inia.‘'Waini Iyer, Law Member, inmid a resolution rccommeiiding that 
the Mat 1 1 as City non-Malioinedaii constituency be divided into two constituencies to be 
called the Mailras City Jsorth ('onstituency and tla Soutli ('oust it ueiicy, for purposes 
of eliclion to the Matlja»* iR gislative Councii, He said then* was public opinion behind 
the motion, and the Commissioner of tlie (’orporat'on was also in favour of it. The 
(Jovcriirnent was indifferent whether the motion was accepted by the House or not. 
The Government meiely uiulertook to accede to public tlemand, and, therdore, brought 
the motion befoie the ilousc to be acc<ptr.<l or icject-fl. Mi. Thanikaeliaium Cliettiar and 
Ml. Lamasainy Mudaliar opposed the motion, oi. iik* ground that if if was accept eit, 
it would curtail the privilege of voters, inasmuch as they would only be able to vote 
for two candiilates, while, under existing anaiigements, they could vote for four uiemhe.is. 
Mr. S. Satyamurti welcomed the resolution as a str}> towards tlie meation ol single- 
member const iiuriiedes, not only in Madias luit thioiighout the Prcsidtiney and dt eJarud 
that true deniccracy could iuno'.inii pioperly only in .virigle-nvinln r constituencies. 

I'lie motion was lost, L’l voting lor aiul 'Mt against. 

Corrupt Practices Rii:. 

On the l8‘JH DMCKMRK'R Sir C. P. Raniaswam Iyer moved the follow ijig resolu- 
tion : “ The Council accejiis I lie principles of the Regidative Rodies Corrupt J'ractices 

Rill, introduced in the l.,egisial ive Assembly, on the ih=>t|i August 

The Law Menihei in doint so said that the House was asked to accept the principles 
of the Iiill, namely, iliat bnheiy of iiiembers oi legislative bodies was to be made punish- 
able. He had been askeil by the Horae Member of the Viceroy’s Kxecutive Council to 
take the opinion of the House on the matter. 

The leader of the Opposition moved the following amendment to the resolution : 

For the words ‘ jiiineiplrs of the Legislative Jtodies ’ Corrupt Practices Rill introduced 
in tli(‘ Legislative Asw nibly on the 26th August, 11*26, ’ IhefolJowingbeeubstituied: 

‘ The princii»Je t)f niakiiig punishable coriuption on the part of members of legislative 
iKKlicB in India in the execution of their duties, and concerns. (1) That a Committee 
of the legislative body concerned be appointed (by a single transferable, vote), of which 
the J’residriit shall be the Presiilent ex-officio, and the Deputy I’resident member ex-officio, 
and should be const it uu d a court of recoid to try iIk offences mentioned in tlie Rill; 
(2) that, a person convicK-d of any such offence should be liable to the maximum 
punislimcnt of ixpulsion from the Jiouie ; and (3) that the previous sanction of the 
I’residrnt shall he necessary lor the initiation ol procfcdings for any sucli offence.” 

The ami iulimiit was put to the vote and can ied by 60 voting for and none voting 
against ik The Treasuiy binchcs ami the nominaif d official benches remained neutral. 

The. House adjoin nrd to meet again on the «th February next. 



Assam Legislative Council 

SHILLON G-~2ND MARCH 1925. 

Governor on Increased Taxation. 

The Budf;et Session of the Assam Lei^islative Council commenced on the 
2ND MAKOH 1925. Moulavi Abdul Rahim Chowdhry was elected President 
of the Council by a maiority of votes. His Excellency Sir John KERR, 
Governor, in opening the Council, reviewed the financial condition of the 
province for the past five years, and pointed out the improvement in 
its position- He said the present remission of the provincial contribution 
granted to Assam would bo of no benefit. Though the fact that the Govern- 
ment of India had boon able to make a beginning with the reduction of 
the contributions was decidedly satisfaetory and they might fairly cherish the 
hope that would not be many years before their turn came. His Excellency 
urged that until that time it would bo a serious mistake to reduce deliberately 
the oxistij'.g sources of revenue, and that was their .lustification for asking 
tho Council again to i)iiss Bills providing for an increase of court foes and 
stamp duties to raise additional rovonuo for tho maintenance of tho Transferred 
Dopartmeuis. Ho undertook, if those Bills wore passed, to devote during 
tho next three years Rs, 10 lakhs to non-recurring schemes in the Transferred 
Departments, and a selection of those scheme would be made by the ministers, 
with tho help of a committee appointed by the Legislative Council. 


Financial Statement for 1925-26. 

Sir William RPJD, tho Finance Member, then introduced the Budget 
for 1925-26. Tho main features of the Budget were that for the first time of 
tho history of tho reformed Government tho Finance Member had been 
able to record that tho coining year would witness a real closing balance 
of Rs. 24,62,000. Several schemes of improvement under road repairing 
and building operations had been included in tho list of schemes for 
tho ensuing year. Tho local Govonimont had also paid off to the Central 
Govoriiment the overdraft oi Rs. 12,67,000 of tho previous year. Tho 
financial progress was due to tho largo closing balance of Rs. 23,23,000 
appearing at tho end of tho year 1923-24 as against tho budgetted 
closing balance of Rs. 8,97,000. Tho opening balance for the coming 
year was shown to bo Rs. 27,15,000. Receipts have been augmented under 
tho heads of Excise, Land Revenue and Taxes on Income. Tho total receipts 
from all sources during tho coming year wore shown to be Rs. 2,41,31,000 
as against Rs. 2,40,000 of the current year and Rs. 2,25,45,000 of the last 
year. Tho total expenditure last was estimated to bo Ks. 2,43,48,000 
in tho coming year against Rs. 2,36,50,000 of the current year and 
Rs. 2,29,96,000 of the last year. The stamp revenue had been shown as 
reduced by 3 lakhs as a possible loss to the revenue if tho Council do not 
sanction the further continuance of the present Stamp and Court Foes Acts. 
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Salaries of the officers of the Imperial Services were budgetted for the coming 
year at Rs. 30,11,000 against Rs. 27,89,000 of the current year, the increase 
being due to the effect being given to the recommendations of the Lee 
'Commission. Retrenchment and economy effected by the Government of 
Assam during the past years were also responsible to a great extent for the 
present prosperity budget. 

In conclusion, the Finance Member, summed up the financial position 
of the Province ; “ I must candidly admit that the present improve* 

ment in our financial position is far beyond by utmost expectations. The 
most 1 dared to hope was that the end of the current financial year 
would find us after we had paid off the first instalment of three 
lakhs of our ovei draft from the Central Government with a few lakhs 
in hand and with the prospect of clearing our debt in another year or two 
while at the same time adding little by little to our reserves in actual fact. 
Wo have paid off the whole to the overdraft and thereby incidentally effected 
a considerable saving in ijiterest charges and wo hope to end the year under 
budget with a balance of twonty-iour and a half lakhs. 

li’emission of Provincial Contribution. 

On the 3RI) MARCH, after question time, Lieutenant-Colonel AV. I). 
Smiles, a "^‘lanting njcinlior, proposed the adjournment of the House to 
protest against the unfair treatment meted out to Assam with regard to the 
remission of tho J'jovincial coiitribution by the Govornmont of India. 
The President allow’cd tho motion on the condition that it be taken uj) 
for discussion the next day, 

'I'he House then considered and pa.ssed tho Assam Munieipal (Amend* 
mont) Rill, 1925, moved by the Plon. Rai Rabadiir Promoda Chandra Dutta, 
and leave to iiitrodueo tho Assam Sottlemciits Rill, 1925, as asked for 
by tho Hon. Sir William Reid was gr;iijted. 

Mr. Nilmoni Phukan's resolution, recommending the Assam Govern* 
mont to move tho Govcriimont of India to take tho necessary steps for 
introducing a uniform all'lndia price of oi»inm, was accepted by tho 
Government. 

Rai Sahib liar Kislioro Chakra varty withdrew his resolution recom- 
mending the fixing of tho salaries of the Ministers at Rs. 3,500 each, re* 
marking that he would reserve his roiiiarks for the discussion of tho demand 
which will be put forward by the Government providing for a similar sum. 

Prohibition of Opium. 

Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha then moved a resolution recommending that 
the sale and consumption of opium in Assam, except for medicinal and 
scientific purposes, be totally prohibited, and accordingly legislation bo under* 
taken immediately. He accused tho Govcniment of having no excise policy 
and quoted figures to show that the issues in opium were on tho increase till 
1921, when as a result of the vigorous efforts of the non-co- operation move* 
ment a reduction was effected. 

He gave a very lucid history of the introduction of opium into Assam 
and how tho T’olicy of the Governmont had the effect of increasing the 
consumption. He gave figures from 1874 to 1924 and proved conclusively 
that the Government had no policy as regards opium. From the 
figures he stated that in 1920 the incidence for taxation per head of 
tho population from opium revenue was Rs. 7*8-10 for Lakhimpore district. 
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Rs. 1-3-9 for Sibaagar, Rs. 2-3-8 for Nowgaon and Rs. 1-3-8 for Darrong. 
In his reply Sir William referred to the death of Lt. Singer for the 
alleged suppression of the poppy cultivation. Mr. Chaliha was ready 
with his facta and referred to the letter of Mr. Lushinton, Secretary 
to the Bengal Government, dated the 3 1st May 1862, where the reason of 
the death of this officer was given quite differently. Sir William looked very 
small and could hardly find words to support his arguments. Mr. Chaliha 
further stated that the public opinion of Assam is unanimous in condemning 
this Imperial traffic and he cited the evidence of Raibahadurs and Raisabiba 
before the Assam Opium Enquiry Committee in support of his contention. 
When ho finished his speech the whole House was with him. 

Mr. Kohinikanta Hatibaruah supported the resolutioi. ably and he said 
the opium question is the only politics in Assam, s pi 0 : ally in the Brahma- 
putra valley. Sj. Sarbeswar Baruah also supported the resolution. The 
entire national i)arty contributed to the success ot the resolution for the 
total prohibition of opium. 

On the 4TH MARCH Mr. Sadananda Dowera moved that the 
provisions of the Assam Land Roveiiuo Manual, relating to the rights and 
liabilities of the Government and the people and also to the settlements of 
land, be replaced by an Act or Acts of the IjOgislature. He pointed out 
that the decisions of the revenue courts were not uniform, and did not 
command the same amount of confidonco as the judgraonts of the Civil Court. 

Sir William Reid, on behalf of the Government, aeceptod the resolu- 
tion, promising to appoint a committee to investigate the matter. 

Travelling Allowance to Members, 

Balm Brojendra Narairi Chaudhury moved that in v>laco of the 1 throe- 
fourth first class travelling fares granted for railway journeys to Govern- 
ment officers and Council members, only two-second class fares bo allowed, 
while the maximum halting allowance bo fixed at Rs. 7^ per diem. Ho 
stated that in its present economic condition, the country could not afford to 
provide luxurious travelling and living and that the present day second class 
compartments were as comfortable as the first class compartments of 20 
years ago. 

The Hon. Sir William Reid rei>lied that as regards Government officers, 
Ist class faros were granted only to officers who, in private life, would travel 
first class. As far as Council members were concerned, ho left it to the 
House to determine the question. The Government would readily moot 
their wishes in the matter. The motion was lost by a lage majority. 

Remission of Provincial Contribution. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. D. Smiles moved the adiournrnont of the House 
to protest against the unfair treatment meted out to Assam, as compared 
with Bengal, in the matter of the remission of the provincial contribution. 
He declared that by the remission of Rs. 63 lakhs to Bengal, the Meston 
Committee*s findings had been flouted, and asked why other provincial 
Governments wore not consulted previously. Apparently it did not matter 
what taxes Assam paid, she got no benefits at the hands of the Central 
Government. The medical fee for attendance on dyarchy, which was 
seriously ill in Bengal, was Rs. 63 lakhs, and a further sum of Rs. 63 lakhs 
for two years more had been given her for convalescence. It was a gross 
injustice to Assam. 
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The Hon. Rai Bahadur Promodo Chandra Dutta, Minister for Local 
Self’Govcrnment, i/i supporting: the motion, said that Assam was always 
treated as a stop-child. Ho declared that by not granting any remissions 
to Assam, the Ministry was especially embarrassed financially, and that paved 
the way to the unpopularity of dyarchy. 

The lion. Sir William Reid, speaking as leader of the House, said that 
when ho became aware of the unjust tretitment accorded to Assam in the 
matter, his loyalty to the Indian Government and to the Provincial Govern- 
ment got i»erilously near conflict. He regretted the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Several other members also condemned the Government of India’s action. 
The motion was ultimately put and carried, with only one dissentient, 
in the person of Babu Broiondra Narayan Chaudhury, on the ground that, 
the principle on which the Mestnn Award was based was not explained by 
the mover. 

Transfer of Sylhet to Bengal. 

Di.scussiun on the resolution of Babu Krishna Snndar Das rccoro- 
mondiiig to the Government that immediate stops bo taken to open 
B.S(\ classes and to teach economics in the B.A. course in the Murari* 
chaiid Collego at Sylhet from the coramencomeiit of the next session was 
then taken up. 

'riie il(u:. Syod Mohammad Saadulhi, Education Minister, replied that 
in view ()f the fact that the question of the transfer of Sylhet was in abeyance 
a& a result <>f the resolution passed by the House last session, Government 
difl not think it jiist or eiiuitablc to take any stci>s in the matter, specially 
:{s acccptaiMjC id the ])rcscnt motion would involve heavy recurring liabilities. 
Kor would it be fair to saddle Bengal with such frc.sh liabilities if Sylhet 

to be annexed by Bengal. 

A number of niembcrs opposed the njotion, which was lost by one vote 

General Discussion of the Budget. 

On the .^)1TI MARCH the general discussion of the budget was opened 
bj Bai»u Brojoi\dr:i Narayan Chaudhuri. He criticised the y»oliey underlying 
ttic i)ropar:vtion of the budget which was to budget for large expenditure but 
actually to .spend far Ic.ss with the result that consciously or unconsciously 
the Government built up a balance of 27 lakbs. Ho critici.sod the 
W. I), and Land Revenue Budgets. 

Babu Krishna Sundar Dam on the other hand congratulated the Finance 
Mt'inbor on the prosperity of the provincial fiiiances. He, however, deplored 
the expansion of opium revenue and regretted to observe that in the list 
of new schemes yucsonted to the House the just claims of Sylhet and Cachar 
f(*r water .supply and medical relief have not found the recognition. 

Col. Smiles .suggested that the Finance Member in the next year’s budget 
should omit rontribution of 15 lakhs to the Central Government. He boy)cd 
that the scliemo to convert Chittagong iTito major part would 1)6 supported 
by the Assam Government as it would ultimately benefit this province. 

Mr. E. S. Roffoy asked the P'inanee Member to press the Assam Oil 
Company for a redudion in price of petrol in Assam which was the scene 
of production and yet the 'price was higher than it was outside the ymoviiice. 
This he characterised as scandalous. 
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Several other membera spoke asking for further improvement of rural 
water supply and village sanitation for which purpose the Ministers should 
be provided with more liberal funds. 

Next day, the 6TH MARCH non-official discussion on the Budget having 
unexpectedly terminated the day before, the Government benches proceeded 
to reply. 

Sir William Reid, Finance Member, confessed there were few points for 
him to reply to. Referring ho a criticism he stated that one provincial service 
officer was being appointed to the charge of a district and that in Surma 
Valley division all subdivisions were under P. C. S. Officers. As regards 
criticism on the Stamp Bills, that subioct, ho said, would be dealt with when 
it came up for discussion later. He disillusioned the mind of the House 
regarding the fallacy about allocation of expenditure between the Transferred 
and the Reserved sides. 

Khan Bahadur Kutulmddin, Judicial Member, stated that ho hoped to 
)>iove by <iuoting figures when the demands ffir grant'; were put forward that 
there was no ground for aceiising the Govonimont of selling pistico nor would 
criticisms against the Jail Budget be justified. 

Hon. liai Bahadur P. C. Hutta, Minister of Local Self-Govorninorit made 
detailed reply to various criticisms levelled against his department. 

To the criticism that no provision for a time-scale of pay for 
Subordinate P^lucational Service was made Hon. Maulavi Syod Saadnlla, 
Education Minister, replied that he would deal with that <iuosti<jii when the 
resolution 011 the same subject was discussed. As regards allocation of 
grants in aid the Hon. Minister pleaded insufficiency of funds. 

Mr. 11. C. Barnes roiJiod that Mr. Uotfoys remarks about the higli cost 
of petrol would be biought to the notice of Assam Oil Company and with 
regard to the port of Chittagong Govornraent realized its immense importance 
to Assam and sympathised with the wishes of the House but the subject did 
not come within the score of this province. 

Mr. G. E, Somes, offg. Chief Secy, (luotod facts and figures dispelling 
illusion that the reserved depts. had been unduly favoured to the detriment 
of the transferred depts. Mr. G. T. Lloyd explained the opium policy of 
Govonimont and Mr. O. H. Desenno that of P. W. 1), budget. The general 
discussion of the Budget thus came to an end. 

Court Foes and Stamp Bills. 

On the 7TH MARCH, the House discussed two lulls moved by 
Hon. Sir. William Reid, Finance Member, viz., the Assam Court Foes 
(amendment) bill Hi2r) and the Assam Stamp (amendment) bill 192.^). In 
moving the bills Sir 'William stated that the object of extending operations of 
these measures for another 3 years was to provide a margin for expenditure 
on schemes of development and he gave an assurance to the House that the 
proceeds of these bills which would amount to approximately 10 lakhs would 
be utilised for developing those schemes in transferred depts., which the 
House may decide upon. The annual income would be 3 lakhs and Govern- 
ment would undertake to provide this sum for 3 years. There was a Icrmthy 
discussion on the subject which detained the House till evening. The 
argument against the introduction of the bills were mainly (l) that 
Government had enough funds at their disposal in view of a surplus budget 
this year and any improvements to he effected in transferred depts. could bo 
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financed from this surplus ; (2) that it would create a bad precedent to 
assent to these bills, as in future years transferred debts would be called 
upon to levy taxation for carrying out improvements in the transferred 
side and thirdly that the country was opposed to the introduction of taxation 
on ])rinciple. 

'rho non-ofTicial members monopolised the whole discussion allowing the 
Finance Member no time to reply. There wore many amendments which 
were all put and lost so that the bills were ultimately passed. 

Sj. Sadaiianda Dowora then moved that a Committee of the House bo 
appointed to consider how best to allocate the proceeds that will be derived 
from the bill and suggested that the revenue should bo expended on impro- 
ving rural water supply. This raised a protest from Babu Brajeiidra 
Narayan Chaiidhury and the motion was dropped. 

Dkmands for Grants. 

On the MAKCII the Council discused demands for grants. Sri.iut 

Khirodo Chandra Dob moved that the Ministois’ salaries bo reduced to 
I’s. 2. lie argued that the Ministers did not oommarid the confidence of the 
majority party in the House, and by voting for the Court-fees and Stamp 
Amendment Bills they lost the eonfidonce of the ])eoplo. 

The Hon. Sir William Koid, on behalf of the Government, maintained 
that the i»rcsont salary of Rs. 1,500 granted to the Ministers was inadeejuato. 

Ml’. Uoffey moved that their pay bo raised to Rs. 2, .500 a month. 

Both the amendments were, however, turned down ]>y the House and the 
(.riginal motion of the Finance Member asking that a sum of Rs. 11,500 he 
provided was passed. 

Allot licr motion recoTiuiionding that the sum of Rs. 80,000 for the 
C‘^1al^lishment of Conmiis.'iioners be reduced was carried. 

0;i the 1.1'rn M.ARCII demands for grant.s wiiii one or two execj>tfons 
V. me vcitefl. A censure motion by Babu Brajciidra Narayan Chaudhury 
rc'commejuliiig tliat the ilcmand for tlio grant under jails be reduced by Re. 1 
V a.^ carried by the house. 'I'lio mover criticised the administT’ation of jails 
gri rrally ai.d stated that the lecommcndations of the .lails Committee wore 
tot given oli'ect to in their entirety. Sj. Kuladhar Chaliha in supporting the 
motion rocoiintcd his experiences in jail and rondemned the lack of care and 
attention bestowed on convicts by the jail authorities. 

On the 1 ITII MARCH Babu Brajciidra Narayan Chnudluiri moved that 
the demand for the grant under Kuropcan and Anglo-Indian Schools he 
reduced by Rs. ‘JO, 000. Ho pointed out that proferontial treatment was being 
shown in the case of Furo])ean education, and by way of comparisoii quoted 
figures for the odiieatioii of Furopean and Tndiari boys. 

Sir William Reid, Finance Member, appealed to the House to protect 
the intcie.sts of the minority eonimuiiity. As regards the suggestion that 
l-eiigal should eontributo part of the grant, Sir AVilliam said that the number 
(tf children who went from A.ssam to Bengal schools was greater than the 
1 umber from Bengal to Assam schools. The motion was negatived. 

Seveial other motions were discussed, after which the House adjourned. 

On the 17Tn MARCH demaiids for grants in the Transferred Depart- 
r. ents under the heads Regist ration, Education (other than European) Medi- 
eni. and Public Health came up for discussion in the Council. There 
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were several reduction motions calling for cuts of one rupee which, although 
ostensibly in the nature of censures, were put rljwn evidently for inviting 
discussion and withdrawn on the Hon. Ministers making the necessary 
explanations. Thus the House passed on this day a total sum of over 37i 
lakhs for the use of the Transferred Department. 

On the 18TH MARCH the Council considered and passed demands for 
grants aggregating over fifteen lakhs partly under reserved and partly under 
transferred departments. There were four censure motions for reduction 
three of which were ultimately withdrawn and the fourth put to the vote and 
negatived. One motion moved by Babu Brojendra Narayan Chaudhuri was to 
the effect that the demand for the establishment of Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department be refused. The mover’s objoctivo was the Superin- 
tendent Civil Veterinary himself, but that officers salary being non-votod, he 
being an imperial service officer, would serve purpose if provision for his 
staff were refused. The mover urged the rex>lacernent of this officer by 
an export from provincial services. 

Hon. Maulavi Syed Muhammad Saadulla, Education Minister, replying 
on behalf of the Government stated that this question would be considered on 
receipt of Government of India's instructions in connection with the general 
(juostion in accordance with the Lee Commission s recommendations. 

Another reduction motion moved by Sj. Nilraoni Phukan was to the 
effect that more money should be allotted for village communications which 
wore being nogloctod by local boards. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur Promodo Chandra Dutta, Minister liocal Solf- 
Govornmont, reminded the House that local boards were autonomous bodies 
and Government had no power over them in the matter of spending money on 
village communications. Nor did Government pretended to be more familiar 
with local village needs than boards themselves but the desirability of paying 
more attention to this aspect of question would bo impressed on boards. On 
being pressed to division the motion was negatived. 

On the 19TH MARCH the report of the Select Committee on the Assam 
Water Hyacinth Bill was presented in the Council. The Report states that 
the Bill as originally drafted requires extensive amendment to make it of 
practical utility and at the same time to avoid as far as possible interfering 
with the rights of owners or occupiers of land. In view of material 
alterations its republication has been recommended. 

A motion recommoniiing the introduction of charka-spinning in primary 
schools was negatived 

The Muddimaii Report. 

In the afternoon Maulavi Faiznur Ali moved adjournment of tho 
House to consider the Muddiman Committee's report. Before the discussion 
commenced the Hon. Sir William Reid informed the House that official 
members, save Ministers, would not take part in the discussion as Govern- 
ment had not yet been able to formulate their views in the matter. The 
sense of the House was to the effect that they subscribed to the findings of 
the Minority report but condemned those of the Majority report. 

The following resolution was ultimately carried : “ This Council dis- 

approve of the recommendations of the Majority Report as retrograde, 
disappointing, and calculated to delay the attainment of full responsible 
Government in the country, and this Council while agreeing with the 
33 
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Minority in the view that Keforms have failed and are incapable of yielding 
bettor results in future, recommend the adoption of such steps as will lead 
to the a})pointnieiit of either a Kound Ta})lc Conference or Royal Commission 
for devising a constitution for granting full responsible Government to the 
country. 

On the 20TH MAItCH Rabii Krishna Sunder Dam moved a resolution 
recommending that suitable arrangements bo made by the Government to 
provide free conveyance for the non-boarder students of the Murarichand 
•College, Sylhot from the town to the new college site at Thackeray Tilla. 
The motion was pressed to a division and carried. 

On the 21 ST MARCH, after question time, the lion. Sir William Reid 
moved that Assam Settlements Bill 1 925 be circulated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinion thereon. ^ he niotion was adopted. 

The House next proceeded to consider ccitain supplementary demands 
for grants. All the motions were carried except a domajid of Rs, 2,800 
under 47 Miscellaneous (1'ransferred) which was reduced by Rs. 1,800. 
This sum rei)resonted the allowance intended for senior E. A. (y. of Shillong 
for ])erforming duties of Vice-Chairman of the Municipal l^oard. It was 
contended that as Vice-Chairman of other Municipal Boards who were 
noiroflicials had not been similaily remunerated there was no justilication for 
the piesent demand. The reduction motion was put and carried by 22 
votes to 1 1 . 

There was some discussion under grant * Administration of Justice ^ in 
connection with the expenditure incurred over Sylhot note forgery case. 
It was argued that as arrests in this case were made in Bengal and majority 
of witnesses came from that province the case should have been taken up in 
Bengal and resultant exponditiire by that Government. The Hon. the Judicial 
member pointed out that although the arrests were made in Bengal the case 
originated in Assam and therefore it was incumbent on this Government 
to conduct it. The motion for reduction wss defeated. 

His Excellency the Governor then pjorogutd the Council due die. 

The Autumn Session 

SHILLONG—? TH SEPTEMBER 1925 

The autumn session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced on the 
7TH SEPTEMBER with Moulvi Abdul Hamid, President, in the Chair, 
After questions the I’resident made feeling reference to the death of Sir 
Surondranath Banerjoa, and subsequently moved the following resolution 
which was carried unanimously all st;inding : 

“ That this Council records its profund sense of sorrow at the sad death 
of Sir Surendranath Banerjoa, the great pioneer in the field of Indian politics, 
who contributed full 50 yeais of devoted service to the material, social and 
political uplift of the Indian people, and offers its sincere condolences to the 
bereaved family. 

Khan Bahadur Alauddin Ahmed CHAUDHURY next moved that the 
Assam Water Hyacinth Bill bo taken into consideration. 

Eai Bahadur P. C. Dutt, while sympathising with the object of the Bill, 
said that he felt constrained to oppose the motion on the ground that in the 
absence of the discovery of an effective remedy for the destruction of the 
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water hyacinth pest it was unfair to introduce a bill designed to give local 
bodies power to compel the people to destroy the weeds. 

The discussion on this Bill had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

On the 8TH SEPTEMBER the debate on the Water Hyacinth Bill, waa 
resumed. Rai Bahadur Amarnath Roy’s amendment, recommending that the 
Bill be re-committed to a select committee, was accepted by the House. 

Khan Bahadur Alauddin Ahmed CIIAUDHURI moved that a permanent 
committee, consisting of five officials and five non-officials, be appointed for 
advising the Minister for Education as the moans to be adopted for stimulating 
Mahomedan education iri the Province. 

On the Minister explaining that a conterence would shortly be convened, 
consisting of both otiioials and non-officials intoi’ested in the spread of Maho- 
medan education and the development of Islamic ideals so far as possible to 
work in harmony with the Text Book Committee, the mover withdrew 
his motion. 

Babu Gopendralal DAS’S resolution recommending that the increased 
free rates in the high and middle J']nglish schools of the Habibgauj sub- 
division in the district of Sylhet be at once reduced to the level of the 
tuition foes prevailing in all other such school in the Province .was pressed 
to a division and carried. 

On the 9TH SEPTEMBER the Council discussed partly official and 
partly non-official business. Two demands for supplementary grants amount- 
ing to Rs. 65,550 were discussed and ultimately passed. 

Mr. H. C. Barnes, Finance Member, laid before the House a note ou 
the present financial situation of the province and the Education Minister 
introduced the Assam Primary Education Bill, 1925. 

Settlement of Waste Land. 

Discussion on Mr. Kohiiiikauta Ilati Baruas resolution was resumed. 
There wore three amendments to the motion, which was ultimately accepted 
by the House in the following form : 

“ This Council recommends that the waste land in the Province should 
ordinarily bo settled with the natives of the Province for special and ordinary 
cultivation with a view to encouraging agriculture by small capitalists io 
the Province without hampering the claims of immigrants.'* 

The mover alleged unfair treatment on the part of the Government 
in the case of sottlomont of land as between Indians and Europeans, the 
latter, !he stated, invariably being shown preference. He was supported by 
Mr. Kamakhyaram Barua, who cited certain instances purporting to show 
preferential treatment to Europeans in the settlement of land. Mr. 
Sadauanda Dowora stated that the resolution was merely the embodiment of 
the Government s pledge made during a previous session to the effect that 
they were encouraging small capitalists to open up land for cultivation. 

Mr. H. C. Barnes and Mr. Bentinck, on behalf of the Government, consi- 
dered that the resolution sought to exploit the poor ryots in favour of tho 
small capitalist and this was most unjust and unfair. Mr. Barnes maintained 
that the rules under which the Government acted were just and did not 
result in unfair dealing. Certain vague charges had been made against the 
officers of the Government, accusing them of unfair treatment. These officera 
were not here to defend themselves, and it was unfair to make such attacks 
on them. At all events, the charges wore very vague. This was the first 
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time be had beard such charges iu all his servicej and if any member had 
definite cases to put forward, the proper place was outside the House, when 
the Govornment would investigate the matter fully. 

The Grazing Tax. 

On lOTH SLPTP^MBEli. the discussion on the resolution moved by 
Srijut Mahadev Sarma, recommending the alx>litioii of the grazing tax in 
Assam, was continued. Two other resolutions on the same subject, one in 
the name of Mr. Sadananda Dowera and one by Srijut Nilmani Phukan were 
taken up simultaneously. 

The mover said that the grazing tax was most unpopular in the Province 
and should bo abolished. 

Mr. Sadananda Dowera proposed the appointment of a committee to 
consider the draft grazing rules with special reference to the needs and 
wishes of every party. Srijut Nilmani Phukan suggested that the tax might 
bo abolished altogether, except in the case of professional grazers. 

Mr. Barnes on behalf of the Government said that the revision of the 
grazing rules was exincssly undertaken as the present rules wore working 
badly. The Government wore desirous of relieving the ryot from the tax 
on his cattle and to tax professionals. He would not undertake to offer 
much consideration to the proposal for the total abolition of the tax. He 
had already written to a dozen members asking them to moot in committee to 
consider the now draft grazing rules, and further than that ho would not go. 

The amendment of Mr. Dowera recommending that Govornment 
appoint a committoo to consider the draft lules w'as ultimately put to the 
vote and carried by 15 votes to 10. 

Amendment of Tenancy Law. 

On the in H SEPTEMBER a resolution recommending the amendment 
of the Tenancy Law of 1869 in the districts of Goalpara and Sylhet on 
the linos of the Bengal 'J'cnancy Act, and the appointment of a Committee 
to make recommendation, was carried by a narrow^ majority. 

Mr. Barnes, on behalf of the Government, said that he know that 110 
demand had been made by the people of the district for the amondmont of 
the present Act. The Govt, were contemplating the appointment of a com- 
mittee to enact the now tenancy law, which would meet the needs of Assam. 

Srijut Nilmani Phukan moved a resolution suggesting that no waste laud 
be granted to railway companies in Assam for other than railway purposes. 

Mr. Barnes said that as the Govornment had always adopted that policy, 
he saw no ohjection to the resolution. 

On the 1 2TH SEPTEMBER the Council concluded its autumn session 
when Mr. S. C. Barnes (Finance Member) presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts on the audit and appropriation reports of 1923-24. 

Maulvi Faizriur Ali suggested that the House should be given an oppor 
tuuity of discussing such reports in future, to which the Govt, consented. 

The Rev. Nichols Roy presented the report of the Select Committee on 
the Assam Temperance Bill and intimated his desire to introduce the Bill 
sn the next session. 

The Council was then prorogued. 



Bombay Legislative Council 

BOMBAY — 20 TH FEBRUARY 1925 

The Bombay Legislative Council opened on the 20th February when Sir Ibrahim 
iiahimtullah took the cOair on receipt of Tlis fixeeilency’a approval of his unanimouB 
election to its Presidentship. Sir. Pahalajani, Deputy President, who invited Sir Ibrahim 
to occupy the Chair, paid a tribute to his defence of popular rights and privileges, not 
only as President of the liegislative Council, but also as a member of tht; Executive 
Council before that. Sir Ibrahim Kahimtullah occupied the Chair amidst applause, and 
aftiu* expressing gratitude for his election, promised to uphold the dignity and traditions 
of the House. 

The Governor’s speech. 

His Excellency, the GOVEUNGIl, in opening the session, delivered a lengthy speech 
which was listened to by the House and by the large number of visitors present. 
The Governor congratulated the House on its unanimous choice of its 1‘rositlent. lie also 
congratulated the Government on the fact of their first nominee to the chair being accepted 
by tlie House. 

Jleferring to the liudget Sir Leslie Wilson pointed out that a very large proport, ion 
of the increase in expenditure in the new tinaucial year’s P>U(iget was on account of the 
Transferred Departments. Out of new items ol demands amounting to about. Ks. od 
lakhs, no less than Lis. 33 lakhs were proposed for these departments. This alloeatioii ot 
revenue had been made in pursuance of tlie ileliberalc policy of the Governineut , the 
steady expansion of departments for the administration of which the executive was directly 
responsible to the Legislative Council. It remained now for the Council to consider 
how the necessary funds could be raised by the proposed taxation. He felt sure t.hat in 
coming to a decision Uie needs of the Presidency as a whole would be considered. 
With regard to the suggestion that more money should be made available for the neccssitit s 
of the Transferred subiccts by reducing the llcserveil Departments’ expenditure, and the 
arguments that, the Transferred Departments were thi; only nation-building departments 
of the Government, llis Kxeolleiiey reminded them that for buildings of all kinds a sound 
foundation was required, and many of the Heserved Departments were engaged in. 
maintaining those secure foundations on which alone a national edilice could be safety 
erected. It would, for example, be useless to provide schools and teachers in the rural 
areas, if on aevumut of gangs of robbers and ilacoits the roads were unsafe for children 
to attend the schools. 

His Excellency then left tl'c Council Chamber, and the House proceedcil with the 
<lay’B business. 

Presentation of the liudget. 

The Hon. Mr. H. S. l^AWKENCE, Finance Member, presented the liudget for the 
year 1926-26. The upcniiig balance of the current year was lis. 5*45 crores, and the 
closing balance Us. 4'G7 crores ; while there was a net increase in revenue of Us. 34 lakhs. 
There was a reduction in expenditure of Us. 65 lakhs. 

Next year (1925-26) the estimated revenue amounts to Us. 15*68 crores, and expen- 
diture dcbitable to revenue to Us. 1(>'09 crores, leaving a deficit of Us. 4l lakhs. To 
meet this it was proposed to impose extra taxation to bring in Us, 42 lakbs in the ioliowiug 
manner : — 

Us, 18 lakhs by increasing Court fees, another Us. 18 lakhs by increasing the 
transfer of property fees, and Us. 6 lakhs by taxing the Turf Club totalisator bettings. 

While there is no increase in the total demand on the Ueserved side there is an 
increase of Us. 65 lakbs on the Transferred side. The opening balance of the year is 
Kb. 4*67 crores. From this Us. 57 lakhs is being taken for non-recurring capital 
expenditure leaving a balance of Us. 4*11 crores, or adding an estimated surplus o£ 
Us. 1 lakh, a closing balance of Us. 4*11 crores, including Us. 1*48 crores in famine funds. 
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General Discussion of the Budget. 

Thr; General dibcussion of tbc Hudget took place on the 2iJRl) FKBUUAKY. The 
oppOhH ion t<j till* new taxation billb poposed by the Finance member was voiced by non - 
ollicial incrnbcrsi. Messrs. Lulji Narainji and others appealed to the House to reject the 
meatiuv'.'s. The iievciopmtiil department also came in for a good deal of adverse criticism. 

Nrxt. day, the Ulih P’ehruary, Mr. Joseph Ha pi ista led the attack and complained of 
the executive irresponsihility. 

Mr. A. N. Survo warmly ackuowle<lged the Ooveriimeiit’s response to Non-Brahmans’ 
dnnamls. Oi iu r miimbers sevciT^y orilicibiMi the inciusion of Lee L'ommibsion’s proposals. 
Mr. A. .\I. 11. Di'hiavi, Minister for Kxcise, expiaimnl (fovernmcnt’s policy regarding 
cxoiM'. revenue ami called attention of the House to the resolution issued on the subject 
tiiiii week. 

Mr. Jadav, Minister for Kducalion, who was constantly interrupted, narrated progress 
ol education under siewardsldp and appealed to the House to view the Stamp Act 
Amendment Bill with iavour as a measure if passc<i into law would affect only the rich. 

On the iJ5TII FI'lBUl’AitV vigorous attacks on the Budget estimates were made by 
iiie Swarajists led by Mr. iv. F. NAUIMAN who ciilicihcil the Government policy. The 
speaker coraparcil ili»- ilebi. position of Bom b.ay wit li licit of other provinces in India and 
saiil that while others were rcgulaily decreasing their debts the Bombay Government 
systematica; jy went on increasing tiieir dtdjts. It was said that India was not fit for 
liome rule, but he woiijd suggest liaiisfereiice of Finance Department to non-oflicials and 
iney wt.uld show in three years that Indians w’eiv far better in linancial administration 
Ifian meinbeib of tlic present. Government. 

Mr, MONTGOMEKV, Homo Secretary, said that Government had cut down expeu- 
liiture to the lowest i>oshibje limit, li was sheer impossibility to go any further. The 
uiciilo.iice of crime in Bombay I'residency, said the speaker, was greater than in England 
ami pointed out that llu ro were no less than 827 murders in 1922, while in England and 
Wales Mu re were only <10. In lace, of this, asked the Horne iSicretary, was it possible to 
3-‘duci‘ expemiituve in Ilorac Department ? 

Mr. .lAVAKAil coiiiplaiiu'd of Govcinmeut extravaganci.* and characterised the Budget 
an an adversity Ihulget. 

lloti’hlc Mr. 11. S. liAW'llENt’E, Finance Member, replying to the debate attrihutrd 
most of the er it ie ism to imperfect umierslaudmg of the Bmigct probably owing to its 
complexity. He repudiated the chaigis of exuavaganee amt point i d out that the com- 
plaints that nothing was doiu* to cultivators were hasele^s and unsuhstaniiateii by facts. 
Were no education, communications, medical relief, and sanitation, he asked, lor the benelit 
of cultivators? He would appeal to the nuniheis to co-opeiate with Government in 
the war they were vvogiiig against igiiorauee and diseasr, 

'Ihr genciai oiscussion on tise Budget concluded ami the House adjourned. 

Stamp Act Amendment Bill 

On the 2(iTiI FFBUrAllV the Stamp Act Amendment Bill was formally moved for 
t lie lirst lime by the Finance Member. The measure was one of the tJiree of its kind 
suggested by the Finance Member in hip budget proposals for 1925 2(3 in order to meet 
the anticipated dclicii of 4 1 lakhs ; other two measure being Court Fees Act Amendment 
Bill and Tuif Club Amendment Bill. In intKHlucing tbc Stami) Act Amendment Bill the 
Hon’bie Mr. Lawraiice explained the objects of the Bill and said that more money was 
wanted f(*r pioposinl grants in a generous measure to municipalities and local boards for 
the cause of education, medical relief and easy communications which were all for the 
beiiclit of cult! valors. 

t'onsistcut. with the atlituile revealed in the course of the general Budget discussion for 
the past three ilays iion-otlicial members offered uncompromising opposition to the very 
piinciple of extra taxation involved in the Bill. Mr. K. G. B. Biadhan’s amendment 
inscri.iiig in the Bill that the whole of the re\cnue derived under this measure should be 
dcvoti'd for the purposes of education only was ruled out of order by the Bresident on 
iiie ground that duuug the lirst leading only the principles of the Bill could be discussed 
and no details. 

Mr. t*. II. Hiilayal uilali, MinLter for Local Self-Government, said that when Govern- 
inrnt w ith a view to economy iiuruduced the photo-copying system in registration Depart- 
incuts members set uj) a hue ami ciy on the ground of forced unemployment of people. 
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Mr. B. G. rradhan wanted an assurance from Government that revcnae from this 
measure would be wholly ear-marked for nation-building departments only. 

Hon'ble Sir Maurice Hayward assured the House that as far as possible Government 
would give preference to nation-building departments. He appealed to the House to 
pass the first reading of this Bill and that of the next one so that in the Select Committee 
they could consider whether extra taxation proposerl was or was not for popular benefit. 

On the ‘27TH KEBUUAIiy the Government sustained a defeat when the (Council 
rejected the first reading of the Stamp Act Amendment Bill by 44 votes to 43. Il(!ated 
speeches were made from both si<lo8 of the House, the non-officials appealing for rejection, 
and the Government benches app<‘a]ing to the Ministerial party not to be dictated to by 
the Swaraj party which had a wrecking policy. 

Court Fees Act Amendment Bill. 

After a debate, lasting over two and-a-half hours, the (Umncil adjourned further 
discussion on the first reading of the Court-fees Act Amendment I'dil, w'hich was iritroiluced 
by the P’inauce Member and which met with strenuous and uncompromising opposition 
from the non-official benches, on the ground that it w^as an unbearable burden upon the 
poor agriculturists. 

Demands for Grants. 

The Meston Awa d. 

On the 2N1) the oflicials and iion-officials unanimously condemned the 

attitude of the Finance member of the Government of India in regard to the injustice 
done to the province ot Itombay by the Mestoii avvaifl and its very unjust execution, 
Mr. Balji Narayanji pioposed an adjournment motion in order to express the disapproval 
ot the Government and the people ot Bombay, of the present policy of the, (’entral Govern- 
ment. He said that “ the direct policy of ('.cntml Government is to kill Bombay industry 
and sec that Bengal lion rishes at. the expense of oilier provinces.” The Finance Member, 
Mr. H. S. Lawrence, endorsed the above charge an 1 liimself (luoted figures an«l facts to 
prove that Bombay was done a great injustice He threatened that steps would be taken 
to make the Government of India feel the weight of public opinion in Bombay. In order 
to avoid any feeiiiigs of biiterness, he also announcetl that the further considc at ion of the 
Bill to enhance noun Fees was postpvmed. He appealed to all to consolidate* their ranks 
and to take joint action togetht r in the common cause. The appeal was well respomled 
to, and in a dignified speech Mr. daylvar associaUid himself and the Swarajya J’arty 
with the Finance Member in condernmiug the Central Government. 

Bombay Development Scandal 

Mr, NAUIMAM [U’oposed a cut of Us. 02 lacks in the Bombay Development Depart- 
ment. Instances after Instances were (juoted by him by which he. provcil that curruption 
of the worst type was going on in the d<'partment under the very nose of the great gods of 
the Directorate. The Hon. Mr. Cowasji Jehangir tried to doilge the issue, with a view to 
hush up the whole scandal. Sir Lawless Ileppcr observed : “ There was only one person 

more despicable than the anonymous letter-writer and that was the person who was making 
base charges against public officials without being able to substantiate them.” Mr. 
Nariman retorted : ‘ he w-as not. making vague charges. He made tlierri openly and with- 
out any anonymity. Her was pi i pared to prove that the charges were true, if he were 
given an opportunity of subslanliatiiig them.’ 

On the 5TH MAlU’H the noii-oflicials scored a victory when Mr. l>. B. Adh want’s 
motion to reduce by Ks. 33,80,000 the total grants of Ks. 2,83,80,000 under the head 
“ Construction of Works in Lloyd Barrage and Other Canals” was carried by 48 votes 
to 44. The non-officials complained that detailed information had not been given. The 
Hon, Mr. Cowasji Jahangir, replying ou the debate, said that owing to the rise in the 
price of steel they had to increase expruditure. 


The Muddiman Report 

JO MARCH 1925 

A fiery stream of indignant eloquence swept the floors of the Council on the 
lOTH MABCH during the debate on Mr. JAYKAU’S motion to adjourn the House 
to call attention to the highly unsatisfaclory nature of the Muddiman Committee’s report 
and recommendations. 
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Sir Maurice HAYWARD, Home Member, at the very outset announced the Govern- 
intciitluu of not taking part in the debate as their opinions bad already been 
publihlied by the Reforms Committee in the appendices to their report. The Committee 
thi-mseivcb were appoiuteil by the Goverumeut uf India and reported to the same 
(Jr.>v»*rii'riciu, but not to the Bombay Government; but he would nut i ike, however, to 
hiiidi'i- a full discussion n1' this important subject. 

Mr. M. R. JAVAKAR the leader of the opixisition, tticn moved for an adjournment. 
In doing so *Mr. Jayakar said that judged by any tests of popular advance the Majority 
I'MiommendatJOUH weru highly unsatisfactory. One. would employ any tests one J iked, 
whetlnrfiom the point of view oi the Legislatures, Ministers, or popular rights, and the 
ansAi i was the same, namely that no advance was made in any of those directions* 
Dill the recinnmeiidations enlarge the powers ol the. ijegislatures over the Executive 
Covri nment ? Did Ministeifi get more control over the services, or over the finances ot 

f.ije rresideiicy ? Was the distinctiouabolishcdbetwccuUanslerrciiandrcscrvcddcpart- 

niunth and givater appioxiinatioii arrived at between the two? The answer to all tJiew 

1 1 lit si ions was dismal. No doubt the terms of reference to the I ornraitfee were extreincJy 
limited. Though in a sense, ciicumsciibed by a Jimiu:d relerence, there was no doubt 
that the Com in it tee, if they were so minded, could nave made the most valuable 
i-*comme.udation» losviuds the abolition of many ot the defects in tlie working of the Act. 
:nid eiilaigiag popular rights by doing 8(*. It seemed to the speaker that the Committee’s 
main (umei in bad been to protect above ail the right of the Indian Civil Service. In mon.* 
liian four piae.es, there were releiences to the interests of tliose sei vices made with the 
utmost cart: and solicitude and towards the cud of the report, they wound up by saying 

tiiai. uii attempts shoulil be made to protect the lights and privileges of t lie Indian Civil 

Ncj vice. 


Till' Committee vvtu’c unnecessarily obsessed with the difficulty relating to the 
e.eeloiati. They forgot that when the Reforms Act of 1832 commenced in Kngiand not 
more ttian three to lour per cent, of the population had vote aiul tlie percentage increased 
hiowly right up to 1881 . Similarly the Committee failed to realise adeijuatcly that 
Diarchy liad bwii tried lor three years by the utmost enthusiasts ot the Kclorm. Noth- 
witlistauding the lair trial given it, Dyarchy had failed. One, iiad only to read the 
•‘videuce. given by the Central f'loviuces Ministers and one at once realised that the 
..elect ol Dyaicliy lay in its inherent nature ainl not merely in the atinospliere. in which 
! !ic expel im- lu was w’orkod . Dealing with the recomiiieiidalioiis Mr. Jayakar said that 
tiicy were extremely unsatisiactory. No important department had been recommended to 
in* iraiislerird. Roiiers and Gas, Labour bousing, Korests and Fishery, these really did not 
teach iioople any responsible sell -control or corporate power. Speaking of such depart- 
ments us were considered in the Bombay I’resideuey as absolutely worth Jess, like stationery 
and stons, l.aw report, etc., even these, said Mr. .layakar, had been very cautiousJv 
j.emined in by i imitations whieii be chaiucterised as unjusiilied under the eireumsiances. * 
lie i.lieiefoie lieJd tbt; view that in ti.eir ireoiniiummt ions the (Committee were 
ext r. rueiy liuiting but their reeouiinciidat ions by no means stopped iheie. In many parii- 
euiuih tiicy WHO retrograde. Mr. .layakar cited instances ot 1 ’residents of Legislative 
r.odie.^ lijiving been recommeiuled to be made imtiiune tioin the jurisilieiioii and control of 
Higli Courts and I hi? non-renioval of reshlential <iuajiticaiioiis in the case of citi/.cua 
ol this country except Europeans. Mr. Jayakar amidst cries ol ‘ hear ’ ‘hear’ said he did 
not know what share of the blame attached to the Bombay Govcrnm»‘nt at least such 
numbers of it as formed the minority of that Government. He however coiigratulatcd 
the Indian members of the Bombay Government on their courage and sagacity^ and un 
righeness in recomincnding full provincial autonomy. For their retrograde BUceeBtions 
1.0 cmild not tliiuk of congratulating the other members of the Government. 


They talked freely of electorates, learning lessons of electing representativeB with the 
sole view ot securing a return ot popular representati vcs. Due might ask the question 
liow were t he electoiates to learn the lesson ? Hail they learnt it in every country which 
enjoyed Sell-Goverimu nt ? It had been well said that nothing fitted a man for libcrtv like 
1 lie oiijoynieiit ol liberty ifself. The Government bad forgotten that they were not; dcalinir 
with a subject race, but with a rac^ which had all the consciouSnesB of a civilised and 
cultured conmiunny, and whicii wanted little or no guidance, in the attainment of 
^.el .Govcruiuent. Indians liad enjoyed it before, and altliuugh they might have lost 
it during the interval the consciousness itself would not be long in coming. Hia comnlaint 
was that the present experiment would not produce that consciousness They had been 
(lelibfuateJy torn asunder by the devise of a system of Government which Lpt them 
in the puddles o. opposition fie was glad to read in newspapers that Lord Reading’s 
own ocul of mind was towards the Minority recommendations. He could only hope 
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that the news was trac. “ [f India is to be saved or lost to the British Empire/* con- 
cluded Mr. Jayakar with great feeling, ‘■depends very larjirly on the step that H. E, 
Lord Reading takes to persuade the British Cabinet to take m that direction.” 

Mr. H. C. PRADllAN said that the Majority recomiuendatioiis, particularly those 
relating to the Transferred Subjects, were moat unsatisfactory. J t was the duty of the 
Bombay Council to record its protest in no uncertain voice against the narrow illiberalisni 
which was a feature of the recommendations. The speaker condemned the doctrine 
set up by the Committee that so long as Law and Uriier remained a reserved subject^ 
land revenue should not be transferred, lie pointed out that this was against even the 
Montford Report. 

Moulvi Raliuddiu AHMAD said that he could not uiuierstand Mr. .Jayakar raising the 
point of the unsatisfactory nature of the report. H'- thought Mr. .Jayakar and the 
Swarajists were avowed opponents of Dyarchy and wanted to kill it. First and foremost 
they must have iiiter-communaJ and intcr-pariy unify and then the Government would 
not dare refuse any nd'orm they demanded. 

Mr. A. N. tsrilVK (Non Brahman), in further supporting tlie motion observed that 
if Bombay was given provincial autonomy no harm would arise. He condemned the 
report if only breuusc it had placed the Ministers in an absolutely unenviable ami 
anomalous position. They were, mere advisers to ti»e Governor who could, if he wanted, 
override their advice. In that case the legislature might pass a vote of censure on the 
Ministers. Was this the development of a spirit of responsibility f 

Mr. D. R. I’ATNi (Non-Bralimau) declared that communal difference were bound 
to exist, till the eml of the world. Were they therefore to put off all reforms till the 
end of the world ? No. They must at«k for more and more ri‘forms with a united voice, 
notwithstanding communal diff‘!ieuce. Until and unless Dyarchy was done away with, 
the representatives in the Council could do no real service to their people. 

Rai Bahili Dadubhai DBS AT condemned the report as recommending retrograde 
steps. Th“ subordination of Ministers to Civilian Secretaries was sought to be perpetuated 
by the C'ominittee. He had expected t ransfer of all departments under the control of the 
Horae Member at present to the control of popular Ministers, so that they could reduce 
expenditure on them with a view to increase expenditure on Nation-buililiug departments, 
but he was disappointed. 

Mr. .l.VVAK.'VR, replying, observed th.at if amusemnit should cost Rs. 4.5,000 of 
1 fie tax- payers’ money Im would rather deny himself any amusement. (Laughter in which 
the officials joined). He agreed with Mr. Patel that notvviuistanding communal lUfference 
they must t.siko forward steps towards seif-Governnient, Replying to Moulvi Ratiuddiu 
Ahmed, Mr. Jayakar asked the former whether he and otiao- iioii-officials did not desire 
to end D 3 'arcliy. Dyarchy was sapping the very fouiuiafions of i.hcir life. Which 
Indian could tolerate it ? The speaker concluded wdth an acknowledgment of Sir 
Maurice llaywani’s courtesy in not participating in the debate. 

Sir Maurice acknowledged the compliment with a bow. The motion was carried 
riem con. 

Budget Grants — ( Oontd ). 

On the 12TH MARCH discussion on budget grants was taken up. Mr. Nariman 
clirt’cted his gunshots against the Department of Industries and pointed out how people, 
other than Indians when appointed to responsible posts like thr Director ot Industries, 
try to give every sort of opportunity to foreign industries in India at the cost of indi- 
genous ones. He urged the Government to take seriously to heart the advice of 
Mahatma Gandhi to encourage Cottage Industries, Mr. Dev of Dliulia observed that 
till* .Minister in charge should take notice of the fact that all the money that was being 
spent was nothing but waste and the (lep.artment must be run entirely according to the 
will of the people. Mr. .Jayakar asked the Government what they were going to do with 
the report of the RahirntooJa Cornmitiee. Messrs. Huss'-nhlioy Laljee and G. I. Patel 
exposed the ignovance of the Hon. Member for E«lueatiou and showed to him how the 
iMiusl.j ies of match and pott.cry were being subjected to unfair foreign competition. 

.‘Vl’icr the llldu^try Diparlnient was dismissed the Aciicultural Department was 
ushered 111 the Conned Hail. Messrs Dev and Chaudhari spoke very enthusiastically on 
various questions relating to agriculture. Mr. Bhopatkar obheivcd tliut an enquiry should 
b.* made into the coiulitioiis of the agriculturists. Also th(^ Deccan w.as gradually 
decreasing in rain supply, anil the Government must take notice of it and teach tint 
farmer to utilise the little rainlali that he gets, as was done in America. He also corn- 
s' 
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plainrd about the insufficient arrangements made to diffuse agricultural knowledge in the 
jHiasant class. concluded by touching the question of milch-cattle. 

Tht^re was a lively discussion on the grants lor the I'ublic Health Department. 
Mr. Dev proposed a cut of 4 lacs and Mr. .layakar while speaking on the motion of 
Mr. Dev questioned the utility of ihe services of the fat-sallaricd ‘experts’ in this 
flcpartmcnt. Mr. rahaljani further piovrd the utter uselessness of these so-callcd experts. 
The Hon. Mi. Dehalvi and .Jadhav tried to explain the Govi'inmeut position. Ultimately 
the grant was voteH. 

On the 1.STH MAKCH an important ruling was given by Sir Ibrahim Kahimtullah, 
the I'jTsident, during the clihcussion of a motion by Mr.l’ahlajani for the reduction of Es. J 
lakh Irom the total demand under the head Medical. Dr. VeJkar, w'hich speaking on the 
motion, lelened U) the aih god misconduct of certain officials of the Karachi hospital, 
■and one of them discussed the conduct of the officials of another department. Sir Maurice 
Hayward raiseil a point of order, and the Preshlent, after citing a number of previous 
rulings on the subject, ruled that except where the salary of any paiticular official was 
coneri ued no meiubcr siiould attack that official, except by a distinct resolution of censure. 

The Meston Award. 

On the motion of Hon. Mr. H. S. Lawieiice, Finance Member, the ('ouiicil resolved to 
send a jeprescntatiou to the Oovcinmeiit of India on the (juestion of provincial contribu- 
tions as deculed by the adjournan-nt ol the 2nd March. In cany ing out the motion, tin; 
Goveininenl had pieparcd a n-picsentation more or lets on the jiiies of the spetches dili- 
vcM'd on the last occasion by the mover of the adjournirnnt motion, Mr. L.'i ji Narainji. 

Tlu* representation, which was piaced belore the t^ouncil for its approval, expressed 
its conviction that giave injustice had been ilone to llombay by the Meston Settlement. 
The ease against tliC set tic meat was basui on two distinct grounds, namely (1) that the 
distribution of the surplus revenue, assigned to the ptoviiices of India, over and above 
provine.ial revenue existing at the time of the Ueforuis, was determined in a Lapbaxard 
iiiauiier, and bori' no leiutioii to the needs of the provinces and total taxation deriv(;d 
from those provinces, and (2) iliUt this haphazard distribution was founded upon the 
application ol lederai principles of hnauce, which had not Ocin adopted in any other 
federal governnient. in tlie woi id. 'Ihe position of Itonibuy was compared with ot her 
provinces in the matter of taxation and it was stated that llomhay was the most higlily 
taxed province in India. An auipliticalion of the arguments of the Hon. H. S. Lawrence 
and Mr. Lalji Eaiainji const it\ite<l tin* main featuics of the represeniutiun. 

Mr. liAWEENt'E, having moved that the draft r(‘presentatiou be approved, several 
speakers lose to support it. Lliicf among the speakers were Messrs. Laiji Narainji and 
Mr. .layakar. i he loi mer suggestrd certain changes in Mr T.avvrcnce’s dralt representa- 
tion, wlicre a itfejence had bet n made to letleral us well as State income-taxes in (’anada 
and tlie Uniteil Slates. Mr, Lawrence agreetl to the cliange suggested. 

Mr. M. E. ilA\ AN.\li, leader ol the Swarajya party, said that while he h.ad no 
desire to obstruct his colleagues ol the other parties if they wanted to send a repiesentation 
in the name of the House, he was b<‘uiul to tell them that personal ly he had no faith or 
conlitlenee in the Goveinnient of Imlia, Was it the lirst. time tlial a representation to 
that Government had been made on l>ehalf of Bombay ? They slioukl not forget that 
the Central Government had been treating the. Bombay representation with scant courtesy. 
He urged sternci and stronger measures. He was sure that e.re long the Bombay Govern- 
ment would lind out that mere leprcsentations would not do, and that sterner measures 
ought to have been adopted. The Bombay Government should show that Bombay was 
by no means willing to face any new taxation. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Indian Match Industry. 

When the grant for the Industries Department came up for discussion, several 
members accused the Minister ol want of any knowledge in matters industrial, and a 
motion was proposed reducing the grant by Es. 1,000. 

Mr. Hoosaiubhai LALJI said the Minister did not know anything about the match 
or any other industry. Their were, be said, four match factories in the Bombay rrcsidency, 
one of which at A lime da bud Lad bem struggling for existence for the last 20 years. They 
were importing into Bombay logs of wood from Siberia, as it was found that steamer freight 
from Silx'iia to Bombay cost It ss than the railway freight on wood from Noithein India 
to Bombay. * hat was not all. An American Syndicate with a capital of about £2 
millions had stalled a big factory at Ambainaih, near Bombay, and were going to build 
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factories at Karaciii, Calcutta and Rangoon, not a view to supplying India's needs^ 
but for the purpose of killing the existing factories in India. Tins syndicate, h e said, 
had already taken in hand the match muustries of Sw(?den, Czecho-slovakia and China,, 
though they failed to secure a footing in Japan, owing to the Japanese Govern ment's 
resistance. That American match trust had cornered a chemical most essential in match 
manufacture which could not be bought except through that syndicate. They were also 
offeiing higher wages to experienced Indian workmen from existing match factories. 
He urged that the Government of India should intervene. 

Education Minister's I’olicy Criticised. 

On the 14TII MARCH discussion was contiuueil on Mr. P. Q. .loshi’s motion brought 
forward the day before to reduce the total demand for education by Rs. 1 lakh. The 
mover made it plain that it was not to be considered as a motion of censure on the 
Minister for Education. Mr. M. K. JaVAKAU, while agreeing with the mover that it was 
not a censure motion, severely criticised the Minister and told him that on occasion 
the Swaraj party, which had been vilified by t he Minister 011 ail and sundry occasions 
and which hail been represented by the same Minister as something horrible even to 
think of joiiiiug, was now standing between him and the vote of censure. He accused the 
Minister of humiliating his office by acting like a paid whip of the Government, instead 
of acting like the other two Ministers. 

The Hoii. Mr. IJ. V. JADHAV, Minibter for Education, justified his uon-Brahmin 
policy which had been questioned by some spi-akers. He was constrained to treat the 
motion as a censure motion, but he was not afraid of it. His conscience told him 
iihat he was not a failure. He knew that the majority of the house was witli him. 
fcjpeakiiig of the non-Rralirniu policy he said that they wioc actuated by the same 
motive as the Swarajists and others, namely, looking after the country's advancement. If 
th('y did not agree witli the Swarajist policy of obstruction they were not wholly 
supporters of the Government cither. He recalled instances when uou>RrahininK even 
in that session had voted against the Government. 

Mr. A. N. SIJKVE, referring to the non-I»raluuin policy, said he strongly resented any 
patTonisal.ioii. As a self-respecting party they couid not and would not, stand any 
patronisation. If the House felt that the Minister was a failure, then let it not waste 
public money on him. 

The Jlon. Mr. JADHAV, replying to the debate, said that if the motion were carried, 
he was wiJling to lay down office. He then detailed the number of improvements he had 
introduced in the field of education. 

Mr. JOSH I said he was satinfied that the Hon. Mr, Jadhav was seriously engag. d in 
satisfying national aspirations and he vviMnlrew his monioii. 

The House then proccodea to discuss other reduction motions. All reduction motions 
moved were eithei w’ It lidrawn or defeated. A motion refusing the grant under European 
Education (Reserved) was presHed to a division and lost. Another motion to reduce 
police e:cpenditure shared a similar fate. 

Mr. Iv. F. Nariman moveii a reduction of Rs. 10 lakhs from the total Police grant. 
In doing BO hr drew atteulion to the Rawla murder which occurred soon after sunset 
ilia prominent locality near the residence of the Commissioner of Police, 

The Prcsiilent, intervening, said that he would not allow reference to be made to a 
case suh-judice. The Pivhidi:nl. set the guiliot iu»* in motion at 6 o’clock and put to the 
vote the total deruani Is. In five minutes all the motions for grants were carried. 

Tiic Bombay Rent Act. 

On the IfiTH MARCH an official Bill was introduced in the Council by the 
Hon. Mr Cowasji Jefiangir to umriid the Bombay Rent Act in respect of residential 
premises which expires by the end of 1925. The Bill, which passed its first reading, 
seeks in a restricted measure to extend the provision of the expiring Act only in the case 
of residential prerriites, the parts applying to non-residential premises having expired 
in October last. 

Mr. K, F. Nariman’s amendment to the principle of the r>ill extending protection to 
non-rcsidciitial buildings aiso was ruled out of order by the President on the ground that 
it sought to go beyond the scope of the Bill. The President also explainnl that inasmuch 
as the Ilousi! refused leave to Mr. Addyman at the last Poona session to introduce a 
measure on the lines of Mr. Nariman’s amendment, the latter should be deemed as alto- 
gether separate from the scope of tlic present Bill. 

The members then criticised the Bill generally and condemned it for not going far 
enough. Mr. M. R. Jayakar, leader of the Swaraj party, while supporting the restricted 
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liill obMTved that the Swaraj {larty did not oltrn hud itaclf in a position to support 
a Government measure. He, howivei, tlioughl that the liiil, vNliotc principJe he supported, 
fihoujd hr radieaJJy ajlcred in the seJect committee, 

Th(f tijBl. readiiiii wab th< n a^iced to. Ihe Swataiistb having consented to work on 
•th(‘ Hcieot cominitte. 

On tiie 18TH M AKCH tl;»- CounciJ |.ave Jeave to iiilirduce tlje loJlowing new Bills : 
A lliii lo < nable the llinoiis ol tlje I'lovinceut Sind to lebtricl tiiemsclvcb to MonogamouB 
Marnages- hy D. B. Adwaiii. A BiJj luithcr to amend the Bombay Band lb-venue 
■Oode, by K. D. Shinue, A Bill luiiber to amend the Bombay Tow-n I’Janning 

Act-- by L. B. Bhopalkar. 

Mr. BHOBATKaK’S Bijj to alter tbe conetitution and t(j widen tlic powers of tlie muni- 
cipalilifs was the tirst private BiiJ to come beloie tljt- House lor its liisl reading. This 
Bid from itb very inception, sustain* d a stiong opposition fiom the Government. Even 
the leav*- lor ilh inlioduct ion was \eiy gnidgiiigly and ungraciously given by tlie Govern- 
ment In tlie last I'ooita bCbsiun. 

Mr. Bhopatkai’tt intention in moving that Bill was to meet the grtiwing }iublic 
demand to aJiri the const itut ('ll ol the municipalities in the I’n-sidency including the 
Pioviiice ol f'lnd in such a w.'iy that the municipal it i( s shonul be n ally uselu: to 1 lie 
public ami lier 1 Kdii ( flicial eoiiijciJ. This Bill pioposes to maki; ad city municipalities 
whody ei*ct»-<l, the nom;ii:it loi. bi ing *‘(.nlined to J/o <•[ I lie whole numbeJ- of t'ouncidors. 
There is a Clause in tbe Bi.i -nteiiding to «io away willi the necessily of stem ing the 
previous tanclion of the t'o: m ioi lor the oischaige of certain funetions, 

TIm Hon. Member for I.oea- hejl-Guvi inmenl opposed tin; JliJl on the gioiimi that 
the Bid was of a very sweeping character and also the. Govi-inmcnt was veiy shortly going 
to inttoduce a similar Idll. Mr. 1). Jl. Bat il moved an amendment tliut tin- coiiftidt-ration 
of the. Bill be jiostpoiied till tbe next session ol the Council. The ainendmeiit was earned. 
Amendment of Standing Oiders. 

After the private Bids were dispiised off the second reading of motions to amend 
Standing Orders, which had bi-en rcleircd to Select Cornniitler, were laken-up, Tlic 
Select Committee liad r* ciimmcmh <1 that “piovidul the J’resulent jierinils, a member may 
move any ol the ri' sol ut ions ti. at Siam! in his name, whatevt-r their order on tlic agi nda 
b*-, but no piimission shad o* giv<-n unless 21 hours' notice lias bun given to the Govern- 
ment member in charge, il l.e so desires.” It was a v< )y uselul aineininn ill but llie Govern- 
ment \>enches opposing it very stiougly it was rejecleu by 40 votes against liO. 

"Next day the 10111 MAUCil, the iast day of the Session, oilitr motions to amend 
standing oioeis weie, taUn uj>. Mr. Dev oi Dhu.ia moved tluil the 12 i-ays that 
weie al.otted to tin- I’udget x. .sen.'sutii sliouhl be considired very importani and sacred 
and in thos*’ liays no »|\ost.oiiS should Ik- answered, or inijournim nl mot ioll^ be moved. 
.His intent loii in moving i !. at aii.eiulnn nt w as to enable the lionise to eonsider the whole 
Budget. But ihi- an.iiK.meiit was lost. SeMia! otlier uselul ameiuimi nis pioposcd ly 
the Swarajists weJ'- oisciisml aiul it jected by the House. 

Iheie were luai jy Jot» It K'.uti*inb on tlie agcinla paper of wliieh only Ihrer could 
come bcfoic the Jlt-use. (iiu- of thtin was to the i fleet to picliibit lishing in the 
Sabaimati river. The (Jtivt i nment assuretl Mr. Swaminaiaymi that it would consider 
the (|UestitJii syiiipal hctieaj Ij uptiii which he withdiew his resolution. 

The othei anti tlit inosi Jiuptntant jttoailioii ifguiding pay ot Bombay imoiis stood 
in tlic name of Mr. B*t)ie :.iiti was cau leti without a tlivisitin even though the government 
benches ojipostd it stiougly. Mr. dayakar paid tribute to tlie JoyaJty, integrity and 
paiitiicr ol the Bombay pu.ns aiui suppoittd the resojutiun on beJia.'f ol tin Swarajya Baity. 

The Council session was then proiogued l^y order ol His Excellency the Governor. 


The Swaiaj Party — Review of Council Work 

“ True to the w ibhes tjf the jieople they hau- to the best ol their lights offered a light 
to the Government at e\ery turn and coiiur and have ollen come (fl successful alter a 
hard fought struggle”. 

In those woniB the iSwaiajya I'aity in the Bombay Ligisiative Council concluded 
its report ol ont ytaiks wcik in tlie ( ouncil. Tbeieioii w hicb was subm Iltd to the 
eiccloiates ol the Bombay l.< gi^.atwle is a closely prinietl tlocuinent of -l-l pages Jtcoitling 
in detail tbe part play etl by the paity indnii ncleiitJy as well as in collaboration with tbe 
other paitii'b in the Council in the it-gislativt work of the presidency. The Bombay Council 
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Swarajya Party consisted of 23 Swarajists and 11 Independents and thus commanded 
**a trifle less than a third of total of 111 members who compose the Council ; about a 
third of the total forms the Government block while the remaining third is composed of 
the non-Brahmin party. The report claims for the Swarajya Party that, it has creditably 
acquitted itself of the trust reposed in it by the electorates. It was not, however, able 
to opp) 08 e the Government as vigorously as sister branches could tio in C. ?. and licngal 
Councils. Explaining the circumstances that led to this position the report chronicles 
the fact that the Bombay Legislature is more lieterogeneous than any other Council in 
India and consists of representatives of four different parts iiaTiicly Maliarashtra, 
Guzerat, Bind and Karnatic which differ from each other not only in language and 
traditions, but even in their stages of political advance. The report says that the 
result is that the representatives from Viackward districts are stiJJ not free from official 
control and are unable to realise the siguilicaiice of the Swarajist policy and programme, 
lleferring to the non-Brahmin party which, the report says, invariably deciiles the vote 
of the Council, the Swarajya Party complains of the former party’s persistence in not 
even giving an opportunity to the Swarajihts to understand them by joint deliberations 
at least on important (questions. The mm-Brahmin party could nut be persuaded, 
continues the report, to lend a strong and vigorous hand to the Nationalists in their 
struggle for political freedom In the face of all disappointing factors the, Swarajists 
and Independents have had to work. Il is further claimed and it is in light tliereof 
that their work has to he appraLcd by the electorates. The report also proudly clironieie.'i 
the fact of the place of lionour as the leader of opposition having been by common 
consent asvsigned to the Swarajist leader, Mr, .layakar, and also the fact of the party 
members being cla:i in pure simple khaddtu*. 


The Autumn Session 

FOONA— 2 OTH JULY 1 925. 

Tho Autumn Scs.sion of the Uombiiy Logislativo Council com- 
meiicod at Poona on the llOth duly. After tho swonring-in of now members 
tho Council proooodod with tho consideration of oflicial Kills. Tiio (4ovorn- 
Mioiit intimated the withdrawal of the Land Kovenuc Bill. Consideration 
of the Statistics Bill vras postponed. 

A resolution eulogising the aervioes of the late Mr. C. B. Das w'as 
then moved, members of all the different parties and tho President associating 
themselves with the spirit of tho motion, which was carried unaniincusly. 

I’hc Council then proeooded with the second reading of the Bill for tho 
Prevention of Adulteration of Food. Mr. Nariman urged tho inclusion of a 
provision to include imported tinned food in the operation of tlie Act . Mr. 
Nariman's proposition did not meet with support. 

On the 22N1) JULY the Council passed tho Adulteration of Food 
Act. Tho Bill to amend tho Bombay Municipal Act which was under 
discussion and the clause regarding tho appointment of a Municipal Commis- 
sioner was vigorously debated, Mr. Nariman moving an amendment suggesting 
tho transfer of the j)Owers of appointment and the removal of the Miuiioi])al 
Commissioner to the Municipality. The discussion was resumed next day, 
the 23ED JULY when tho Council passed tho third reading of tho Bill 
to Amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. 

Co-operative Societies Bill. 

Tho Minister for Excise then moved tho second reading of the Bill to 
Consolidate and Amend tho Ijaw relating to Co-operative Societies in tho 
Bombay Presidency. The object of tho Bill was to facilitate tho formation of 
co-operative societies for the promotion of thrift, self-help, and mutual aid, 
particularly among the agriculturists, in order to bring about better living, 
better business, and better methods of production. 
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There were 126 amendmoiita notified. One of these suggested that the 
Bill bo returned to the Select Committee to consider the question of popular 
control of the societies and a reduction of the autocratic powers of the 
registrar. The (Tovcrninont opposed the amendment, which was lost, and 
the second reading was passed. 

On the 24TH JULY the debate on the Bill and an amendment to the 
clause relating to exemption from iiicx)mc-tax, court fees, etc., was adopted 
proposing tliat the Government should give loans to registered societies, or 
g'uirfintoe the payment of interest on debentures issued by them. 

AV'ith regard to the clause relating to coiitriluitions fo a charitable 
l)ur]>oso, it was agreed that, with the approval of the Bombay Central Co- 
operative Institute, and after the stipulations regarding the reserve fund 
had been sati.sfiod, a society might set aside a sum not exceeding 20 per cent, 
of its net profits, and utilise from time to time the whole of such a sum in 
contributing to any public or co-operative purpose, or to a charitable purpose, 
a.s dofinod in Section II of the Charitable Endowments Act of 1.S90. 

On the 25TU JULY after a protracted discussion lasting nearly three days, 
the I Jill to coii.solidato and amend the law relating to Co-ov)er:itivc Societies in 
the Bombay Presidency i)asscd its third reading. 

Bombay Kent Act. 

The Bill to further amend the Bombay Rent Act, 1918, was then 
)>resoiitod for its second reading. The report of the Select Committee, 
coiisi.sliiig of 17 members, showed that eight members wrote minutes 
of (lissont. 

.Mr. Surve A motion for the return of the Bill to the Select Committee 
VMS rei»v'trd, and the House proceeded with the second reading of the Bill. 

On the 2K'rn .lULY the report of the Select Committee on the Rent 
Act Hill was again taken up. Clause II of the Bill, which was altered by 

.Mr. Nariman’s amendment, extended the life of the Art till 1928. It 

was .souglit to be amended by Mr. Survo’s motion that the Act should bo 

niadc Mp]>licablc oidy to t.enement.s, the rents of which ranged betw'con Rs. 8 
;ind Hs. 150 instead of Rs. 85 as stated in the Bill, d'hc amendment failed 
when put. to the vote. 

Another unsuccossful amendment, which took u]» a good part of the 
diy’p debate, was one which sought to decontrol the rents of chawla aiid 
dwelling houses erected by employees. 

Clause, 11 of the Bill, amending Section I of the second Bombay Rent 

Act, was then adopted. 

Consideration of Clause III was postponed, and the amendment of 
Dr. A clkar to insert in Clause IV, a ]>rovision to safe-guard workmen against 
eieet.mcnt when a lock-out oi* strike had been declared, was forced to a 
division and declared lost. 

On the 29TII JULY after some minor verbal amondments had been duly 
incorporated in the measure, the Co-opeiative Societies Bill was read 
a third time and passed into law. 

The Council next- proceeded to consider the Bill to amend tho Bombay 
Rent Act clause by clause. 

Several members took ])art in the debate caused by Mr. Narimar/s 
amendment, which sought to re-ad,iust tho sliding scale of the increase in rents 
during the j’cars 1920 and 1927. The amendment proposed a reduction 
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of the increase allowed by the report of the Select Committee from 30 per 
cent, to 20 for the first year, and from 40 per cent, to 25 per cent, for the 
second year. 

The Government said that the increase of 30 per cent, was allowed as 
no increments in rents had been allowed for the last ten years, and the 
measure would prevent land-lords to bo exacting or to profiteer in a com- 
modity required by all classes of the community ; yet it would give them a 
normal increase, so that tenants might not take undue advantage of the 
protection afforded by the Bill under consideration. 

The remaining clauses w’ero incorporated after some discussion and 
alterations. Kontal for houses occupied after 1926 were granted an annual 
increase of 10 per cent. The second reading of the Bill was loft over till next 
day to enable the Government to examine the Bill as amended. 

The discussion of the first reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Smoke Nuisance Act was not finished when the Council rose for the day. 

On the 30TH dULY after consequential amendments the Bill amending 
the Kent Act passed the second and third readings. 

The Bombay Port Trust Act was so amended that in future there should 
be no discrimination in the liability of the trustees between goods discharged 
by day or by night. Also the trustees were not to bo held rosponsiVile if 
cargo was not removed by owners within 11 days of its landing in tho Board’s 
premises. 

The Bombay Cotton Industry. 

Mr. 8 . K. BOLE was then allowed to move the adjournment of the 
Council for tho discussion of a matter of public importance. Ho sub- 
mitted that in view of the grave situation in which tho Bombay cotton 
textile industry found itself, and the possible effect of the decision 
of tho Millowners’ Association to reduce the wages of their workmen, which 
would affect 160,000 operatives of Bombay and their families, and also the 
effect of this situation on the welfare of tho Presidency as a whole, tho 
Govornor-in-Council would bo pleased to place the gravity of the situation 
before the Govoriior-Gcnoral-in-Council, urging him to take such stops as 
would bring about immediate relief to the mill industry and tho c)])oratives 
working therein. 

Mr. JAYAKAB, on behalf of his party, supported tho motion, declaring 
that tho Swaraj party had now vindicated their position that they wore 
not subsidised by capitalists, as was tho general belief some time back, but 
wore some party standing botwoon Labour and Capital. lie asked the mill- 
owners if they had really investigated tho question thoroughly, and if they 
had not found it reasonable to reduce profits and tho salaries of their highly 
paid officers before deciding to cut down tho wages of tho mill operatives. 
He thanked tho mill-ownors’ representatives for urging the Government to 
make a representation to tho Government of India to take this Industry 
in baud. 

The FINANCE MEMBER said that the Bombay Government was placed 
in a difficult position. Tho abolition of the cotton excise, ho said, must 
be debated with sober deliberation, and not with picturesque epithets. 
He believed that it was established that the mill industry w’as in a bad 
condition, and the loss on the citizens of Bombay would probably be 
not less than Re. 10 crorcs. He reminded the House that the ques- 
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tiona ot ©xchanRo and currency were most complex, and it was unfor- 
tAVJiato that the policy oi the Government ot India was accused oi moral 
depravity. According to him, the millownors had not put forward their 
case with all the detail which they no doubt possessed, and that, whenever 
their allegations against dapancse competition were contradicted, the Mill- 
owners’ Association did not move sufficiently to prove their case. Head- 
vised the establishment oi a system of commercial intolligonco. He refuted 
the charge of mismanagement levelled against the Bombay millownors, but 
he. believed that the abolition of the excise duty would not put the mills oi: 
their feet, though it would servo as a palliative for the reduction of a part 
of their losses. As regards the wages of labour, ho said that a cut of Hi 
per cent, would be only a very minor palliative of the evil, as it would 
amount to only Ks. 70 lakhs, or a littlo more than I per cent, of the value 
of the total out-turn of cloth, Whether Japanese imports should ho 
wclcomod or not ho left the House to judge. Ho also advised both the 
rnillowiicrs and the advocates of labour to ask for an ciitjuiry by the TarilF 
Board. 

After the (bwernmont had expressed its desire to mitigate the difficulty of 
both the labourers and tbo capitalists, the motion was earned unanimously. 

'Uhe Act to impose a tax on totalisator betting passed the finst reading 
ajid a Select Committee to report thereon vras appointed. 

Abkari Act Amendment Bill. 

On tl'.o 31 ST flUljY after question time, the first reading of the Bill 
further to amend the Bombay Abkari Act of 1878 was moved. The proposed 
amendment iniiUos it illegal for any Club to sell liquor without a license, and 
enable.', the Government to obtain fuller control over the consumption of foreign 
liquor. \b ry little opposition was oirerod, and the Bill passed into law. 

riic Bill to give wider power in the management of Municipal affairs 
i;i certain ^utics was then introduced. 1’he Bill was road for the first time, 
af(d rofoi rod to a Select; Committee. 

'IVansfor of Improvement ’^IVust. 

On the 5TII .AUGUS'l’ Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ghulam Husain 
li]l>AYx\ rULliAil moved the first reading of the Bill to transfer the powers 
ai d duties of the 'I’nistecs for the im]>rovoment of the City of Bombay to 
the (b»i ])()ration and to vest the ‘property and rights vested in the "I'ruBtcos in 
the (AU'porat.ioii. In explaining (ho provisions of the I’>ill the Minister 
em\»hasi.scd that in order to prevent speculation in prices oi land the new 
Board would determine the price of land while considering a scheme and not 
uhen the .scheme wa.s finally sanctioned. 

After further diacussion the Bill passed the first reading and the pro- 
]>o.sition to refer the Bill to Select Committee was also passed. 

Khan Bah.idur Shaikh (Tulam Husain IIJDAYATUT.LAII next moved a 
Bill to amend llio r*oinbay lioeal i^oards Act, 11)23. PJc explained that the 
I ced for I lie Bill was due to the discrcpieancics in the elect ions brought to light 
i:\ the past cm account of the defective wording of the Act. This Bill also 
passed the first reading. 

'riic Council also passed the third reading of the amendments to certain 
Standing Orders. 
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Childroii’s Act Amendment. 

Sir Maurice HAYWARD then moved a Bill amending the Bombay 
Childrens Act 1924. Five new clauses had been added to the Act making^ 
it penal to be drunk while in charge of a childi to give intoxicating liquors 
to a child, to sell tobacco or any smoking mixture to a child or young person, 
to incite a child to bet or borrow and to take pawn from a child. 

The Home Member pointed out that the Bill had been brought forward 
in fulillmont of a promise made to the House. 

The first reading of the Bill was passed, and on the motion of the 
Home Member it was referred to select committee. 

Mr. Lalubhai SAMALDAS moved that a certain sum be appropriated 
from the item “ Miscellaneous ” for the purpose of revising the pay of 
village establishments in Sind. A lively debate ensued during which the 
non-officials demanded from the Govt, a definite assurance to the effect that 
the Govt, would put an end to the “ Rasai and “ late ” systems in vogue 
in Sind. 

The Home Member explained the point of view of the Government 
and gave an assurance that if public co-operation were forthcoming, and 
if the House would help in putting into effect the recommendations of the 
“ Rasai ” Committee the Government would do all they could to end the 
Rasai and “ lato ” systems. The demand was then granted. 

Among the other demands moved one relating to the purchase of a 
[dot of land near Jacob Circle, Bombay, for Rs. 1,54,945 for the purpose of 
further strengthening the position of the police so that they could meet 
disturbances during times of industrial unrest was sanctioned. 

On the llTH AUGUST the Council resumed discussion on the Bill to 
amend I he Bombay Village Police Act of 1867. The first reading of the Bill 
was passed and on the motion of the mover referred to a Select Committee. 

Bombay Town Planning Act 

Mr. L. B. BHOPATKAR then moved the first reading of a Bill further to 
amend the Bombay Town Planning Act of 1915. According to the statement 
of objects and reasons the Act had proved a source of danger to the rights 
of those persons whose lands happen to be included in the town planning 
scheme as the Arbitrator was invested with autocratic powers. The Tribunal 
of Arbitration was a more tool in the hands of the Arbitrator. The whole Act 
was so conceived and framed as to benefit the local authority at the cost of 
the landholders within its jurisdiction. All sorts of restrictions are imposed 
upon the landholders without corresponding liabilities put upon the local 
authority conceriiod. Mr Bhopatkar gave concrete instances from what had 
taken place in Poona. 

Mr. HIDAYATULLAH, Minister, raised a point of order as to whether 
the local Legislature had the power to add powers to the appellate lurisdiction 
of the High Court and whether such a power did not constitute interference 
with Acts of Parliament. 

Mr. M. R. JAYAKAR, loader of the Swaraj Party, observed that 
the Bill proposed to add certain powers to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
High Court. A mere addition of such powers could not bo doomed as 
affecting any Act of Parliament. If the Bill had aimed at taking away from 
the appellate jurisdiction of the High Court any of the powers vested in it 
35 
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by Letters Patent of Parliament, then the Bill could be considered as being 
out of order. 

Sir Maurice HAYWARD held that Mr. Jayakar s interpretation was not 
correct and that whether what the Bill had proposed was a mere addition 
or a subtraction of powers, it nevertheless affected the Act, and as such 
the local Legislature co uld not deal with such a Bill. 

The PRESIDENT said a similar point of order had been raised in 
connection with the Boniba.y Children’s Bill and was referred to the Governor* 
General. Mr. Bhopatkar’s Bill to amend the Bombay Town-Planning Act of 
1915 was referred to the Governor-General subsequently and yet sanction was 
given without any reference whatsoever to any part of the Bill. It was 
common knowledge that before sanction was given to any Bill the Governor- 
General usually referred it to the head of the Department concerned. It was, 
therefore, a matter of surprise that sanction should have been given to Mr. 
Bhopatkar’s Bill, which contained a. debatable provision similar to the one 
contained in the Children’s Bill and referred to the Goveriior-Gcnoral. He 
^the President) could either rule the whole Bill as out of order, or allow the 
House to proceed with the consideration of the first reading of the Bill, and 
the point of order could be considered before the Bill came up for the second 
reading. He i)ref erred to adopt the latter course. 

The disGuasion of the Bill was then continued and the first reading being 
put to the vote was lost. 

The Swarajists^ Withdrawal. 

A meeting of the Swarajist members was held on the 1 4th August to 
protest against the treatment they wore receiving in the Council, particularly 
the way in which the non-Brahmins supported the'‘Government in refusing the 
formal motions for the introduction of Bills by Swarajist members at the meet- 
ing of the Council on the 1.3th August. After Mr. Joshi’s Bill was defeated 
on this day (13th) he refused to ask for leave for any more Bills, and 
his example was followed by other Swaraj Party members. Since then they 
apparently decided to take no more part in that session. 

On the 1 4TH AUGUS'r, when the Council met, the House proceeded 
to discuss non-official resolutions of general public interest. Mr. P. V. Joshi, 
who was the first on the list of resolutions, refused to move any of his three 
resolutions, and his example was followed by Mr. Dave, who had 10 
resolutions in his name. 

On the 15TH AUGUST in pursuance of the decision arrived at the da> 
before the Swarajist members did not put the questions of which they had 
given notice, nor did they move the resolutions in their names. One or 
two members of the non-Brahmin party also joined in the chorus of “ 1 
do not move the resolution, Sir.” 

The business oi the Bonibay Council was finished on this day primarily 
on account of the Swarajist members declining to move the resolutions that 
stood in their name. As the Governor had not intimated the proroguing 
of the House, the Courcil was adjourned sine die. 

The Swarajists^ Reasons for Withdrawal. 

In aniiouiicing their clecisior not to take part in the proceedings of the 
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Bombay Legislative Council the Swarajist members issued a statement 
criticising the attitude of the non-Brahmin and Sind Moslem members. 
They state that they had given support to the norrBrahmins and Sind 
Moslems whenever their motions were in danger, but the result had been that 
the Swarajists had come to be regarded by those two parties as powerful 
levers for obtaining from the Government one concession after another, either 
communal or personal. The Government had gone on distributing their 
patronage among persons representing those parties in a manner which bad 
had the effect of winning them over to the side of the Government. 

The Swarc'^jists did not desire to be converted into the unwilling ins- 
truments of communal or personal aggrandisement. The Government did not 
appear to be willing to accord to the Swaraj Party the position of respect 
and dignity which it deserved, by reason of its work arid importance. Their 
one effort had been to try by all means, fair or foul, with the aid of the 
noirBrahmins and Sind Moslems, to defeat the Swarajists Constituted as 
they were, the Swarajists wore powerless to meet the tactics of the Govern- 
ment. They had, tberoforo, been compelled to resolve not to take part in 
the deliberations of the House, so that, with their withdrawal, the other 
section of the House which had so far remained inactive, would be thrown 
on their own resources, and would come to occupy their merited position, 
commensurate with their iiitelligoncc, strength uTid importance. 

Concluding, the statement observes ; ‘We are aware that this step 
involves the immediate sacrifice ot minor advantages to the public, but this 
is inevitable. We are awaiting furtht'r development, and wo venture to 
assure our constituents that all steps will be taken which are demanded by 
their self-respect and the dignity, of which we regard ourselves the 
custodians.*' 


The October Session 

POONA — 2 I ST OCTOBER 1 9 2 5, 

The first meeting of the third session of the Bombay Legislative Council 
was held on the 21st October at tbe Council Hall, Poona, Sir Ibrahim 
Kahimtullah presiding. Curiosity as to what the Swarajists would do during 
this session, whether they would continue the tactics of non-participation 
in the proceedings, or revert to the old method of responsive co-oper- 
ation, had brought in a good number of visitors. When question- 
time came the Swarajist members did not put the questions they had sent 
in nor read the answers which had been prepared and printed in the list of. 
questions and answers. They acted in pursuance of the decision they 
arrived at their meeting the day before to continue the policy of non- 
participation which they inaugurated during the closing days of the 
last session. 

On the motion of the Home Member the consideration of the first 
reading of the Bill to provide for the collection of statistical information for 
public purposes was postponed. 

Betting Tax Bill. 

The Finance Member moved the second reading of the Bill to impose 
;i tax on toralisator betting and presented the report of the Select Committee 
thereon. The Select Committee had, by a majority, accepted the preamble 
cf tbe Bill as well as the rate of tax recommended, namely, four per cent. 
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The motion for the second reading of the Bill was put to the vote and 
•carried. Amendments to the Bill were then taken up lor consideration. 

Mr. S. K. Bole supported the Bid on the ground that the rate of tax 
proposed therein would go to add to the revenues of the Government. He 
suggested a rate much higher than that provided in the Bill. 

Mr. C. N. Wadia, representative of the Millowners' Association, 
moved an amendment to the effect that the maximum rate of tax fixed by 
the Bill should be reduced to 2^ per cent, inasmuch as the Turf Club was 
a charitable institution and its capacity for doing charity would be crippled 
by the high rates oi tax. After some discussion the amendment was lost. 

Mr. H. M. Kahimtulla moved an amendment with the object that 
the tax proposed to be levied should really be a tax on the Turf Ciub and 
not oil the public. The amendment was to provide that 90 percent, of all 
the monies paid into the totalisator ^hould be distributed among the winners. 
The amendment was lost. 

The Home Member explained the point of view of the Government as 
being one of discouragement oi gambling. The idea oi a third encto^ure 
did not originate in the Government but in the Turf Club ; but when the 
third enclosure was started it was found helpful in suppressing the bucket 
shops and betting outside. He then moved the third reuuiug oi the Bill 
which was passed. 

Stock Exchange Reform. 

On the 22ND OCTOBER Mr. H. S. Lawrence, Finance Member, moved 
the first reading oi the Bill to regulate and control certain contracts for 
the purchase and sale of securities in the City of Bombay. 

The object oi the Bill is that Government should take authority to 
enforce such rules as they may consider necessary ior the interests 01 the 
public. This measure is m pursuance of the recommendations oi the Stock 
Exchange Committee. Subject to ihc sanction oi the Governor-in- Council, 
a stock exchange may make rules lor the legulation and control ol ail 
transactions in securities other than ready delivery contracts. The Biii 
further provides the Governor-in-Council with power to reluse to sanction 
any or all oi the rules and to add to, amend, vary, or rescind any ot 
the rules. 1 be first reacing ol the Bill was carried. The Bill was then 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Children's Amendment Act. 

Sir Maurice Hayward, Home Member, moved the second reading ol 
the Bill to amend the Bombay Cliiidren's Act, 1924. Every one of the 
amendments of which notice had been given, was lost. A division was 
demanded on cne ot the amendments and the result was that the Govern- 
ment got a clear majority ol 33 to 7. The Bill was read a third time 
■and pa^sed. 

The Bill further to amend the Bombay Port Trust Act of 1^79 was 
.read a third time and passed. 

Municipal Act Amendment Bill. 

The Bill to give wider powers in the management of municipal afiairs 
in certain cities was lead a second time. As laid down in the slaiemcnt 
of objects and leascns the principal object ol the Bill is to pic vide a mere 
adequate basis loi uiui icipal administration in the laige cities oi the 
Bombay Presidency. The Bombay Bistnct Municipal Act of 1901 applies 
to all niunicipbiilies in the Presidency, except the Municipal Corporation ol 
the City ol Bcnibay, and it has been felt each year with increasing force 
that the baiue Act cannot adequately pioviuc for the needs of the larger 
aid iht smaiitr municipaiitits. Under the same Act, save where a chief 
elite: 01 a n.uniciial commissioLei Las been appointed the executive 
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administration centres in the managing and other committees. This may 
still be possible in the smaller municipalities, and in these the President 
may still be able to supervise and control the Municipal staff, and the 
Municipal Committee to perform the functions of an executive body. But 
in the large cities the Municipality can do little more than determine ques- 
tions of policy. The Committees can exercise only a general control over 
the Municipal staff, it is therefore necessary to define with greater clearness 
the powers of the executive and to secure proper supervision and control 
by the appointment of a responsible executive officer, with clearly defined 
statutory powers, at the head of the Municipal staff. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. R. G. PRADHAN to the 
effect that for the words, the member of wards to be constituted for 
Mahomedans, non-Mahomedans and depressed classes," the words, ** the 
constitution of wards, including a special ward for depressed classes,” be 
substituted. Tho amendment was then put to the vote and lost. 

On the 23RD OCTOBER the discussion ou the Municipal Bill was 
resumed and considered clause by clause. Mr. A. N. Surve proposed an 
amendment that a person who pays, or promises to pay, any person 
whomsoever on account of the conveyance of any elector to or from any 
place for the purpose of recording his vote, as well as the person who 
hires, employs, borrows, or uses for the purpojes of the election any 
boat, vehicle, or animal usually kept for letting on hire shall be deemed 
to have committed corrupt practice. Mr. Suive explained how in the 
past rich, but not deserving candidates had got into power by spending 
money freely and profusely lor the conveyance of the voters to the polling 
booths and how specially in Bombay during elections corruption ased to be 
rife. On the Minister in charge of the Bill accepting the clauses proposed 
they became part of the Bill. 

On the 24TH ^OC^OiiEK Mr. A. N. Surve moved an amendment to 
the effect that a municipality should have power to n gulate and restrict 
the slaughter of animals. The Minister in cliarge raised a point ol order 
and held that the amendment proposed an addition ol powers which did 
not fall within the jurisdiction of a municipality. Besides, the Govern- 
ment of India had not approved of the amendment. The President ruled 
the amendment out of otder. 

On the 26TH OCTOBER Mr. R. G. Pradhan moved an amendment to 
the clauses giving power to the District Magistrate to suspend by means of 
an order the execution of any order or resolution of a municipality aud 
prohibit the doing of anything which is about to be done, or is being done 
by, or on behalf of, a municipality, and is doing, or is likely 10 cause, 
injury or annoyance to the public, or to lead to a breach ol the peace, or 
is unlawful. The Collector is required by the Bill to forward such orders 
to the Commissioner and to the municipality affected thereby. The Com- 
missioner IS on his part required to submit to the Government a report of 
every such case. 

Mr. Pradhan complained that in the past Collectors had inte fered 
too often and for insufficient or no reasons with the working municipalities 
and that the Bill under discussion bad lelt the autocracy of the Collectors 
unimpaired. It was. however, unreasonable and inexpedient to disarm the 
Collectors of all powers ul interference inabmuch as the maintenance of law 
and order and the prevention of a breach of the peace were considerations 
of paramount importance m all administrations. It was but mi et, there- 
fore, that the Collector in his capacity as District Magistrate should have 
power to issue provisional orders. 

The amendment was eventually lost. The Bill was iiad a tl itd 1::n e 
and passed. 
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Mr. Hidayatullab then moved the second reading of the Bill to 
transfer the powers and duties of the trustees for the improvement of the 
City of Bombay and to vest the property and rights vested in the trusts in 
the Municipal Corporation of the City of Bcvubay. The Minister also 
presented the report of the select committee. 

Both the motions were assented to by the Council. 

Improvement Trust Bill. 

On the 27TH OCTOBER the consideration of the Improvement Turst 
'[ ransfer Bill was proceeded with. 

Mr. A. M. Surve moved an amendent to provide for the represen- 
tation of the poorer and working classes on the committee to be 
consiituted under the Bill. The amendment also sought to deprive the 
mercantile classes of the representation proposed to be accorded to them. 
The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Joseph Bapiista moved the inclusion of the following clause 
‘ The powers conferred by, and the duties imposed under, this Act on the 
Comiiiiitee shall bi* exercised and performed by the Committee, subject 
to the general control of the Board.'* 

The Minister in charge of the Bill agreed to the inclusion of this clause. 

Mr. H. M. Rahimtullah moved the addition of the following clause :. 
“The Board shall take over such of the development schemes of the Cor- 
poration as the Corporation may decide to transfer to the Board, subject 
to such financial adjustments and conditions as may be agreed upon, and on 
such decision being communicated to the Board all the formalities required 
under th>8 Act before a scheme can be und^rtaKcu by the Board shall be 
deemed to have been observed,” The amenduieiit was put to the vote 
and lobt. 

On the .fHTH OCTOBER Sii Vasantrao I >abholkar movt d an amendment 
that all references pending bef ore the Tribunal of Appeal be transferred 
u the High Court. After some discussion the amendment was lost. 

Mr, Hidayatulla, Minister, moved a Government amendment to Section 
j which made municipal commissioners ex-olficio members of the Improve- 
ment Trust Committee. The number of nominated members was increi sed 
Tc four by adding one representative of labour frun arnor g the members of 
the Municijial Corporation. 

Ail oilier amendments were gone through, but the third reading war 
I ». stponed tor purposes of consequential amendments. 

Official Bills Passed, 

On the 29TII OCTOBER the Bombay Port Tiust (Amendment) Bill 
was read a third time and passed, the most important of the amendments 
made being that goods, if not removed in seven days after landing, should 
remain on the pi emiscs of the Port Trust at the risk and expense of the 
c-wners. 

The Bill to impose a tax on totalisator betting was read a third time 
;:.Dd passed after being amended to the effect thvi the Act should tome into 
lerce in Bombay during the ensuing racing season in December. 

The Major Municipalities Bill was then taken up. A number of verbal 
and consequential amendments were moved and passed. The Bill was read 
a third time and passed. 

The Einance Member then moved the recond reading of the Stock 
Exchange Control Bill and presented the report of the Select Committee. 
In doing so the Finance Member said that the report was unanimous. 
Ir did not mean, a* it might s rike some people, that the Committee did 
not go in ly into the merits of the Bill. The views of the Bombay Native 
Shares and Stock Brokers' Association were heard. The Bill had been so 
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amended by the Select Committee as to give power to the Government ta 
extend the Act to cities other than Bombay. 

Mr. Joseph Baptista congratulated the Government on the introduction 
of such a useful and long-needed measure. The Bill would put an end to 
what had long been one of the greatest scandals of the City of Bombay. 

The Bill was then read a tnird time and passed. 

Improvement Trust Bill. 

A number of amendments to the Bombay Improvement Trust Transfer 
Bill were moved on this day and passed. 

Mr. Hidayatullah, Minister, thereupon moved that the Bill be read a 
third time. In doing so he said that the Bill had been framed and brought 
forward in response to an insistent public demand ior years. He hoped that 
the day would soon come when the Improvement Trust would merge com- 
pletely into the Bombay Municipal Corporation, Many members congratu- 
lated the Minister on initiating such a bold measuie in deference to public 
opinion. The Bill was then read a third time and passed. 

Bombay Municipal Act (City and District). 

Mr. Hidayatullah then moved the hrst reading of the Bill to amend the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. The objects of the Bill are to 
provide that (i) persons sentenced by a criminal court to imprisonment 
or whipping for an ofience punishable with imprisonment for a term ex- 
ceeding six months, or to transportation, such sentence not having been 
subsequently reversed or quashed, should be lelieved from the disquahhea- 
tion on the expiry of the sentence or by an order of the Government in that 
behalf (2) persons dismissed from Government service, such dismissal 
having been notified in the “ Bombay Government Gazette," and those 
being pleaders whose sanad had been withdrawn by the High Court, should 
no longer be disqualified from being members of a municipality. 

'Ihe Bill was read a sec ond and third time and passed. 

The Bill to amend the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1920, and the 
Bill further to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923, on the same 
lines as the previous measure, were read three times and passed. 

The first reading of the Bill 10 amend the City of Bombay Municipa* 
Act, 1^83, was moved. The object of the measure is to provide that persons 
sentenced by a criminal court to imprisonment or whipping ior an offence 
punishable with imprisonment for a term exceeding six months, or to trans- 
portation, such sentence not having been subsequently reversed, or quasiied. 
should be relieved from the disqualification on the expiry ol the sentence, 
or by an order of the Government in that behall. The Bill w'as, however, 
read the first time and referred to a select committee. 

On the 30TH OCiOBEK, gn the motion of the Pinaiice JMember, the 
Council approved of the repoit oi the Committee on Public Accounts lor 
the year 1923-24 and recommended to Government that effect be given to 
its recommendations. U he Council aiso recommended to Government the 
introduction, as soon as possible, of the scheme for the formation ot th<. 
Bombay Subordinate Logiueering Service. 

The Council then proceeded to deal with demands lor supplemectar> 
grants. Mr. Jadhav, Lducation Minister, moved lor a demand oi Ks. zi,i3( 
lor a grani-in-aid to the Bombay Boy Scouts Association. In doing so he 
said that the Government had decided that the Boy bccutB movement couia 
no longer be regarded as a Government establishment. The financial a:.sist- 
ance to the Association should, therefore, m future be regarded an grant- 
in-aid. 

After some discussion the giant was sauctioued. Some other cl cmauC::! 
of a technical cbaiacier were also pass o. 
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Proposed Corrupt Practices Bill. 

Mr. Joseph Baptista moved a resolution in order to voice the views of 
the Council on the Corrupt Practices Bill proposed to be introduced into 
the Legislative Assembly, He said that there was no one more intolerant 
of corruption of all kinds than himself and yet he could . not see his way 
to support the Bill. The Muddiman Committee had, no doubt, unani- 
mously recommended such a piece of legislation. The Muddiman Committee 
had muddled unanimously through many things. Their recommendation 
was not based on any evidence of corruption. There was no need for 
the legi'ilation proposed. If it was passed it was bound to be a dead letter. 
Besides, it was likely to tamper with the independence of the members of 
the Legislatures. It was possible to bring charges against members. In 
the United States of America such legislation had not been found useful. 
On the other hand, it had led to ingenious evasions of the law. 

Proceeding, Mr. Baptista said that he did not believe in the potency 
of the Penal Co Jes. nor in their purificatory character. He did not believe 
that laws could make men moral. He relied upon the sense of honour of 
members M the Legislatures. 

Sir Maurice Hayward said that when he announced before the House 
at the ccmmencement of the present session that the Government of India 
had s(h;r?ht opinion on the proposed Corrupt Practices Bill, and that it 
would be in the fitness of things if a non-official member of this House 
would move a resolution expressing the view of this House, he hardlv 
realised that the question would be dealt with in the manner in wliicli 
Mr. Baptista had treated it. What he (Sir Maurice) did expect was approval 
cd the principle ci the Hill after the good example of the Legislative 
As'^embly and constructive suggestions for the improvement of the Bill in 
pa/ts. He did not expect the wholesale and sweeping condemnation, that 
til. Bill ua/i derogatory to the dignity and independence of the members of 
this House. 

The resolution was lost, 27 voting against it and 2.( for it. 

Non-Official Bills. 

On tlie 31ST OCTOBER the second and the third reading of the 
Bombay Village Police Act (Amendment) Bill were gone through in a levr 
minutes with slight amendments. 

Mr. D. K. Patil moved the s? cond reading of the Bill further to 
amend the Bombay Heriditary Ofiftces Act, 1874, anp presented the report 
of the Select Commutee. The original purpose of the Bill was to c'o away 
altogether with the power of Government to punish the representative 
* wataiidar" or “ watandars for the offence or misconduct of a deputy. 
The Se ed Committee however had by a majority decided that it was 
necessary that Government should retain the power of directing the absolute 
forfeiture of the watan of the nominating •• watandar and ol his co-sharers, 
at least as regards offences against the State. 

After some discussion the consideration of the Bill was postponed. 

Mr. S, K. Bole moved that a Bill further to amend the City uf Bombay 
Municipal Act, i8«8, be read a first time. The object of this Bill is to 
democratise the conslitu^'ion of the Municipality ol the City of Bombay by 
reserving seats on the Corporation for representatives of the backward and 
the depressed classes. It proposes also to correct the distribution of the 
elected seats to be filled by each Municipal ward by introducing representa- 
tion according to population and the lowering of the franchise from a 
1^3. 10 rental to a Rs. 5 rental. 
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Oa the 2ND NOVEMBER during questioi time Sir Vasantarao 
Dabholkar asked if ‘he atteatioa of the Governmeat had been drawn to a 
confidential circular sent |;>ya non-oGhcial member of the Council to the Indian 
members of the Imperial, Provincial and Subordinate Forest Services request- 
ing them to furnish h<m confidentially with information regarding the consti- 
tution and working of the Forest Department, and whether a copy of the- 
circular would be placed before the Council. 

Bombay Municipal Act 

Thr> viiscussion of the first reading of the Bill to amend the City of 
Bomba}' Municipal Act was then resumed. There was a great deal of 
opposition to the Bid, both from the official and the non-official benches. 
Put to the vote, the motion for the first reading of the Bill was lost. 

The Home Member then moved that a Bill to regulate and amend 
the lavi relating to the Courts in Sind be read for the first time. The object 
of the Bill is the creation of a Chief Court, consisting of a Chief Judge 
and three or four Puisne Judges with salaries sufficient to attract and retain 
permanently experienced judges, both from the Bar and the Services. The 
Chief Court, under the Bill, will have the power of making special rules for 
its own procedure, not only on the Appellate but also on the Original 
side of its jurisdiction as a High Court. 

After some discussion the Bill was read the first tim r and referred to 
a Select Committee. 

The Bill further to amend the Bombay Hereditary Offices Act. 1874, 
was taken up and with slight amendments read a third time and passed. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed moved that a Bill further to amend the Bombay 
Local Boards Act, 19231 be read for the first time. The object of the Bill 
IS to have an authenticated record of ^marriages for the purpose of production 
whenever required in a court of law. The debate on the first reading was 
not over when the Council rose. 

On the 3RD NOVEMBER after some discussion the motion for the first 
reading of tbe Bill to amend the Bombay Locals Act was put to the vote 
aud carried. Subsequently the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The President iieia that under the Standing Orders Mr. Surve's Bill 
further to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act, was out of order, 

inasmuch as the principle underlying it was the same as that underlying 
Mr. Bole's Bill which the Council had rejected by a majority. 

Mr. Joseph Baptista was then given leave to introduce a Bill further to 
amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act with the object of making 
cei tain verbal alterations in the Act in order to remove the ambiguity in 
the definition of the term *' gambling." 

Leave was ai o granted to Introduce a Bill to amend the law relating 
to the emolumenis claimable by Watander Hindu priests and a Bill further 
to amend the Mamlatdars Courts Act. 190b. 

Sir Vasantarao Dabholkar moved : ‘ * This Council recommends to the 
Gbvernor-in-Council that an extra allowance be paid to the PoUc.- Force 
in Bombay up to the rank of Inspector for the hard and ri^ky work which 
they have to do during the present mill strike in the city and lor any other 
labour strikes in future." 

Mr. Montgomery, on behalf oi the Government, said that the matter 
was already under the consideration ot the Government. 

Dr. K. K. Dadachanji moved : This Council recommends to Gove^'n- 

ment to draw up a comprehensive scheme of sanitation and medical relief, 
both in tbe municipal and rural areas, and place it belore the Council ."O as 
to reduce the heavy mortality from plague, cholera, malaria and other 
epidemics in the Presidency." 

A number of speakers laid stress on the need of a medical relief and 

36 
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sanitation policy complemetary to the education and excise ix)licies of the 
Government. 

Next day, the 4TH NOVEMBER, the EducatioYi Minister, Mr. Jadhav, 
said that the Government had aheady taken up the consideration of prob 
lems of sanitation and medical relief and were endeavouring to extend 
the scope of medical relief in municipal and rural areas. The mover of 
the resolution had slightly exaggerated the conditions in the rural areas. 
Those conditions were not so bad as hi«d been pictured. The mover had 
asked for a committee. It was doubtful if the Council would agree to it. 
The resolution was then put to the vote and carried. 

The excise policy of the Government of Bombay came in for criticism 
by Mr. R. G. Pradhan. who moved a resolution asking lor a small committee 
consisting of some elected numbers of the Legislative Council, ofhcials and 
hnancial experts, to consider and report on the financial measures that should 
be introduced in order to give full eflect to the policy of prohibition of the 
traffic in alcoholic drink and drugs. 

Mill Workers* Wages. 

Un the 5TH NOVEMBER, the last day ol the Session, Mr. Suive moved : 
“ This Council recommends to the Goveinment to af point a committee to 
enquire if the iij per cent, reduction in the wages ellected by the mill- 
owners ol Bombay is at all necessary.'* 

Mr. Surve said that the millowners bad resisted and fought against all 
attempts at an enquiry, and thus alienated f very section of public opinion. 
The millowncrs were obstinate in their attitude. They had no case, li 
they had a case, why should they lefuse to submit to an independent 
enquiry ? 

Reiufeing on behalf of the Government to accept the rescluticn, 
Mr. Cowasji Jthangii said that the tnquiiy asked lor was impracticable and 
tut'le. The resolution wat put to the vote and lejtcltd by a large majority. 

Betting by Youths. 

Mr. buive next mv vtd ^ *' This C'oui cil recenmunds to the Government 

to ii'Stit a couciticn II. tin license givtn to the Wesuin india Tuil club 
^ichibiling i eiscris undci 21 years ol age irom betting on the lolahsatcr." 

Mr. Moiitf’cmei>, the Home btcreiaiy, })o:iittd out the impiactitabilj.y 
ol the tuggcs ici) made 111 the icsoiutKii. The icsoluticn was put to the 
vote and lost. 

The Council then accepted a icsoiution, DiOved by Mr. b. Nekalja} , 
1* ccinmtndjEg 10 the Goveinor-in-Councii 10 recommend ic. the Imperial 
Government to consider the question ct giving luithci uppcrtuniiy to 
Mahars of enlisting in the arrny^ 

The Council was then prorogued. 



Punjab Legislative Council 

SIMLA — 6TH JUNE 1925 . 

The Gurdwara Bill, 

After a fortniKhi’a adpurnment the I’anjab Legislative Council re-aasembled on the 
the 6th .June in tin- AHsembly Chamber, Simla to consider the Gurdwara Rill as amended 
by th*; Select Committee. (Sec Vol. 1). 

The agenda also included other official busin^-ss. The visitors’ galleries were crowded, 
the Sikh element being predominant. A largti number ol members were present. Lady 
Hailey watched the piocei^liiigs from the Viceregal box. 

Although the list contained over 100 (questions tliese wtue quickly disposed of. In 
tlie maiority of canes the CTOVernmcnt’s reply was : “ The answer is not yet ready and 

will be communicated to the member when rea«!y.’' In a numher of cases membert 
asked for a reply to be laid on the table. Mr, Rodh Raj asked why an answer was not 
ready, and was told by Sir Khz) i- Husain that the enquiry and the collection of material 
took time. Mr. Iluehi Ham Satiani pr(»tested, urging that, the replies should be available 
when asked for after due rmfi te jate.r. Sir John Maynard said that the delay was due to 
the fact iliui M.e <lei ailed irifoimation asken for required rime to collect, hence the 
tlovernmeiit '.s luuhiii'y tii if,- majority of cases to >uppi 3 f the information that day'. 

Hanlar TAllA SINCIi iuom iI the eoribiderat ion of the Gurilwara Rill. lie congratulated 
l.hc select comiuii.tee, composcti ol membein <>!' all communities, on the cordiality and 
expedition wiixdi t iiey brought to hear on their deliberation ol such an important and 
iiistoric piece ot legislation. Tie^ Ibll was djvide«l into four parts. They had to decide 
what places were Gurdwaras, what property attached to them, what compi-nsat ion was 
to be awarded to tlioho who at ]»rcseut controlletl them and what form of management 
should be provide<l for the fiilure. The Bill was a compromise measuic. lie was not, 
however, satisfied with every' provimon in the Rill. He wanted t he (’entral board to be 
ade.(juately armed to ilischarg*' its duties and reBpoiisibiiities rogetlier with the local 
committees ol inaTiagemetit. He appealed to all imxuheis ol tlit* House to support the 
Hill. He did not consider the notes appemled by Raja Nariiidranat h and Di. N'arang 
as dissenting notes, but as the suggestions of friends of the Sikh members. 

Dr. Gokulchand TsARaNO, leaod'r of the Swaraj I’arty, speaking on behalf of the 
Hindu members of the Council, suppoiteil the Rill. He saul his note attached to the 
>elect t’ominitiee’s report, was not dissenting, but only contained suggestions for the 
consideration of the t^ikh incinbers. H<* had appealed to them to be generous in theii 
uour of victory. Tiie. TTdasis wen^ the most Lit. They had partly to thank themselves 
for it. A large number of them were good ami pious men, but I he sins of a few among 
them had fallen on the heads of all. Nor had they organiseil themselves sunicieutly t( 
impress their point of view on the Government. lie and the Hindu members h.id done 
their best to put torvvanl the Hdasi view, but it entirt jy depended upon the Sikh raem- 
bert. to accept tlndr suggf.-.tions ur luit. The IMasis were faced with a similar situation 
iis confronted the monks ami nuns during the reign of Henry Vllf. King Henry told the 
Members of I’arlianienf that if they dul not enact tin law conliscat.ing piopertied 
iiiona^lries, he would take the heads ol some ot them. The membeih ot tbe Punjab 
fininri) were. ir. a iucky position No such threat hung ovim their heads (laughter). Mr. 
t’raik, (’hief Secretaiy had told them that the weaker must go to ixe \sa.*, H‘‘ 

(i!m speaker) considered no sin greater than weakness. 

Vir. (’raik : 1 sio.] th" niiiioriiy must go the wall. 

Dr. Gokuich.al Naiang . That uiakeri no illffc.reuce. It doi> m cirtid u* a rcjire 
«eutativ»; of a Gove ’nin- nt to say that a iniiiorily must go to tin* wah. In tins ca-r the 
ID I nority inteiest invoi ved is n.?’. ‘•o niatcrial but when in lutiiiv the (K.ve: iiTrcMit has to 
piot-'ct the iet' rest.s of Ti> ' r.r.u-irhy ami do it jusliee it wiil liave to revise i."c dictum. 

hontinuing. Dr Na-ang said, tiiat as regarded Gurdwara uiaUMgemetit, in the 
inf/ if ft of justice an i fair iday, ^iikn.s might favourably consh.le; rases of those 
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liahants who were suitable for tbeir present posts. He was glad to find that Sikh meni' 
bers were willing to agree to take proper care of the Bamadhs (graves) of Udasi Saints. 

However, he was sure that the Qurdwaras wouhl be safe in Sikh hands. (Applause.) 
Whether they should be in Sikh hands or in Udasi hands was a matter of domestic 
concern to the Hindu community. What was important was that a third party should 
not interfere. The Hindus and the Bikhs were brothers, and he congratulated the Bikhs 
on having secured a treaty with the Government represenfed by the Gurdwara Bill. He 
hoped that its terms would be honestly adhered to, and that by direct or'indirect means, 
the provisions of the Bill would not be undone. He also hoped that, as a result of 
private discussions with Bikh members, some amendments would be carried. He hoped 
the Sikh members, on the conclUHion of their religious struggle, would throw the full 
weight into the national movement in the country. 

Sir John MaYNARD said he wi8hr?d to correct a misinterpretation put upon Mr. 
Craik^s observations by Dr. Narang, who had taken on** sentence from the text. What 
Mr, Craik was pointing out was that, in a religious matter such as the one dealt with by 
the Bill the view of the ma]ority of a community must prevail, and that of the minority 
go under. The Government always stood for the protection of minorities. Imleed, the 
Gurdwara Bill itself was proof of their anxiety to protect all interests. That was why, 
for instance, they bad provided lor local committees ot management to be elected by the 
local eh'Ct orate to manage the local gurdwaras. He repudiated the suggestion that the 
Government would not protect the minority against encroachment on the part of the 
majority. 

Sardar Narain SINGH referred to the history of.the Sikh movement and the alleged 
mismanagement of the Udasis, which led to the organisfition of the movement. The 
speaker was calietl to order when refi«rring to Jaito, where he saiil the Sikhs liad gone 
only tor religious reasons. Continuing, he assured the members that the Sikhs did not 
aim at a Sikh Raj, but woul<l co-opemte with sister communities in the management of 
the country's affairs. 

Mr. Maqbool MUHAMMAD wclcom<tl the Bill. The solution of a most difficult ques> 
tion was in sight. He attached the grtAtest importance to the provision lor universal 
franchise and female franchise, lie hope<l tlie Sikhs would establish, by proper use of 
the franchise, an irrefutable argument for its extension in the country. He congra> 
tulated the Government for having displaytd constructive statesmanship in the past. 
Government had an unpUasant duty to perform, and they did not forget it, even in 
face of unpopularity. He assured the Bikhs of the hearty support of the Moslems. 

Mr. Jawahar BINGH said that all was well that ended well, Bikh reJations with the 
Government would now.be more closely ct*inented than hitherto. He part icularly thanked 
Sir Malcolm Halley, who had piJoteii the Bikh ship through the troubled waters. 

The motion for taking u|) consideration of the report of the select committee was 
then put and carried without dissent. 

The Amendments. 

The amendments were. next. discusstKl and a large majority of them were cither not 
moved or withdrawn after discussion. 

Dr. Ookuichand withilrew one amendment alter receiving an assurance from Bardar 
Jodh Singh and Bardar Tara Bingh that the graves of Ihlasi saints in the Gurdwaras 
would be kept under repair and respected, and that Bikhs would always be ready to 
separate the timples and Hindu places of worship from the Gurdwaras. 

Another amendment of his was accepted in an amended form. It proposed the del(?- 
tion of the words “ for himself ’* which were inserted at the instance of the Legislative 
Department of the Government of India. The object of this was that a petition of claim 
to property included in a contoli<lated list be made by a person, either because of his 
own interest or bt cause of his inteiest in an institution. As the Bill stood, it conceded 
the light only on personal interest. 

The House then proceeded with the consideration of each clause of the Bill. 
Although there were i'O ameiidmentH, mostly in the name of Lala Bhodraj, Sardar 
Bhoota Bingh and Dr. Gokulchand Narang, only a few were actually moved.- Two 
amendments of Bardar Bhoota Bingh were accepted. One amendment proposed that 
no person should be eligible for election as u member of the Board wlio was an 
Amritdhari Bikh. 

Sir Fazl-i-IlUSAIN raid tliaf the adoption of the amendment would deprive a large 
number of Sikhs of the liuht of election to the Board. If the Cential Board, by a majoiity 
of three-fourths of its numbeis, pat-red a resolution not less than two years after t hr 
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first board camf into office to tbc effect that no Amritdhari Sikh be eligible as a candidate 
for membership to the board, the special Committee of Management or Local Com- 
mittees of Management, then the Government would agree to sanction that decision. He 
emphasised two points, lirstly— that the maiority to pass the resolntion should be a 
very big majority ; secondly, the calm atmosphere they all desired w'oald, it was hoped, 
very soon be reacbe<l, and, it was believed, would be in full swing after two years. If 
such a resolution was carried by the Board, it would carry very great weight, 

Bardar Bhoota BlNGIl than willitirew bis amendment. The other amendment of 
Bardar Bhoota Singh was to the effect that the General Board (fund should be applied 
not only to the payment of expenses lawfully incurred, but that any surplus amount might 
be used for religious, charitable or educarional purposes. 

Sardar Tara Singh accepted the amendment, which was carried, rractically all the 
amendments were withdrawn and the last clause. Clause 147, was agreed to amidst 
applause. 

Court Language of Commission. 

Saidar Bhoota SINGH moved the addition of a new Claust: 118, laying down that the 
court language of the Judicial Commission under the Bill be Gurriiukhi (Punjabi) unless 
the Cumruissiou directed tiie use of any other language. Several Moslem members raised 
the objection that the amendment had not been circulated. 

Sir John MAYNaUD said an amendment had originally been tabled urging Punjubi 
as the court language of the Commission, and the present amendment only amended that 
drastic amendment by giving discretion to the t'omiuibsioii in respect of the use of any 
other language. 

Mr. Sadi(i, Mr. Shah Nawa/., Mr. Afzal Haq and Mr. Abdul A/iK strongly protested 
against making Punjabi the court language. The Hindu members Mr. Nauak Chaiid 
and Mr. Bodli iUj supported ths motion, [lointiug out that the Judicial Commission 
would consist only of Sikhs. 

Mr. AFZAL HAQ asked wliethcr that was the first fruit of Moslem support for ih-^ 
Sikhs, and blamed the Goveinraciit for altaiiloiiing the Moslem members, though they ha1 
always supported the Government in the past. Mr. Shah Nawaz, said that tlie select 
committee had rejected a similar suggestion. 

Mr. Abdul AZIZ suggestcti as a compiomise tliat only Knglish be used by tlie (lorc- 
missiou, and neither Urdu nor Punjabi. The. Government was in a mood to cottcedi* ail 
that the Sikhs warned. He wanted the Sikhs of the attitude which Moslem members 
might adopt in the discussion of the schedules next day. 

Sir Fazl-i-HUSAlN, replying in Urdu, said the discussion liad both pained and amazed 
him. The (question raised by the amendment was of no material irapoi lance. Ti'C 
Government had nm. even considereci it in the Executive (Jouucil. The t'ommission was 
not a law cuurt, but only a special body, and the ameuduK iil left to the discretion of 
of the Commisbiou the use of any language. He however le.ft it to the Sikh members 
to consider whether they shouhl press that unimportant auu*ndmenl, in view of the 
feeling expresst^d by some members. 

Saniar Jodh SINGH said he regretted that an innocent motion shouhl have binm made 
the occasion of threats by the Mo.sieiu members, lie was therefore, obliged to say that 
li anybody helped the Sikhs in respect of the Gurdwara Bill, it was the Government and 
not any other community. 

The I'residcnt at this stage adjourned the (’ouucil till next day when tlie ameuil- 
incntb were further discussed and the schedule considered. 

On the 7TH JULY Sardar Jodh SINGH, continuing his speech in support of the 
amendment suggesting ilie adoption of Punjabi as the Court language of the com- 
mission, assured Moslem memb<Ts tiiat the ameudment was not the thin end of the wedge 
to raise tite language issue, lie repudiated the iusinualion that the Hindus had instigated 
the Sikhs to move the amend ineut. 

Sir Fazl-i-IlUSAlN snggestcil a new amendment, namely, that the language of the 
Judicial Commission be determined by the Oommissoii from time to time. This ameud- 
meut was carried without opposition. 

Schedule I was ni‘xt coiisidt-red and, without discussion, five Gurdwaras were ornifled 
from it and two were added. This was done as a result of private arrangement. The 
remaining schedules were passed wilhoul discussion. 

Sir Fazl-i-HUSAIN contradicted the rumours among Sikhs outside tlie Council that 
the Goverumeui would not agree to tne adoption of the title of Shromaui Gurdwara 
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['arbandhak Committee aa the name of the Central Board, if the Board so decided. If 
he Committee dissolved and tiansferrred its assets to the Central Board and gave up the 
ountrol of gurdwaras to the local committees, or to the Central Board, till the local com* 
mittecs were constituted, the Government would have no justification in refusing tc 
»anction tiie name of the Farbamihak Committee, 

tj i k h J’ r i s 0 u e 1 B . 

oardar TAllA SINGH, in moving that the Bill, as amended, be passed, thanked al. 
those who lielpetl in framing the Bill and in supporting it. Special thanks were due to 
Sir Malcolm Jlailey ior his efforts in the solution of what at one time appeared to be a 
.nlffculf problem. He also thanked Mr Craik, Chief Secretary, the Education Ministei, 
Mr, Dalip Singh, and the members of the Sikh Council for their help. He appealed to the 
l.ioveiament to remove all then doubts and strengthen the hand ol friendship which hac. 
oecu extended by Sir Malcolm Hailey and accepted by the. Sikli community. The Govern. 
Kiont could easily create a lieaithy and pleasant atmospheie by releasing those who wcie 
.11 jail. Such an event would remove apprehensions and enable both sides to start a new 
i ia witli a Clean slate. (Applause.) 

Sheikh Muhammad HliSAiN, in supporting the motion, said the release of the Sik‘ 
iH Jsoners in jail, ineiUtiing those leaders of the present Sikh movement, before whon 
Miidai Tara Siiigh and his friends were but small tiy (laughter), was essential il the 
^>i|l was to be given a lair trial. 

Mr. Sewak Kam also appealed fot the release nf I be Sikh ieailers now m jail. 

tSardar Guihakh SINGH (Auihala), said there couhi be no joy in the hearts of th«' 
Dikiis unless the Sikii jradus virir releaBed. In order that theie should he a liealtliy 
itmospiteie I '.' i he bue.eesslu: working of the Bill the Sikh prisoners should he uiicondition- 
rtliy releaseo, l;ii).atis sliould he ire - Horn restriction, the .laito pilgrims should be free 
m eouducl tluii le.ig’oin obh'ivances and notilicatioiis declaring as unlawful sue'- 
i.'gaiiisai Mills as tie* I'ui'Oiu.idKik t oiuiiniter, Akau Duj and Akali Takt sliouid h» 

V. t iMlruwn. He tl;:.nked aiM* : he >ikh .^udliar (tommiuces for their help in conructio:. 
wiih the Biil. lie hopeil the .".iki: pivid woumI give the Bi'l a fair trial. 

Tnl»ui< lo Gu GoveUioi 

l'ioie,«,tior Kuciii Ham iIm- Gt>v<*inor luid shown both just ice and starts 

0 Linshiji 111 tackling the (piesi ton, aim 5 he tljuiiks ol ail were due to Messis, Buckle aiu: 

“ .meisoii tor theii lielp He uiso appealed lor the leh ase t'f Sikli prisoners \v. o n t lie Bii, 
le^cived the assent ol the Governor and tlie Vicmoy. 

Sardar Jodh SINGH, m suiiporting the motion, saiil in ail i heir coiisuliat ions w it h 
; h«‘ Govta niuent tl.i; Sikhs iMniined Ihemseivts to the Bill and dm not. refer to aiu 
.'iin-r niatier, as had fiirii aJoged, Tiie Sikhs knew ihar it was ut leiiy useiess to make 
e. j.i renue.^t.s to the Giiveinnieni ht tore a basis of aguemeni wa^ Joiind. Now, lioweve., 
i:.- ligln. was ovei, but iheie was i lie question ol leiease ol prisoiiris. (»ne tiling the 
> k!is had ieurnt IrciiJ the light, and that was that the Goveinuumi wouid not tolerate 
• ■ :ianc<' ot the law. i>i. tB-kuJ t'h.-uui Jiau pjeaded lor no liarsh tieatuieut lor the 

1 oasis and others uiiciei the I’.ijj. iB- assuieo tiiein that it would he tin- duty ol ^iklt!. 

: • Heat the I tlasis in no ha^^h spirit, lie appeakvi lo the Governiof nt not lo wait Kn : 

' eMUi'st li 0111 the Sikh piisoni is, hui to release them. Justice denianoeii 

The Bill was then passed amidst loud applause. 

Hii the motion oi Sir John Rliiyiuml, the runjab Motor Vehic es Taxat ion Ainem. 

1. id Bill was iutroaueed, tak* n into coiu.ie.eration and passed wiihoiit disoussion. 

Sirni'ai.y, on tin- monon ol Mr KaZi-i-Jlussain, the Varc:nain»i. I, aw AnieudaKni 
f el. was iiiliodueerl and niiai.y passetl. Tne rcmaiiah ? of let .s.* wov jffj i-v. 

iiK eensiiitralion in llie next session m Lahore. 


H. E. The Governor's Speech 

9 TH JULY 2 925. 

\)i. \\iv 9TH JULY ^.a (Mem 1IATLE> , Governor ol it..- Baviai,^ addiessing the 
n.e.m'iiv;.'^ el tile l uniah L'gih ative Council on the subj' ct ol tlir pa.^sa,;t. (J the Guidwaia 
' : nui.Je liic’. lo.low lUg anio uiicerncnt legar iiug t.f.e condit.onc- of leieahe of certain of 

; f Sii.l } iioinii.JM \vi 0 \v<.ie a.;‘ sted our-ng tin. Cii'i.'wM^ agdjn-, , 
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“ The Punjab Government will release (or will withdraw from the prosecution of> 
any person (other than those pe reons who have been convicted of or arc 
under trial for crimes ui violence or incitement to such crimes) who has been 
convicted by criminal courts, or is under trial in such courts on charges 
arising out of the recent agitation in the S ikb community, or on charges 
involving offences against the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, provideti 
such relase will hm conditional on such persons signing an undertaking that 
they will ol)ey the provisions of the law recently enac ted, securing to the 
Sikh community the control and management of shrines and their endow- 
ments, and will not sei'k hy means of force, or show of force, or by criminal 
trespass, to gain control or possession of any shrine or property attached tc» 
it or its endowments. 

“ Tilt; Government will deal in a similar spirit with cases of forfeiture of land i.r 
pensions. 

“ The noljficatioii of tlie 12th October 1023 declaring certain bodies to be iinlaw> 
ful associations under the Clrimiiial Law (Amendment) Act will be withdiawr:, 
if and when the Central Board provided by the P*ill is duly const it ute<l.” 

In the course of h ’S speech Hie Excellency said : — 

“ This is not the occasion on which to stir up the smouldering ashes of past C(»iitrovt‘rsy 
)!■ to recall events which seemed at one time to have sei a large portion of the Sikn 
community in hostiiily to a Gnvernment with which it. hail so many ties of close friend- 
^hip, honourable alike in peace and war. Those differences c(»mpel]e<l the Punjai) 
Government, reluctantly but inevitably, to use its powers for tbe mainttnance of order 
and for the defence of rights conferred f)y the existing law. They led large numbers oi. 
Sikhs into open opposition to that law', and to action which subjected them to conviction 
by our ciiiuinal courts. With every desire to foster the new atnumpbore in which ive can 
liope now to envisage the future of this question, I could not. conscientiously ext<nil to 
all of that number (he excuse that they witre actuated purely by a desire to right a 
religious - disability, or to secure the better management of their religious institution^. 
Nevertlie ess, it is true that large numbers were impelled t.o tliese course.s, misraken and 
dangerous as we ourselves field t.fiem to b<‘, by a sense of offence to tlie.ir religion. We 
deplored that l)eliel. Wo denied tliat there was anything in our law or the administration 
of justice which interlered with the freedom of religious worship, and we claiim'd that 
if there Nvas anytiiiug wliicii militated agaim-t the religious develoj.menls which Sikiis 
sought, to secure, or against the attainment of a b<‘lt<*r manageni«“.nt for their religions 
institutions, a remedy could bo found in legislation. We believed that a statute could bo 
framed which, while it. would not iiniluly prejudice the lights of others, would moot any 
legitimate claim w'hich leaMuiuble and religious minded men of the community could 
advanct?. If in the. long and tioubled chronicle, of those events much lias to fie lecorded 
which has resulted in resent ment of the action of Government and mucii that we have 
had to ileplore in the attitude of some members of the community yet hihttiry will at least- 
render US this tribute that wv never ceased our efforts to ncure, and even to pi omoto, 
legislation of this nature, for there was at the back of all this troubic a difficulty fof real 
substance, wliicli only a change of law could remedy. The attention of the ouls.d world 
has been concentrated so mucti on t bo extciiiajs of the comiuct that the actual l>ioblom 
which troubled those wlio were interested purely on the religious side lias pei haps been 
obscured. 

Kevival of Sikhism. 

•* There has, in the latter halt o1 tins generation, fie.en a keen revival of Sikhism ot 
t,hc stricter type, taught by the Tenth Guru. 1 need not analyse tlie course ot this 
revival, or its course, lint, the inevitable tendeney of a movement of this nature, with its 
insistence on a more rigid ritual, not only to quicken religious irit.eresf but to ernphasise 
the consciousness of difference between tlie Sikhs and the Hindu community, from which 
they sprang. Kurt hei more, it biought into conflict tbe Amritdhaii Sikhs, wlio now 
constitute the great majority of the. population, with the minoiitiis winch still idaim to 
be within w'orsliip whicli chaiacterised the follow'€*iB of the earlier Gurus. I»ut the 
Amritdfiari Sikh, with aii his growing strength and with a central organisation minis- 
tering to his advance, found that many of the most n vered and the best endowed shiiii*'s 
of bikhism were in tbe bands of men who did not necessarily follow tin- Amiitdliaii iorm. 
They have indeed lately, as a fiody, publicly ocuird that they are now or ever find bei n 
HikfiS. True Sikhism was in tbe past under great obligations to the IMasis. They bad 
been instrumental in building op tfie shrines and securing for them grants of land aiul 
money. In tarlur days it was tiny wlio constitutid the religious eliu.tnt in a luilitan 
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community, but the position occupied to-day by the managers of these shrines, secured 
AH it was by a hereditary tenure, was not an easy one for the preponderant majority of 
Sikhs to face, and it was clearJy not one which our civil courts, with their regard for 
establisiied possession and settled usage coulii attempt to rwtify. 

Towers of the Courts. 

“ On another point of (iifficulty our courts conlil not operate. Many of the managers 
were men whose lives and whose services to the institutions were not open to reproach, but 
Idu^re were others of whom Miat was certainly not the case, and in this life the irritation 
bred by one open scandal will destroy obligations established by years of good work. 
With the scandals our courts could deal, but hen* again the procedure was far from 
rapid, and the result not. always certain. It is not perhaps surprising that a demand 
should have arisen for the recognition of a purely communal management of Sikh 
institutions, and for liberty to deal both with endowments and their managers, unham- 
pered hy right-H based on the usage of the past. Demands of this nature have constituted 
a common feature of religious devidopmeiit elsewhere in the world, and in one form or 
another riforts have generally biHin made to meet t hem. Our attitude was never one of 
opposition to tlm principle itself. If we difEere<l, it was in our contention that thr 
change could not and should not be effected by direct action, or by show of force. It 
could only be secui'^ti with the assent of the other communities which would, be affi cted 
hy the ci;utemi»lated change of system, and could not be effective unless it were ratitied 
by legislation. 

The Gurdwara Bill 

“ lleie, then, was the real problem. There were times when other issues seemed to 
obscure it, and w*- ourselves felt strongly that the religious difficulty was being pressed by 
sections to all appearance for other objects, and certainly in a manner which could not 
com! uce eit her to the advantage of the commuiiitj' itself or the ordere<l progress of the 
Tun jail. Nevertheless, it remained for settlement, and if other issues existed, they could 
3!ot he .judgi’d on t heir merits, nor han^iled in an even temper on eit her side until thr 
religious problem had been isolateil. It is that probli'm which the Bill you have just 
coiibideiTti is intended to solve. How far it meets the primary requireraciits of such a 
raeasuro, the safeguarding of interests ol other communities which claim their share in 
the use Ok shrines, the. proU'Ction of miuoril.ies wit.hin the community itself, the compen - 
sation of peisons whose connection with the managemenr, is terminated, are questions 
n lijclj time must answ'or. It has aJreacty this in its favour. It. is a Bill promoted by 
iSikhs tliemselves, ami accepted in this House by other coraniiinilieH with a cordiality which 
has obviated the necessity of a single dividing vote. It is freighted with the hopes of 
Sikhs for tlieir future TraiU|Uility ami the religious seeurity of I heir community. It is 
.siunchckl amid the fair auspici-s of good-will from others, but its success depemis on thr 
spirit and temjicr in which tSikhs thi-mselves approach the udmieist rat ion of its provisions. 
Hindus liave long worshipped at. many of the shrines with which it deals. Some of those 
e(*iit.am relics of HiikIuh who iiavi* rninistejed to their serviC'- in the past. lA*t a wide* 
spii it of tcMi’ianee reguJati^ t he dealings of Sikhs with them. Tlie ITilasis have in the 
past deserved well of t he Sikhs. L« f a tliscrirninatirig liberality characterize relatioii.s 
with those members of the sect, against wtiora no charge of mismaiiagenimt can be laiil. 
(ftear, hear). The minorities among the Sikhs cherish their position in the community. 
Tiny share its traditions ami have contributed to its achievements. Let the majority 
remember that rigitlily in doctrine and cxclnsivcnrss in practice foslci bchi^m and dis- 
intcgruie religions. (Hear hear.) 

Akah Trisonere’ Probh*m. 

“ 1 have given my woril of advice to thr Sikhs, and you will reasonably ask : What 
share is Hie Govcinnieut prepared to take in eiideavonriiig to secure the smooth and 
successful working of this measure '/ It has shown its goodwill in the preiiaration of 
the T.ill. It has given its support to thr Council. Is it ready logo no further? Appeals 
have been niacie to us to remove the sting and to obliterate the memory of the differenceg 
of the last few years by a general amiusty to all prisoners, ami by 1 he withdrawal of all 
pendiiig prosecutioni*. It is admitted that wr have throughout maintained the attitude 
that this measure must be considered on its merits as the legislativ solution of a re.ligious 
piobleni. W e gave our support to the measure under no comlitions, express or implied, 
but it can be pleaded against us. ami on our own admission, that many of those now 
iraprisoncil have offended against the law with no felonious intent. At the best they 
uiesuffereis in the cause of ri iigion. At the worst they have yielded inadvisedly to the 
iiiibdireciion of others. It is urgu! again that so long as large numbers of the community 
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are still held in prison misundcrEianding and rancour will persist, and the efforts of those 
who have been working for this settlement will be frustrated. Their task has not been 
easy, for they have met with much opposition from certain extreme sections. Unless w% 
now assist them the very operation of the Bill itself may be imperilled. The appeal is 
powerful. It is one which would carry force even were the Government itself not anxious 
to work for that better understanding which wc hoped that the Bill would help to foster. 
We have considered that appeal anxiously, and with every sympathy. Nor did it seem 
right to miss the earliest occasion of acquainting the Punjab legislature with our decision. 
I must remind you that the Bill still has to obtain the assent of the Governor-Gensral,. 
and that certain of its clauses require validation by the Indian Legislature. 

The Government’s Contribution. 

“ The Punjab Government is, however, prepared at once (o take such steps as it feels 
to be possible, without risk to the maintenance of order or to a recurrence of those troubles 
which it is our object to compose. Wc cannot agree to a general or unconditional 
amnesty, but we are prepared to liberate all those who will undertake to follow the pro- 
cedure laid down by the Bill for the settlement of difficulties which may arise in connec- 
tion with the possession of shrines and their future management— (hear, hear) — and to 
refrain from resort to other courses. We feel that those who cannot accept or give effect 
to a solution proposed by their own representatives in this Council, and supported there 
unanimously by all the representatives of other interests concerned, are not fit sub 3 ects 
for the cJciiiency of the Crown, nor would their liberation conduce to the atmosphere of 
peace and mutual toleration which can alone make this measure successful in operation. 
But it is best that 1 should read to you the precise terms of our decision. It is as 
follows ; — 

Here follows the announcement given on page 287. 

Release of Jaito Jathas. 

“ That is the contribution which the Punjab Government brings to the furtherance of 
t hose aims which actuated this Council when it passed the Gurdwara Bill. But there is 
unother outstanding probUm, one Intimately connecteil with the tioubl'- which has 
agitated the Sikh« in the Punjab, though its scone docs not lie within our own borders 
I mean that, arising from t he despatch of jathas to Jaito. 1 am permitted to say that 
the Government of India, on tbtir part, have not been less anxious tl.an the local Govern- 
ment to iceognise th(‘ (h*teimiiiation now’ evinced by the Sikh community to seek a consti- 
tutional solution ol their religious difficulties. Thty desire to maik this oeeasion by a 
measure wliicb, while maintaining the authority which every Indian States must claim 
for itself, and which it is our duty to assert for a State umier our charge, will nevertheless 
allow lull freedom of access to those, w’bo desire to use the shrine, at Jaito for legitimate 
puiposes of w'oiship. (Hear, hear.) P.y the favour of II is Excellency the Viceroy, 1 am 
allowed to read the following announcement which will appear in the next ‘‘ Gazette.” 

“The Administrator of Nabha w’iJJ release Sikhs now dctainc(linNitbha,orim- 
p^i^OIled th- 7c alter conviction by criminal courts (other than persons who 
have bci-n ccmvicted of or aie under trial for crimes of violence or incitement 
to such crimes), in connection with charges arising out of the neent 
agitation legarding the Qangsar Gurdwara. ’ 

The Administrator of Nabha will permit bands of pilgrims to proceed for leligioua 
worship to the (langaar Gurdwara under tbe following rules ; 

(a) That they abstain from hobling political diwans or spreading poP'tical pro- 

paganda during their sojourn within the State bouinlaries. 

(b) That they confine themselves to the. use of the gurdw’ara itself, and such 

Tcasonahle space around it as may be set apart for their accommodation. 

(c) That they will he sflf-supportine daring their visit, the village and mandi of 

Jaito being excluded from the area set apart for their accommodation. 

(d) That any such band will arrive at Jaito by rail or by a road decided upon 

by the Administrator, and that suitable arrangements shall have be.*n made 
to rnsure that any such band of pi’grims will be unaccompanied by any 
Bangat or fol lowing. 

. (e) That the date of tlie arrival of any such band at Jaito is communicated to 

the Administrator in order to enable him to make suitable arrangements in 
connection with the same.” 

Need for Cooperation. 

•‘These then arc thc’ikcisions of the Government, framed w’ith the singh* and sincere 
df sirc to contribute to llu: successful woiking of this measure, ami in the sincere hope 

37 
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iDat this may be followed by the return of the Sikh community to the paths of settled 
order, and to its old reiatiouB of trust and confidence in the Government. And now it is 
for those who guide the opinions of the community, whether inshle or outside this Council, 
to make their choice and to shape their course.* It they have ever felt the cause of then 
religion was at any lime in p^'.riJ, they must now leaiistr that, with the assistance of this 
legislature, they liave secured a measure which enables them to look with assurance on 
the iulure. For the rest, I counsel them to think with earnestness and with foresight 
on the future of their community. It cannot staiid alone. Its welfare and its progicss 
arc bound up with the development of tlie great province of which it forms a part. 
For that ileveJopmeut we need harmony and tranquillity, mutual trust, not only between 
:hc community and the Government, but betwten t very section and class of thi? people. 
On that foundation alone we can rear the great, edifice of the iuturc. If they truly 
desire to establish the position ol their own people, let tht m strive for that, concord, 
realising that, in the well-being of the whole lies their own piosperity and their own 
success. Their people have inherited great traditions from tfie past, they have great 
qualities no iess valuable in th*i conditions of to-day, Lict them contribute these not 
to any ]ealous or partisan ambition lor their community alone, but to the tramuiil, 
the ordereil ami the united progress of the whole of the Funjah 

The December Session 

LAH0RE-3RD DECEMBER 1925. 

The December SSeesiou of the I'unjab l..egiHlativc Council w'as held ai Lahore ou the 
3rd Deceiubi i , Aftei the elect uui of ('haudhuri Sahabuddiu as the President of tho 
Council the House proceeded to transact official business. 

The Punvib Tenancy Amendment Bill was introduced ami referretl to a Kelect 
Committee, and eight Govcrnuuni demands Jor suppiemtntary grants were voted without 
disGUfesion. 

A lively debate loiiowed over the next demand, m respect of Miscellaneous (ri'stirveri), 
asking the Council to vote supplementary grants ol Us. 20,1.50 to meet the estiiuated 
expendituie during the curient year over the I’olice Emjuiry Committee, and Us. 2(», 850 
to meet the expenditure over t.be Jail Enquiry Committee. 

A number ot non-oflicial nu mbers oppostid tfie motion, criticised tlie scope, of tin* 
terms of releieuce of the two CommiitecB ami put in a strong pJea lor more nori-officiai 
members on both C'onimittees. The administration of the jails came in lot a good deal 
of severe criticism from inerabt'is, who asked that the. scope of the terms of releienec ot 
the tiaii Knquiiy (.'ommittcc Imi Widened, and include among its members sucli men a^ 
Laia Lajpul Kai, who had ei^purieiicc of jail lile, and who couicl elicit valuable iiiloiiiiit- 
lion from witnesses. 

Mr. Duunetr, Ilome-.'^ecretary, replying on behalf of the Government, pointeil out 
that GovcinmcnL had not fixed any pcritwl for the Jail Enquiry Committee, and il the 
volume ol evidence was considerable and the Committee could not linisli its work within 
the time limit, the Government would ceitaiuty extend tite period. 

On the 77/ the Council discussed a non-official resolution which recom- 
mended to the GoviJinracnt that non-official members of the Council be made, non- 
official visitors of jails within their respective constituencies, and aftei a lively debate tin* 
resolution was carried without a division. 

Female Franchise. 

Laia Bodh Uaj then luftved a resolution recommending the Government so to amemi 
the Punjab Legislative Council electoral rules as to remove sex disqualification in the 
matter* of icgistratiou on the. electoral roll of (icisons who are entitleil to vote in 
elections held for the J’unjab Council. He strongly advocated the cause of I’emaic 
franchise, saying that the time had come when no restiiciions should be put on women's 
rights simply on account of tlieir sex, or on account of some false and ancient consci vative 
custom prevailing in India. 

Ou the 71H DECEMBER Mr. Budhraj's tesolutioii on the female franchise was 
continued, ami alter ihice hour’s d« bate in which several non-official ami official meiiibeis 
look part, the resoluiiou was adopted without a division amidst applause. 

Maudi Hydro-Electric Scheme. 

J'ioicssor Kucliiiam next moved a lesolutiou recommending the appointment of a 
<'omnjitUf‘ to erquiic n.10 and Trport on the relative merits of the Mandi hydro-eicciric 
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and Madhopur schemes, and requesting that no further expenditure be incurred on the 
Mandi scheme till the report of the proposed Committee had been examined by the 
Guveriiment. The resolution was opposed by fiir. Sanghter, Chief Irrigation Engineer, 
Punjab, and was under discussion who the Council adjouned. 

Next day, the 8TH DECEMBER^ aCer three hours' debate the Council rejected 
Professor Ruchi Ham’s resolution on the diandi Hydro-Electric scheme and the Madhupur 
scheme. 

Uai Sahib Cliottu Hatn, Minister for Agriculture, opposed the motion, and said the 
Madhopur scheme was tecliieally uusoumi. The appoiuttaeni of another committee w'ould 
only delay the Mandi scheme and waste a good deal of the money the Government had 
already spent. 

Another resolution moved by Chaudhnri Dnlichand, recommending preferential 
treatment to statutory agriculturists and the stoppage of further recruitment of non- 
agriculturists till the dcticieucy of zamindars in the various Crovernment services was made 
good, was talked our after an hour’s discussion. 

iSapplementary Demands 

On the 1 ITH DECEMBER Sardar Jodli Singh’s anumdmeiit for a reduction of 
Ue. 1 from the supplcmcutary graui demanded by the Government to meet the expensea 
of elections under the new Gurdwaras Act was resumed, when a number of non-oificial 
members ouci; more took the opportunity of appealing to the Government to release the 
Sikh prisoners. 

Sir John Maynard, replying on behalf of the Government, informed the House that 
1 lie time for the measure asked tor had not yet arrived, and he did not waul to add to the 
mischief which w'as being done by too much talk on the subject. 

The amendment, however, being put to the vote, was carried without a division. 

The original demand with a reduction of He. 1 was then passed without discussion, 
and tlie rctl. of liie suppierneiitary dciirauds of the Goveruraeut were then voted in (luick 
successiou. 

Punjab .Money Lender’s Dill 

0]xWi(> 12TH DECEMBER Maqbool Mahmud intioduced tne Punjab Money 
1 lender’s Dill amid some oiqiosition, and moved that the Dill Ik* reierred to a Select 
('ommittee. 

Sir flolin Maynard, explaining the attitude of the Government, said that the money- 
lender was essential lor ilie lurai people and their requirements, aud about Hs. 10 crores 
wc:e requiretl annually by agriculturists 111 the I’anjab from money-lenders to carry 
on t lieir business. The ami of the present Bill was to deal with one particular evii, 
namely, tlic bad and vicious system of account-ketiping by money-leaders, and, in the 
event of tliC Bill issuing from the Select Committee in a form which the Government 
<iid not approve, it might take any attitude it thought lit, but. for the present he supported 
the Bill oil behalf of the Goveinmeiit for reference to a Select Committee. 

On the 1 4 TH DECEMBER Council devoted fully four hours to the discussion 
of the motion of Mir Maqbool Mahmud for referring the Punjab Money-lenders Bill to 
Select, Committee, which evoked strong opposition when the Did was introduced. 

Aft.(!r a lively aud heated iliscussion the motion was carried by 44 votes to 10. 

Ptaja JSareiuiranath moved an amendment to the cfiect that the names of Mr, Gray, 
Dal Dfiliadur Dhanpat Bui, anil >Sardar Naraiu Singh be added to the Select Committee. 
He said that the measure savoured of a class and communal measure, aud, in requesting 
the Council to add the names of those three members, he wanted to balance the number 
<‘t supporters aud opponents in the Select Committee. 

Sir Joliii Maynard opposed the amendment and said that the Select Committee 
shimh! not consist of such a large number of men. 

Dr. Gokalchaiid Naraiig challenged the statement of the Government that the 
rurasu I e was a purely economic one aud pointed out thal it* was special pleading fora 
siKciai Class. He was surprised to seethe Government supporting the measuie and hoped 
tiiere would be a limit to such uulioly alliances. 

The araeiiiinieiil was lost, and llie Bill was referred to the Select Committee con.<<istii:g 
ol the members proposed by the mover. 

The Punjab Aerial Dopeways Bill was introduced and relerre<i to a Sehcl C-oiii 
luiitee, aiuhtlie Punjab Tenancy Act (Amendment) Bii:, as reported on by the Select 
< ommittee, was tak(‘U into consideration and passeef. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 



U. P. Legislative Council 

LUCKNOW - 1 9 TH AUGUST 1925. 

The first meeting of the United Pjoviuws Legislative Council was held on the 19TH 
AUGUST, Hai Bahadur Lala Sita Kara was elected Bresident by a majority of votes. 

Keferences were made to Ihe death of Mr. C, U. Das, Sir Surendranath Banerjea 
and others. 

Municipalities Act. 

On the 20TH AUGUST Pandit ITaigovind PANT moved that the Bill to amend the 
United Ihovinces Municipal iti«‘8 Act of 1916 be taken into consideration. He said the 
Bill sought to extend the municipal fianchise and aimed at removing the ban against 
political offenders who had been imprisoned for more than six months, llaja .lagannatli 
Bux Singh’s motion that the liilJ should he circulated for the purpose of eliding public 
opinion was carried by 3H votes to 30. 

The Bill to amend the District P.oards Act of 1922 was rcferrctl to a select committee 
consisting of 23 members. 

I’ar.dit Yaiua Narain UI’ADHYA moved a resolution recommending the appointment 
of a committee to HUggefit means of alleviat ing unemployment among ihe educated classes 
in the Provinces. The motion was adopted with an amendment by Khan Bahadur 
Fasihmldin who suggested that the Directors of Agriculture, Industries and Education 
should be members of the comrni ttee. 

On the 21 ST AUGUST^ the debate on the resolution regarding the amendment of the 
Municipal Act of 1916 was Tesiimed. After considerable discussion, in the course' of 
which several members staled that the Act contained many tlefrcts and needed overhauiiiig, 
■while others declared that it. was impossible to postpone the elections on such grounds, 
Mr. Merbotra’s amendment to the effect that the elections should not be postponed was 
accepted. The resolution, as amended, was then discussed and defeated. 

High School and Intcrmodiate Education. 

Dr. Ziauddin AHMAD moved that the Governor, acting with his Ministers, should 
appoint a committee to considi r the scheme of high school and intermediate education, 
and the desirability of reducing the secondary education course to eleven years, followed 
by a three yeais course for the ordinary B. A. courst?. 

In the course of the discussion, Dr. Ganeshprasad and Dr, Baafat Ahmad supported 
the motion. They considered that the Board of High School and Intermediate Education 
Act had done more harm than good to education in the Province. Dr. Ziauddin said 
the recommendatjons of the Sadler Commission were not suited to the T’rovince, Dr. 
Gaueshprasad said he feared that the operation of the Board of Intcrnicdiate Education 
Act had tended to lower the standard of examinations in the Province. Dr. Saafat 
Ahmad Ehan said that hoys were made to waste two years of their life in studying for 
intermediate examinations,. 

Jail Administration. 

Ojiihii22ND AUGUST^ Bahu NEMISABAN moved a resolution recommending to 
the Government, to appoint a committee to revise the Jail Manual so as to make jail adminiB> 
tration more humane and more in accordance with modern ideas. Kurlhcr, that all 
practices in jails which savoured of racial distinction should at once ho stopped ; that 
expenditure per head of the jail population should he uniform, irrespective of the class, 
or race of any individual prisoner, and that a standing committee of the Council he 
appointed to advise the Government in the Jail Department.. 

The. mover made a number ot allegations of ill-treatment in the jails although he 
admitterl that many improvements had been made. 

The Maharaja of MAHMUDABAD, Home Member, said he had been trying bis best 
to remove all just and reasonable grievances. That prison diet was more or less wholesome 
was evident from the fact that prisoners mostly gained in weight. In conformity with 
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the rales of the Jail Manual the Government were doing their best to eradicate all racial 
distinctions. After further discussion the resolution was carrierl without a division. 

I'unitive Police Tax. 

Chaudhry Badan SINGH moved a resolution recommending to the Government to 
absolve the residents of places where punitive police were stationed from liability for the 
payment of punitive police tax from the 1st August, 1926. 

The Home Member, in opposing the resolution, pointed out that the demand put 
forward in the resolution was in itself against the express provision of the law. The tax 
had a different effect on would be rioters, and before (Jhehelum and Dasehra had passed 
off it was impossible for the Government to withdraw the punitive police from the areas 
where communal relations were strained. The resolution was carried by 29 votes to 25. 

Political Prisoners. 

Habu Damodar DAS recommended to the Government to exempt all those persons 
who were disiiiissc*! from Government service or sentenced to imprisonment in connection 
with the non-cooperation movement or on political grounds, from the disqualificatioi'.:^ 
debarring them from seeking election to local IxHlies. 

Mr. Ilalis! Hidayet Hussain moved an amendment inserting the phrase ‘‘ not in- 
volving moral turpitude” after the words “dismissed from Government service.” 
The amendment was accepted by the House but the resolution as amended w'as tlehiated. 

Raja Jagannath BUX SINGH moved a resolution recommending that the Council 
f'hamber, including the wings, should be completed at as early a date as possible. It 
surprised him to learn that the present intentions of the Government were to build a 
Council Cliamber without the wings. As originally planned all the Ministerial ofliccs 
attached to the Secretariat were to be accommodated in the wings of the (Miaraher, and 
if the building of the wings were postponed there would be (jonsiderable difficulty in 
accomodation. The resolution was carried. 

Encouraging .fail Industries. 

On the 2-# r// A d/Cd/57' a demand for Us. 64,377 (gross lls. 70,307) under the head 
“ General Administ rat ion ” resulted in some discussion. Amendments were moved urging 
a reduction in the amount, of purchase of tents for district officers on grounds of linancial 
stringency, but Sir Samuel O’Donnell explained that, considerable reduction bad already 
been made. Nearly a lakb and a half was badly needed to renew tents but in view of tb‘* 
present financial conditions Government were going to provide at present only Bs. 60,000 
on this account The amendments were negatived. 

The (’ouncil adjourned sine die. 


The December Session 

LUCKNOW— 1 4TH DECEMBER 1925 

After an interval of about four months the United Provinces Ijcgislative (touneil 
met on the 14TH DECEMBER with Kai Bahadur Lala Sitaram in the Chair. The 
business of the House was contiiied to a condolence resolution on the death of tlie Queen- 
Mother, swearing in of Menibtns, and presentation of the report from the Committre 
of Public Accounts. 

Compulsory Primary Education Bill, 

On the 15TH DECEMBER^ in introducing the Bill on rural education, the MTNlSTEli 
of Education said that the 1‘nst thing that attracted bis attention on assuming the dut.es of 
Minister was the need for extension of primary education in the rural areas. In spite of the 
best inicntioii of the Government, and public spirited men nothing substantial could 
be done for the w'clfare of the villagers owing to their lack of education. Their ignorance 
stood in the way of the eradication of social evils from their midst. Villagers could 
not understand the elementary principles of hygiene, of modern methods of agriculture, 
and of co-operation for the common irood, in short, they could not discriminate between 
what was good and what was bad for them. The sole remedy w,a8 the spread of educa- 
tion amongst them. Owing to various reasons, nothing short of compulsion would <lo 
so far as the ignorant villagers were concerned. If it were left to their will to s«‘iid 
their children to school, several ages would elapse before the average villager could be 
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deemed safHcicntly educated to understand what was conducive to his welfare. He 
would remain in ignorance to be driven and directed by his fellow men from the cities. 

The clement of compulsion in the Bill neeil frighten no one. Compulsion would 
be enforced in small selected areas at the outset, and, if it succeeded, its scope would be 
widened. The Government had biought. the Bill before the Council after careful and 
anxious consideration. The state of primary education in the Province was carefully 
investigated by Mr. K. 1*. Kichlu, who ^as deputed for that purpose. Mr. Kichlu sub- 
mitted a report and the Bill was based on that excellent report. Further, Kunwai 
.Tagadisli I'rasad, Education Secretary, ami Mr. Mackenzie, Director of Public Instruction 
i.ad carefully considered the Bill in all its as|)ccts aud in all its clauses. Tt. would go 
li) a Select Committee w’hich would suggest atlditions and alterations ' to improve t lie 
I'dlJ. The Bill was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

On the 16TH DECEMBERt the debate on the Ministerial motion that the Compuisoi v 
I rimary Edueation Bill be relerred to a Sidect Committee, was resumed. 

Laia Mathura Prasad MEllHOTUA said the curriculum of the primary schools shoult' 
hr so drawn up as to render compulsory education most beneficial to the sons of agricul- 
turists. The children of the soil must be taught how to improve their methods of agri 
culture and their cottage indusl lies. They must be made to uiuleistand the principles oi 
cooperative credit. The Goveinmeut should not ignore the question of funds. If the 
I bstrict Boards wciiH' ,ett alone to tiuancc their own primary schools, they would never 
<ake ilie initiative ami app.y lor the introduction of compulsory education within theii 

juriwliction. The Govtimncnl should shoulder the greater portion of the tiiiaucia* 

1 urdim and render all possible assistauct; of the District Boards. 

.M'-. ivuuwar Jugadish PRASAD, Education Sitcretaiy, said the Government wen 
p'. ilcctjy ai, VC to ih<- tact that unless the education sought to be spread in the village'- 
was in conloiuuiy with the need of the lural population, the Bill, when enacted wou id 
iK woihi' than useless. The Govermmmt would carefully consider the qui stiou of specially 
tiained teaei.crs for employment in rural primary schools. Then* was no occasion foj 
trie Governmejit to ins St a taxation clause in the liiil. Under the District Boards Ac-i 
lit:‘L> .ooai bodies had been given sufficient powers of taxation and their sources o* 
suppjy wrte tioi yet exhaustsd. 

Rai Ua3e^war BALI, Minister of Education, expressed his gratitudi* for tlie neiptaii. 
r.iat had been accorded to the Bill from every section of 1 lie House. Tlic schools wide; 
\Miuld coni* into existence under t lie Act would be primary schools for lioys of ages var\ 
i:ig from b t(. il years, who could not be exp*cted to uiidei stand much of religion o; 
morals. Tiie tiling would be to get the type of teacliers that would bi‘ able lo in- 

tan’iiee the boys by setting good examples. The Bill wasoniyinitselementajyKtage 
T.<.\v ami Uioie its tinal adoption the G*iveiijraeni would eertainly take advantage of tlie 
v.'Ouabi* suggestions from tlie different members. 

The Mimsiei’s speech brouglit the dtbate to a. elos*- and t he Bill was refenv*! to a 
>■'.'*'(•.1 Commit lee. 


Government Vivice and Cante Distinction. 

Du tlie I7TH DECEMBER Pamui Biijnamlan Prasad MISRA moved : “TheCounci. 
lee.oninieiids t*i tl.i Governriu-nt to remove aii prohibitions of caste with respect to 1 he 
ndmissiou of jieople to the public services if they are otherwise qualitieii, and to cancel aJ: 
I'l-dcrs, regulations or instructions containing such prohibitions, and to order t he eonse" 

* ueiit collection of the departmental manuals and other papers accoidiugly.” At the 
( utsel the nmver made it clear that h*- did not intend t hat any son of racial bias shou.d 
i utei ill! o 1 he discussion. The motion was lestricted to the question of castes belonging 
ro diflen'iii laees an«l it had nothing to do with any reJigiou, In the Police Department 
'• •I tain castes were debaireil iruiii entering sonic branches of the forces. As an instancr 

* i his reriiaik lie (jiioted a paragraph from the Police Manual in whicii it was put dow'ii 
t.iat Biaiimins slioui*! seldom be nominated for entry into the mounted police force. lu 
..nolhei paragraph of the I oiiee Manual it was: statcil that enlistments to the aimed and 
civil Police foices fmm certain low castes shoulil, as far as possible, avoided and that 
Rayasthas aud Banias slum Id seldom be enrolled. The speaker asked to be informed 

* n what basis ami with what mot ive the Government make those restrictions. 

In seeomliug the resolution, Mr. MUKANDILAl. moved the following amendment 
I'oi tin- \vonis ‘‘ Remove all prohibitions of caste with respt ct to the admission of people 

t * the public services if they are olheiwisc qualified, and to cancel all orders, regulations 
» :• insliuciioiis eonlaining such prohibitions and to order the consequent correction of 
. t parimentaj mauua.s and other }»apeis accordingly ”, substitute the words “ issue ir.struc- 
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lions to all departmental beads, offices, selection boards and selection committees that they 
should admit into and select for Government service all persons (otherwise qualified), 
irrespective of caste, creed, religion and race, and that the Government be pleased to 
cancel and expunge from the departmental manuals or codes all prohibitions, restrictions, 
disqualifications, regulations and orders which bar any individual from entering into, 
competing, or offering himself for any department of Government service. Mr. Mukandi' 
lal said that the original resolution and his amendment were both based on the Queen's 
Proclamation of 1858. 

The Maharaja of MaITMUDAHAD, Home Member, regretted that he could not accept, 
the resolution on behalf of the Government. The principle underlying the resolution was 
undoubtedly excellent, but unfortunately there were administrative difficulties in 
the way. If a chamar were to be enrolled in the police force and be appointed sub- 
inspector of police, he would not only not be able to discharge his duties properly, but 
his own life would be made miserable becausti of caste prejudices. If he were to go to 
a village, he would not be permitted to enter the house ol any high caste man, Hindu 
or Musalman. Not many men would give him a glass of water to drink if he were 
thirsty. lie would not even be permitted to ilraw his own water from tlie village welib. 
Ttiere were certainly restrictions in the Police Manual in regai'il to the enlistment. 01 
the members of criminal tribes and wamiering gangs, but those restrictions had to be 
made, as the Govermiu-ut did not think that habitual iawbreakiTs were suitable candidates 
for enlistment to tlie police force. 

After a prolonged discussion Mr. Mukandilal's amendment wat put to the vote and 
rejected, while the original resolution was carried without division. 

Adult Education. 

Khan Bahadur Haliz llidayet HUSaIN moved: “This Council recommends to the 
Government to take Steps for the promotion of adult education in the municipai and 
rural areas of these Provinces at an early date.” The mover said the subject had now 
begun to attract eousidei able public attention, but lie doubted if its scope or signilicaiic.r 
was fully realised. According to the census report the proportion nf literacy per tliousaiid 
was 24 in lit 11, and 87 in 1921. Tlie progiess made was iiisigniticaiit aim inadeciuate. 
More sustaincil eflorts were needed both by the Government and by the public. There 
should be a network of niglit schools, and a portion of the educational grants to tiic 
District Boards should be eariiiarke<l lor this purpose. The mover referred to the 
Governor’s Durbar i-pecch and appealed 10 every one to aid the Government in educating 
the (Council’s “ masters ” — the voters. 

Mr. A. 11. Mackenzie Director of I’uhlic Instruction, said tliat the Educ.'itiou 
Department, had no intention to oppose such a resoiutiou. On the contrary tiiey wel- 
comed it. The Departmcul I'ad aireaily taken the initiative in that direction. As cany 
as 1921 they addrebsed a Certain number of municipal boards in regard to thib matter. 
The Government had lirsl to make sonif! experiments and watch if there, was a dc-maiul 
for adult schools. The experiments weie confined to six municipal hoards only. In 
those six boards there wert; at present bO schools with a total ion of about 2,2ti0 students. 
Government readily d<'frayed the entire cost. The experiments Lad proved sutlieieiity 
Bucccsslul and the Education Jtepartment ho|icd similar schools would be started by 
more municipalities. But the Governraenl's financial responsibility must have a limit 
and in future municipal boards would be asked to bear their rcasouable share ot the 
cost. The speaker was afraid that the municipal boanls would not be much inclined 
to finance even such an excellent scheme, lu the interior of certain ciistnets similai 
attempts had been made, hot only with indifferent success. Failure was due not merely 
to lack of finance, but because of the difficulty of fimiing a sufficient number of adult, 
students at one centre and iiecauso of the lack of suitable teacher lor such institutions. 

Tlie resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Motion for Adjournment. 

On the 18TH DECEMBER Balm NEMlSAllAN wanteil to know what, act n tne 
Government had taken against Mr. T.J.C. Acton, District Magistrate of Bulandshahr, 
for alleged discourtesy to J’andit Nanakchand, M.L.C. when the latter wanted an iiiter- 
▼iew with him. 

The Finance Member replied lliat the Government liad received no complaint fioni 
Pandit Nanakchand and therefore did not propose to take any action. 

The Finance Member's reply gav«* ribc to a wries of supplementary questions and ulti- 
mately two members, Pandit Brijuaudan Prasad Misra and Babu Vikrainjit biugh, gavo 
notice to the President of their intention to move the adjournment of the House in orucr lo 
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discuHs the action of the Goyernraent on the conduct of Mr. Acton, the District Magistrate 
of Rulandshahr. 

Rai Rahadur Lala Sita Kara, PresMiont of the Council, expressed the view that the 
adiournmcnl motion was in order and ruled that unless it was disallowed by the Governor, 
the motion would be taken up that day. 

The Council then discussed non-official resolutions. 

Pandit Hargovind PaNT moved: “This Council recommends to the Government 
to reiiJove Kumaon from the Scheduiwl Districts Act and to appoint a committee to revise 
and to consolidate the. local rules with a view to presenting a Hill which serves this 
purpose lor the consideration of the Council.” The mover said Kumaon was much in 
advance Of the rest of the United Provinces in the matter of education, an(4 it was a pity 
that sucij a division should be classitied in the same category as the wild tracts inhabite»l 
by halt-civilised people like Rhils and Gonds. 

Bubu r.hagwati Sahai liedar moved an amendment recommending the appointment 
of a committee to suggest necessary measures for getting Kumaon removed from the scopt; 
of the Scheduled Districts Act. The resolution as amended, was adopted by the (\)uncil. 

Mr. Asiam SaFI moved for leave to introduce a Hill to amend the United I’rovinces 
Municipalities Act of 1925, as amende*! by Act 2 of 1919. Leave was grantejl by tluj 
• ’ouuciJ. 

Pandit Nauak Chand was granted leave to introduce a P.ill to amend tlic Allahabad 
University Act of 1921. 

The Couricil then discussed the following resolution ; “ This Council recommends 

to the Gov'-rnment that instructions be issued to the Itecord Officers that in districta 
wh(!rc ivcMid operations arc going on they shouUl not ilisturb tho existing rights wherever 
they arc corroborated by tht; last (current) settlement entries. 

Tin* l'’inauce Member and the Member of the Hoard of Kevenue c>i)poBCil the resolution 
wliich, after a dull discussion, was adopted by the Council. 

Adiournnicnt Motion C’arrietl. 

TIte motion for the adjournment of the House subscMuently came up for discussion. 

Paiiilit. Itrijiiandari Prasad MISUA moved: “This Housr* Ik^ now adjourned.” He 
narrated at length the incidents that h‘d to the (^uesf ions pot to the Council. Paiulit 
Kanakchand, M. L. C., wanted an interview with Mr T. J. C Aeton, (V>J lector of 
Hiilaiiiishahr. Mr. Acton refused it and some curt letleis v\ere e.^cbangeil between the 
Pandit, and the Magistiate. The Pandit, took exception t(> certain remarks of 1 he Magis- 
tiate. I’.abu Vikjamjil Singii, in seconding the motion, said tliat an insult to a mrmber 
of the ( ouiicil was an insult to t he Council. Tin* Magibtiat(‘’s Jptt«‘r was discourteous to 
a dt gree. 

.^l^. Hl’PiN dealt point by point with the matter. Fii>t!y, tlierc was a grievance 
b' eaiis*- an official loid beui discrtuiti ous to a meiiibt;r of th*' Council. The (loveiii- 
m' lit always disapproved r-J diseouitet-us bel aviour on the pa 1 1 ot any of its officials to 
any visitrii, Inii such instances were admittedly laie. S condiy, t he House hail maile its 
p: .--vanei 1 hat ihe Goveinmeiit t(){»k no .act icn. A.s a matter (»f lact, the Government took 
a.-‘T.(iu one iiiom)i before imtice of the epu stioii had been received The Chii-f iSeciTtary 
i.ad ainady addressed a letl*T to tjie ( oiundssioner of Mi-eiut Division to conviy to 
Mr. Aeton tlie Governor's disa]p:oval of li it. action. If the rc-plu s to t he (lueslions ami 
suppiemeiilaiy (iiieslions put lo-'iay weie not to the satisfaction of i he memlieis, lie (t lie 
speaker) craved tiie indulgence of the House. It was unfortunaie that Sir Samuel 
O’Donned, who was to leply to the questions, liu«l been, by reasons of his health, kept 
away Irom the House. Tlie speaker ha<l had no time to pieparc himself for th#* qurstious. 

Alnr the Finance Membei’s speech, sev«*ial meniheis leijucBtMl tin* mover to withdraw 
liiectiisuie motion. Afle.r some discussion, tlie ;ul jouriiirunt niolioii was put to the House 
anti cariied by 91 votes ugaiust, 29, 

Devrltipirieiit of Hurul Area. 

On the J97H DECEMBER y'AV.iW^ Goviml Hallabli PANT, the leader of the Swarai 

paify moved the following K-solufum : 

“ '1 lisit this Coniici! r» eotnirieioirt to the Government to allot th(^ sum of Us. 5(5 hikhs 
r* m‘.tte<l tins year by the Goveri.uif lit of India out <'f the Piovincial contribution, fixed 
by tin Mesion (’omrijitti e. f(»r rural devOopment, such as tli*' promotion of agriculture, 
e')t tape imlustl ! 11 s, primaiy ami vc’caliona! education, improvement of sanitation, water- 
si’.| p:y, eonimuineatniiis, ami housing in villages, etc., to form a development fund, to 
\ ...CM the above and all ()ther sums tliat may hereailer be so rtiiiitted h<* tiansferred, and 
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to constitute a Development Board, consisting chicfljr of members elected by this Council » 
With a Secretary or a commissioner appointed by the Board from among the public men, 
to carry out sucii development ? 

In moving the resolution, Pandit Qoviud Ballabh referred to the condition of the 
rural population in the United Provinces. Education was in a very backward state in 
the rural area. Their economic position was worse still. The industrial scope of the 
people was narrow, and their rebources very restricted. Pressure on laud was on the 
increase from day to day, and the transfer of holdings was going on continuously. The 
different cottage industries that were a source of income to agriculturists had been 
thruttied by Manchester, Tokio, Liverpool, and New York. The Goverumeui must tackle 
more earnestly, more vigorously, the problem of rural re-urgauisatiou. 

Bai Bahadur Babu Vikramiit BlNGH moved an amendment to the effect that for the 
words ** transferred and to constitute a Develupmeut Board, consisting chietly of memberis- 
electeti by this Council, with a becretary or a Commissioner appointed by the Board from 
among the public men to carry out such development” be substituted by the words 
“ placed at the disposal of the Hon. Ministers to spend in accordance with the advice 
ol a Development Board, to be constituted of offleial and non-ofticiai members of the 
Legislative Council, on wnich there should be a non-ofheiai majority, to carry out the 
above scheme." 

The amendment was supported by Thakur Hanumau bingh, Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, 
Thakur Mashul bingh, Dr. bafuai Ahmed Kbau, and Mr. Mukandilal, and accepted by 
the mover of the resolution. 

Tiic Nawab of (MIATTaIU, Minister of Industries, assured the Council that the 
Ministers and the Goverumimt were trying their level best to develop the rural area in, 
every respect. The Government was aware that ihoro was much that yet remained to 
be done. He greatly appreciated the anxiety ol members to devote more money for the 
Natiou-builiiiug Departments, but he feared that the estabii&hmcni of a Development 
Board was unsound on principle. There was not much seuoe in adtling a tittU wheel to 
the carriage of btatc. 

After several other speeclics Babu Vikrarajit biugli’s amendment was put before the 
Council and adopted. The resolution, as aiuitudea, %vas incii carried by the Cenucii. 

Government's Excise Po.icy. 

On tlie 2 1 ST DECEMBER, Pandit Govind Ballav P.\N T moved. “ This Council 
recommends to tlie Goverumeui. that they should declare unequivocally by embodying 
in the Excise Manual, tiiat tue aim and object of t rie excise policy of Government is 
total abstinence, which sliou*d be promoted by ail legitimate means." Tlie mover poiuteii 
out tlmt on the aist Marca, 1U25, a resolution was adopted by the Council asking the 
Government to accept tolsil abbt lucncc as the aim and object of their excise policy. A 
similar recommendation was mu. c by the c.xcise conference iieid early this year. 

Mr. BLUNT, Financial ami Excise becrctary to the Government, pointed out that 
the present excise policy of t!te Government, as stated in paragia[ili two of the Excise 
Manual, might be epitomised in the phrase : “ the promoiiou of ternperenec by all 
legitimate mraus''. Was iheic a gicat difference between this statement and the aim 
enuneiated by the mover in r.is resolution. ? During iho past few years the force of 
public opinion among the consuming classes, on the one hand and tlie restrictions imposeii 
by the Government in pursuance of their policy, on the other hand, caused a striking 
decrease in cunsumption. Govciumcut doubted w nether the absence of any reference 
to excise revenue in their slateineul of excise policy would materially improve mailers. 
Further, tlic Excise Manual was now b.'ing revised and would snoriiy be published in a 
new form. 

Alter some further discuss-.jn the reso.ution was pul lo the House which divided 
l)cfore the proposal was in gativt.i by liU votes to IG. 

Lcveiiue Commissionn ships. 

On the 22ND DECEMBER Chaudhury Bmian SINQTI tro\ rd : “ This Council 
recommends to tiic: Goveiniiiv'U' ihat they should move tlie Gove: iiim nt ol India .0 take 
necessary steps lor the al.Mj.it icii ol the Be venue Columisslonel^hip :u these Provinces. 

Bai eSahib Lala Jag.iisd |■l-A^ \L> moved an amendment uigiiig upou liie Government to 
inakt' proposals in pursuance oL the r. coinmcudat ions of liie UomiuissioiiiMs’ Commiitee 
appoiiiied in ll >22 to the Govcl anient of India for reduction in t:ie miinher of lieveniie 
OommissioiuMs. 

Tiic amendment was aceepte-! hy the House, 
oc 

CO 
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The FINANCE MEMBER regretted that the Government could take no action in regard 
to the reduction in the number of CommissionerB until the effect of the new tenancy 
JegiBlation on the CommisBionerB* appeals was seem. 

The TeBOlution, as amended, was earned by the Council. 

Bepiebentation of Depressed C lasses. 

On the 23RD DECEMBER^ the last day of the December Session, Babu KHEM- 
OHAND moved : “ This Council iccomnicnds to the Government to arrange that at least 
one member from among the deprest-ed classes sliall be nominated to each municipality 
and notified area in the United I'rovinceB of Agra and Oudh with the exception of the 
Tnnnicipalities of Agra and Cawnporc, to which two numbers should be nominated.” 

In moving the resolution Babu Ehemchand pointed out that the depressed classcB were 
represented in all the district boards in the United ProviuccB. It was only just that 
those men should have some sort of repregentat i on in the arlministiation of municipal 
areas, where a large number of t hem resided. 

Kai Rajeswar BALI, Minister of T.ocal Seif-Govt riiment, said the resolution had all 
liiB sympathy. As a matter of fact in making the nominations this year lie had already 
acted upon the principle recommended. Wherever it, was possible he liad nominated one 
member to a Municipal Board to represent the depressed classes. The Minister, however, 
regretted his inability to accept the resolution as it stood. The Government could make 

only two nominations in the Municipal Boards of Agra and Cawnpore and at these 

two places the Governm(‘nt could not restrict their choice to the depressed classes only. 

Aft “r some further discussion the resolution w'.as amended by Thakur Manjit Singh 
Bathorn to icad as follows “ This Council recommends to the Goveinmenl, to arrange 
that at least one member from among the depressed cia^seK shall be n(*rainaled to each 
municipality and as far as possibUr in the notified areas in the United Provinces, 

The resolution, as amended, w'as adopte<l by the Council. 

Khan Bahadur Manlvi FASIHUDDIN moved: “This Council recommenits to the 
Government to issue instruct ions to ail record and settlement onicers to the e,ff»*ct that 
they should not foice or ask zemindars to pay for coolies «'mploye.d by amins for doing 

survey work, or to supply such coolies at their own exitenses. 

After a prolonged discussion, the resolution was adopted by the Council. 

Translation of Science Boctks. 

Pandit Vajna Narayan UPADIH'A moved : This Council recommends to the Goveni- 
ment to establish a bureau of translation for rendeiiiig all useful books in modern sciences 
and other l)ranches of knowledge into the vernacular, and toproviilc at, l(;aBt one lakh of 
rupees every year for this purpose.” 

Mr. A. II. MACKENZIE. Director of Public Instruction, said he apfueciated the 
intention of the mover. It was not possible for ihe Jaigr majority of men in these 
Provinces to get a glimpse info the untold wfabi- of scicnlilic literature, for lack of 
readable vernacular books on t lie subject. He couhl noi commit, the Eoueation Depart- 
ment in any way but he would not oppose it. 

The resolution was adopted by the Council, 

Retiring Home Mtn.b; 

At this stage the Piesi<lent, of the ('ouneil aniitmnced to the House that wilbiii a 
Jortnight the. Maharaja of ]\fahmudabad was leliin lil^hiTlg charge of fiie cdliee of Home 
y ember, an office lie liao held since the iiiaugurat i«>n the Iteformed Couneil. Beioie 
taking his seat tlie I’lesidint paid a glowing tribu:** to the. fcri\ ices rentlered to the 
J'Kivince by the Maliaraja as a Mendier (d the Exeeutive ^’oune.il. 

The armoniicemeiit of the I’jesidi lit was fo.mvM <l t y vah dictoiy spn ehi s liom evny 
(juarter of the House. 

The ('ouncil cc-ncluded tie, last dav of ds wtuiir session am: .'.»:lou;md till 
January, l‘J26. 
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The August Session. 

Tbs first meeting of the August session of the Bengal Legislative Council was hcl'l 
on the 12tli August. Sir Evan Cotton, the President of the Council, presided. 

After the new members had taken the oath of allegiance, the President made refer- 
ence to the death of Sir Steuart Piayley, Mr. C. K. Das, and Sir Surentlranath Banerjoa. 

Keferring to Mr. C. K. Das and Sir Surendranath Banerjea Sir Kvan Cotton 
said: “ Leailers may be of many kinds, but one attribute which is -essential to success 
as a leader is a magnetic and commanding personality. This quality was possessed in 
the fullest degree by the two great men whose <leath we are deploring. Mr. Das had 
been a member since 1*J21, and the t.-ouncil Chamber will seem a very different place 
without him. To me he always conveyed the picture of a great iioman Senator, 
and I used to sit and watch with admiration the consummate skill with which 
he led his party. Of Sir Surrndranath, we can truly say tiiat, during his long 
life of 78 years, he stood for the whole hittory of politics in liengal. He had a long 
tenure of office in the Bengal tlouncii, and whs one of the first Ministers under the 
Keforras Act, The *do(iuenc'* ol these two great men was not alike, but there is not one of 
ua who will not miss the silvej^V tongue of Sir Suieiulraiialh, ami the cairn compelling 
voice of' Mr. Dae. 

The only other iicii; was ilie ••iectioii of tlie President. Out of three candidates 
Kumar tihibsekhareswar Koy secured the largest number of votes. 

Next day, the 13TH AUGUST ’-^uiriar Shibsek hares war Boy, the lirst elected Presi- 
<lcnt of the liimgal Legislative Cciuncil piesiiled over tlir discussions of tho Council, 
his election liaving been approved by the Ooveruor, After taking his scat, Kuinrir 
IShibsckbareswar paid an cloiiucnt tribute to Sir Evan Cott<ui, the retiring I’resideiit. 

The Howrah Bridge Bill. 

The Legislative business consisted of the reffreuec of Ibe Howrah r.ridgo. Bill to a 
Select Committee of 24 members, and the inti eduction and passing vi the Bengal High- 
ways Bill. 

Mr. T. EMERSON, in moving t'nat tiu* H(»wrah Bridge Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, said that at. tlie August session of l‘.>24 a Select Committee was appointed by 
the votes of that (.'-oumnl, but, as a result- of a subseiim-nt motion that the Poll should 
be circulated for the purpoM^ of eliciting opinions, tlic appointment ol the Select. Coimniltee 
fell through. It was for that reason tiiat a fresh Committee was proposcii to be appoinied 
at. tliat session. The jcsiilt of the ciicuiaiion of the Bill for tlie purpose of iheitiiig 
opinions had lieeti to ^how that tlie weight of opinion gt'neral.’y w.as against t lie eypense 
that wouJii be incurred in eonst 1 net ing a permanent britlge for which purpose that Bill 
was originally lrame<l. 'i he Poll, howevei, aiimittcd of mod iti cat ions in its ta.vatioii 
clauses, so as to providi- lor a senii-permaiieiit bridge, if such a type, was preferred by 
the Council oil account of its Mualler cOt-r. (Emitting Irom coTi>ideiali{)ii bridg'-s of the 
pier and girders lyp<‘, as iliey were CvUisincrod inadvisable, on account of the. risk to tin* 
Fort owing to the possible elTect of tin* }»iers on tise course of the river and iis tides, 
there wmc three main types oi bridge wliich were considered suil.-ibh* ier t I.eir purpose : 
lirst, a cantilever bridge, I he cost of which would be Bs 32 lakhs per annum spn ail ov r 
00 ycirs ; sreond, a turn lioatiiig bridge, wbicli wou.il cost with iis api'U aches 
Bs. 114 lakhs per annum for 40 years; ainl, ihiidly, an inqiroved and widei single lioaling 
bridge on the pnsent site, t lie cost of which was estimated to be 11?.. la lakiiS per annum 
for 1 0 years. 

Continuing, Mr. Emerson sah! tlie linanee clans** of tlie Bill piovided f«-r raishig 
by taxation the amount, required to meet the Joan charges for tiiC capita. e.>i of a 
permanent bridge of tlie canliiever type as ucommciulid by the fommittee oi Eugineeis. 
If the construct ion of such a bridge were uialeitakeii, the CoveinineuT oi liidi.t wou.d 
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conBent to the taxation specified in clanse 8, sub- clauses 3, 4, and 5. If, on the other 
hand, a bridge of a semi-permanent type were to be constructed, such as a fioating 
bridge, taxation under those sub-clauses would have to be omitted from the Bill, 
Though adhering to the opinion that the need of Calcutta could be met adequately only 
by the provisions of a permanent bridge, the Government, in view of the great weight of 
opinion opposed to the expense that would be involved in its construction, were prepared 
to accept the Councirs decision as to the cost that should be incurred in constructing 
the new bridge. It would be the duty of the Select Committee to consider all the opinions 
that have been elicited by the circulation of the Bill, and to give full weight to such 
opinions in making their recommendations to the Council. 

Dacca University Bill 

Sir Abdur Rahim then introduced a Bill further to amend the Dacca University Bill. 
There were several amendments, which were being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

On iht J 4TH AUGUST iha Dacca University Amendment Bill was passed. Both 
the amendments moved by Swarajists, one urging the circulation of the Bill, and the 
other referring it to a yclcct Committee, were defeated by 16 votes. The Bill aimed at 
making statutory the provision of Its. 6 lakhs, which the Council granted for the last 
live years. The Bill was passed without opposition. 

There was a lively discussion on the supplementary demand made by Sir Hugh 
iStophenson of Rs. 14,000 for expenditure under ‘‘ Band Kstabiishment of the Governor." 

Hugh explained that in the last year’s Budget, the original demand for this purpose of 
Rs. 80,000 was reduced to Rs. 34,250. It was impossible to maintain a line orchestra 
with that amount. Several amendments refusing the demand were negatived, and the 
demand was ultimately granted, after which the Council adjourned. 

On tlic J9TH AUGUST the Council carried three resolutions without opposition 
from tlic Government. 

The first resolution was for a grant of 30 lakhs to the Calcutta University Post 
Graduate Department, The Government did not oppose it, but wanted time to examine 
1 he demand. The resolution passed unanimously. 

The second resolutiou recommended the removal of the sex dis(iuahfication from the 
r'lectonil roils. This resolution was opposed by some of the Mahomedan and orthodox 
Hindu members. It was carried by 54 votes against 38. 

Tlie tliircl resolution asked the Bengal Government to communicate to the India 
Government that tlie Bengal Council were in favour of the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal. 

The Goverument wanted time to ascertain the views of the Assam Government on the 
subject, but the resolution was carried, unopposed. 

Removal of Bex-disqual ill cation. 

Ladies invaded the public galleries of the Council Hall in anticipation of a lively 
debate on the question of tlic enfranchisement of women, Mrs. Sarala Devi Cbaudhuraui 
and Miss Ganguly made the women’s demonstration inside the Chamber a success and 
: soil’ presence immensely influenced the votes. * 

The (juestion was left to be decided by a free vote. The Swaraj Party also adopted 
till- same attitude. Mr. Nurul Hu(i announced that the Swaraj Party had no mandate on 
1 ..e resolution and that the question was loft to a free vote. This announcement caused 
widespreail disappointment among tlie ladies in the galleries, who Lad expected the solid 
votes of the Swarajists in tlieir favour. 

Klociueul speeches were made by Dr. Moreno, Mr. F. E. James. Mr. Uraesh Chandra 
l.ose, ami Dr. Moliini Das and Mr. Nirmai (’haudra Chander in favour of the enfranchisc- 
rneut of women. 

Dr. MtfRENO, who moved the motion for removing the sex-disqiialilicalion said, 

! ombay and Mailras bad enfranchised women. Why should women in Bengal alone 
I not ciiirancliihed '/ He could not understand what insurmountable difficulties there 
\vere in the way of the enfranchisement of women. 

Mr. Ghazuavi, an ex-Minister, opposing the resolution, read a long manusoript speech. 

Mr. Umesli Chandra Bose (Swarajist) i;i a powerful speech supported the icsolution. 

lilr. 1'. K. James warnevl that theie was no rational jirinciple in disqualifying a large 
s'Ctioii of the community from the franchise, Itwasthcfuudamentairightofwomen- 
I i; izeiis to participate ill hgisiaton. Europeans had no right to oppose the resolution as 
l icir wonen had earned that right. 

Dr. Mohini Das, wanted to know how they could refuse to grant women their just 
; gilts ami at the same lime ilemaud »Swaraj. 
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Mr. Nirmal Chandra Chunder said, ** You are refusing women the right to serve the 
country. You ask women to come to the Congress, to come to the Liberal Federation, and 
to come to the dwarajist meetings. Can you refuse them permission to come to the 
elections ?*' 

The resolution granting franchise to women was passed by 61, against 38 votes. 

Swarajists and Ministers* Salaries. 

On the 20TH AUGUST House transacted Government business. Supplementary 
grants, most of wluon were not granted by the Council at the last Budget discussion, 
were preseiitetl. A large number of motions tor reduction or refusal were proposed in 
resp' Dt of it demand ot Us. 3,8^,1163 for Education. There were altogether 12 demands 
tor the grant, and most of them were carried without serious opposition. In iO demands, 
ex *i*ptiug grants under roiice and E iucatioii, there were 124 moiious for either refusal 
or reduction, but only eight were moved. 

The I'lesideuL announced that the (iovernor was not prepared to grant an extra day 
lor nun-otiiciai bu-iiiiess aioue, but as an extra day was requireo fur Guveruiueut business 
lie allotted Friday the 2ist for that purpose, and at the end of the Government bu&iueas 
nou-otlieial business would as a special concession In; taken. 

'J'aking advantage of this announcement the Swarajist pairy, who were responsible for 
most of llic ameiiUmeuts, rlecidod to endeavour to linish lue odiciai business on tins day, so 
that no uou-oiricial business could come before this session of the Council and the resolution 
granting saaiiies to the four Ministers for their actual period of work wouid be ieff 
uum(»ved. At the end of the business, however, the I'resuicut aunouncetl that the Governor 
wouid allow the Council to meet next day for the irausactiou of nou-othciai business. 

The Council, without a division, granted a total sum of iis. 1 1,51,763 as supplementary 
grants. In inis svission tlic total supplementary grants agreed to amouuteil to its. 12,83,636. 

On the 21 ST AUGUST throe non-ofliciai resolutions were discussed and the Govern- 
ment opposed ail ul them. 

The liist ivfco.uuou oemimdcil the appointment of a Committee to revise the Bengal 
Local Sclf-Goverumcut Act and the Bengal Village 8cil-Govcrnmeuc Act. It was carried. 

The second resolution, moved by Mr. F. E. James and supported by Mr. J. Campbell 
Forester, urged the exemption of theatres and cinemas from liability to pay the Amuse- 
ments Tax. The Government opposed the motion on toe ground of nuaucial loss. The 
resolution was sup{)orted by Swarajists and carried by 65 votes against 27, 

Motion for I’roduction of imprisoned m.l.c.s. 

The third resolution urged that Babu Anii Barau Bay and Babu Satyendra Chandra 
Mitra, two Bengal Ordiuaucn prisoners, who have been returned to the Council from the 
Bankura and Noakhaii constituencies, respectively, be brought up lor taking the oath of 
allegiance, at tlie next session of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Deputy I’residcnt, Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, in supporting the resolution said ; — 

“ 1 do not know from which point of view 1 could best support it. But I feel 
I would have ample grounds for doing so from any reasonable point of view. Firstly, 
I would do so bccattse we know iliat there is absolutely no juslilieaiiou for their 
incarceration. They were the heart and soul, the spirit and lire of the iSv\aiai Movement. 
Justilicatiou there was because their presence inspired and their sclf-saerihcc enthused, 
but of the charges that have been levelled against them, they are absolutely innocent. 

X know that our voice and our testimony, nay the voice and teslimony of the great 
tribune of the people, is as naught, compared with the inspired reports of the lowest spy, 
but 1 do hereby give my teslimony and 1 speak for all others who knew them, that Incy 
were blameless or the infamous charges on which they were arrested. Becondiy, 1 would 
support the resolution on all the rational grounds advanced so ably by Mr. 8. C. Basu. 
if you have given them the right to stand, the right to be elected, you must give them 
the right to attend. Thirdly, 1 wouid support the resolution because 1 want to see them. 
Wlien the tigure of batyeudrunath Mitra rises before me, so gentle, so kind, and yet, so 
brave, 1 feel a tierce indignation at the injuDtice that has conilemned him to a Icion'a 
cell. I want to see them, to Ciasp them by the hand. 1 want to cougruiuiate them. 
Gn the glory of maityraoin they have attained. 1 want to be inspired by their presence 
if it is in me to be inspired. 1 know tiie Goverumeul is afraid of demonstration. The 
whole of Bengal will Hock 10 pay its homage to its leaders, who have suffered lor its sake 
and we sbaii pay to them the homage of a Buffering people lor its suffering heroes." 

The resolution was declared carried. Moulvi Nurui Huq Clioudiiaii demanded a 
division which was granted, 54 members voted for the motion and 24 against it. 

The Council was then prorogued. 

3»(a) 
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The December Session 

Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill. 

The cold wraflier HCbbiou of the Bengal Legifilative Council met on the 3RD DECEM- 
BER. Kumar ShibBckharcbwar Boy, I'lehidenf, took the chair. 

After withdrawing Ihc Bengal Local Stlf-Goveinment Bill, the Maharaja of KADI A 
introduced tl»c Beiiual Tmaiiey Act Amendment Bill. lie eaiii that oetailb relating to 
the advantagiti to be tltnved by unants including rights to trees, gieater facility for the 
payment of lent, abolition of the haiiasing t-ystem ol the italisatioiis of rent by distraiut, 
the commutation of pjoduce unt, alt-o the mlvuntages reiUting to landlords namely, 
facilities for the Kalisatiou ol lent, and other matteis wcie dealt wit h in the statement 
of objects and reasons. The position of the Government was that they liad accept id 
the nectssity of a change in the law relating to certain matters afl'i cl ing the relai ions 
of landloids and i-nants. They thought that the pioposals made hy the Committee \\li:ch 
coijbidereil thosi* relations were an honest attempt to solve tliu difficult problem. The i;i.l 
was referred to a select committee. 

On the 4TH DECEMBER Government sustained three consecutive di feats without 
much discussion . 

The Maharaja of Kailia asked leave to intioduce the liengal Municipal Bill, but 
leave was denied, lift voting for and ftO against. 

The Council next passed the Food Adulteration Bill, validating tin* giant by the 
(■hairman of the Municipality ol sanction to prosecute. 

Sir Hugh Stephenson moved a resolution asking the Goveinmenl of India to ali-lJ.-in 
from taking miasuies for the inclusion of Sylhet in the Bengal i'resideney on linai.ciai 
piouiids. The lesoluiion was negatived by (»•! voles against 4ft. 

Mr. J. Donald movi d a resolution urging the Governnieiit to contribute tovvariis tl.e 
cost of the Bally Bailway. He said iliatthisbchemeofabndgeovci theHughMKiver 
near Bally was tanctioin-d ten yeaip ago but vas not exrcuteil owing to the War. The 
people of Bally wanted the piovisioii ol loadways for ordinary traffic, and to meet this 
cost he was asking the Goveninient to contribute. This biidge had nothing to do with 
the Howrah Biidgc. This motion was also negatived, 41 voting for and ft2 against it. 

Treatment of I’clitical^Dctenues, 

On the 67H DECEMBER the Government was defeated by eight votes in a n.oi um 
for Ific adjournment of the House. 

Mr. .1. K Sp:iK GCPTA, leader of the Swaraj I’arty, moved tlic adjournment to o.s- 
euBs the recent lr< atrnent ol poutieai prisoneis, as evidenci d by the trunslcr on the ‘J2iui 
November last of jiOlitical priBoneis Jogesh Chunder Ghose, Sainarendra Sen and SantOi-h 
Kumar Dull liom J’.eihampore jail to Hazaribagh jail witfiout proper cioihiiig or without 
giving them any notice to make })i()vision lor their jouriuy. On tlic niglit of the ^lii.d 
November those prisoners received a ehit from the Jail Superintendent that they weic 
wanted in the office. At that time they had no clothes on the upper part of tl.i* hooy 
as they were taking i-xereise. They were compelled to undertake the journey that 
evening without any warm clothes. He questioned whether the Ordinance was being 
administered in the spirit and according to the letter of the law. Was there any justi- 
fication for nut allowing those prisoiu-rs to get t lieir clothes from their ccllB ? It eould 
only be justitied it there was a desire to mill their lualtli, so that when they came out. 
they would not be able to allow the onlinary avocations of life. 

Sir Hugh STEI'HENSON, r( jijying, said there had always been considerable difficulty 
in dealing with detenucs at Berhampore. lii the last few mouths the stale et indiscipline 
bad been particularly bad, and tlie jail officers bad been threatened with assault. TIjc 
G overnment issued orders for the transfer of four dcieuues and asked the I’oiiec l^uperin- 
tendeut to see orders served on the four offeudeis. In view of the attitude of the 
cetenuefa and jirevious incidents, it was conskJeretf advisable to auange for transfer 
without, warning tfie detuiues. The Assistant Kolicc bup«*iinteiulenL went to the. jail 
at siz in the evening to serve orders on the four deteiines. He was iiiloimed that one 
was unable to travel. The otlier thne came, to the jail gate and wen; told that 
they were tjansferred to Hazaribagh and they would have to go that night. The detenues 
declined to receive orders, on the ground tliat they had no waim clothes. At that time 
the detenufs bad waim coats, woollen shiits, woollen socks, rugs and sweaters and the 
Civil Surgeon, who was the Jail Superintendent, certified that the warm clothes they 
Lad were ample for the journey. 
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The Jail Superintendent then sent the warders to the detenucb’ cells to collect their 
clothing, but they were not allowed to do BO and were abused. Other deteiiues by that 
time crowded in the yard opposite the gate and shouted instructions to the three 
detenues to resist to the end and tnrow oil all their clothing. They had on their todies 
warm shirts and chudders which they passed through the window to the other detenues 
in the yard. They were then only clothed in dhotics. The Tolice Supeiinteudent 
then sent lor lour hospital blankets and lour sheets lor each ol the detciiueF. They 
refused to eat any lood, and the police had to lift them into the carr.age. The same 
performance was repeated at lierhrampore station, and they had to be lilted out ot the 
carriage and put in a reserved compartment. There was no iustiiicatiou lor legarding 
that incident as a piece of unwariantable zoolum on the part ol (rovernmeut or the police. 

The motion was discusseil for two hours, the European ami some Mahomecian membcis 
supporting the Government, the tSwaraphts and Natioiialisls bupportiug tlie motion. 

The motion was passed by 58 votes to 50. 

MinisteiV Halaiji-s Granteii 

On the lOTH DECEMBER Mr. J‘. N. GUilA moved that salaries lor the actual 
period ol work be given to all the lour Ministers who were appoiiilftl by His Excellency.^ 
and who had to resign owiug to the total rdut-al of their salaries by the Council. 

The statement made by Mr. ,1. M. SEN GI’FTa, giving reasons lor not voting 
against the resolution, moved in the Council, lor salaries to the lour Minisieih lor tlji? 
actual period they had woiked, was not syinpai.lieucal.y received hy ilie Naiiuaulisis, who 
iiad, on three previous occasions, voted with the Swaiuiists in opposing similar lesoiuiions. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta explained the position ot the Swaraj J'arty. He said when 
the party voted against the Ministeis’ salaries ami tiirew* ilieni out, on ilnee occa* 
biouB, during the liletiuic of the present (’ouncii, they made it peitectiy clear that, 
liiey \vere not actuated iiy peisonal considerations. Tin* volts were against Dyarchy. 
He desired to repeal ihat whether it be Mau.vi A K. J?'a/,iUi lluq, .Mr. Surnulranai li 
Muliick, Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi or the ilaja ol Santosh, tuey were not prepartd to 
support them as Ministers, be they ILindus or Mahomedans. They were not prepared 
to support the Dyarchical lorm ol Government, with Ministers ami Executive Counciiiois, 
the former being merely tools in the hands ot the latter. The issue bcloie them was 
not to be conlounded with tlic issue ol the continuance ol Dyareiiy. The two ifsues weie 
distinct and sepaiate. He wished to make it peilVciiy ci«ai itiat, il any demand loi 
Ministers’ salaries was biouglit ioi ward, lor cairying on the present dyaicmcai system 
of Goveruraeiit, they wouid oppose it, whatever the coustituiiou of tlie Ministry might 
be. On this resolution for iiuyiueiii of buck salaries, as the party had 110 personal bias, 
or vindictiveness, against t he gentlemen concerned tluy w'ouid vote for it. Their light 
was against dyaichy, continued Mr. Sen Gupta, and until the constitution ot the Govern- 
ment was so alteied as to be acceptable to the people ot Imila, their rcprcscntalives woukl 
refuse to accept or work it ; but they were not willing to act in any way which might 
be construed as an act against particular imiivkluuis. 

The position, concluded Mr. Sen Gupta, iiad been made perfectly clear by the 
mover of the resolution, who admitted that the Ministers were wrong constilu'.iouaily, 
in continuing in cilice, even alter tlieir salaries were refused. The position that the 
Swaraj I’arty took up should be no encouragement to the Government to appoint Ministeio, 
who had no majority in the House and whose salaries were bound to be rejected, in the 
hope that, after they had woiked as Ministers the House would be lenient and pass their 
eaiaricB later on. 

Nationalist opposition. 

Mr. Manmatha Nath RaV (Nationalist) did not see how having voted against 
dyarchy, they could vote for the pay of the principal actors brought into existence 
by dyarchy. 

Mr. Akhil Clmuder DATTA (Nationalist) said the present motion had nut raised 
any fresh issue. There was no justiticatiou for setting aside their previous decision. 
There was no use disguising the fact that, both pciborial and communal considerations 
hud clouded the real issue. To say that the Ministcib’ salaiics were relused out of 
communal bias was a perversion ol truth, it had been stated that reason dictated 
their voting against the motion, but sympathy and sentiment impelled otherwise. As 
leprc'seutatives of the people it was not open to them to be charilabh' at the cost of tlie 
taxpayer, if they did so, the speaker warned Jiis Iriends, the ptople would bring a 
chaige of breach of tiusl at their door. They were opposed to dyareiiy and the Minisieis 
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who worked for dyarchy. By paying the Ministers’ salaries for a certain period they 
would become a part of dyarchy, so far as that period was concerned. 

Mr. Bejoy Kristo BOSIil, Swarajist, said that he opposed the resolution on principle, 
but in obedience to party discipline he could not vote against it. He would be failing 
in his duty if be did not point the hollowness of the motion. One of the Ministers for 
whom their sympathy was wantetl had last year said he would work without salary. 

Two of the ex- Ministers, the Kaja of riantosh and Nawab Nawabali Chowdhury, 
refused to accept the salaries. The resolution was carried. 

On tiie 12TH DECEMBER^ the last day of the December Session, Mr. Daud moved a 
lesolutiou urging the Government to take early steps to move the proper authorities to 
amend lluJo 111 of the Bengal Electoral Kules, with a view to remove the present disability 
of the labouring classes to send their own elected rcprescntaiivcs by granting special 
ciPCtoral franchise to them. The resolution was carried. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act, 

llai Harendranath CHAUDIIUlU (Nationalist) moved that immediate steps be taken to 
repeal the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1H26, He gave the following reasons 
in support of his motion : — 

(1) It was a barbarous legislation, unknown in any civilised and self-governing 
country. 

(2) It was an emergency measure, but at present no emeigency existed. 

(3) The Act had become an engine of oppression. 

(4) It was a measure to terrorise all people who were not in the good books of the 
all-powerful I’olice, controlled by an irresponsible executive. 

(5) Prisoners under this Act served long terms of imprisonment without trial. 

(0) The* Act had utterly failed to achieve its purpose. 

(7) In January last, Sir Alexander Muddiman had said that it would be kept only 
hO ioiig as public interest demanded and not a day longer. 

I^Ir. J. M. SEN GUPTA said that the Government adopted the measure without 
.’ftckiing the root cause of discontent, which was the desire for freedom. In attempting 
to stop that desire, the Government was following the Government of llussia and the 
British Governraeut in Ireland, and he predicted that the same fate would overtake t Ik* 
India Guverntnent. As regards the administration of the Act, Mr. Sen Gupta said that in 
.hiiiuary last, Mr. Satyendranath Mittcr, a member of the Jjegislativc Council and M i. 
Subasli Chandra Bose, Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta ('orporation who had been 
arrested under the Act, were transferred troni Berhamporc to Marulalay Jail. They were 
brought down to Calcutta on their way, and ilctaincd one night in the dirty Police lock- 
i p meant for drunkards and loafers. That was certainly not justified under the Aet. 

Ill Mr. Sen Gupta’s opinion, the reasons why they and other ])risoners were kept in 
an unhealthy place at Mandalay was that they should contract diseases. Some uf them 
were sulTering from insomnia, diabates and other disease. The .fail Superintendent 
behaved in such a luauuer that there was hunger-stike. Mi'. Ben Gupta kuew that hia 
was a cry in the wilderness, but he warned the authorities that they would not be able 
to stop the people from gaining their freedom. The Government would go the way of the 
Brilibh administration in Ireland, if they opposed the onward march of the people. 

Sir Hugh STEPHENSON, in reply, said that, in spite of the tortures and inhu- 
manities in jail, the dctenu<?s pref(ur<*d jail to Bengal villages. He said the Government had 
no intention to stop the desire for freedom by force. The Government only said it was a 
mistaken inethud to try to attain freedom by terrorism. The reason why the detenues were 
1 iinsferred to Mandalay was that it was desirable that there should be complete isolation. 
'Die Government had, in their possession, proofs of communication between the prisoners 
inside the jail and terrorists. Biuce the Act was passed 15 arrests had been made under it. 
Tne reason for dotaiiiing tiie prisoners was that the conspiracy still existed. There still 
< xisied a party intent upon violence. If the Act were repealed, there was every reason 
believe that the main conspiracy would swing back to the cult of terrorism. 

The resolution was carried, 55 voting for ami 35 against. 

The Council adjourned sine die. 
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Budget for 1925 -1926. 

The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council met at Patna on the 13TH FEBRUARY 
1925 when the Hon. Mr. Sacbchuiananda Sinha (Finance BAembcr), in introducing the 
Budget, said : — 

The estimates for the current- financial year, as passed last March, anticipated an 
opening balance of Rs. 1,69,68,000, including Rs. 32,39,000 in the Famine Insurance 
Fund, which we can only draw upon for actual relief operations, protective irrigation 
works, or other works for the prevention of famine, or the grant of loans to agriculturists 
under the Agriculturists Loans Act or for relief purposes. The remainder Rs. 1,37,29,000 
represented the balance which could be utilised, if necessary, for more general purposes. 
When the accounts for 1923-24, were closed the actual opening balance for the year 
now current proved to be Rs, 6,26,000 in excess of the estimate or Rs. 1,76,93,000 in alL 
According to the latest figures available on revised estimates show a revenue of 
of Rs. 5,31,48,000, ora shortage of Rs. 2,94,000, anil under the head of expenditure from 
revenue an increase of Rs. 6,09,000; while our total receipts arc Rs. 2,93,000 in excess, 
and our total expenditure is Rs. 12,55,000 in excess. The net result is that, after allowing 
for the* increase, to wliich I have already referred over our budgeted opening balance, 
our closing balance is expected to be Rs, 1,85.81,000 or Rs. 3,37,000 below the estimate. 

The total closing balance, now estimated at Rs. 1,85,81,000 includes, Rs. 89,89,000 
of Famine Insurance Fund money, leaving an ordinary balance of Rs. 1,45,92,000. 
Our estimates for the coming year assume a revenue of Rs. 5,43,88,000 and total 
receipts of Hs. 5,71,49,000. On the expenditure side, exclusive of new schemes, the 
expenditure charged to revenue is Rs. 6,20,98.000 and the capital expenditure Rs. 18.08,000 
or a total expenditure of Ks. 5,39,06,000, leaving a surplus of Rs. 32,43,000. Of this 
latter amount, however, Rs. 14,99,000 appertains to the Famine Insurance Fund, and 
the net surplus, tlicreforo, available for general expenditure is thus reduced to 
Rs. 17,53,000. 

New Schemes. 

I now turn to the provision for new schemes in the budget. It is impossible to 
propose at present any reduction of taxation, which, if carried out, would seriously 
affect for the worse Uie. nation-building ilrpartuients. On the contrary, in future years, 
if locsil bodies do not raise their own tax.ation for development, purposes, and the preseiil 
tendency continues of expecting Government to bear all the burden of expansion, we 
shall obviously eirhor have to call a halt or seek after now sources of revenue. Now our 
ordinary balance is estfniate.J at Rs. 1,45,92,000 at the end of the current year. At the 
beginning of this year il was lis. 1,43,33.000 and at the beginning of 1922-23 it stood 
at Ks. 84,77,000. Thus, by a conservalive policy <*f liusbanding our resources, we have 
raised that balance by Rs. 01,15,000 in three years. In the circumstances, we felt fully 
juslilied in taking ilie view tiiuf tliere was now no good reasons lor striving deliberately 
after furtluir accumulations at the expense of ]»osr.poning indetiniteJy a number of sound 
schemes for ll.c bejui'u, of tiie tjix-payer. We accoidingiy* obtained the approval of the 
(xoverument ot India to draw, if nccssary, on oar total balance to the extent of 
Its. :n\l0,000 whicli means Us. 1,5 !:ik!is fiom tiur ordinary baianc**, so ti-at we may be 
abl“ to spend lids aniouiit on useful projects, Aildiiig tiii.s Ks. 15 lakks fiom the ordinary 
balance, tlie total aiiutunt avaiiabie lor new scin.nu' s in the oudgi't amounts !<- 
R.'=. 52,.53,tiUU— a truly i;ii _'«■ amount ol more than hail' a croi-'. Tisis sunt ha.- bet.’ii 
ilistributifd between liie i.esrived and the ^rall^f.■l•led sides (e.xciuding Angui) as 
follows : — 

Ri-curring Non-recurring Total 

Reservi.'d 99,000 6,03,000 7,Ol\000 

Transfeired 13,18,000 31,27,000 44,75.000 

39 
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A sum of Bb. 3,09,000 Koes to the police of which Be. 2,01,000 is for buildingB for 
bousing the force better and Bs. 74,000 is tu supplement the storeB of clothing. We 
have provided a further recurring grant of Bb. 6 half la bhti for primary education and 
Bb. one and half lakliB non-recurring, towards buildixigH for primary Bchools ; alto Be. 
5,30,000 for land acquieition for the long deferred University project. Under Medical, the 
non-recurring grant of Bs. 3 lakhB for building new dispensarieB has been raised to Bb. 4 
JakhB, and the recurring grant for medical relief from Bb. 2 lakhe to Bb. 3 lakhs. Under 
Public Health we have for the next year made a special addition of Bs. 3 half lakhs to 
the annual grant of Bs. 45,000 for rural water supply in order to enable a determined 
attempt to get ahead with this very necessary and beneficial reform. Under ludustrieB 
we have provided Bs. 85,000 for a demonstration match factory at Patna and a generous 
sum of Bs. 5 lakhs for loans under the State Aid to Industries Act. Under Civil Works 
we have included two items of Bs. 40,000 each towards two much needed bridges over 
the Bhargovi and Burabalang rivers ib the Puri and Balasore districts, respectively. 

After the Finance Member’s statement the different beads of the Budget were intro- 
duced by members in charge of departments. 

Bettiah Court of Wards. 

On the 18TH FEBBUABY, discussion was resumed of the nou-o£Qcial resolution that 
a Committee be constituted to enquire into the working of the Court of Wards, 
Bettiah Estate, with sptcial reference to the strained relation between the Court of 
Wards and the Bettiah Municipality. His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler was present 
in the distinguished Visitors* Gallery for part of the proceetlings. 

Mr. Hari iShanker 8inha supported the resolution. 

Mr. Morrison opposed the resolution on the ground that no case bad been made 
out for the appointment of a Jommittee of Enquiry and it was not the proper remedy 
to apply in this connection. 

Mr. Foley in lii^ Hp(;(ch dealt with each specific allegation and said that the blame 
attached to the management of the Bettiah Court of Wards. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab/tula Ashrafuddin Ahmed opposed the resolution observing 
that it was not the lunctiou of the Legislative Council to interfere with executive 
administration and tiie proper remedy for the injuries alleged to have been done to some 
Congress workers and Municipal Commissioners was to go to the law courts and demand 
redress of their alleged grievances. He concluded “ Here is a sad spectacle of bwarajist 
municipality giving evidence of a spirit of intolerance which is so much opposed to 
their lofty notions and ideas of democratic government.” 

Mr. Sri Narayaii Sahny supporting the resolution, observed that the right of the 
Legislative Council to enquire into the conduct of a subordinate officer was unquestioned 
and he urged the necessity of an enquiry. 

Mr. Madan o pposed the resolution on constitutional grounds and said that it was 
not right to be guided by irresponsible allegations made by two or three members ol 
the Council. 

Mr. Hammond, Chief Secretary, said that the debate bad at least served the useful 
pnrposc of presenting before them an illuminating example of what a Swarajist Council 
would be in the days when Swaraj government came. He then dealt with each specilic 
allegation made against the management of the Bettiah Court of Wauls and showed 
that they were entirely untrue and unfounded. As to the mover’s remark that Mr. Gandhi 
was a very shrewd man, the Chief Secretary said that he agreed with him. He had had 
the pleasure of working with Mr. Gandhi. He had come under his influence, be had 
realised his magnetism and his unsfJfishnesH, and in one matter he was utterly at one 
with him. He was all for charkha spinning. They bad a proverb in England which 
«aid : “ Batan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do” and Mr. Gandhi thought 
that if the men who followed him were not occupied in spinnings they would get into 
mischief. The speaker continued : ” So let them luin to charkha, let tliem make as 
much khaddar as they can and sell it as cheaply as thry can, but do not let them come 
into these Councils and spin their foolish and ridiculous yarns, which they do not believe 
themselves and which they know the Council will not belkve.” (Cheers) 

Sir Hugh McPherson then replied on the debate and refuted certain mis-statements 
and allegations made against the management of the Court of Wards, Bettiah. He 
reiterated that the Council was not concerned with details of administration. in 
conclusion he hoped that the Municipal Commissioners of Bettiah would show a change 
of heart and work in harmony with the management of the Court of Wards in carrying 
out projects of public utility. 

The resolution was rejected by the Council by 44 votes to 24. 
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The August Session. 

At the meeting of tlie Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council at Banchi on the 19TH 
AUGUST the only item of business before the House was the election of the President. 

Bai Bahadur Jyotish Chandra Bhattacharjee (nominated member representing the 
domiciled Bengali community) having withdrawn his candidature there were only two 
candidates, Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mahomed Noor and Bai Bahalur Dwarka Nath. 
Khan Bahadur lvhwa]a Mahomed Noor secured 53 votes, while Bai Bahadur Dwarka Nath 
secured only 28 votes. 

On the 20TH AUGUST Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mahomod Noor presided over the meet- 
ing of the Council, his election having been approved by the Governor. 

The President then announced the formation of a panel of chairmen for the current 
session consisting of Mr. Sri Naran Sahay, Babu Bam Narayan Misra, Mr. F. £. L. 
Morrison and Bai Bahadur P. G. Lall Choudhry. 

Supplementary Grants. 

Mr. B. A. Collins moved that a supplementary grant of Bs. 5,000 under Education 
(Boserved) for a secondary direct grant to non-Government European and Anglo-Indian 
schools, non-recurring, be assented to. The grant is the Government contribution towards 
the electric installation of St. Joseph’s Convent School, Baukipur. 

Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay (Swarajist) opposed the motion on the ground that it 
would mean preferential treatment to Anglo-Indian boys. 

Sir Hugh McPiierson refuted the assertion and said the Government was prepared 
to provide electric installation to Indian educational institutions by meeting two-thirds 
of the cost of any such scheme that miglit be proposed after they had examined it. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ('ollins then presented another supplementary grant of Rs. 74,1G5 under Civil 
Works tTransferred) for the actiuisition of a factory for the establishmf*nt of an agricultural 
farm. The site woulil be more conveniently situated than the Sepaya farm and the 
land and buildings could be purchascil for the amount of the grant. It was proposed to 
put forward a scheme for a buffalo breeding farm on the Sepaya site. 

Babu Jaleswar Paraad opposed the motion and stated that the Sepaya farm could 
adequately serve their purposes 

The motion was ultimately rejected by 54 to 20 votes. Other motions were agreed to 
and the (!)oancil adjourned till next day. 

On the 21ST AUGUST, the Council re-assembling, after interpellations the remaining 
eight motions for supplementary demands (or grants w'erc brought forward, and carrieci 
without opposition. 

Legislative business consisted of the Bihar and Orissa Mining S- ttlements (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1926, and the Chota Nagpur Rural Police (Amendment) Bill, 1925, 

B. & 0. Mining Settlements (Amend.) Bill. 

The Hon, Ganesh Uutta Singh, introducing the first-named Bill, said that it proposed 
to amend the Mining Settlements Act. in order to provide that the Jharia Mines Board of 
Health could keep the balances of its fund in any bank or branch bank used as a 
Government treasury. The motion was adopted. 

(^hota-Nagpnr Rural Police Amend. Bill. 

Sir Hugh McPherson, introducing the Chota Nagpur Rural F’olice (amendment) Bill, 
1925, said the Bill referred to the problem of dealing with crime in the coalfields. The 
mining area had become a liappy hunting ground for criminals, and it had long been 
plain that the ancient watch and ward system of rural India was here an anachronism. 
The remedy proposed in the Bill was to substitute for the existing chaukidars a constabu- 
lary force which would be disciplined under the Police Act, and to levy from the 
collieries concerned a contribution towards the extra cost, more or less equal to the amount 
which might be levied under the present Chota Nagpur Police Act. The remainder of the 
cost wouhl be provided from the public revenues. 

The member representing the Indian Mining Federation raised several points 
regarding the measure, and the Government expressed its willingness to refer the Bill' to 
a select committee. 

Mr. D. M. Madan (representing the industrial interests) opposed the measure, stating 
that it was most inopportune to levy a tax at the present time on the coal industry. 

The amendment for reference of the Bill to a select committee was linally carried 
without a division. 
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Supplementary Grants Refused. 

On the 26TH AUGUST four amendments to the Standing Orders of the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council were moved and referred to a Select Committee of the 
House to be formed later, and two supplementary demands for grants were discussed. 
Both were token demands, one for the construction of quarters for members of the 
Legislative Council at Ranchi (Doranda) and the other for the construction of a residence 
for the Chief-Secretary at Ranchi. 

These demands were brought forward by the Government to meet the demand for the 
proper accommodation of membiMs of JiCgisJaiive Council, as in the previous years the 
quarters proved insufficient for th« purpose. 

Sir Ilugh Mcl'horson, in asking the House to accept these demands, observed that the 
general conclusion arrived at by the Housing Committee, which met the day before was that 
they should build one set of <iuajters of a superior bungalow pattern at Ranchi . The 
present Chief Secretary’s House should also be taken over and utilised, partly for the 
Tcsidence of the I’lesident of the Council and partly lor a hostel or common loom for 
members ; also two blocks of quarters should be built for members, one on the lines of 
the existing R type quarters and others of the dak-bungalow type on the site on which 
the present Chief Secretary’s House stood, and which was very near tlie Secretariat. 
This would involve the cemstructiou of a new house for the (Jhief Secretaiy, which it was 
propos<‘d to build at Ranchi. 

The motion tor a supplementary grant for the construction of (luarters for members 
of the Council was rejected, as also*! he second token demand for the construction oi a 
residence for the Chief Secretary. 

Irrigation V'acilities. 

On the 27TH AUGUST the t ouucil reassembled to discuss non-official resolutions w'hich 
we.rc purely of locai interest. 

Kumar Rajivaranjan Prasad Sinha moved a resolution urging the construction of an 
irrigation canal from some suitable nv*T in the Bhabua sub-division in the district of 
HhaiiAbad. 

The Hon. Mr. S. Siuha, for the Governmcin, stated that a scheme for irrigation facilitii s 
to that part had been under the consideration of the Government for sometime past. The 
cost of a tentative scheme regarding a reservoir in that area was estimated at about. 
Rs. 21 lakhs. If it were possible a provision lor it would be made in the lit xt Budget. 

The ri'solutioTi was ultimately adoyited by the (louncil. 

Another n-solution asking tor the introiluction of legislation with a view to requiring 
the previous approval of the Council to a revision of canal water rates was cairied in 
spite of Government opposition. 

Jiand Rent in Orissa. 

Mr. Jagabandhu Siuha moved that the rent on certain lands in (irissa be not enhanced. 
The mover said that the paying capacity of the tax-payer was not taken into account by 
fbe Government in adjusting rents. 

Sir Hugh Mcl’heison lor the Government in opposing the motion said that Oriya 
ryots had been sym pat liei icalJy ti rated by the Government and the assessments imposed 
were very moderate. There was no part of the I'jovince on which the Government had 
spent more for improving agriculture than Orissji. The n solution was ultimately negatived. 

Another rcseliitjon for fippointing Hindi and Uidu reporters to record the Verna- 
cuJar debates of the Council was carried. 

AUGUST 28TH was the last day of the anlunin session of the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council . 

In view of the sympathetic np!y of the Government Mr. Mabarak Ah withdrew' his 
lesolution rrgajding closing if j iiblic offices, couits and educational nistitutions for 
three successive clays after the 2'.)th of Ramzan (fasting month.) 

Another resolution moved by Mr. Rameshwar I’rashad fciingh demanding the repre- 
sentation of the Legislative Council and local bodies on the Text Book Commit tee lor 
Biixuajy and Sccondaiy Kciucatiou was adopted w’ilhout a division. 

. 7hi» ccmplfctcd the business of the session and the Council was prorogued. 
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Goveinoi's Opening Speech, 

Sir Montagu Butler, adrlif.Bsing the Central I’rovincefl Legislative Council on the 3RO 
AUGUST said that when he last addressed them he appealed to the Councillors for their co- 
operation, particularly in the direction of linanciiig nation-building projects. The ("ouncil, 
said His Excellency, met him more than half way by voting the greater part of the demands, 
and he recognised that a loaf was better than no bread, and that tnree-quarters was 
better still. His Excellency expressed his thanks in person, and said that his Govern- 
ment appreciated tliis change of attitude. 

After paying a tribute to the officers of His Government Sir Montagu narrated the 
steps taken by him after the last Council session. His Government withdrew tlje 
special instructions to the District Officers to take active steps to explain the action of 
the Council in refusing to vote supplies. As regards the holding of District Durbars, 
His Excellency assured them tliat he would not delegate this duty to any subordinate 
officer. 

After explaining the further steps taken by the Government to meet the wishes of 
the Council, Sir Montagu Butler said: “1 /jad hoped when the last session ended tvi 
lay before you once more a demand for the Ministers^ salaries, and 1 continued strong in 
this hope until recent events changed, for the time being, the political atmosphere. From 
the statements made publicly by the responsible leaders of the dominant party amongbt 
you as reported in the Ihcss it. has been made to appear that their present policy is to 
barncBB the political future of this Province to Bengal. Whether this is so or not, an 1 
whether, if it is so, the policy is a wise one in the interests of this Province, I am nf»*^ 
concerned to argue. It is for you yourselves to judge whether our Province has had so 
much political education in the past as to be able to afford to neglect, the present uppoi- 
lunity for gaining political experience. My duty is to face the present situation. 
Obviously, if you do not want, yourselves to administer the wide range of subjects include 1 
under the Transferred head, it is idle for me to ask you to vote salaries for the Ministers 
of your ow'ii choosing to hoUl the portfolios. At the sametime, 1 wish to make it clear 
inat the decision is yours, and not mine, and that the responsibility for the retanlatioa 
of the political progress of the Province is with you, and not me or my Government, We 
have settled, therefore^, to come to no decision on the ({uestion of presenting a demand for 
the Ministers' salaries until you have had a chance of consulting together and formulating 
final opinions, We are ready, nay anxious, to see you take up your responsibilities, and 
will pul forward a demand for salaries next Saturday, or some subsetiuent day in this 
session, provided we get a lead from you. To this I propose to invite the leaders of the 
dominant party amongst you to confer with me during the next few days in order to 
hear from them at first hand what are their wishes." 

Late Mr. C. K. Das. 

After the Governor’s address Mr. Tambe, the President, made a reference to the 
death of Mr. C. R. Das and was followed by Dr. Moonjc, Swarajist leader, Mr. S. M. 
Chitnavis, Liberal leader, and Sir Bertram Stauden on behalf of the Government. The 
(•ouDcil then proceeded with the interpellations, of which there were 274. 

Sir Bertram Standen next moved that in view of the remission by the Government 
of India of Rs. 9 lakhs out of the Provincial contribution some specified appropriations 
1)6 made and that supplementary demands be presented for the sums which can be spent 
0 ^ tbc specified objects in the current year. Excepting Rs. 25,000 for the construction 
and improvement of forest roail, the rest of the amount will be spent ©n the Transfcrretl 
Departments, such as education and medical relief. Over Rs. 4 half lakhs have been 
specified for the promotion of education out of which Rs. 6.5,000 will be given to the 
University Library and Rs. 1,. 50, 000 to the Science Collcgr hobtel and Rs. 1 half lakhs 
for three high schools in Bcrar, at BuJdana, Morsi and Basim. 

On the 6TH AUGUST only one important resolution was passed that an Advisory Board 
be constituted to advise the Government in the selection of Houorary Magistrates. On 
the 6th August 2d resolutions were on the paper, but so little interest was taken in the 
prooeedings that no less than 17 movers were absent and the majority of motions 
were withdrawn at once after a short explanation from the Government. Two were 
passed, one relating to an increase of the pay of Assistant Medical Officers and the other 
recommending an irrigation survey of Berar. 
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No Demand for Ministers. 

On the 7TH AUGUST Sir Bertram Standen, Revenue Member, announced that in 
pursuance of the undertaking given in his address to the Council on the 3rd 
August, the Governor invited Dr. Moonie, Mr. Raghaveiidra Rao and Mr, B. G. 
Khapaiile to confer with him. The meetings took place on the 5th and 6th August. 
Dr. Moonje and WIr, Raghavendra Rao were nnwilliug to accept office and Mr. B. G, 
Ivbapanle represented that the Berar section were not unwilling to accept, but did not 
think that a stable Ministry would result and so declined. In the circumstances no 
(iemand will be presented to-morrow for salaries for Ministers. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Swarajist, moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Municipalities Act, the object of which is to disqualify Honorary Magistrates from 
s'uiidiug for eliction, selection or nomination as members of a Municipal Committee. 
Another clause is intended to extend the disqualifying period of imprisonment from 
SIX months to live years. 

Sir M. V. Joshi, Home Member, opposed the Bill and pointed out that the dominant 
)>arly in tlie Council aimed by means of this Bill to keep out men who were inconvenient 
and embarrassing to them in their elections. He wanted specific instances of Honorary 
Magisl rates who had unduly influenced or otherwise interfered with elections before 
(Jiscjualiiyiug and distraiichising them. 

Oil the 8TII AUGUST after interpellations the President refened to the unexpected 
I'ealli of Sir Surentlra Nath Banerjee. Sir Bertram Standen, Mr. P. K. Ragbavendia Rao 
and Mr. S. M. Chitnavis associated themselves with an expression of grief and mentioned in 
hnef the achievements of the departed leader. Then the resolutions moved by Sir Bertram 
Standen regarding the appropriation of 9 lakhs regarding certain specific purpose was 
aecepicd. 

Mr. Kolhc moved an amcncimeiit that tlie provision for an extension of the central 
Musru ill at Nagpur be omitted. Sir Bertram op^iosed the amendment on the ground that 
money was required for good purpose. Mr. S. M. Chitnavis assured the house that the 
nmney was needeil. The amendment was put to vote and lost by 12 votes against 34 votes. 

An anieudrnciit stood in the name of Mr. D. E. H. Kane that instead of a grant 
f(ir the Cniversify Library of Ks. 66,000 the amount should be given for fhe introduction 
f.-f conqmlsory primary education. This was withdrawn. The grant was voted. 

Mr. 0, S. Gupta moved and Mr. Thakur Chliedilal seconded that grunt of Rs. 150,000 
10 the Science. Collage Hostel, Nagpur be reduced by Ks. 75,008. Mr. K. 11. Backel.t 
on.lHihalf of the Government opposed the motion on the ground that it was proposed 
to make it an entire and self-containe<i college which would leave pressure on 
tlie Morris Ilislop Colleges. The amendment was put to vote and lost. Anothei 
amendment of Mr. K. H. Beckett to increase the grant from 1 and a half lakhs to 
Rs. 164,000 was put to vote and dcclaiwi lost. The sum of Bs. 60,000 for the aiiie.i 
Anglo-Vernacular School in Berar and Ks. 40,000 for manual tiaiiiiiig in Berar were 
voted, Mr. G. S. Gupta proposed that the sum of Ks. 60,000 be added to appropriation of 
Rs. 1,60,000 proposed for three High Schools in licrai. Mr. K. 1‘. I’ande opposed the 
grant and referred to the injustice of the Sims Committee jcport which deprived th(‘ 
people of the Central Provinces of several advantages. After some more speeches in 
which there was gootl deal of w'rangliiig between claims of Berar and Central I’rovinces, 
the appropriation was put to vote and declared carrieif. 

The Council next discussed other supplementary grants covered by appropriation. 
There were 23 amendments to the resolution regarding the allocation of 3 lakhs 
remitted by the Government of India but ultimatidy after protracted and unin- 
teresting discussion lasting for 5 hours the House voted for all demands including 

extra demand of Us. 60,000 for one high school at Drug. Another demand of Rs. 
4,50,000 to be given to Nagpur Municipality as loan for imi-rovement of water dis- 
tribution system and extension of sewage farm was also passed without opposition. 

The Council next voted Rs. 2,60,000 under the head civil works transferred. 

At the close of the proceedings the presklent refered with regret the impending 
retirement of Sir Bertram Standen and enumerated his good qualities of head and heart 
especially his impartial services as leader of the house. Dr. B. S. Moonjc on behalf of 
his party reciprocated with the feeling. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bertram suitably replied and thanked the members of the house 
for their co-operation. Ho said he was really very much sorry to have his connection 
scyeroti from the province where he 'spent the best past of the life. The Council then 
aM-ijourned suie (be> 
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FORTIETH SESSION OF THE 


Indian National Congress 

CA WN PORE— 2 6 TH DECEMBER 192 5 
The Opening Day 

Tho 40t.h session of the Indian National ConfTreas commenced on tho 
2fith Di'cembor afternoon in a spacious pandal. Decorations were simple. 
Khtiddar was, as usual, extensively used. Poi'traits of Loaders on tho dais 
were those of Mahatma Gandhi, Lok. Tilak, Pt. Malaviya, Deshbandhu Das 
and rt. Motilab Oil paintings of Deshbandhu C. R. Das and Lok. Tilak 
wore prominently placed. Unlike other sessions mottos wore few and 
taken from quotations of pithy sayings of various leaders — “Bo Honest*’ — 
(Gandhi) “ End or Mend ” — (Deshbandhu) “Deeds not Words” — (Lajpatrai) 
“Homo Rule is our Birthright'* — (Tilak). The main motto in front of 
tho dais declared “Unity is Strength.” Dologatos and visitors began to pour 
ill from 12 noon. Lady delegates and visitors wore quite numerous. 

Great Confusion. 

At 1-30 a considerable stir was caused by Ajmerc-Merwara Delegates 
trying to force their way into tho pandal. They numl>ero(l about sixty and 
hold themselves entitled to attend the Congress in defiance of the Congress 
Subjects Committoo’s ruling invalidating their election. A largo number of 
voluiitocrs had to be collected to prevent tho onrush. Doors were barred 
and volunteers armed with lathis formed a cordon. Still the Ajmer delegates, 
who had detormiiiod to fight their way in, continued to press and refused to 
disperse in spite of persuasion by the volunteers who cried “ no violence 
please” But Mr. Arjunlal Sethi, leader of the Aimer delegates, lay across tho 
entrance and a few delegates of other provinces in their hurry to get in 
trampled ui)on him. By this time the pandal was packed though not very 
fully. After some time the rush was controlled and the Ajmero delegates 
wore ko]>t out. Sj. Aijuiilal Sethi soon regained consciousness but another 
Aimore delegate had to bo taken out as he also wanted to force in. 
Some minor injuries were reported in two or throe cases. 

By 2-30 the leaders arrived in a procession, the band playing. Pandit 
Motilal entered first with Lala Lajpat Rai on his right. Dr. Murarilal came 
next with Moulana Abul Kalam Azad. Mahatma Gandhi’s appearance was tho 
occasion for shouts of “ Gandhikijai *’ and next came in order Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, Mrs. Siirajini Naidu, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Mr. J. N. Sen Gupta, Maulana Shaukat Ali, Mr. V. J. Patel 
Mr. Vallabhai Patel, Shiva Prosad Gupta, Rajondra Prosad, Doctor Ansari, 
Mr. Purshottamdas Tandaii, Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Sw.ami Shradhariai.’d and 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar. A number of distinguished persons were on the dais. Over 
a dozen Kuro]>oan ladies and gentlemen wore present including Mr. and 
Mrs. llubloy and Dr. Rutherford, and Miss Slade. Dr. Abdur Rahamaii and 
40 
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X)ther memberB oi the South African Indian Deputation were also on the dais. 
The other Indian leaders present included Munshi Ishwar Saran, Dr. Kailash 
Nath Katiu, C. V. S., Narasinha, Mr. Mohamcd Safee, Khan Bahadur 
Sarafraz Hussain Khan, Mr. C. S. I^uga Iyer, Mr. Duni Chand, Mr. Barucha, 
Mr. Deepnaraiii Singh, Lala Hansraj, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar, Mr. Prakasam, Mr. Abhyaiiker, Dr. Moonji, Mr. Gangadhar Kao 
Deshphande, Swami Govindram, Mr. Goswami, Mr. Chamanlal and Mr. D. P, 
Siiiha. 

Proceedings began at 2-45 r.M. The pandal was packed to overllovv by 
over fifteen thousand people. Only the Ajmere-Morwar gallery was vacant. 
The proceedings began with national songs all standing. After Vishnu Digambar 
and others had sung, Dr. Murarilal delivered his addiess as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. He narrated Iho difhcultios put in their way by the 
authorities and declared that non-co-operation was not dead but had taken 
firm root. He took fifteen minutes to deliver his speech. The following is the 
summary oi his address. 

Chairman’s Address 

In the course of his speech Dr. MURARILAL said that at the 
time of extending invitation to Cawnporo they had great hopes 
and high aspirations about according a reception befitting the dignity 
of the representatives of the National Assembly, but com}>ination of causes 
stood in their way. Besides ditiiciilties which faced the country they had to 
contend with local diflicultios. After referring to deaths of Mr. C. R. Das and 
Sir Surondra Nath Banerjee he mentioned the Hiiidu-Muslim toitsion which in 
Cawiipore however led to no untoward happenings. The Opponents of Indian 
National progress, seeing their temporary weakness, had begun to talk dis- 
pairingly of their policy and programme, but they had not grasped the full 
significance of their peaceful methods of work. Mutual recriminations had 
led many a seasoned soldier to relax his interest in healthy national activities. 
Their workers were handicapped for want of adequate financial aid owing 
to depression in trade. The economic policy of Government was one of 
heartless and cruel exploitation. Organised pillage of the disarmed nation 
had undermined their manhood and the deadly evil of poverty had made the 
lives of millions unbcarublo. Despite these and sever.al other discouraging 
factors like obtaining site for Congress they worked undaunted and there 
was the Kakori trial which had snatched away many of their ardent and sincere 
workers, many of whom had not been oven admitted to bail. Those incidents 
painfully reminded them of the low value that was attached by bureaucratic 
■Goveninient to their rights of liberty and citizenship but ho was confident 
about the success of their struggle. The gospel of non-co-operation had 
shaken off their frightful terror of coercion and intimidation. ’J'o say that 
the movement was dead was to ignore facts. They might have temporary 
fiet-backB but at no distant dale the movement would bear fruit. 

After the Chairman s Speech Dr. Abdur RAHAMAN, loader of the South 
Africa Indian Deputation, in a short speech said the Deputation was presenting 
to one of the greatest women of the world (Mrs. Naidu) her photo. The 
South African Indians had given India the greatest living man (applause). 
Mahatmaji belongs to us (applause). Mrs. Naidu also belongs to us. You 
will have to give us at least one of the two to go to South Africa and fight 
our battle. If we take the greatest woman of India we are leaving behind her 
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photograph so that you may look at it and be satisfiod. We present this photo 
to our mother and our aunt in token of love of the South African Indians.” 

Messages of Sympathy 

Mr. Girdhari Lai then read the following messages received from eminent 
persons wishing success of the Congress : — 

Sjta. Basanti Debi (widow of Mr. C. R. Das) asked the President to 
light up undying fire and lot the united nation rise out of smouldering ashes 
purified and strong. India's freedom's battle must be made a worthy fight 
for which Deshahandhu Das gave his life and for which two hundred of 
their sons wore abiding their time behind prison-bars. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore requested Mrs. Naidu to direct the Congress 
to love and service to the cradle of the people. The great mother's milk for 
her children had run dry through poverty, ignorance, disease and disunion, 
where life was w'aning and light of joy was nearly extinct. 

Mr. B. Chakravarti urged a policy by which to consolidate national forces 
and make national demand irrosistable. 

Ml’. C. Vijiaraghavachari (Salem) suggested the constitution of a com- 
mittee for drafting Indian constitution to be adopted in a special session 
of the Congress. 

Mrs. Annie Rosant w'irod ; “ May Congress bo guided by you along the 
path to Homo Rule ]»y union of all parties who work for India’s freedom and 
revive her splendid past.” 

Hon. Mr. G. S. Khapardo wanted Mrs. Naidu to restore the Congress 
to its truly political character with responsive co-oporation as the settled 
policy. 

Loi'd Sinha sincerely huped there would be groat gathering and a success- 
ful session. 

Mr. .Tinnah said the immediate issue was securing the revision of the 
present constitution, l)nt any action of principle of direct action would be 
fraught with serious con.si^ipionoos and imperil political advance. 

The Indian Congress (kimmittoe of Nairobi said, unless the whole of 
India was united and altaiiied Swaraj, all efforts to secure equal status for 
Indians in British colonies and foreign countries would bo futile. 

The Transvaal Indians through their committee asked the Congress 
to support the South African Deputation. The Pretoria British Indians' 
Association made a similar re<iue8t. 

Hon. Syed Raza Ali from Maritzburg wired appealing for modification, 
of the constitution to admit all parties. 


The Presiden tial Address 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the first Indian lady to preside over the National 
Congress, then proceeded to the rostrum and received a groat ovation. She 
spoke for over an hour extempore. Her printed address no doubt briefly 
covered most of what she said, but she spoke at the spur of the moment 
without restricting to language used in the address. Sho kept the audience 
spell-bound. The follow’ing is the full text of her Address : — 
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“ Friends— Were I to ransack all the treasaries of human language I fear 
I should fail to discover words of adequate power or beauty to translate 
my deep and complex emotion in acknowledging the signal honour you have 
done me, by entrusting to my unskilled hands the high burden and respon- 
sibility of so exalted an office, which for two score years has been ennobled 
by the brilliant and memorable achievement of my distinguished prede- 
cessors both of our own and of alien race. 1 am fully aware that you have 
bestowed upon me the richest gift in your possession, not merely as gracious 
recompense for such trivial service as I may have been privileged to render 
at homo or abi’oad ; but rather in generous tribute to Indian womanhood 
and as token of your loyal recognition of its legitimate place in the secular 
and spiritual counsels of the nation. In electing me to be the chief among 
your chosen servants, through a period so fraught with gi-avo issues and 
fateful decisions, you have not treated a novel precedent. You have only 
reverted to an old tradition and restored to Indian wonia/i the classic position 
she once hold in a happier epoch of our country's story : symbol and 
guardian alike of the hearth-fires, the altar-fires and the beacon-fires of her 
land. Poignantly conscious as I am of my own utter un worthiness to inter- 
pret so exquisite, so austere an ideal of wisdom, devotion, and sacrifice, 
as embodied through the ages in the radiant heroines of our history and 
legend, I trust, that to the fulfilment of the lofty task you have allotted mo, 
even I might bring some glowing ember of the immortal faith that illumined 
the vigil of Sita in her forest exile, and boro the feet of Savitri undaunted 
to the very citadels of Death. 

“ The accepted convention of this august assembly imposes upon me, alas, 
the duty of placing before you a formal document of plans and policies of 
work for the coming year. 1 therefore, contrary to the impulse and custom 
of a life-time, am vainly groping for appropriate phrases that might servo 
dimly to foreshadow some of the thoughts that can only find spontaneous 
expression when 1 stand in your midst and the inspiration of your living 
presence shall give to my heart its voice of hope, and to my words tboir 
wings of fire. 

Homage to Departed. 

Before we reach the central purpose of our labours in this northern 
city, to which we have journeyed from the farthest ends of India, let us 
offer our mournful homage to the memory of our illustrious dead — to that 
groat patriarch of our national renaissance, Surendranath Bauiiei joe, who 
for well-nigh half a century assailed the heavens with the thunders of his 
splendid oratory in indignation at the burning wrongs of his peoj»lo ; to 
Bamakrisbiia Bhandarkar, the famous Scholar of the Deccan, who with 
patient and dedicated hands rekindled the lamps of our ancient Sanskrit 
culture, and lifted it high above the clamour and conflict of political 
throngs ; to Deshharidhu Chitta Ranjau Das, kingliest of dreamers, whose 
whole being was a Vaishnavite rhapsody of incomparable passion for the 
liberty of his motherland, who died with his hand outstreched in a royal 
gesture of reconciliation towards a powerful antagonist against whom he had 
fought so often with such reckless and victorious chivalry. 

“ Would that he were with us to-day to guide us aright in our anxious 
deliberations and help us to apprehend the true and tragic significance of 
the stupendous problems that call for immediate settlement and cannot with 
impunity be deferred to a more convenient season. A singular combination 
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of domestic and international circumstances has conspired to implicate us 
against our will and almost without our knowledge in a labyrinth of intricate 
and unparalleled difficulties that threaten the stability and integrity of our 
national existence. Our imperative duty, therefore, is to survey with eyes 
unhooded of their habitual illusion, the sinister and melancholy spectacle 
of our abject helplessness born of our foolish disunion and nourished by our 
long dependence upon the caprice or the compassion of Imperial policies. 
What means shall we devise, what schemes shall we evolve to deliver our- 
selves from the manifold dangers that encompass us 1 How shall we combat 
the deadly forces of expression that challenge our human rights of liberty, 
how defeat the further encroachment of ruthless and rapacious Imperialist 
exploitation that despoils the remnants of our moral and material heritage ? 
How circumvent the insidious and ingenious aggressions of other foreign races 
eager to profit by the conditions of our economic and intellectual servitude 1 
How shall wo avert the implacable doom that menaces our unfortunate kind- 
red in the Colonies, how quell the rampant forces of reaction or divei-t the 
disaster of our internecine feuds ? 

Non-V iolent Non-Co-Operation. 

" The answers that wo need are fully enshrined in the magnificent 
Gospel of sacrifice enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi, in which ho vainly 
strove to teach us the heroic secret of national self-redemption. But wo, so 
long * disinherited from the epic faith that sustained our bravo forefathers, 
were too weak and unworthy to respond for more than a brief period 
to the demands of that noble and exacting creed. Whatever may bo the 
verdict of history, it cannot bo gainsaid that the movement of non-violent 
non-co-operation that swept like a tempest over the country shook the very 
foundations of our national life, and though to-day it is quiescent and its 
echoes are almost still, it has irrevocably changed the aspect of our spiritual 
landscape. 

“ However remote may bo all our programmes for the future from the 
principles and ideals of Mahatma Gandhi, they must inevitably be per- 
meated by the influence of those recent years which have permanently 
shifted the current of our political thought and altered the direction of our 
political destiny. 

“We need to-day some transcendent miracle of intrepid and enduring 
statesmanship to enable us to romobilizo, reconcile and discipline our scattered 
and demoralised energies to a supremo unanimous effort for the final dcli- 
verence of India from the last shackles of her political subjection ; and to 
devise a comprehensive scheme that shall act as a natural and indispensable 
auxiliary of political emancipation, and include within the scope of its interest 
or benediction all the enterprises and endeavours that substantially contribute 
to the social, economic, industrial and intellectual advancement of India, 
consistently with the requirements of her own peculiar conditions and in 
accordance with the finest ideals of modern progress. 

Village Reconstruction. 

“ To give concrete expression to our decisions in regard to these ancillary 
activities, the Indian National Congress should create definite departments 
to be governed by groups of men and women specially qualified by their 
capacity or enthusiasm to administer to the vital and divergent wants of the 
people. The main divisions might be few but should include within their 
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sphere of responsibility all cognate matters. To my mind it is of paramount 
importance to formulate a practical scheme of village reconstruction on the 
lines of Deshbandhu Das’s dream. For this purpose wo must try to enlist 
a large hand of missionary patriots of burning zeal wbo> sot free from material 
wants by the pious charity of the householders of the country as in ancient 
times, should carry through the length and breadth of the land the beneficent 
evangel of self-reliance and self-respect, taking the immemorial twin symbols 
of the plough and the spinning wheel as the central text of the teaching that 
shall liberate our unhappy peasantry from the crushing misery and terror of 
hunger, ignorance and disease. Closely allied to the task of village reorgani- 
sation is the task of organising the industrial workers in the crowded cities, 
who arc so often compelled to live under conditions that degrade and bruta- 
lize them ; and who, dislocated from the steadying influences of the familiar 
traditions and associations of the rural homos they leave in search for bread, 
are so hopelessly exposed to the temptations of immorality and vice. It 
should be our endeavour to assist in securing for them improved housing 
conditions, bettor wages and a cleaner atmosphere, and to establish an 
equitable and harmonious co operation between Capital and Labour as a 
valuable joint asset of national progress. 

The J^^ducatioii Problem. 

“ I am appalled at the criminal apathy of oui* general attitude towards 
the urgent problem of Indian education. The surpassing evil of foreign 
domination has been to onslavo our imagination and intellect and alienate 
us from the glorious tradition of our national learning. Wo are to-day no 
more than the futile puppets of an artificial and imitative system of educa- 
tion which, entirely unsuited to the special trend of our racial goiius, has 
robbed us of our proper mental values and perspectives, and deprived us of 
all true initiative and originality in seeking authentic modes of self-oxprossion. 
It, is pre-eminently our duty towards the young generation to so recreate 
our educational ideals as to combine in felicitous, and fruitful alliance, all the 
lovely regenerating wisdom of our Kastern culture with all the highest 
knowledge of art and science, philosophy and civic organisation evolved by 
the younger peoples of the West. 

National Militia. 

“In addition, I would insist with all the force at my command on including 
a complete course of military training as an integral part of national educa- 
tion. Is it not the saddest of all sameful ironies that our children whoso 
favourite lullabies are the battle songs of Kurukshotra and whoso little feet 
niaroh gaily to the stirring music of Rajput ballads, should be condemned 
to depend for the safety of their homes, the protection (jf their sanctuaries, 
the security of their mountain and ocean frontiers, on the fidelity and strength 
of foreign arms. The savage Massai, the primitive Zulu, the Arab and the 
Afridi the (Leek and the Rulgar may all carry their tribal weapons and 
claim thoii- inalienable right to defend the honour of their race, but we, whose 
boast, it is that we kindled the flame of the world’s civilization, are alone 
defrauded of our privilege and have become cowards by compulsion, unfit to 
answer the world’s challenge to our manhood, unable to maintain the 
sanctity of our homes and sbrines. 

“Whatever the experiments recommended by the Commission now sitting 
to explore the avenues of military advancement for our people, it is incumbent 
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Upon the Congress to form forthwith a national militia by volunteer conscrip- 
tion, of which the nucleus might well be the existing volunteer organisations. 
Further, we should also carefully consider the question of nautical as well 
as naval and aerial training to equip the nation for all purposes of defence 
against invasion or attack. 

South-African Question 

Let it not be said of us, however, that our selfish absorption in our own 
domestic affairs has made us oblivious to the distress and difficulty of our 
kinsmen in foreign lands. Our adventurous compatriots, who have crossed 
the seas to seek their livelihood in the dominions and colonies have from 
time to time been subjected to restrictive and repressive legislation. The 
White Paper still stands as a reproach against our failure to redress the 
wrongs of Indian community in Kenya. But in the whole chronicle of 
civilized legislation there has never been so cruel and relentless an outrage 
against humanity as is deliberately embodied in the anti-Asiatic Bill, which 
is calculated to exterminate the Indian community from South Africa. 

“Shall wo not send across the seas a loving and ready response to their 
beart-ronding cry for succour, and, through their ambassadors whom wo wel- 
come to-day, offer to our harassed and afflicted brothers in South Africa the 
assurance that India stands behind their courageous struggle to vindicate their 
inherent civic and human rights against the onslaught of such terrific injustice 
and oppression 1 

An Overseas Department 

“ Never before has duty to our kindred in foreign countries boon so 
vividly brought home to our minds , nor the necessity of establishing a close 
and living contact with all their changing fortunes. We should not lose a 
single moment in forcing an Overseas Department iii the Congress manned 
by those who can keep themselves vigilantly aware of all the legislations and 
enactments that adversely or otherwise affect Indian settlers abroad. 

“Here my heart pleads with me to roniombor those sorrowful and lonely 
exiles, pining in strange and far-off corners of the earth, consumed with a 
desperate hunger and nostalgia for a glimpse of their motherland, to which 
they cannot return because, once they sought to serve her and win her 
freedom in ways unrecognised by the common law\ But many amongst 
them surely have made fullest atonement for all the fervent folly of their too 
impatient youth. Surely they, who have been chastened in the searching 
crucibles of dreadful suffering and privation have been refashioned to become 
consecrated vessels of selfless service for the amelioration of the poor, the 
fallen, and the depressed. 

Foreign Propaganda 

“I cannot conceive how wo have allowed ourselves to bo so heavily handi- 
capped by the lack of an efficient publicity which is the first essential of any 
campaign. Wo should therefore take immediate stops to form a dopaitment 
for widespread political propaganda and for the education of the masses in 
all matters pertaining to their civic and social interests, to the wrongs under 
which they labour, the struggles in which the nation is engaged, the iniquitous 
and unstable fiscal and financial policies so ruinous to the prosperity of the 
country. I am confident that we could secure the willing co-oporation of 
those who, otherwise prevented from active participation in public affairs, 
would gladly place their expert knowledge at our disposal, to advise us ou 
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questions connected with the revival of cottage industries, on commerce, 
railway shipping, co-operative banking, and all other branches of development 
necessary for our material welfare. 

“ The nationalist press, both vernacular and English, should be amongst 
the accredited channels of our propaganda ; above all a reliable foreign news 
service should be established to transmit to all the chief centres of the world 
the correct version of Indian affairs, and friendly embassies appointed to 
foster feelings of goodwill and understanding betwen India and the people 
of other lands. 


Hindu-Moslem Question 

“ And now 1 approach with the utmost hesitation and regret the most 
balTling and most tragic of all the problems before us. I, who have dedicated 
my life to the dream of HindirMuslim unity, cannot contemplate without 
tears of 1)lood the dissensions and divisions between us that rend the very 
fabrics of my hope. 1 have tried to arrive at a lUst appreciation of the many 
unfortunatf' causes that have brought about so deep a gulf between the two 
comniunitiofl, and tended to quicken such a sharp and importunate sense 
of a]o«'fnoss on the part of my Muslim brothers, which, to the profound 
alarm and resentment of the Hindu community, manifests itself in a growing 
and insistent demand for separate and preferential rights and privileges in 
academic, official, civic an<l political circles of life. Though I am convinced 
that the principle of communal representation, whether through a joint or a 
separate electorate frustrates the concej)tion of national solidarity, I am 
compelled to recognise that situated as we are to-day in an atmosphere so 
tense and dark and bitter with unreasoning communal jealousy, suspicion, 
fear, distrust and hatred, it is not possible to reach any satisfactory or 
abiding readjustment without the most earnest and patient collaboration 
belwcen Hindu and Muslim statesmen of undeniable patriotism to whom we 
should entrust the delicate and difficult task of seeing some sovereign remedy 
for so devastating a disease. 

*■ I beseech my Hindu brothers to rise to the height of their traditional 
tolerance which is the basic glory of our Vedic faith aud try to comprehend 
Iniw intense and far-reaching a reality is the brotherhood of Islam, which 
constrains seventy millions of Indian Mussalmans to share with breathless 
misery the misfortunes that are so swiftly overtaking the Islamic countries 
and crushing them under the heel of the military despotism of foreign power. 

“In their turn I would implore my Muslim comrades not to permit their 
]*i c'occu])ation with the sorrows of Syria, Egypt, Iraq and Arabia to obliterate 
the cnnsciousness of their supreme duty to India, their motherland, which 
must alw.iys have the first claim upon their devotion and allegiance. 

“ If Hindus and Mussalmans w^ould both learn to practise the divine 
(pialitics of mutual forbcarauco and accord to one another perfect liberty of 
living, without the tyranny of fanatical interniptions of one another s appoin- 
ted rituals and sacrifices, if they would but learn to reverence the beauty of 
each* others creeds and the s])lendour of each others civilizations, if the 
women of the two communities would but join together in the intimate 
friendship of their common si.storhood, and nurture their children in an 
atmosphere of mutual sweetness and harmony, how near wo should come to 
the fulfilment of our heart’s desire ! 
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The States and Frontier 

“ We should grossly fail in our duty to our neighbours were we to omit 
to try and foster cordial ties of sympathy and trust between ourselyes and 
the princes and the people of the great Indian States scrupulously refraining 
from all interference in their internal concerns but always ready to servo 
in their wider interests. 

Nor can we afford to ignore the claims of the Frontier Provinces, which 
owing to their peculiar geographical and strategic position on the map, aro 
governed by a form of perpetual martial law. Wo should render them all 
the assistance in our power, in their efforts to obtain the normal civic and 
social amenities which are so abundantly enjoyed by their sister provinces. 

Our Common Goal 

These are some of the accessory features of our work. The real function 
however of the Indian National Congress is the speedy attainment of Swaraj. 

There is a large and influential section of Congressmen who still cling 
with touching and jealous loyalty to the orthodox creed of Non-co-operation. 
Sternly refusing to take cognizance of Legislative bodies they devote them- 
selves to the pursuit of Mahatma Gandhi's benevolent mission, propagating 
the cult of the spinning wheel and ministering to the lowly and pitiful 
outcastes of our society whom, in our arrogance, we have so long deprived 
of their elementary human rights. 

“ To-day therefore, the Swaraj Party with its highly disciplined organisa- 
tion and its striking record of success is the only political body within the 
Congress engaged in actual combat with bureaucratic authority. Is it* not in 
this crucial hour the unmistakable duty of all the other political parties 
in the country, irrespective of their particular labels and particular beliefs 
to return to the Congress, which invites them with open doors, and coalesce 
all their divided energies and talents in devising a common programme of 
action in pursuance of common goal. 

“ All of them have openly acknowledged that the Reforms of 1919 which 
were to have created a now ora of progress have proved nothing but a mirage 
and the powers they professed to transfer to the people nothing but a 
deceptive myth. All of them surely, are tacitly agreed upon some common 
maximum of the wrongs they are still prepared to endure, some common 
minimum of the rights they are now determined to enforce. And whatever 
bo my own personal conviction, they at all events are all in favour at least 
as an initial form of self-government, of the ideal of Dominion Status, so 
elaborately expounded in the Common-wealth of India Bill, and more 
succinctly and emphatically embodied in the National Demand which has 
been endorsed by the representatives of all political schools in the Legislative 
Assembly. Below the limits of that demand the Indian nation cannot des- 
cend without irretrievable damage to its dignity and self-respect. It is now 
for the Government to make the responsive gesture that shall decide our 
fnture attitude. If the response be sincere and magnanimous, with ample 
guarantees of good-will and good faith on its part, it will necessitate an im- 
mediate revision of our present policy. But if by the end of the Spring 
Sessions we receive no answer or an answer that evades the real issues, 
or proves unworthy of our acceptance, the National Congress must clearly 
issue a mandate to all those who come within its sphere to vacate their seata 
in the Central and Provincial Legislatures and inaugurate from Kailas to 
41 
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Kanyakumari, from the Indus to the Brahmaputra an untiring and dynamic 
campaign to arouse, consolidate, educate and prepare the Indian people for 
all the progressive and ultimate stage of our united struggle and teach them 
that no sacrifice is too heavy, no sulFering too groat, no martyrdom too 
terrible, that enables us to redeem our Mother from the unspeakable dis- 
honour of her bondage, and bequeath to our children an imperishable 
legacy of Peace. 

“ In the battle for liberty, fear is the one unforgivable treachery and 
despair, the one unforgivable sin. 

“ With palms uplifted in ardent supplication, 1 pray that, to us, in our 
coming hour of travail, may bo granted in sufiiciont measure an invincible 
faith and an inflexible eouraiio, and that he in whose name, wo begin our 
labours to-day will in the hour of our triumph kco]) us bumble and in the 
beautiful words of our ancient invocation, 

“ Ijoad us out of the Unreal into the Keab 
“ Out of the Darkness into the Bight, 

“ Out of l^eath into Immortality”. 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

1. — The Condolence Resolution. 

After the Prosideiitial Address Mrs. Naidu moved from the chair a 
resolution mourning the death of the departed leaders, which was passed, all 
standing. 

2. — The South African Indians. 

Mahatma Gandhi then moved the following resolution about South 

African Indians in the form passed by the Congress Subjects Coriimittoe. 

“ The CougresR its oordiaJ welcome to the South Atiicaii Iiuliau CoiigirsB 

l>(qiutalioii juid aBBUi’cs tJjc. ludiiin settlers of South Africa of its full support, in their 
snuggle against the couboiidaled forces which threaten their very existence in that, 
sub-coiit iueiM. 

“Tlii.^ t'ongress is empliatically of opinion that, tlio proposed legislation luiowii as the 
Areas Uesei \ation and Immigration and Registration (Further I'rovisiou) liill is in breach 
oi the Smuts-Ganelhi Agreement td’ 11)1 1, in that it is lacial in character and is calculated 
not only to make the position of settlers much worse than it was in 1914, but is designed 
to make jvsidt ncp in ihat country of any self-respecting Indian impossible. 

“ In the opinion of the (kmgress if the interpretation of the sakl agreement as pnt 
upon it on Viehalt of the. settlers is not accepted by the Union Government, it should 
be decided by refeience to arbitration, as \vas done in 1893 in connection with matters 
affecting the Indian s- 1 tiers ol the Transvaal, and in matters arising from the administra- 
tion of Law 3 of 189.0. 

“The Congress li(?artily endorses thr suggestion that a Round Table Conference, 
containing, among otbers, proper Indian representatives, should be called to settle the 
question, and trusts that the Union Government will accept that reasonable suggestion. 

“In the event ol ilie proposal of a Round Table Conference and the proposal regarding 
aibitration failing, the Congress is of opinion that the Imperial (Jovernment should 
withhold Royal Assent to thr Rill should it pass through the Union I'arliameut, 
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III moving the above resolution Mahatma Gandhi delivered the following 
speech : — 

“ This ii? the resolution which I have not only the greatest pleasure in 
submitting to you for approval but i consider it a rare privilege that I am 
authorised by Sarojini Devi to place this before you. She has introduced me 
to you as a South African. She might have added By adoption, though 
born in India.” I was adopted there and you will discover that when 
Dr. Kahaman, the loader of the deputation, to which you will extend your 
cordial welcome, will tell you that Indians of South Africa claim that they 
have given mo to you. I accept that claim. It is perfectly true that what- 
ever service I have been able to render — it may be disservice —to India, 
it is because 1 come from Siiuth Africa, if it is disservice it is not their 
fault : it is my limitation. Therefore, the evidence that 1 propose to give 
before you in sup])ort of the statement made here is that the Bill which is 
hanging like the Sword of Damocles over the heads of our countrymen in 
South Africa, is dosignod not merely to heap greater wrongs upon their heads, 
but virtually to expel them fi*om South Afric;.'. 


Indians’ Feeling 

“ Such is admittedly the moaning of the Bill. It is admitted by the 
Europeans of Soutli Africa, ft is not denied by the Union (Tovernmont 
itself. If such is the result, you can imagine how keenly the Indians in 
Sout*li Africa must feel. Imagine for one moment that the 1 Expulsion Bill 
is to bo pa.ssod in the next session of the Assembly, expelling one hundred 
thousand Indians from India. What should we <lo or how should wo bohavo 
under sueb a crisis 'i It is un<lcr such circumstances that you have the 
deputation in your midst. 'I’he deputation comes h'^re for suppor:, from the 
])C()plo of India, fioin the N'iccroy, the Government of India and through 
it t’ne ini])orial Government itself. 

“ Lord Beading has given them a long reply, and 1 wish I could have 
said a,ls(» a sat isfactoiy reply. The reply Ilis i^xeellency has given is as 
unsatisiactory as it is long, imd if that was all the efforts Lord L’cading 
pro])()'ed to give to the members of the dc]uit itioii he could have said 
that in a. few words a/id spared them and spare this land the humiliating 
s])ectacIo of a gi eat Government corjfessing its inability to render proper 
rcdi’ess t<j those w ho for no fault, oi their own, who, as many South African 
Europeans w'onld admit, for their very virtues, are now in danger of being 
ex])ellcd from South Africa. To some of them South Africa is a land of 
thoir birth. It was no comfort to tho.so friends of our, it was no comfort 
to us to bn tuM that the liKlian Government has always reserved to itself 
the right to make ro\»TOsontation to the South African Government— the 
right of pctitioniiig --’that is to say by a mighty Government, a Government 
which is sui)posc(l to liold tlie destiny of 300 millions of people in the hollow 
of its hands. I’hat Government confesses its powerlessncss. And why, because 
South Africa enjoys J)ominioii Statu.^?. 

Domestic Policy 

“ fiOid Bending has told the deputation that the Indian Gi»vcrnment or 
the Imperial (iovcrnnici.t cannot interfere with the domestic policy of a 
colony oii.joyiiig J)omiiiion Status. Wh.al is the meaning of “domestic policy” 
when that policy is caloulatod ’o bring ruin upon the homes of thorn' uids of 
Indian settlers domiciled tliere whom they deny the common rights of 
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bumanity t Well, what would be the case if instead of Indians they happened 
to be Europeans or Englishmen Y 

“ Let me quote a precedent. Do you know why the great Boer War took 
place 1 It took place in order to protect the Europeans of South Africa 
who were domiciled there, or “ iiplanders,*' as they were described by the 
Transvaal Republican Government. The late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain claimed 
for the British Government that even if the Transvaal was an independent 
Government he declined to believe that this was purely a domestic policy, 
or domestic question. He claimed to protect the rights of the “Uplanders’* 
of Transvaal, and that was why the great Boer War took place. 

Where are the Declarations ? 

“Lord Lansdowno said that it made his blood boil when bo thought of 
the disabilities of Indians in Transvaal. He held that one of the potent causes 
of the Boer War was the disabilities of Indians in South Africa, or more 
accurately Indians of the Transvaal. Where are the declarations to-day? 
Why does not the British Government go to a war against the Union Govorir 
mont when the life, honour and livelihood of 150 thousand Indians are at 
stake ? 

“ No body questions the description I have given. No body questions the 
ever growing grievances of the British Indians in South Africa. If you have 
seen a little pamphlet by Bishop Fisher who had been to South Africa you will 
find that there he gives a summary of the wrongs that are going to be heaped 
upon the South African Indians. 1’he Bishop has come to the impartial 
conclusion that for these wrongs the Indians are not to blame. It is the 
Europeans ; it is the jealous European traders ; it is the insolence of the 
European power that is responsible for those wrongs. He gives his testi- 
mony that Indians deserved better at the hands of Europeans of South Africa. 

“If justice can possibly eradicate this wrong, if admission by South African 
European statesmen could eradicate the wrongs, if right rules this world — 
for South Africa it will ho impossible to bring about this Bill and it will 
not be necessary for mo to waste your precious time and the time of the 
deputation and waste the money of the poor people of South Africa. 

Thrifty Indians 

“ But no ! Might is right. The Europeans of South Africa have chosen 
to heap these wrongs upon our countrymen, and for what purpose ? Conflict 
of the two civilisations, as General Smuts said. Ho cannot put up with that 
and he thinks Europeans of South Africa consider that they will be over- 
whelmed by the East if they allow these hordes to pour down to South 
Africa from India. But how could wo corrupt their civilisation? Is it 
because we are not ashamed to hawk vegetables and fruits and. bring to the 
Tery doors of the South African farmers? This is the conflict. 

“Someone has said (1 do not know where, but only recently) that 
Europeans in South Africa dread the advent of Islam that civilised Spain, 
that took the torch of light to Africa and preached to the world the Gospel 
of Brotherhood, they are afraid that tho natives of South Africa are em- 
bracing Islam. If brotherhood is a sin, if it is equality of coloured races 
that they dread, then that dread is well founded. The thing is they 
want to become lords of the universe. They want to appropriate the land for 
themstlvcB. The Kaiser, though down-trodden, fears an Asiatic federation 
and speaks even from his haunt that it is a danger which Europeans should 
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guard themselves agaiost. That is the conflict of civilisations and that is 
why Lord Reading is powerless to intervene in their domestic policy. 

Unequal Struggle 

“ Such are the tremendous consequences of the struggle which this reso- 
lution describes as unequal, and it is in that unequal struggle that this 
Congress is called upon to bo privileged to take its due share. I want to 
make an appeal, if my voice can go as far as South Africa, to the states- 
men that are ruling the destiny of the South African Indians. 

“ I have so far given only the dark side of South African Europeans. Lot 
me also say that 1 claim among them some of my most precious friends and 
1 have received from individual South African Europeans the greatest 
kindness and greatest hospitality. 1 claim also to know General Smuts, 
though I may not claim to be his friend. He was a party to the agreement 
on behalf of his Government. He it was who said that the British Indians in 
South Africa deserved this settlement. It was ho who said that this was a 
final settlement and that Indians should not threaten passive resistance and 
that the European settlers in South Africa should allow rest to the Indian 
community. 

Broken Pledges 

But hardly had 1 turned my back from South Africa than a seiies of 
wrongs began to be heaped upon them. Where is the plighted word of 
General Smuts? General Smuts will go one of those days the same way that 
every human being has to tread, but his words and deeds shall remain after 
him. He is not a mere individual. He spoke the right thing in his represoir 
tativo capacity. He claims to be a Christian and every one of the members 
of the South African Government is Christian. They claim to bo Christians. 
Before they open their Parliament they road out the common prayer from 
the Bible and a South African Divine opens the proceedings with a prayer 
that goes up to God, not of white men, not of the Negro, not of the Mussal- 
man, not of the Hindu, but the God of all. 

“ I say this from my place of position, and knowing my responsibility 
to its fullest extent, that they deny their Bible, they deny their God, if 
they hesitate for one moment, if they fail to render the elementary justice 
that is due to the Indians of South Africa”. 

Maulana MOHAiMEI) ALl deplored that it was because the nation had 
not taken to the spinning wheel and had on the other hand established 
many war fronts in the form of fights between Hindus and Muslims, Brah- 
mins and non-Brahmiiis, No-changers and Swarajists, and nowr the latest 
between Swarajists and Responsive Co-operators that they were feeling 
helpless in helping their brothers iu South Africa. Was it not a shame 
that one among every four of Indians was untouchable ? Ho, however, felt 
that Mahatma Gandhi had introduced a new force — the readiness to die — 
with which they .could defy the most mighty. The speaker offered himself 
lor service in South Africa any time that his life was required. 

Mr. KARANDIKAR, ex-mombor of the Council of State, in supporting 
the resolution said some time ago this question was discussed in the Council 
of State. He became aware of the attitude of the Government that it was 
anxious to do all that was possible, but in the end it turned out to be 
nothing more than impotent rage. Ho asked the Government of India 
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to do its duty in amcliorjiting the conditions of Indians in South Africa, for 
ii was the Government of India, who uudor pressure from the Home Govern- 
ment, sent them there to develop that land. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously amidst 
acclamation. 

Dr. Ahdur RAHAMAN then came to the rostrum to acknowlodKO thaiik- 
lully the resolution i)asscd, which ho said was the first thin^^ since their 
arrival in India that had inspired them with a little hope for the future 
(Appl.iuso.) Ho had no doubt that if only they could get Mahatmaji to 
pul their case before the Indian people there would be no difliculty in 
getting the Indian nation to stand by the sons of India in their sufferings 
in South Africa. 

'riic Union Governineiit’s Bill intended that the Indiaji community be 
either exterminated or hounded out. “The majority uf us in South Africa are 
1 ot going to give in. (Hear, hear.) Wo feel we are fighting your battle ; 
when a wound is iullicted on us wo feel it has been inflicted on our Molhor- 
land — the Great Indian Kminro. 

A.S INIahatmaji has said, wo arc disai)poiiitod 'with tlie Viceroy’s reply, 
lie send that we could not interfero witJi domestic loeislation of South Africa. 
AMiy is it domo.stic? Wo arc fortunately or unfortunately a part of the 
British Bm])ire, and it is because we are a part of the Km]>iro that the 
(n»veiM:nient of India is im]>otent and helpless. (Shame.) If the British 
i-.iiipire only means exphn'tation of jioirKuropoaii race.^^, if it stands only for 

Uttiii^' Juivopoans exploit the weak, the sooner the Kmpiro is done with the 
better it is ior the world.” (Aindause). 

He asked those in the Councils that if the (bnornmentoi liidia failed 
to as>ist lliem, they should ])ui the South African issue in their elections and 
throw out. .‘ill Bills. “Do not sanction a farthing aiid hold U]» all j.'Ovcrn' 
ineiil niaclnJierie.s until wo who arc treated as i^olifieaJ hclohs and ;irc held 
M' ijidustrial serldoni, aie treated lionourably. ’’ ( A]»]))ause). 

1 )r. Alidur L'ahaniaii pleaded that they should lei Mahatma (hindhi g(; 
In South Africa unst for a few months ai<d all their troubles would l»e over. 
M.ihat m.i Gandhi did J'oti look ill. 'ilic longer ho fl])oke the stronger bis 
\ «)]<?(> ; rew. Mahatmaji know their ditlieullms. I’iithcr tlicir 8h()i)s were 
.^^roitpc'i, or tliey had Jio schools to give cduc it ion to thcii’ children or to 
ie-ivn skilled trade. Iho law of the laini proliihited t.hom fiom being so 
ini)>l')y. d. lOics oi shame.’ ) if only Matatinaji could go with them, all 
1 ’-oublcs would vanish, just as snow melted bolure the iiinriiing sun. 

rh'-y nuist have di.scovoied again and again that they were suffering 
ber.iiiM- they \^e-^■^^ member.s of the British i mi)ij‘C. “ If you had some 
icittlc; tu-d.iy, if you had your army, a little, handful of the so-called 
wlii'e-, w l'.(; v. ere Yomittal forth on the shores of Africa from the slums of 
ligiupe, would Jiot liiive dared dc; what they are doing t.<j'da.y. No J'hjglishniaii 
wa-uld be lot to hutfer i}ir-s‘‘ cjjndit it)ns for i? i hours. 

We .-ne guii g thmiich tin; country. 1 have told the. A'iecroy that wo arc 
-oiig to ask the ].eo\.le oi liu’iia to back hin» up. The Viceroy must toll Great 
Britain that >he must, oxeieisc the power resorvod under Section (55 of 
the Smith Africa An, that if they don’t give us a iLonnd Table Conforeijce, 
the.’; the .Biiti.sli (h)\enimcnt .should veto that Bill, and if the British Goverij- 
i.ioJiL does jiot use it, then it will show that they have tricked us, that they 
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have betrayed us, bocauso they put that Section into the Act, and they refuse 
to use it. Wc are your soldiers. We are not beaten. Wo are not fioing to give 
in. It is your duty to say : Go on boys ; fight on in South Africa ; we will stand 
by you ; wo will support you in every way. Then wo will go on and maintain 
the honour of the groat Indian Empire. (Loud Applause). 

The Congress then rose for the day and adjourned till 12 noon the 
next day. 


SECOND DAY—27TH DECEMBER 1925 

The Congress roassernblod at 1-30 x).m. Attendance w^as as large as 
yesterday, as the agenda on this day contained the central resolution of the 
session regarding the political programme of the Swarajya Tarty as tiually 
approved of by the Congress Subjects (’omniittee on the previous day. 
Other resolutions condemned Government’s action under the Bengal Ordi- 
nance, demanded unconditional i-cleaso of Sikh prisoners, urged the Viceioy 
to withhold sanction to the Expulsion of Non-Burraan OfieiidoTs Bill and Tax 
on the Sea Bassenger’s Bill. Pandit Malaviya attended on this day. 


3.— The Bengal Ordinance Condemned. 

Mr. d. M. Sen Gupta moved : — 

“ Tlii^ (-oiigrcsH btioiigiy eoiuh-iniis t’nt- (»1‘ U‘*guiiit i<*ii II I ol' 1818 aii'l tiu- aut »- 

criitic cTiacI mi'iit of tin* pciigsi! Ordinauc'' Acl und th.- arrtht- and cUtnii iou 
di'Iiuilc ohiirgc uiul open ti iiii of a large iiuiuhfi- of palri<a.ic y(>uiigaifa of lli iiga: uikIi r 
’lie said lieguail ion and t iie Aci and luitiier coinlcnmh th* ir coni iuu'‘d iiicaiceiat , 011 . 
maUreaUuciii and depoitaliou ou»bi(le llnigal iiotWjllislaudmg tlie clearly and ■■r[)-au;d.y 
t-xpiCBsed opiuiou of tie; peop'i; bot.h iiiaitlc and outside the !• gift.alures.” 

Mr. Son Gupta said Governniont had broken its pledge given in ,i 
Government Resolution on the Repressive Laws Coiuniittee’s Report to 
repeal Regulation III of On the other hand the Bengal Ordinance 

was secretly hatched aiid 150 persons were arrested for conspiracy, hut 
not a single document or anniiunition of an incriminating natiiro was dis- 
covered. The Ordinance itself was so framed that to silence some critics 
it was provided that there would bo trial by Special .Magistrates. More 
than a year had, however, jiassed and the 1.50 patriots were kept in jail 
without trial and without any charge against them. (Shame, shame). Govern- 
ment apologists hud stated that witnesses and jury would bo intimidated. 
This was a lie. One single European, Mr. Day, during the last five years 
has been killed and it was a jury with a majority of Indians that returned a 
verdict of guilty. Witnesses, all Indian, gave ovidcuco in the case. Same 
was done in the case of a bomb thrown into a shop. The fact, however, 
w'as that Government had no proof which could stand the test of judicic»i 
scrutiny. 

“ My charge is that their object is not to punish criminal activity, but 
to smash the legitimate activities of the Swaraj Party and the Congress. ’ 
(Applause). Mr. Sen Gupta charged the Bengal Govcrument for violating 
the Ordinance by not providing comforts to the prisoners promised by the 
Act and held it unlawful on the part of Sir Hugh Stephenson to have slated 
that it was a part of the hJurma Govornmont’s jol) and not the Hougai 
Government’s to fix the allowance of detenues transferred to the Rangoon 
jails. Ho declared that the administration which stood in the way of the 
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forces of liberty would be demolished as similar iDstitutions have been 
demolished in the past in other countries. (Applause). 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar, seconding the resolution said the Ordinance was a 
disgrace upon any civilized Government, much more so on a Government 
which had in its own country produced the Common Law and the Law of 
Kviderice to sift falsehood from truth. He did not know of any instance 
since 1 908 when a prisoner killed a co-prisoner for perfidy or where a 
witness had been intimidated. 

Mr. Rhyamsunder Chakraverty held that mere passing of resolutions on 
the Bengal Ordinance every year showed only impotent rage. 

After Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Piirushottain Roy had spoken the resolution 
was passed unanimously. 

4. — The Gurdwara Prisoners. 

Lala Lajpat Rai moved : — 

“ This CongrpsB de^'ply regrets that the Punjab Government has not yet released the 
Gurdwara prisoners in spite of the settlement brought about by the Gurdwara Act merely 
on the technical ground that the Gurdwara prisoners would not give an undertaking 
whieli high-soulcd prisoners declared to be derogatory to their self-respect. This Congress 
is of opinion that there will bo no proper settlement of the Gurdwara questions until 
the Gurdwara prisoners are unconditionally released.’* 

Lala Lajpat Rai said the Bengal Partition agitation and the Sikh Gurd- 
wara agitation stood before thorn as outstanding examples of what a determi- 
nation to win a right cause could achieve. The Sikhs were determined and 
made the life of the Government most inconvenient and they had their way. 
I'ho Government paid no heed to mere bluff and threat. He was one of 
those who had previously advised the Sikhs to accept the condition, but when 
the Sikh prisoners had gone on better and had enrolled themselves as voters 
under the Act there is no basis for the Government to insist on its particular 
condition being iulfilled. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar held that it was nothing hut a spirit of meanness 
that the Govc’-nmeiit was exhibiting in asking for an idle undertaking. 

Maulana Shaukatali’s advice to the Sikhs was that let all their leaders 
rot in jail but never to give an undertaking. 

Pundit Nokiram said the Sikhs had won right through and the Govern- 
ment. had now put the last hitch to keep up its prestige. But the Sikhs 
who had sent in thirty thousand men to jail, had suffered four hundred of 
them to death and had paid eleven lakhs to penalties, could not yield. 

Qazi Abdur Rahimaii and Mr. Barucha also supported. 

Sardar Mangal Singh in thanking the Congress for the support said Sir 
Malcolm Hailey's Government would have to surrender. IIow were they 
saying that the country was not fit for Civil Disobedience, when hundreds of 
them in the Punjab who were members of unlawful bodies— the Akali Dal 
and the S. G. P. C. of which ho was the President— wore not being arrested ? 
The Government dared not. When Mahatma Gandhi and Lala Lajpat Rai 
told them to accept the condition of the Punjab Government, Sikh leaders 
felt that it Avould involve national humiliation, if they did so after such 
sacrifice. He assured them that the Sikhs would be prepared for even 
greater sacrifices for national liberty but on one condition that the Hindus 
and the Muslims did not fight. It was, indeed, because of the Congress's 
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weakness that it to 'k thorn two years to win their point at Jaito, because 
the Oovornmont thought that without the help of the Hindus and the Muslims 
the Sikhs could not hold on for lung. 

The resolution was passed. 


5. — Non-Burman Offenders’ Bill. 

Mr. T. Prakasam then moved : — 

“ Tills Congress loganls the expulsion of Non-Burman OfEenrlfis’ Hill an. 1 the Tax on 
Sea PasBerigers’ Pill of Burma to bo an attack on 1 ho liberty of the citizens and in the 
opinion of tlu: (kiugross the first Bill imperils tlie vast interests of Iiiiliaris ivsi<lent in 
Burma iiinsmucli as it exposes innocent men 10 tlie mercy of tlie Execul ivo and is of 
opinion that the Bills sUoulcl not reccivi^ Vict-rogal sanction 

Mr. Prakasam said ho had recently been touritig in Burma, closely 
studying the conditions there. The real oliioct of the Expulsion Bill was 
the prevention of political pro])aganda among the Indians there. Sehedulos 
attached to the Bill included trivial offences like the failure to take out lioenso 
for keeping wireless installation. If the Bill became law they would soon 
have a Konya in the very heart of India. The Viceroy expressed his yiower- 
lessnoss to do anything s\il)staiitial for the Indians in Konya. But Burma 
was a part of India and the Bill was introduced with his previous permission, 
He could not plead now powerlossnoss. 

Continuing Mr. Prakasam described in detail the cff'cts of the Sea 
Passengers’ Bill th.at proposed a tax of Rs. 5 on every Indian getting into 
boat for Burma from any i»:irt of India. It was the paramoiint duty of India 
to see that these two obnoxious Bills did not get inti> the Statute Book. 
Concluding Mr. Prakasaiu said the Bunnans themselvos did not give their 
approval to these two Bills. Even the Nationalists who wore originally 
responsible for the passing of them had come to rc.aliso Ihoir mistake. Mr. 
Prakasam ho])od that the Indian M.L.C.s in the Burma Council would co- 
operate with the Swarajists and the Homo Rulers and get those Bills revoked. 
Mr. Prakasam also pul in a strong plea for the regulati.)M of the emigration 
of labour from Iiaiia to Burma and Coyloi;. India wms fast becoming, said 
Mr. Prakasam, a laboui' (lo})ot. Was it not our duty, he asked, to see that 
labourers who went out were not subjected to ill-treatment ? 

Mr. FIAIjDEK seconding .said there was no organised movomont to sup- 
port our resolutions. The troulde in Burma was tho same as the trouble in 
South Africa. Everything was a tiuestion of broad and butter, especially so in 
the country of virgin soil. Tho mighty Europeans who were exploiting the 
Indians must be attacked on their weak spot. Tho speaker asked, would 
there bo an organised movement from India which w'ould go to Burma and 
vindicate our rights there 1 This could bo done by tho peaceful weapon ot 
the Akalis. 

Sj. N. C. BANER.TEE, ox-editor of the “ Rangoon M.iil ”, deplored that 
the Indians hero had not realised tho danger that throatond the Indians in 
Burma. After the nualifiod Homo Rule given to Burma the cry of ‘Burma 
for the Burmans’ had been raised to the detriment of tho Indians and the 
Burmans and in the real interests of tho British exploiters. Tho 
Burmans were opposed to tho Bills but the loaders of such Burmain^ were in 
jail. Sir Haroourt Butler, very courteous but very astute, had managed to 
42 
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divide the Burmaiis from the IndiaiiB. It was for the Viceroy to remedy 
the injustice and danger proposed by the Bills. 

Mr. Abdul Sattar WALl (Burnian) supported the resolution, The Bills 
referred to were clearly directed against the Indians because they constituted 
the majority of the Non-Buniian foreign element in Burina. 

Mr. MADANJIT (Burma) appealed to the Indians here to come to the 
rosciie of the one million of the Indians in Burma who «',ouId not })cacefully 
breathe there if the proposed legislation wore not vetoed by Loid Beading, 
The Indian Congress was taking interest in the position of the Indians in 
South Africa, of those in Fiji and Kenya, but not of those in Burma. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


6.— The Franchise Question. 

Dr. SATYAPAL in place of Mahatma Gandhi moved the rcsoluiion 
ai>proving and confirming part I of rcsoluiion passed by the A. 1. C. C. at 
Patna regarding the alternative Franchise and creating the AlMiidia Spinner’s 
Association. He made a long si*ecch explaining the importance c f Khaddar. 

Mr, C. Venkatrauiana lYKNGAR, thoxigh he possessed shaios in Mills, 
supported the j-esolution as ho believed there was at prcsrcnt no tinta- 
gonism between the mill industry and the Khaddar industry. If the manu- 
facture of hand-spun yarn was incrcaiscd theio would be great pc^ssibility of 
reducing the import of foreign cloth and foreign yarn. Mills in India could 
not completely elothe us and there would always be demand for Khaddar 
and if the quality and quantity of Khaddar was improved it would be all the 
bettor. 

Moulana IJasrat JMOllANl opposing the resolution objected to the insis- 
fcnco of Khaddar dresB for Congress work although lie believed in the utility 
<»f wearing Khaddar. 'lb be a member of the (’ongress was the right of 
every Indian and to deprive him of it on the ground that he did not put 
on Khaddar was nut hiiig shoit of coercion, lie woi dored if the Congress 
would «i)i)icoiate the rosolution that those w^ho were not vegetarians should 
not be entitled to exercise their Congress membership rights. It was argued 
that there must be a National Uniform but what was the need for it. By 
these saitorial requirement the Congress was shutting out poisons like Mr. 
..linnah, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Chintamani who wore not opposed 
to the Congress nor to Khaddar. Maulana Hasrat Mohaiii had a suspicion that 
the Congress workers did not always put on Khaddar. At best each could 
have but one pair of Khaddar cloth to put on on Congress occasions and yet 
why have the compulsion and disqualification in case of not oaring 
Khaddar I 

Maulana MOHAMKI) ALI complained that what India possessed was not 
iiitelligentsiahut uniniolligentsia,for if they really had intelligentsia the country 
could never have renjained for so long in the occupation of a handful of 
Englishmen. Mr. Hasrat Mohani had opposed the resolution on the ground 
of his dislike of conscription. The speaker asked whether it was not a fact 
that during the last war when voluntary recruitment did not come up to the 
standard, conscription was a necessity. The speaker emphasised that what 
India needed was not protection to transfer 70 crores from the pockets of 
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Manchester to those of Boinhiy, but a machifiery for the proper distribution 
of wealth so that these 70 croros might bo distributed among twenty croros of 
poor “ Kisans.” They jeered at Mahatma Gandhi’s proscription for liberty, 
perhaps boeaiise it was so cheap. Ho asked them to remember that Napolean 
used to say that every army was a reptile. It marched on its bellies. It 
was, therefore, important to feed the bellies in India. Crores of i)eople 
did not fill their bellies by two meals a day atul until they did that India 
would bo unfit for liberty. 'I'ho same was true regarding the “untouch- 
ables.” “ If you d(» not remove iintouchability and ask for liberty, you 
arc fools and you prote/id to bo philo.s()phors.” 

The resolution moved by Dr. Satyapal was then put to vote and 
carried, only a few voting with Hasrat Mohani. 

American’s I'ribnte to Mahatmaji. 

Mrs. Naidu then introduced Professor Holmes of TJ.S.A. whom she 
described as the Amcricar> Ambassador who had come to tell them that 
America was lookin'.! to India to get her freedom as speedily as possible 
(Applause). 

As Professor HOLMl']^^ rose from the dais towards the rostrum, dressed in 
English clothes ai d wearing a white (iandhi cap, ho was cheered. He said 
ho could not claim in an ollicial way to represent America. He bolofiged b.r 
the Society of Fnen<ls known as t^biakers and was a memhei' of the Eodora- 
tion of I .abour. Ho could unofficially elaiin to speak for his Socioiy and 
’labouror.s aial in tlio.se t wo cai>acities he was theie to express sympathy and 
iiitfiro.st of the Amof ican people for the service oi humanity as well of India 
that the C'oi gress Ind nndert ikon aiid especially American affection and 
loya-lty ior the great K‘:nler who had ri.-en among tfjcni. f Api)laus'5). “Yes- 
terday I heard Dr. Ai»dui' Kahman olaiinin.g Gandhi as a South Afi'ioan. 
May 1 not to-day claim him for the w'orld '! (Applause). May I not say that 
the Society of Friends uhi-di I rei)rosoiit regard him with the same rever- 
ence and believe in his work as yon do '1 ( Hoar, lle.ir). 1 ought To say 

that we i)Oopi<' have very far wnoiig ifi our western civilization. Wo 
liMve gone too i'ai in t'ne imrsuit of weaith am! powder. It is a deep evil in 
onr \vhf)lo wc.slorn civi'.iz P io.i. Our love (jf wealth has resulted in the 
('.oncentration (*f wealth among some and has caused labour trcnbles. Our 
longing to the wo.st for power has brought on war after war and seems likely 
to plunge jiito .^rili un til. u- war until perhaps it destroys our civilization. So 
wo gladly turn to you who are indicating another ami better w'ay and we 
hope that while keeping good things ill our civilization regarding the power 
over nature and inventions w'O should follow the brotherly spirit which is 
represented by the great prophet among you (applause)..’ 

“ It would be presumptuous for me to say anything alxnit the problems 
before you but let me .say that no one brought up in U.S.A., however ho or 
she might have gone wrong, can fail to bo touched and thrilled by every 
raovomont for human freedom and for the liberty of the t»oople of the world 
(applause). 


7. — The Political Programme 

At 5-45 p.rn, Pandit Motilal rose amidst cheeis t() move too main 
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resolution of the session outlining the political programme. The follow- 
ing is the full text of the resolution as amended by the Subjects Committee. 

“ This CougrcfcS couliims Tart li of ilic; icsolution passed by the All-India CongresB 
Committee, at the meeting held at I’atna, on the 22nd and 23rd September last, and 
resolves that the Congress do now lake up, and carry on, such political work as is neces- 
sary in the interest of the country and, for this purpose, do employ tlie whole of the 
machinery and funds of the Congress, save and except sucli funds and assets as, under 
that resolution, have been declared to belong to the AlJ-lndia Spinners’ Association, aud 
«uch funds and assets as may be ear-marked. 

“ This Congress reiterates its faith in civil disobedience as the only ciTective weapon to 
be used, in the last resort, to enforce the national honour ; but realizes that, tlie country is 
not now ready for it; and in view thereof, this (Congress resolves that the guiding prin- 
ciple, in carrying on all political work, shall be self-reliance in all activities which make 
lor t he healthy growth of the nation, and resistence to eveiy governmental or other activity 
that may impe«le the nation’s progvesa towards Swaraj; and this Congress adopts the 
following prograrnnic of political work : — 

“ (1) The work in the country shall be directed to the education of the people in their 
political rights and training them to acquire the necessary strength and power of lesistance 
to win those rights by carrying out tlie constructive programme of the Congress, wit h 
special reference to popularising the spinning wlieel and khaddar, promoting inter-com- 
munal unify, removal of untouchability, ameliorating the conditions of the suppressed 
clat-ses and removal of the diink and drug evils; and shall include the organisation of 
villagi p, the capture of local bodies and the promotion of education on national lines and 
of labour, both industrial and agricultural, the adjustment of relations between employers 
ami labour, ami between landlords and tenants, and the general advancement of the 
national, economical, industrial and commercial interests of Indians, both in India and 
Cverseias. 

“ (2) The wojk outside the country shall be directed to the dissemination of accurate 
information. 

(8) This Congress adopts the termsof the settlement offered by the Imlepemlenf and 
Swarajya Tarti'S ol the Assembly on the 18tli February, 1924, ami incorporated in its 
resolution of the same date, as terms on behalf of the country, and, having regard to the 
lact that the Govemnient have so far not made any response even to the said offer, the 
lollowing further action shall he taken — 

“ (1) Tlie hjwara]ya J’arty in the Assembly shall, al the earliest opportunity, invite the 
Goveinnicnt to give their liiial decision on the said deniaiul, ami in case no decision is 
announced before the end of Fehiuary, or the decision announced is held not I 0 be 
^a^isfactOJ•y by a special comniitiee coiihisting of the Woi king Committee of the ( ongress 
an<l the members niimid Ixdow, the party shall by adcipting the pioper piccedure, intimate to 
the Government on the door of tlie House, that the party will no longer continue to remain 
and woik in the present Jegislatures as heretofore, hut will go into the country to work 
among the people. Tlie Sw'arajist members of the Asi-cmbly and the Council of S^ule vviii 
vote for the iej(!Ction of the Finance Bill ami, immediately after, h-ave their seats. The 
Swarajist members of such Provincial (’ouncils as may be in session at the time shall also 
leave their seats and report themselves to the tSpccial Committee aforesaid, for further 
instructions. Swarajist members of such Councils as are not in session, at the time, shall 
not attend futur*- meetings of the said Councils, and shall, likewise, report themselves to the 
Special Committee. 

“ (2) No member of the Swaraj I’arty in the Council of Slate, Legislative Assembly or 
any of the Provincial Councils shall thereafter attend any meeting of any of the said 
legislatures, or any of their comm ittees, except for the purpose of preventing his seat 
from being declared vacant, provided that it shall be open to the special committee in 
allow the Swarajist mem fKMB of any legislatures 10 attend the said legislatures when such 
attendance is, in its dpinion, essential for some special or unforeseen purpose, ami piovided 
also that, prior to I’neir being called upon to leave their seats, it shall be open to the 
Swarajist members of the various Legislatures, to engage themselves in such activities 
in their respective legislatures as permissible to them under the existing rules of the party ; , 

“ (.S) The special committee shall immediately on receipt of the reports mentioned in 
Sub-clause (1), call a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee to frame a programme 
of work, which shall be carried out by the Congress and the Swaraj Party organisation 
in co-operation with each other throughout the country ; 
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(4) The said programme of work shall inclnde selected heads of the general work 
mentioned in Olauses (1) and (2) above, as also the education of the electorates in the 
policy herein laid down, and shall indicate the lines on which the next general election 
is to be run by, and in the name of the Congress and state clearly the issues on which 
Congressmen shall seek election ; 

“The Congress hereby authorises the Provincial Congress Committees to selcict 
candidates for the I’roviiicial Legislative Councils and the Indian Legislative Assembly 
in their provincial areas for the general election next year, as early as possible, })rovided 
that the policy of noii-accepfance of offices in the gift of the Government shall continue 
to be followed until a response to the terms of settlement aforesaid is made by the 
Government, 

“ (5) Id the event of the tinal decision of the Government, on t he terms of settiement of 
the Assembly, being found satisfactory and acceptable by tbe aforesaid Special iU)iTim itl.ee, 
a meeting of the All-India Congress tloramittce shall forthwith be ludd to determine 
the future course of action. 

“ (6) Until the Swarajists leave the legislatures, as herein provided, the constitution 
:)f the Swaraj Party and the rules made thereunder shall be followed in the iegislaiuies, 
subject to such clianges as may be made by the Congress or the All-India Congress 
<’oiumittec, from time to time ; 

“ (7) For the purpose of starting the work under Sub-clauses (3) and (4), the All-liulia 
Congress Committee shall allot such funds as it may consirler sufficient for the initial 
expenses of the necessary propagainla in that l>ehalf ; hut any further funds recjuircd 
for the said purpose shall Vie raised by the Working Cominittrc or, uri<ler its iliri ctioiis 
by contributions from the public.” 

Ft. Matilal spoke for little loss than au hour in Hindi mainly explaining 
the iprovisions of his long resolution for the information of the dologtitos who 
. had not been yet supplied with the Hindi version of it. He said he knew 
the resolution would be strenuously opposed by some. Ho would, therefore, 
leservo his arguments for the final reply, but ho emphasised that since 
the Gaya Congress this was the first time that a resolution was moved re- 
presenting the common demands of the two wings of the Congress. 
It had come before the Congress in the shape he was putting it forward after 
luidorgoirig many alterations aud after a stiff fight in the Swaraj Party 
Council and Congress Subjects Committee. 

Pandit M a l a v i y a ’ s Amendment 

Pandit MALAVJYA then rose amidst cheers to move his amendment, 
w’hich was supported by Mr. M. K. Jayakar. Pandit Malaviya’s aiiicndrneiit 
proposed considerable alteration in the main resolution : — 

Firstly, it omitted the para referring to Civil Disobedience. 

Secondly, it- amplified the Congress programme of jiolitical work, 
by including in it the following : “ That the work in the legisla- 
tures shall be so carried on as to utilize them to the best possible 
advantage for early establishment of full responsible Government, 
co-operation being resorted to when it may bo necossaiy to 
advance the national cause and obstruction when that may bo 
necessary for the advaucemorit of the same cause.” 

This suggestion. Pandit Malaviya said, embodied exactly what fioka- 
manya Tilak end Deshbandhu C. K. Das had stated in their speeches at 
the Amritsar Congress in 1919 . Lokamanya Tilak had said : “ Wo shall 
utilize the Reforms Act to the best possible advantage, and Mr. C. .R. Das 
had said : “ Wo shall co-operate when it may be necessary to advance the 
national cause, and shall obstruct when that may be necessary for the advance' 
ment of the same cause.” 
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Aiiothor change proposed by Pandit Malaviya a amendmoiit was that 
While Pandit Motilal’s Resolution commits the Congress only to the 
Assembly’s resolution of 18th February regarding a Round Table 
Conforenee, he wishes to commit the Congress also to the 
acceptance of demands for Reforms oiiunciatod in the Assembly’s 
resolution of Seiitembor last. 

A further change proposed was that 

'rhe Congress should call upon not only the Swaraj Party but also 
jointiy the Independent Party of the Assembly to ask for 
final decision in the next session of the Assembly. 

IVindit Malaviya’s amendment finally proposed 

To omit all the details pro]»osed to be taken in connection with the 
withdrawal from the Councils in case the Government’s reply was 
not satisfactory. 

P.iiidit M iya’s amendment merely said that in case the re])ly was 
i;rld to he unsatisfact(»ry l»y the AlMiidia Congress Commiltoo, it should call 
a Si)e*;ial Siossimi of the Congress before the end of May to decide the future 
(’ourse of action. 

Tandit Mala\iya said he had eomo there to give his honest opinion. They 
should not let the i>eoplo have jokes at their expense by setting foi th a detailod 
p’ngraihme, which be knew the Swaraj Party would not bo able to cany out. 
in the past the Swaraj I’arty had not been able to fulfil all ])ledgcs about the 
I'logramiue, Me uaiitod to avoid that in future. Why tie their haiids now at 
this slag''/ 

As tin- hour ’.\as l.ite the Congress was ad journed for its I’nial sitting tlu» 
^e^t day. 


1 HIRD DAY 2 8TH DDCBM BBR J 92 5 

'I'he con<’ludir:i.' sitting of the ‘l(>th sessicjii ol tlie Congiess was held on tln^ 
L.'-tli .1 >eceniliei’ /Hid was mostly de\uted to the discussion uf the resolutioi. 
/iliout the political progr.Minnie. '1 he P-uiflal was fuil ol dtdeg/itcs a/id visitors 

'I'hc pidceeding weic bcgu/i /it 1'' •' 0 hy Mr. Syed MAdlJ) JlUX moving 
all aiMendinent, <leoIaring that the country w;is fit for Civil J)isobedienee. 
lie jidiculed the ide.a of the resolution, in one broatli admitting the 
eountry's unfitness for Civil Disobodionco and in another giving an ultimaUm. 
t . the Government. 'Ibey would be merely laughed at ;ind ignored 
by tile Govenimcut. flis ()]»inioii was that, the loaders were re.luctaril to lead, 
i»ut the eountry was fit for Civil I )isobodioncc. (Applause), lie proposed that 
the Special Committee should ho asked to declare Civil Disobodicuee in ease 
the Government did not respond. 

Mr. S AM MAMl'irri moved another amendment. Ho >iou]d not entrust 
1' In ii Special Committee to declare Civil Disobedience, lie held that the 
country had in the past re.s])oi!ded nol/ly to calls of civil Di.sobcdiencc. He told 
his Sw/irajist fi iends that nothing would capture the imagination of the electors 
■it the forthcoming elections than the launching of resistance camp/iigns in 
\/irious proiinecs, on the issue of prohibition, tax, or some other local grio- 
\ances. If they would wait till the minor communal differences were got 
c ver, they would have to wait for the Doomsday. The best way to train 
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the country to fight the battle of freedom was to engage in skirmishes m 
numerous places. 

Mr. Srikrishnadas IjULIjA moved an amendment urging that when the 
Swarajist members of the Councils withdrew, those holding elective or 
nominated offices in the Legislatures or Committees should also resign their 
posts. He said his motion would have the effect of making Pandit Motilal 
resign his Committee membership of the Hkoen Committee and Mr. Patel 
the Presidentship of the Assembly. Ho warned that Pandit Motilal’s refusal 
to agree to his motion made him feel that there was some camouttago being 
practised. 

l^indit MALAVIYA received an ovation on rising to explain his amend- 
ment, moved the day before towards the close of the sitting. 

Pandit Malaviya recalled the proceedings at Amritsar where Dosbbandhu 
Das, Mahatma Gandhi and Lokemanya Tilak wore all united in making an 
earnest effort in working the Reforms Act, to co-operate or to obstruct as 
country’s interests reejuired. Pandit Motilal’s resolution however was neither 
fish nor flc.sh and ho appealed to the Congrc.ss to save the honour of the nation 
by not passing it, for the Swarajists woula not bo able to carry out the pro- 
gramme and would make the Congress a laughing stock of the world. Pi, 
Malaviya drew attention to a motto in the Pandal, “ J>e Honest ” giving 
Mahatma Gandhi’s advice. Pt. Malaviya endorsed this and asked them to bo 
honest. 1 1 is view was that non-co-operation did not succeed. Then the Swara- 
jists entered the Councils with a nianifosto in favour of coi'sistent and 
uniform ubstriiotioii. This programme was not carried out and, indeed, could 
never have been carried out. In effect only responsive co-operation had i»oori 
observed and had caased amusement. He did not want to bring in person- 
alities, for ho himself felt ashamed in confessing that Lis brother Pandit, 
Motilal’s policy had failed. lie asked the Congress to place the intoros*", 
of the nation above personality. He know that the Swaraj Party would not 
be able to do what Pandit Motilal’s resolution had outlined. As for 
acceptarieo of ollico it had boon decided already by Mr. Patel aijd l^indit 
Motilal accepting the Chair of the Assembly and the Skeen Coiumittoo 
roemhorship respectively. Pandit Motilal expected a great deal from the 
Skeen Committee. I'ho speaker did not, because his experience of the 
Military Koquiremonts Committee before whom he was oxaminod 
for 3 half hours, had made him loss hopeful. But the speaker was pleased 
at their accepting office. For, bo believed, that if they could fill the places of 
Ministerial and Executive responsibility with patriotic men whoso ymlicy they 
could control, the cause of the country would bo advanced. In his fifty 
years of public life he had not come across a sharper intellect than that of 
Lokemanya Tilak. (Applause), Even Mahatma Gandhi had been deceived, 
but Lokemanya Tilak was never deceived. And Lok. Tilak had advised 
rosponsivo co-operation, for he believed in entering into all quarters of Govorir 
ment and squeezing as much as possible for national advance. The S\rara- 
jists, however, bad entered Governmont quarters, but refused to exploit thorn. 

Continuing Pundit Malaviya asked why should any reforoiico be made co 
Civil Disobedience 1 Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest authority on the subject, 
bad stated that the country was not fit for it. 

Pundit Malaviya further emphasised that no fight was possible without 
unity and Mahatma started his movmont, because Indian opinion had become 
united on the Rowlatt Bill issue. If they wanted Government to yield, the only 
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wjiy was to embrace all political parties and establish only one Congress Party. 
Up till 1919 the doors of the Congress were open to Musalmans, big Zemindars 
and all took part in it. Now, however, the Congress was being handed over 
to a handful of Swarajists, Mnhammedans and landlords were prominent by 
Ihoir absence. The resolution itself was full of inconsistencies. While they 
had opened the door of the Congress for all, they had kept it virtually 
closed, even by their revised franchise. Pandit Malaviya warned that the 
Swaraj Pady did not succeed at the last election and it would succeed 
even loss at the. next. If the Congress adopted the resolution, it would ruin 
the irit crests of the country during the next four years at the end of 
which a Koyal Commission must in any case be appointed. 

C^uicludiiig Pandit Malaviya said he was glad that there was larger section 
now to 6ui>iK)rt him than during the past four yoai s. Even if he failed 
on that day ho would not be disappointed, but hoped to succeed soon. He 
pleaded that the honour of the nation demanded that the Swarajists who 
hafl not fulfiilod ihoir previous pledges, should no longer be trusted to carry 
out a row pledge. His suggestion was safe, inasmuch as it urged that a 
Special Congress should bo summoned to give them a fresh mandate in May. 

Mr. J a y a k a k ’ s R e s i g n a t i o .n . 

Mr. .lAYAKAK seconded the amendment of Pandit Malaviya. At the 
(riitset ho made a dramatic announcoraont that ho (Mr. dayakar), Mr. Kolkar 
and Dr. Moonje had resigned their seats in the ll(>mbay Council, the Jjegis- 
lativo Assembly and the Central Provinces C'Ouiicil respectively, 'j'his stop 
. they had to take because, being membt?rs in the Councils on the Swaraj 
Party ticket, they could not at present .subscribe to the policy and moreover 
they WMiitcd to educate the country regarding Responsive Co-operation. This 
iiMnoiuiccincnt was received amidst ai)plausc from a section of the House. 

Mr. .laynkar .said that there W'orc only two ways oi)6ii to them, viz.r 
either they believed in the Council programme or they did not. If they did 
not believe in the Couneil entry they must get out of it and educate the 
eoiintry for such ai tion a.s the. country would be loady for. If, on the other 
hand, they remained in the Councils they must, as Pandit Malaviya rightly 
(d».sorvod, take the last juice out of it by occui)ying every place of power, 
initiative and rcsponsilality and would give no quarter to the bureaucracy. 
IJo agreed that it did moan considerable humiliation, that people who went 
to the t’ouiieil to ()bstrue.l should have to take ollicos of power and rospoic 
sibilily. .Put if they wanted to bo honest they must Butfor the humiliation o* 
■vvorkiiig the Councils. 

'Plioy all admitted that the country >vas not ready for civil disobcdiance 
and yet outlined it in the resolution. This weakening process ought to be 
dr()p])cd. Wbat was the use of this pious expression that civil disobedience 
uas the only circclive weapon and all that ? If they believed in that then 
“ (‘oiiic out of the Councils and start Civil Disobedience.” If they did not 
believe ill it “Don t say so.” There was one man who understood this 
civil dis(*bodiciice and wln^ knew when to practise it. It was Mahatma 
(l.-mdhi. J.ct all be guided ]>y him. If they did not believe in civil dis- 
obedience then the most honest course was to work the Councils for such as 
they wcio worth. He could understand the proposition of leaving the seats 
in the event of unsatisfactory reply. Rut what was this statemont in the 
losolution that the Special Committee might allow the members to got in 
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ftgain for special or unforeseen circamsfcances ? Then the proviso to clauso 
3 talked of the non-acceptance of office in the gift of the Government till the- 
response was made. It logically followed that Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. 
Patel Inust leave their respective seats on the Skeen Committee and the 
Presidentship. Put it was a great mistake to be logical in politics. So let 
them be there and carry out their duties with honour and self-respect 
as they had been doing up till now. The principle of Responsive Co-opera- 
tion was* however, established by their actions and in course of time it 
would become the accepted policy. 

Mr. J. N. SEN GUPTA supported Pandit Motilal’s resolution. First of 
all he drew the attention of the House to the proviso that no offices in the gift 
of the Government would be aecepted until the Government response was 
satisfactory. This must not bo lost sight of by those who would vote 
on this proposition. It was mere acadoraioal at present to talk of civil dis- 
obedience. Mahatma Gaiidhi did not feel confident of starting civil disobe- 
dience. Pandit Motilal was also hesitant and so also wa-s the late Desh- 
bandhu Das. Put God willing if this resolution of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
was passed by the Congress and Coiigrertsmon wore sent; in a largo majority 
in the next general election then in the February of 1927 Pengal would not 
hesitate to start civil disobedience. With the Congress mandate behind 
them they would return in a majority in Pengal, Madras, Assam and several 
other Legislative Councils. 

*Mr. JayakaPs Ro8v>onsive Co-operation was mere co-operation without 
* any response. Put if the motion was passed the working of the Reforms- 
machinery would bo stopped in February 1927. Pandit Malaviya had 
talked of Lok. Tilak’s Responsive Co-operation. Put that was in 1919. 
Demand after demand in the Assembly and in the Provincial Councils had 
boon refused by the Government and Mr. Jayakar still talked of Respon- 
sive Co-operation. Pandit Malaviya had also talked of unity and no-party. 
Put the duty of all Coiigrossmon was to submit to the decision of the Con- 
gress and not to create parties. 

A voice : What about Gaya 1 

Mr. Sen Gupta : At Gaya we had faith in our own programme and 
therefore wo got out and raised the standard of revolt. Put our friends want 
to be in and create parties. So I .say, either submit and unite or raise^ 
your 1*6 volt. 

Mr. APHYANKAR supported the resolution of Pt. Motilal and contro- 
verted the arguments of Mr. Jayakar. He was surprised that Mr. Jayakar 
and Pandit Malaviya who had never stood within ton miles distance of Lok. 
Tilak in his life were invoking his name. To say that the acceptance of 
ministership was Responsive Co-operation was an insult to the doctrine of 
Responsive Co-operatioii. He had no quarrel with the doctrine as such 
but with the programme that was sought to bo shoved under it. Pandit 
Malaviya had talked of swords. Great words indeed— India would indeed 
thank herself if Pandit Malaviya could come to swords. However, Mr. 
Abbyankar congratulated Messrs. Jayakar and Kolkar on having dragged 
Dr. Moonje into the open. (Laughter). Mr. Jayakar had asked the Corigress 
to think of the country and not of the party. Had he forgotten that the 
Swaraj Party— in the words of Mahatma Gandhi, T^ord Pirkenhoad 
and Lord Reading, was the only party which was going ahead with its 
programme. Did Mr. Jayakar think that the Swaraj Party was not for the 
43 
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country. There might be differenccB between the pure No-changers and 
the fivvarajists. But they would be able to join hands soon and stand 
boldly in the face of the Government. But Mr. Jayakar with his programme 
of Responsive Co-operation was falling at the feet of Government. 

Mr. Jayakar said that civil disobedience was a camouflage. Was it not 
a camouflage to which he agreed only 24 hours ago and that ho changed his 
views about it the moment Pandit Malaviya arrived from Benares 1 Then 
again was it not Mr. Jayakar who in the Subjects Committee agreed not 
to oppose this resolution. 

[Mr. Jayakar intervening, explained that he merely told iji the Subjects 
Committee that he would not move his ov/n amendment and he had done so.] 

Mr. Abhyanker continuing said that Mr. Jayakar had asked them to 
be logical by remarking “either join the Council, work or get out of it.*' 
But the next moment be changed his logic and said that Responsive Co- 
operation meant the acceptance of office, such as ministerships. Mr. Jayakar 
and his party had indeed reached the top of the hill and the next step was 
descent. It was for them to decide whether that descent should be orderly 
or disorderly, graceful or disgraceful (Applause). 

Mr. PALLIWAL in eloquent Hindu supported Pandit Motilal's proposi- 
tion and pointed out that the country was certainly not for civil disobedience 
at present. There was no use embarking on it at present. All the f:ame 
they all believed that it was the last weapon to be used against the Government 
in order to enforce their national demand. But in the meanwhile tbe pro- 
gramme of work chalked out in the resolution of Pandit Motilal was the 
best and should obtain the approval of the entire Congress. Pandit Malaviya 
had quoted Mahatma Gandhi’s dictum hung on one side of the pandal, “ Be 
honest.” But he had forgotten to see the other side of the pandal where 
there was the motto of Deshbandhu Das, “End or Mend.** It was this 
policy that was otnbodied in the resolution. 

Sj. Shyam Sunder CHAKRAVARTY(No-Changor of Bengal) oi)po8ed the 
resolution. It was a pain to him to have to oppose a motion which was 
said to have the sympathy of. Mahatma Gandhi. Mahatraaji was certainly 
not in very much sympathy with it. His heart was against it. But what 
could he do? Like Jesus, Mahatma Gandhi, too, was not listened to or to 
be more accurate, obeyed. This resolution was the denial of Gandhism. 
It Mas all words. It was an inconsequential document and it was inconsis- 
tency itersnniflc. The resolution talked of self-reliance in one breath and in 
the next suggested asking the Government to give an answer to tbe Assembly's 
resolution. Hy passing the resolution the chariot of progress would be dragged 
back and tbe Non-co-operation policy would bo jettisoned. Non-co-operation 
was a creative programme notwithstanding its negative name and it was the 
•one “ mantra” which would in the end bring Swarai. 

Dewan CHAMANLAL declared that responsive co-operation would 
mean in practice responding to every kick received from the bureaucracy. 
No Governor would appoint a Minister pledged to obstruction. Then, again, 
even the Liberal Ministers bad told the Muddiman Committee that the 
Reforms were unworkable. Pandit Malaviya's amendment would weaken 
the backbone of the people of the country at a time when the need was 
to strengthen it. 
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Dr. MOONJI said Lala Lajpat Rai had said that he could not find his 
way in the prevailing darkness. Responsive ro-operation showed him the way. 
He agreed with Lalaji that Government service was not desirable, but in a ease 
where a party was in majority then its leaders must be nominated Ministers 
and these Ministers could not bo dismissed by the Governor and would 
be servants not of the Government but of their own party. He know 
that just as at Gaya Lalaji patted them on their back two years hence Lalaji 
would do the same when the speaker s plea would succeed. 

The English were a heartless people. No amount of sacrifice moved 
them. Twenty-five thousand men went to jail but the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act was not repealed. They should take a lesson from the Bengal 
partition and work to success through respo naive co-operation. 

Pundit Nehrtt's Reply 

Pandit MOTILAL, replying to the debate, said Pandit Malaviya bad 
quoted the speeches made in 1919. The speakers honest view was that Pandit 
Malaviya might have more appropriately quoted from Ramayana. (Laughter). 
For who did not know to-day in India why since 1919 their opinions had 
changed and why Mahatma Gandhi had to launch non-co-operation. 

Pandit Malaviya had quoted Das of 1919, but had forgotten what Das 
had , 01 ) his lips at his last moment in his Faridpur speech, with which oven 
the Government was pleased. The speaker had followed the course out- 
lined by this speech. Das had said that if a settlement was not ariived at, 
the Government must be lot to carry on government by exercise of excep- 
tional powers, and that then the people be advised to refuse to pay taxes. 
Civil Disobedience, however, required a high state of organisation and he 
saw little hope of India being ready for Civil Disobedience until she was 
prepared to work Mahatma Gandhi's constructive programme. But the 
ultimate end must bo kept in view if freedom must bo own. 

Mr. Jayakar had in Bombay held this speech of Das as the last will and 
testament. Pandit Malaviya had not taken part in the disobedience cam- 
paign, but like one sitting high up and seeing beyond had told them : “ Did 
I not tell you so." Pandit Malaviya had accused the Swarajists of loud 
talks but doing little. Pandit Motilal challenged to prove that the Swarajists 
had carried out their pledge to every inch of it. They had declared in 
favour of uniform obstruction only if they were returned in a majority. 
Otherwise, how could they obstruct successfully ? 

Pandit Motilal declared that he as the Leader of the Swaraj Party — a 
party whom even Lord Birkenhead had described as highly organised — was 
surrendering it to the Congress. The Swarajists were of the Congress, and 
were not like Pandit Malaviya, who bad stood all through aside. 

Pandit Motilal defended Mr. Paters presidentship of the Assembly as 
even the King could not dismiss him. His ruling were binding on all and 
so long as he did not come nothing that the Government could do would 
enable them to have a session of the Assembly. Was such an office one in 
the gift of the Govornmont ? 

As for his seat on the Skeen Committee the Assembly had asked for 
an Indian Sandhurst and the Government said : “ Show us the way." 

What they wanted was negotiation to show the Government the iraj to 
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Sandhurst and meet their demand. And if in the same way the Government 
ttsked them to show the way to the reforms they would certainly co-operate. 

Pandit Motilal made reference to the appeal of Pandit Malaviya 
‘ Be Honest,” and quoted from Pandit Malaviya’s speech in the Assembly 
regarding the throwing out of the Finance Bill showing that Pandit Malaviya 
had characterised the Reforms as a sham. And ho was asking them to 
•work those very Reforms ! Pandit Malaviya had emphasised the need for 
unity. The speaker agreed, but unity by itself could not achieve their 
end. Unless they had sanction behind them in the form of the ultimate 
idea of Civil Disobedience the Government would not yield. lie emphasised 
that Mahatma Gandhi had given his approval to the resolution. Pandit 
Malaviya on the other hand wanted them to divorce themselves from all 
that had occurred since 1919 and accept the programme of Amritsar. 

Pandit MALAVIYA then came to the rostrum for a personal explana- 
tion. He said : “ Mr. Sen-Gupta, Pandit Motilal and others who spoke in 

the same strain with them have misrepresented me in two or three respects. 
(Voice — no, no, yes. yes, go on, go on.) Mr. 8on-Gupta told you that I 
niisroprosented Mr. Das. J wish to point out that a compromise clause 
was added to the Amritsar resolution and on that occasion Mr. Das said 
he wanted full responsible Government and ho would use co-operation when 
it would be necessary and resort to obstruction w'hen that would be nocessary 
to attain the same object. Lok. Tilak said on that occasion that — (Aft this 
stage sevoial delegated cried ; Order, Order). 

Pandit Malaviya — “ Learn to hear the truth even if it is unpleasant. I 
quoted the 1919 speeches not to say that Gandhiji, Mr. Das and Lok. Tilak 
are authorities for your action at ]>reseijt. T never suggested that I wanted to 
show that the policy w'hich the Swarajists pursue is the same as that 
advocated in 1919. After that Gandhiji advised non-co-operation which has 
failed and the Swarajists start-ed in effect responsive co-operation. 1 wish 
Gaiidliiji had boon hero t(» hear all these points and boar out my statements. 

I am sure if he had been hero he would not have supported Pandit MotilaPs 
resolution 

I’aiidit Motilal NFIIRU characterised Pandit Malaviya's statement not 
as a personal explanation but that dealing with his arguments. This wjts 
not fair. 'I’he audience was not boro to decide w hat Gandhiji might have 
thought if he hfid been here but judge on the merits of the proposition before 
them and vote. 


Amicndments Lost 

Mr. Majid Buksh*s amendment regarding Civil Disobedience was with- 
drawn, as also Mr. Sri Kisheiidas Lullah’s amendment regarding acceptance of 
elected offices. The latter withdrew on an assurance that the A 11- India 
Congress Coinmittco could deal with it. 

Sri Govindanand's amendment for deletion of the statomerit that the 
country is not now ready for Civil Disobodinence was losL 

Pandit Malaviya s amendment to Pandit MotilaPs resolution was lost 
without division. 

Then Pandit MotilaPs resolution was carried by a large majority 
amidst applause. 
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OTHER RESOLUTIONS 
Other Resolutions. 

The other resolutions on the agenda were formally put from the chair and 
carried without any opposition. 

1. The first was that the proceedings of the Congress Committee, All- 
India Congress Committee and Working Committee should ordinarily be con- 
ducted in Hindusthani, English or any provincial language may be used if the 
speaker is unable to speak in Hindustani or whenever occasion arises. The 
proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committee should ordinarily bo 
conducted in the language of the Province. Hindustani may also bo used. 

2. The second resolution authorised the opening of a Foreign Depart- 
ment under the Congress to look after the interests of Indians abroad and 
carry on an educative propaganda in the country regarding their position in 
the British Kinpire and foreign countries. 

3. ^'ho Congress placed on record its grateful appreciation of valuable 
services rendered by the General Secretaries, Messrs. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Bharucha and Shuaib t^^uarashi ; and in their place the following wore 
appointed for 1926 : Dr. M. A. Ansari, Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar and 
Pandit K. Sautanarn. Old Treasurers and Auditois were ro-a])pointed. 
The report of the All-India Congress Committee together with accourits was 
presented. 

The next session of the Congress was decided to bo held in Assam. 

Thanks to D e l e g a t k s . 

Dr. .MORARILAIj, on behalf of the Reception Committee, thanked the 
delegates and said by having come to Cawnpore in such numbers they had 
strengthened the local people in Congress work, and added to their ear- 
nestness for political work. Ho also thanked those who contributed to the 
success of the exhibition and helped the Reception Committee by contribut- 
ing to its funds. Volunteers were also particularly thanked. 

Pt. Ganesh Shankar VlDYARTUl seconded, remarking th.T.t they would 
have been able to serve better had a number of difliculties not been put in 
their way, and made special mention of the Kakori Dacoity Case which took 
away some of the most important Congress workers from amongst them. 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa IYENGAR thanked Cawnpore on behalf of the dele- 
gates. The Congress had boon a success in as much as unity had been reached 
between several sections of the Congress, and Lala Lajpat Rai had supported 
the main resolution. But his satisfaction was tempered by the fact that some 
of his most able colleagues had perhaps chosen to part company. But ho 
hoped they would think over the position. 

President's Closing Remarks, 

.Mrs. NAIDU in her closing remarks dissolving the session sjiid : “ In tho 
course of those throe days you have repeatedly taken the oath that you will 
choose between liberty or death. You will be sinners if you do not stick to 
your vow. 1 am only a standard-bearer. 1 shall keep up the standard of 
liberty that you have entrusted to a woman, with my whole strength, and 
assure you 1 shall not allow it to fall down.” (Applause.) 



All-India Khilafat Conference 

CAWNPUR^24TH DECEMBER 1925, 

The All-India Khilafat Conference opened its proceedings on the 24th 
])ec 0 inbfir at 2 p.M. under the presidency of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 
Prominent among those present were Maulanas Mahomed Ali and Shaukat 
Ali, Jana!) Yakub Haasan, Mr. Murtuza Sahib, Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, Messrs. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, A. llangasamy Iyengar and T. Prakasam. 
The proceedings commenced with prayers. A message of sympathy from 
Hakim Ajmal Khan was then read. 

Fundamentally opposed views on the Hedjaz were expressed at the 
Confoience on this day by Maulana Hasrat Mohani, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, President of the Con- 
ference. Some excitement was caused when the former spoke. 

The Chairman’s Address 

Maulana Hasrat MOHANI, in welcoming the delegates, said the Turks 
had no power to end the Khilafat, which must endure so long as Islam existed. 
It was only the responsibility for the ofiice that the Turks had refused to 
assume. Ho hold they wore prepared to help the Khilafat. I'hoy had indeed 
already received a message through Dr. Ansari that the Turks after settling 
their internal difficulties would be able to undertake the responsibilities of 
the Khilafat. But the 'lurks insisted that it must be democratised, namely that 
the Khalifa bo elected and be helY)ed by a Council whoso opinion be voiced 
through the chosen Khalifa. With the Turks refusing to have the Khilafat 
it must go to the King of Hedjaz or President of the Republic of Hedjaz. 
He would prefer the latter, though thtMO seemed no immediate prospect of 
getting it. 

Maulana Hasrat .Mohani, however, held it was impossible to protect the 
Khilafat without the aid of Turkey, and therefore the strongest blow to 
the Khilafat was the English and French mandate over Iraq and Palestine. 
The speaker held that the only .silver lining in Sheriff Hussain’s career 
was that he refused to sign an agreement with Britain regarding the Jewish 
Home in Palestine, but what Sheriff Hussain refused to do has been readily 
done by Ibn Saud in the form of the Clayton-Ibn Saud agreement, thereby 
jeopardising the interests of Turks and Druses. Indeed, bo held that this 
settlement opened the way for Britain to do a gross wrong to Turkey by 
securing the League’s decision in her favour regarding Mosul. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani urged that the Central Khilafat Committee 
should couse to support Ibii Saud and should stand for a Republic in 
Hedjaz. For, if Ibn Saud once established himself in the Hedjaz, it would be 
impossible to have a Republican form of Government. After the forma- 
tion of the Hedjaz Republic its head should act in Council and be declared 
Khalifa in Council, India being duly represented on this Council to con- 
solidate the Khilafat. Efforts should be made to rid Syria, Palestine and Iraq 
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of foreign control and establish direct contact between Turkey and the 
Hedjaz. He declared any one opposed to this programme should be re- 
pudiated. He asked the Central Khilafat Committee to rise above party 
factions, or it would lead to ruin. 

The Presidential Address 

Maulana Abul Kalam AZAD in his Presidential Address, which was 
delivered “ extempore,” first dwelt on the need for continuing and streng- 
thening the Khilafat organisation. This body, he held, was the only ** bona 
fide ” body representing Muslim opinion on the issues now troubling tjie 
Muslim world. To dissolve the organization would be held to be a serious 
set back to their work. 

The Hedjaz question was the most important. They should all have 
reioiced at the downfall of the Sherifian family aud should applaud Sultan 
11)11 Saud’s efforts. In this behalf the Central Khilafat Committee had 
already declared its abhorrence at demolition of some of the holy places. 
Ibu Saud had declared that ho was for the inquiry done to the holy places in 
his absence and ho had declared his willingness to abide by the opinion of 
thoologists and to afford facilities for repair. A Conference of Muslims of 
the world should be soon held. India should bo properly represented on it. 
The Khilafat organization was representative of the Muslims in India. 

Touching on the internal ])olitic8, Maulana Azad said the Khilafat Oom- 
* mittoes should ally themselves with the Congress organization for the further- 
ance of the national programme. The Khilafat Committee should have defi- 
nite views on the question of Council-entry and the Maulana would himself 
advocate Council woik. The Khilafat Committee should put forward its 
programme in clear and unambiguous terms. The .Maulana laid stress on 
the political education of the people so that the desired end could be 
achieved. 


M A H O M K D A L I ’ s ATTACK UN M O U A N I 

After the Conference was over, the Khilafat demonstration was held late 
at night when several speakers addressed a largo audience in the Khilafav 
Conference. Maulana MOHAMKD ALl spoke adversely on the speech 
delivered by Maulana Hasrat Mohani as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee in which Mohani 8aheb had gone beyond his province on cornrne'st- 
ing upon various matters. Maulana Mohamed Ali held that they musri 
not, as Maulana Hasrat had done, accept the newspaper rumour of the 
Claytoij-Ibii Saud Agreement. Of course, if Ihii Saud behaved in the 
manner Sheriff Hussain had acted they would all oppose him too. Rut 
so far no definite proof was forthcoming about the Agreement. On the 
other band, Ibn Saud had done well in turning out the Shorifiians. 

As regards the necessity for the Khilafat Conferoiice, ho said, if the 
Turks had won their independence the Indian Khilafatists had in some 
small way made that possible by carrying on the agitation that it was 
*‘haram” (sin) for the Muslim to kill a Muslim. This had prevented the 
Government in those days to send Indian troops to fight the Turks. 
The same situation might now arise, if the League’s decision about Mosul 
was enforced. He prayed that the Turks might remain in possession of 
Mosul. The Khilafat Committee’s activities would be required to prevent 
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Indians boing again asked to assist to turn out the Turks from Mosul* 
Moulana Mohamed Ali at this stage was handed over a cable just then 
received from the Khilafat Deputation which had gone to inquire into the 
true state of affairs in Iledjaz. He read it to the audience amidst applause. 

The following is the text of the Cable which was published in newspapers 
under the caption 

“How Airs GarrLon Surrendered’'. 

“ Krair Ali’s Medina garrison surrendered on the 4th of jgDeoember. Ula on the 
lOti). Ai^\ujli on the 13th and Tabuk and Zuba on the l4tlj. Governor Yamboo is reported 
to have lied. Troops are expected to surrender soon. Vast quantities of arms, 
arniuunit ion, railway materials and five wireless apparatus fell into the Mi jdi’s hands. 
Arnir Mohurn tiled entered Medina on the 6th and we on the lOth ami offered .Junia 
prayeih, aii the Mejilis joining. TlH^ Amir prescutejl lolies to Imam. 

“ The reports of a eiack in tint dome of the rropliet’s toiiib is entirely false, A 
minute r.xaminalion disclost^d trto stray bullet marks on the dome and omt minaret, all 
i:om All’s side head<juari-ers. The Bedouins are hostile to Ali. ThtUocation of responsi- 
bility is imposhilile. The tomb and tln! dome of Sydna Hamza is uninjurt'd. Only two 
o! the oriiameiital tops on the iron railing surrouiuling t he tomb and the portion of the 
I'Ueea Tawiz Aqii’t' tomb next to Syiliia Jiaiii/a (since restoicd) are injured. One raised 
llatlorni hieing the tombs known as Masjid Abuzar also suffered. Other tomb domes 
and historical moiiunieiiis an; quite safe. 

“ Quba and Hamza Mosques in the Mejdi’s occupation zone were slightly bit iiy 
shaipue|>, iro’ti All’s guns. Magiinbi Bukhari am! the iliiidi houses near i bt' city wall 
^\ere (ieslroycd by Ali’s troops. Interviewed Abdul Majid, Ali’s commander, justilied 
their action, lleports of indecent search of women leaving Medina by AJi’s soldiers, 
removal carpets amt money from Harem of Nabvi by Husaiii .'itid Ali arc conlirmcd by 
Miurafai, Medina Harem officials, Abdu] liaqi, Faranginmlioii and others. Documentary 
proof of the offer of Medina to Tiansjoniania by Ali’s officials is available, .-imii 
.Moiiammed are tieatiiig lie- M< (linites with brotlu-rly affection and providing relief but 
distress is acute and extensive. We are opening free kitchen with four t liousand rupees 
under the Supervision dommit tee consisting of Kliaikhul Ilurem, President Municipality, 
Maulana Abdul Baqi, Faraugimaha:i, Shaikli Mohammcil Hussain, Samman Syed .vlairaood 
Kyzabadi Mohammed and Husain Galibail,” 

Maulana Mohanied Ali after reading the telegram appealed for funds 
to relieve the distress in Medina. Ks, .'f37 were subscribed on tho spot and 
more was promised. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

25TH -28TH DECEMBER 1925, 

'I’ho Khilafat (’onforonoo ro-assombled next day on the 26th December. 
As Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was indisposed, Maulana Mohamed Ali took 
tho chair. 

'The first resolution moved was regarding the Riffs whoso valiant stand 
against the two mighty European Powers was referred to and their love 
( f Islam and patriotism were applauded. Tho following resolutions were 
also passed : — 

“ T'ho AllTndia Khilafat Coiifcrenco resolves that enlistment of volunteers 
in every district and i»rovinco should bo taken in hand with a view to 
execute with vigour tho constructive programme of Khilafat organization : 

“This Conference expresses its profound sympathy with its South African 
Indian hrothron in their struggle for protection of their national and civic 
rights, and assures thorn that every Indian fervently desires success to their 
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cause and would do everything possible for them in their present condition 
of helpless slavery : 

'' The Conference invites the attention of all Khilafat workers to the 
critical and serious situation that has arisen and calls upon them to strengthen 
the Khilafat organizations in the various districts and provinces within the next 
three months of the coming year, if they do not want to kill the progressive 
spirit of national consciousness created in the Muslim community 

Iraq and Mosul 

On the 26TH DECEMBER the Conference re-assoinbled with Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad presiding. The first resolution adopted, after several 
speakers had spoken, was regarding Iraq and Mosul. It was moved by Maulana 
Abdul Rahman and was seconded by Maulaua Shaukat Ali. It reiterated 
the opinion of the Cyonference that from a religious point of view they could 
never accept foreign intorforonco in the affairs of Jazirat-ul-Arab, that Iraq 
was a part of Jazirat-ul-Arab and that the present administration of Ira<i was 
really British. 

The Conference further held that the decision of the League on Mosul 
was not acceptable, in asmiichas it was against the understanding given by 
Lord Curzon on the occasion of signing of the Lausanne treaty that no decision 
regarding Mosul would be taken in defiance of the wishes of the Turks. 

The Conference declared that if the Turks were conseciuently forced to 
a war, they would bo justified in so doing, and that the Khilafat Conference 
would consider it its duty to help Turks. 

Further that Indians should learn from the bitter experience of the 
last war and should not repeat the same mistake. If, therefore, a war aroso 
on the issue of Mosul, the Conference would try to see that Indians did not 
render any help in men or money to the British Government. 

Bombardment of Damascus. 

The next resolution condemned the brutal bombardment of Damascus 
by the French, expressed whole-hearted sympathy with the people of Syria 
in their struggle for freedom. This was moved by Maulana Suleman ISahib 
Nadvi and supported by M. Mohamed Ali. 

The third resolution declared that Ukba and Muan wore essentially a 
part of the Hediaz and protested against any attempt by Britain to separate 
these from the Iledjaz. 

The last resolution passed on this day urged the (Jonforonce workers to 
join the All-India Spinner s Association in greater numbers, so that they may 
not lag behind other comiiiunities in this respect. 

Moulana Mohani’s Address Expunged 

On the 27T11 DECEMBER an important decision was taken ])y the 
Khilafat Conference to expunge from the official Khilafat documents the 
address which Maulana Ilasrat Mohani delivered as the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. It was held that the address advocated views op])osod 
to the declared views of the Central Khilafat Committee and that the views 
condemning the Khilafat policy for the year had boon made in the spirit of 
irresponsibility. Maulana Azad, President of the Cunforcncp, made it clear 
that in passing the resolution they should not mix up personalities with prin- 
44 
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ciples and ahoiild be guided solely by sense of responsibility and of loyalty to 
the Khilafat. They had to weigh on one hand the gravity of the issue at 
stake and on the other the consequences of being forced to deal with 
personalities. They could not allow such a document to form part of the 
Khilafat literature without causing grave misunderstanding. 

Regarding the attitude of the Conference Maulvi Habibur Rahman said 
that the address had been condemned in moderate language and that the 
activities of Moulaiia Hnsrat Mohani in connection with the Khudamul 
Harman bad made him forfeit their confidence. Islam was respector of no 
person, however great his past services, if he defied the Muslims in religious 
matters. 

Another resolution of the Conference resolved to take stops to create 
an atmosphere for healthy annual pilgrimage to Hedjaz, to establish, in case 
of necessity, Khilafat organization centres in Arabia. 

On the 28 IH DKCIiiMRIliR the Conforonco concluded its session .after 
passing some more resolutions two of which were important namely, those 
relating to proposed settlement of Moplahs in Andamans and the liberation 
of Ifediaz. 

Iho Moplah Settlement. 

I'ho resolution regarding Moplahs was adopted by the Con terence on 
the motion of Mr. Yakub Hossain of Madras. It declared its resentment at 
the pr()])08al of the Covornment of India to make .Moplahs with their families 
settle down in Andamans for the reason that the Jails Committee had already 
declared against the island being made an abode of prisoners. Moreover, 
the Conforenco was opposed to Moplahs being sent away from their honmlands 
to any country, however suitable. Further, the Conference feared, that as 
men number ton tiinos the women in the island, this would have a very 
serious effect on the morals of Moplah prisoners and their children. 

Liberation of li o d j a z . 

The Conference in the resolution about Hodiaz offers its congratula- 
tions to Ibn Sand on t he peaceful entry of his forces in Medina and Jeddah 
and expresses its hearty gratification for coinploto liberation of Hodjaz from 
the tyrannical regime of the Shoriffiaii Government. The Conforonco further 
allirms its full satisfaction and confidence in the policy of the Sultan rogaiding 
the future of Hedjaz as conveyed in all his declarations, and trusts that the 
whole Islamic world will welcome his invitation and an International Islamic 
Coiilerciice will soon moot to decide the future of Iledjaz. This Conference 
resolves that the Central Khilafat Committee should widely proclaim in India 
that the present well-ordered and peaceful conditions of Hed,iaz provides all 
possible facilities for despatch and return of a very large number of pilgrims 
during the coming ILg season and may also open its offices at Jeddah or 
other places, ii necessary, for the attainment of this obiect 

The Puesidknt's Concluding Speech 

Moulana Abul Kalam AZAD delivered a brief spirited address in bring- 
ing^ to a close the proceedings of the Khilafat Conference. Referring to the 
main resolution of the session passed, ho said ; “ These urge the Muslims 

to take the vow of earnest, uninterrupted, solid work for the performance of 
the duties that are binding on every individual. Nations have their duties 
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in the same manner as have individuals. Corporate life can be illustrated 
by the example of bricks and walls. Bricks riot loiried together can bo 
picked off easily, but once they are joined together —that is, a relation is 
established (011 solid foundation) between each of these— a blow to the bricks 
would result in injury to one’s own feet. This difference was created through 
a change of relationship. When one brick was put in such a position as to 
help and support the others, it was made infinitely more strong than it 
originally was, when it was deprived of the support of others. For nations 
there are fixed codes of conduct, deviation from which renders them weak, 
helpless and morally and politically degenerated arid deformed. The Indian 
Muslims are a hopelessly divided and disorganized people — a flock of slaves, 
a herd of men no better than cattle, neither of use for itself nor of any benefit 
to the community at large. India’s independence cannot long bo withheld 
now but our shameful indifference to our duties and our disregard of tho 
most fundamental political demands might postpone it and the responsibility 
is great, if we feel that wo are retarding the progress of a people advancing 
towards Swarai. 

There is an auspicious change in Hedjaz. The land of Arabia has been 
purged of a groat tyrannical administration. From the very first Sultan Ibn 
Saud had made his policy and position clear and unambiguous. Ho had 
declared that ho was not seizing Ilediaz for establishing control over it. 
After the autocratic atrocities of Hussain he was inviting representatives from 
different countries to decide the future of Hedjaz. There is no possibility of 
any further doubts as regards his intentions. Past events are proofs con- 
clusive on this vexed question. Those who have eyes can see things clearly 
and in their true perspective. It was a great mercy that the Almighty 
showered on us when after ten years of shameful mismanagement and dis- 
organization that was rampant in the very heart of Arabia and which was 
the cause of much sorrow and suffering, a man came forward to liberate that 
Holy Land. For full ton years that tyrannical Government of Sharif Hussain 
was supreme in Hedjaz, in spite of the declared wishes of forty crores of 
Mussalmans of the world to the contrary. During the course of those thirteen 
hundred years there has not been an evil of such portentous magnitude than 
the reign of the Shurifian family. The devastation of Damascus was but a 
natural corollary to that evil.” 

“ The Mosques should be educational centres for Muslims. Unless a 
change is sought to be etfoctod in the daily life of a Muslim, no useful results 
are likely to accrue. Orphanages should also be established where there is 
need for them. The Khilafat Committee should fix three months for collecting, 
if necessary, funds required for carrying on its work and the rest of niiio 
months to actual completion of the work taken in hand. This will insure 
economy of time. Energies will thus not be frittered away in unuseful 
direction. On an appropriate occasion the Committee shall be accountable 
for a fixed quota of work undertaken at the beginning of the year. It shall 
have to fulfil the promises it made at the beginning of the year and provide the 
much-needed religious education of the Muslims. This would mean enlighten- 
ment and education in its tmest sense on every seventh day. This refine- 
ment of mind would thus be repeated with unfailing regularity. This would 
be establishing an educational institution, as it were with the minimum 
expenditure of energy.** 



All-India Hindu Mcihasabha 

CAWNPUR-29TH DECEMBER 1 925. 

The special session of the Hindu Mahasabha was held in the Congress 
Piindal on the 29th December, the admission being free. Over twenty thousand 
attended and heard Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Kclkar, Pundit Malaviya and others 
expounding the aims and objects of the Hindu Mahasabha organisation. The 
pandal was packed to the uttrujst capacity. A quite largo number of Hindu 
ladies were present. 

Rai Bahadur Vishamber NATH, in his address as the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, emphasised that so long as the Hindu community 
did not stand united, India’s salvation would not be achieved. Sangathan 
was therefore, the most important part of their programme. 

Lah l^ajpat RAI said, in his capacity as the President of the AlMndia 
Mahasabha, that ho had invited Mr. N. C. Kolkar who had succeeded to Lok. 
Tilak’s ‘gadi’ to preside over the day’s function. Lalaji himself spoke 
briefly. Ho said that the Hindu community, perhaps excepting only the 
Chinese, was the oldest in the world. It wjis not inferior to any community 
in Asia in matters of brain and intellectual cquiTunont, for it had produced 
a poet of Dr. 1 agore’s eminence, a scientist of Sir J. C. Bose’s calibre and 
a chemist of Sir P. C. Roy’s reputation. What then was the Hindu weakness 
due to? It was the lack of unity and organisation. The Hindu Mahasabha 
had been, therefore, brought into existence to unite all the Hindus of India 
with a common bond. Let them have their own difforoncos of caste or 
creed, if they liked, but they must stand together as a community. The 
Malnisubluj’s luisijjcss would bo to organize the community and render help 
wherever necessaiy. He was most ]iained to find the Hindus declare that 
they had been lobbod or killed. He wanted them to remove this weakness 
and this fe;ir. ]-»et them all harden their mind and face the world in the 
belief that none could bring them to dust. He reminded them that the 
Hindus’ leligion told that they w^ro born to die and that they died to be 
JO- born. Why then the fear of death in upholding their faith and the com- 
munity’s honour ? The llindusNveaknoss lay in their being too analytical. 
They must now learn also to synthetise the first lesson which cvei’y Hindu 
child must be taught was not to care for the riches or education, but to 
stand for his Dharraa, to give up cowardice and become lion-hearted in the 
defence of his faith, not to depend upon the Government or any other powers* 
help to piotect them but to learn self-defence. 

Illustrating his point of view Lalaji said that when 8ita was in the 
custody of Havana and Uauuman reached I^anka and told 8ita that he could 
take her away to Rama, Sita refused to go, because her protection was 
Dharma of her husband Rama, and that if any one else helped in the escape, 
Rama would not bo able to fulfil his Dharmic obligation (applause). The 
same way it was the religious obligation of the Hindus alone to protect their 
wives and children and not to depend upon the Government help. In India 
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to’day there were not even a dozen true Brahmins. If they had been the 
cows would not have been sacrificed. There were not even half a dozen 
true Kshatriyas. If they had been the community would not have had its 
present difficulties. There were no true Vaishyas who when the community 
was in danger should have placed their riches at its disposal, as they believed 
in old times that riches were intended for these ends. The existence of 
untouchables was a disgrace and should be removed. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAR delivered his Jt'residontial address which could be 
summed up in his sentence that “ Hindus not only wish to attain political 
Swaraj in India, but they also wish to have their proper share of remaining 
Hindus." The full text of the address is given below. 

Pundit NKKI RAM referring to the mass of surging humanity that had 
filled the pandal felt pleased that it showed that the Hindu community was 
awake. He said just as to-day the doors had been kept open for free 
admission, so also must the Hindu community keep the doors open for all 
to come in. A firm which continued to the debit and put nothing to the 
credit soon went into insolvency, so would happen to the Hindus, if they 
continued to diminish and did not add to their numbers. 

Sardar Sardul SINGH on behalf of the Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
thanked the Hindus from the platform of the Mahasabha for the help they 
had rendered in their struggle. He assured them that they would give 
their^ life for the protection of the Hindu community ; for every one Hindu 
, who died for its protection four Sikhs would lay down their lives (applause). 
The Punjab Government unsuccossfully tried to divide the Sikhs aiid the 
Hindus on the Gurdwara issue, but the Hindus better sense prevailed. So 
far as Sikhs were concerned, he declared that in any dispute Pundit 
Malaviya, a Hindu, would bo their nominee for arbitration (applause), l.ct 
the Hindus select another. 

Mrs. Sarojini NAIDH, the President of the Congress, was given an ovation 
on coming to the rostrum. She said that for some six days they had been 
engaged in sotting their political programme. But at the same time they 
realized that Swaraj was not possible so long as there was division among 
the Hindus and untouchability was not removed. She pleaded especially 
that the Hindu women must receive their just due and bo brouglit into 
line w’ith them in the national struggle and national service. The Hindu.s 
must organize to defend themselves, but they must see that in so doing 
they did no injustice to others. Hindu Rajas gave protection to all minorities. 

Professors YEN of lyhina, a Buddhist, spoke briefly in English. Ho 
pleaded that they should revive the ancient kinship among all ancient people 
and laid emphasis on social service as being the most imi)OJ*tant teaching 
of the religion. 


Presidential Address 

Following is the presidential address delivered by Mr. N. C. Kclkar at 
the Mahasabha : — 

Ladies and Geiit Jemcu, 

Let me thank you for the lionour you have done me l)y electing me to ])i’( Pi(lo over 
this gathering. I value this honour Jckb for the honour itself that for the opjxui unity 
it gives me for explaining my jwsition with regard to the communal contest or 
controversy in which for the moment ail of us seem to be involved wijjiugly or unwillingly 
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I bt‘lievc 1 am one of those who are the least affected by what is really a communal 
spirit. To me political life and progress in the country is of intinitely greater importance 
tnaii the progress or set-back of any single community in this country and I can, 
if necessary, prove that my favourite motto has been the question asked by the Irish Poet 
in the following words : 

bhall I ask the biave soldier 
who fights by my side 
In the cause of my country 
if our cree<lB agree ? 

Shall 1 give up the friend 

L have valued and tried 
If he kneels not before 

the same altar with me? 

In saying tliis I am perhaps making a large order upon the credulity of those 
who believe that I am steeped over head and cars in the mire of a bad communal spirit. 
But whatever ot.heis may think of me 1 owe it to myself to make my own position 
clear as far as 1 can. 

I have said that, left to myself I would give the complete go-bye to any communal 
movement in the country. But I find it impossible to ignore the bard realities of the 
situation. Strange us it may seem, the prospttct of political advance though neither 
very concrete, nor substantial, has produced a reactionary effect upon the communal 
tendencies ol the peoph* in this country. And what is stranger still, in my opinion, 
IS that t hr ad v.'ince of e<lucatiou has, in8tea<l of amtdiorating the bitterness of communal 
i?trife, apparently srived 0UI3' to lurnisli more abiding reasons for the continuance of 
Its intensity than the unaided religious sentiment ol the followeis of the different religions 
in India. Tlie proportional growth of communal feeling in India side hy side with 
ti.i<* prugiess of education and political seniiincnt looks indeed like a problem for a 
psyelutlogicaJ invcstigsitor. But I think the problem is not insoluble or even hopel.issly 
difficult. To any acutr* thinker the prohiein gives no surprise; for the rousiiig of 
hectional instincts is a iK cessaiy preliminary stage through which every national moveim;nt 
has to pass its early career. To my mind tue communal reaction only accentuates 
the laet of the d<‘vek)pment of political instinct, it is probably because political rights 
atut privilegts have begun to loom large iHifore the mind of even the common man in India 
that li(‘ has begun to take greater care of his religious and communal denoniinat ion. Hr 
finds in this denomination a much wilier plane for the adiustmeiit of his relations w'th 
oili(3i coinniunities. Without, meaning prolanation or offence to any religiously minded 
man, 1 would say tliat the leal beneficiary of bis piescnt much advertised religious* 
movement is not hib soul “ vis-a-vis ” salvation in the other world, but his desire to have 
more and Ix-tter goods ap|K;r!aiiung to this vciy worldly life. 

In this manner only can I hope to account for the lact that the pieaent political 
state of the country sluiuld seem to be oveishadowed by communal stiuabbles and 
incieaKing commuiiai bitteruess. In saying tins I many appear to be too cynical to 
some people. But 1 wouhl nuiUe it clear that what I have said covers only one and 
the irnniediai.e aspect ot the levival of communal ism in this country. 1 arn otherwise a 
lieiiever in the possiliiiity of religious missionaries who arc absolutely diBinterested 
in a wordiy way in a commuiiai strife aiul who honestly regard it a sacred duty to pieacli 
the truths of their own rcligioii to people outside thi* pale of those religions, 

Christian Community. 

To be fair in the statement of the position I must say that there are at preseni 
three communities or religions who liave been participaiiug in tbi* sectional contest or 
strife. Each of them, liowever, is in a distiiiet and peculiar predicament of its own 
and one must dive a little below the surface to assay the real quantity and quality' of 
the contrihulioii of each of them. We w'ill first of all take the Christian Community 
in Imlia. This ilesignut ion eovrrs both the Indo-British, the Anglo-Indian and the 
Indian Christian (’ommunities. '(>f these the first can convenirntJy affect to separate 
tlieir religious and political activity' in this country, for thi3 simple reason that tlie 
liido- Britisher is iuilispui ably the ^upleme |>olitical master in the country and Christian 
piopagaiidism has veiy little of political fruit now' left to be added to his table. He 
1 rankly bases the foundation, and continues to trust the maintenance of his political 
power on his military and industrial superiority. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that even so the Kuropcau has provided for himself separate comiaunal representation 
■ the higher constituted bodies. Aud perhaps be wants nothing more personally because 
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he iB merely a bird of passage with no deep-rooted personal interest in this country 
as a Christian. 

As for the Anglo-Indian he is already more than adequately pi-OTided for in several 
Government departments and shares with the Indo-Britishers a kind of special prestige 
and protection even from the overwhelming Indian majoi ity. He too, therefoie seems 
to be not taking any interest in communal matters from a religious point of view. But 
as for the Indian Christian community, it must be said to their credit that they arc 
showing the least sectarian or propagandist spirit though placed in a peculiar position. 
Tliey might have asked for special representation or communal electorates, taking beiieiit. 
of the prevailing communal madness. Bat they have not done this, and their spokesmen 
like my friends Mr. Baptista and Dr. Datta always give the lirst place in their hearts 
to a purely national sentiment, trusting absolutely to their own sterling worth, if any 
to secure to them the coveted place in the Sun. 

Mahomedans. 

The next community contributing to this communal contest is the Mahomedans. 
And their contiihution is, in one sniise, larger than that of any other community. Like 
tlie fimdus they occupy quite a subordinate place in this cottutr;^ , so far as real political 
power and authority are concerned. But unlike the Hindus they have connections and 
attachim.-nts outside India and what they lack in point of inspiration from their imme- 
diate Indian surroundings they can make up by hailing and tiallooing to their co- 
religionists in other lauds, who enjoy a kind of quality witli European Matious in point 
of international prestige or military power, it is obvious to any one that but for this 
extra-territorial attachment th“. Mahomedans iti India would not have been a great 
political problem. Perhaps nine-tenths of the Maliomedan population in India in maoe 
up of converts from Hinduism and they would naturally live content with their Indian 
setting like the native Christian community if political leaven were not introduced in 
the cBimmunity by over 'recurring thoughts of what is being said and enacted hy Maliorai'- 
dan powers in Ollier parts of Mit! world. The position has been aggravateii hy the ever 
iriepressible propagandist ic tendency of the Mahoruedan religion. Their territonai 
conquests and religious propagandism have acted and reacted upon each other with a 
kind of afliniiy the like of wlncli has not been seen in any other instaircc. They have 
ad vanceil tlieinseives into the position of the largest numerical minority in tlie country. 
And yet their ambition and aspiration are not strictly in propoition to their numeiical 
strength. They put forward a transcending claim to nqnesentation, and when they 
ask for an •* effective ” representation it is coloured less by a numerical sense than a 
sense of political importanci? based not only on the fact of t.heir having once bt;en the 
Kuiers of India but brought into relation with the prospects however visionary or fanciful 
of ruling India once more This idea they do not of course put in a concietc form, 
for it offends the legal sense so lar as the present Government is concerned and offeiiilr) 
the national sense so far as the Hindus arc concerned. The fact, they think, of a cohereiu. 
continuous chain from Angora to tSaharanpur of Mahomtulan power and iiitluence cannot 
be disputeil. The further piolungation of the. chain is of course immediately unlhinkabie 
but. what is impossible if a man like ivamal J’asha was found to seeuit; chtt freedom ol 
Turkey from hostile Kuro]iean powers and when Afghanistan is so near at hand iind 
may be ready and willing to cross over to accomplish t he eternal purpose of Islam and 
to secure a proper foundat.ion lr>r this future construction 7 The Mahomedans hav(‘ already 
begun to advance a claim lor complete separation of every pcnitical intercbt all along 
the line in the body politic of India, so that the iileiitity ol the Moslem llaj may b** 
effectively emphasized and its integrity rapidly developed. 

Hindus 

Then coiik'S the Hindu community which also may be said to be contributing to th ' 
communal contests by its .Sniigathan and other movements ; but in this matter the issue- 
must be clearly understood, it is obvious that the Hindus as Hindus have not e.ompJi- 
Gated the political situation by putting forward any cuminunal claim to anything. 
The Sangathan has no directly political significance. I am cugnizaiit, however., of tlj<- 
retort, that t.he Hindus have everything to gain and nothing to lose by general elecloiaten 
and by the maintenance of the status quo in other matters. But there is also a couiiter- 
retort to his. In at least two piuvince the Hindus are in a minority and at least in 
one province and one sub-province they are hopelessly condemned to an insignilicaii’. 
numerical position for ever. And yet in those provinces the Hindus tlid not put foiwaJd 
any communal claim at any Lime. The only position which the Hindus have taken 
and which, 1 think, they should never give up is that the Mahomedans cannot be allowed 
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to claim special representation in different Provinces according to a special rule for 
that- I'rovince. In other wonls they do not object to any rule of universal application 
which Mahomedans may choose to abide by. But they object and will object to “ad hoc 
pleas or rules, so that the Mahomi^laus may be cuableii to say ' heads I win, tails 
you lohi;.’ The application of any one universal rule would result naturally in hostages 
being given by both communities in different J'rovinces. In the Frontier Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bengal and Sindh the Mahomedans woultl be in a position of advantage. On the 
other hand the Hindus would be in a position of advantage in other Ihovinces. Does 

I u is not give a kind of automatic guarantee against the ill-treatment of any one commu- 
nity l>y anotlirr in any Proviiier, assuming that the Hindu and Mahomedaii communities 
are b.jth auiraat(?d by irilow-feeling for co-religionists ? 

Shuddhi and Sangathau. 

Kroni tin* abovt? it will be seen that tli<^ contribution by the Hindus to the eomniuiial 
(‘(•iile.-t liorn tin; political point of view is the least of all the communities in India, 
Wiiy, tli( 11, it may be abketl, the tiangathan is a frankly communal movement.! The 
aiihwei' to the <iU(;st.iOu is that the movement though communal is both in point of 
jrli‘M(ui and polities sinipiy a ilcfeusivc movement. It has only a negative ehaiacter 
.11 Tliut it seeks to prevent fuither losses to the Hindu community oceurriiig by reason 

I I the |•ropag^llnlistle activities of other i*eligionH. Hinduism has as much riglit to live 
as any othirr religion. One need not go into the (juestion w lietlicr Hinduism was right 
(-1 wjdiig ill neiiig, ill the past, a passive, exclusive, non-piosclytizing religion. Kven now 
t ii<‘ iJK^st iiggut>Kivr Hindu is not iouud to preach among his co-rei igioiiists that Hinduism 
siitaud go forth and conquer thohe who have nevitr been Hindus befon*. UnloitunalcJy 
I Kira s»*eriis to be loo wild or even heretical to the typical or even to t he avnage Hindu, 
lie has not yet be(‘U reeiaiiiicd from tliat spirit of exclusiveness ii ora foreign contact 
w liich ;eo iiim to think that outside India there was nothing worth taking accoiflit of 
ami that even within India the Hindu population that aucady existed was, as it were, 
numericaily too big to be effectively good for its own w'ellare, that iiumcrical plenty must 
be a cause ot the degeneration of the social and leligious Ideal and that to shrink in the 
shell was the surer way to salvation and prospciity than to come out and advance. Kvi'ii 
SiiUilihii, he thinks to he an ml venture and wou.d heiige it round with innumerable 
j;mil:ilion and wouhl propouiitl in couiieetion with it mystilyiiig conundrums which would 
befog the aveiage ilimiu and icact ui»on the typical Hindu. Kven in the uiaMei of 
prevnil ion of future coiiveisiouM he wouhl make his own conditions and would i at hei 
Ktose the lower classes than give tlieiii even legitimate concessions. Ail this shows the 
narrow compass within wliicii even the pioleciive activities of the Hindu Community 
are being niand'estid, and yet there an* men in this country who must accuse the Hindu 
ol iiaviiig siaitid the ciy of Hiiuluisui in danger, and i hat the Hindus weulo Ik; hehl 
respoiisihle lor spoiling 1 he cause of iialioiiai advance. 1 have; always wondeml that 
tiiest! eriiich liave nevei given straight categuriea. iep;y to the categorical (luestion, namely, 
why should the Hindus not st ir themselves to seek organised unity aiiiong tliemsclves ot 
other iciigious in India are doing not only that but much more/ Why should it be the 
lesponsibiiity (»l' the Hindu aiom* to do nothing that would liave even the most distant 
effeet of distuibing the picseiit complacent mood of Christians and MahomedariR who have 
bel li furiously iiibliling not only at the fringe ol Hinduism but daringly attacking at times 
t veil its licait and con;. Will some body point tmt to me the least liilie breath of protest 
utteied by these w iseacres against the propagaiul istic activitit;B of the Christian Missionaries 
aiul the Mosjeiu Tabiigliists ? Their warning agamsi tlaiiger to iialioiia! interest could be 
appreciated, if they were imparl lal in their condemnation of the disturbing comniuiiai 
activities of all communities alike. 1 really woiuler why tbeir wholesome advice should 
have been reseived only for the Hindu community and yet none of them, 1 bedi*ve. Is really 
ignorant, of the ravag«;s t hat are being made in the ranks of the Hindu community from day 
to day and, 1 may say, almost from hour to hour. Pdshop Whitehead (ipeiuy claims that the 
toil which Clirihriaiiily li-vies upon Hinduism comes to two thousand souls or heads, 
whic.h- -('vr*r you nuiy liki* to eail it, I'very week. The leal figure of conversions to 
Mahouiedanism from week to week cannot be precisely estimateil. But. it must be evidently 
a good roumi figure. All possilde means arc being preached and practised for the benefit 

( f Chiisiiaii and Mosh iii aggiaiulizemeui among Hiiuius and it is an opi n secret that even 
the resources of Hindu iStates governed hy Moslem Kulcrs are being used for this purpose. 
Hut. whereas complaint is heanl against the Siiuddi aud Stiugalhan movements of the 
iimdu.s there is hardly an auilible Ol even formai demur to tlie proselytizing propaganda 
•1 the noii-nimlus. 
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Advioe to Hindus. 

But I would ask tho Hindu comrnanity no longer to concern itself with the accusa- 
tions brought, against, them in this matter by interested critic.^. TIu; Hindus ought not to 
lose the continuity of their eifort by the rcii-herring <lra\vn across tlieir path. Tliey sliould 
have sense enough to see through tlic attempt to exploit th('ir patriotism and national 
sentiment by people who have; not themselves foresworn coinmunal activity. The losses 
tliey liave sufferoil in the past should now open their eyes to look at a futun* correct policy 
without the least blinking or hesitation. The llirulus cannot afford to lose their integrity 
even in the name of. Swar-aiya. And in this respect liislory iii-licaies the reasonable 
limiis beyond which any religion or community c.aniiot be c.alleil U|*on to make c.nicessions. 
It is almost amusing that some people shouUl affect to beiieve that, fliuilus liavc bet-n 
guilty ol a gn^at crime in happening to be in a majority over other communities in 
Hitidusthan, that IS to say, their own native country. If the other communitii's in India 
are in a minority here, have they not more than a quid pro quo or count er-baiancirig 
set -off in otlu'r countri'-s ? Are the Hindus to blanu; ttiai, i hcse others are in a minority 
in India? And can any one seriously say that, if other things were allowed lobe 
eipi.'il, the lUTseiit numerical proportion between the different cotniuuiiitii's would disajipeai 
oj- even raaleriaiiy change lor centuries? An<l :ii that cas<‘ have not the miiierities 
in India to ac<*ept. t.lohr position in a reasonable spirit Wiiliout IrfM.ing and foaming 
over tlie irremedialile sit uat ion. As a Hindu I can say this, that the Hindu community 
in India will always lie prepared to abide by .any rational scluMiie oc met hod of giving 
protection to the minorities in India, which can be devised from any working parallel 
i:i any oHi't country wh'*i‘e a similar position may have been or is in existence. I may 
mention the met hods of projiouioaa) represmitatioii, preferential vott\ limited vote, and 
s<‘Cond ballot etc. It is ('pen to any otm even to suggest another and a better method, 
if imaginable. Unt, a- a Hindu, I would r-fuse, wit h ail tin' iusistem*,* at my command, 
to lj(! penaii/'Nl or sli'‘are<l like, a sh'M-p for the fault of binug a iium'M'ieal majority in this 
country, hhirther, I would insist, upon the right being conceded to tlu^ Hindu of not 
only preserving in fact their jiresent uum'uical stpoigtli by every conceivable met, hod, 
but also inciTasiiig it by 1 he Sliuddlii movement for the s.'vke of n'Couping at least the 
i^lml^diale losst's, I would g<i even further and say tiiis to rny H mdu bi' tlircm : ‘M'ou 
liavi* a right to b'* proud of your religion, as e.viu’y bo«ly els" .and you hav(i a right to aspire 
to si>read it.’ Tteo-r is uoliiing rrprehensib'y boastful in saying that the Hindus an* 
tli(“ cuslodiiins, on 1 his sid<' ol what is called the Aryan culture aiitl they Will consider 
it a jiroper luissi'Ui to give iion-Hindus tlie Ivuetit. of it , if, of cour.v', I, !iey would have, it. 
One thing, however, 1 will warn my community again-;l and that is, some of the m<‘thod.s 
by which (.'iuistiau or Muslim propagandLis carry on tlwir conversions. This opens 
up a subject oil which, for tier sake of iny own mental peace, I would n»il. furth'ir diiat.i!. 
Uut 1 would unlK'sitatiiigly say to my Hindu iJrcthnm : “ let. 1 he H nidu religion or the 
Hindu community die rafuer than practise fraud or force or other notorious methods of 
conversion, which arc tinged with melancholy meaun- sB of mind in any lorm.” Matters 
of religious faith deserv<‘, ueTe than any otlu-r matter.s, to be .sacr<;d ground which ought 
not to be polluti'd by tlie footfall of any interests or motives of a wordly character. 

Difficulties. 

In conclusion, I would point out that even those who strongly feel tlic need of the 
movement of Hindu organi/.atiou do not, in many cases, realise the difficulties which beset 
tlieir path. And what is worse, many of llu-se difficulties are of riu'ir own making. The 
Hindu Society, we must ail remember, cannot be well organised unless it has purged 
itself of its own iidierent impurity and injustice. Hindu organi/.ation cannot be liad 
merely for the asking, that is to say, expressing approval for if. Its exclusive spirit has 
put il within a nairow and a slraiglit jacket and even within that jacket it has been 
torn to pieces by ilie opiMation of (luite a uumb*r of disiuiegrat ing foice.s. The caste 
system lias b-en pushed to a ridiculous extent and wc have been taught to glory the 
very meagreness of our Si*cial groups. This naturally leads to each group acting for 
itseif and working tor its own exclusive we.) fare. IC veil the depress-id and untouchable 
classes, though tlicmselv'^s kept at arm's length by the upper ciashCS, practise the same 
fault in their own case an 1 bel.avi! towaulB each otlicr as tiiey tlieniselves were a superior 
caste and the rest no where. Another line of cleavage runs along ndigious sectarianism 
which in the fury of its internal (tiiarrcis and d siei.sions completely oblivious to the 
common danger which tlirea‘;en8 from without.. The Dwaiii and tlie Adwaiti, the Shankara 
and the Madhava, the Arya Samajist and the S.anatanist, the Shale a and the Shaivite, 
must all now agree to bury tlieir small differences and to put in the forefront the one 
idea that they have all to Jose in common ciiually, if they do not present a united front 

45 
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ami join Ijands in the; Hindu ^oci(‘fy. They have slake in count jy greater 

iJiun iVty (Wijer eoiumunify in India, hi th(* recent iroiildes the Indian MuhonifiJunn 
f.oui(l at. u*!iht iliinU nt hucli a a*» ‘ Hijral,' llioui'li of course liny could nol. practise 
It. hLiceessl'uJly. Hut. wliirc in tiic whoir wiof woulii, is ihnc an iiicli of space wliicli the 
]ioor, unht’li ieii led and lliivaieiid liiielu can call Ins <ivvn, i ulside llindust lian ? Other 
corninuniiies have t'mir liases o! op'-ral ions and wor.d-vNidc line^ of comm uni cal ion 

and lloiiiias oj hoals ami lian.'-poris which can n-pjeiiish tlum in Ijidia aMn’(‘d. The 
ilindn Society, on lie- oiiicr hand, has loiej ago hurnl its noats, cut- oil every possible line 
ol e,oMii!iitTncat ion wiili the woiid with its own jiaiuls, and has cooped itH’ii ii[) unwisely 
will) addeli aioiimi ds If ami loidish eonli.vance in which il’c \alve slii.:s against itself 
jjiit ojieiis mil lor anv hosii.e soldier, advt nUner or caiiip-lolhiwi ? to sale y come across 

an 1 viVe the h<s! jeeiujo; of tiic siglifs.l capacity el inischh.l or harm w iilch In' may 

j'Ossess. 'Ih' on.;i hi-p" thir* lo;e el this In hagmied comniiiniiy now ins n. st:iu.g jniii- 
)y,ng list 1 111 m- jioln's od jrlaeh, mah* lrieml^ v.ilsaj amoiigM ii.-; 11 a.nl laK*' good 

eaic(>|11( Ijdn . 1 Im iaiii'* an ! 1 1 ( dn><asMl aiid to nnhn^e tne wiioo' t'air.^n wiili the 

hop" that It c;.n sa\e hs'if evdi ni>\v, if i; mi.los up iis mind, tl;*- lii je luii'c )e:iil(!r(‘. d 
hy tl'C warning ii.iit ii Jsdooie.id 1<» d(-. i i iici ,rii if it huntj ur faiieis loi amtimdil. Himli's 
not on y woi' lo altain |.o.iiieai m India, I'ln il.cy also w isl. 1.» i li* d' pKiper 

-hale ol it, 17 Jllj;di.>, L.Kr i j/c :;.;e l,( Kan.;.j.\a 3 i,;.h al l.nd.mw ;;.(A sl.om'd 

cf eonisc he i-hjiaud ii-maheal m. i-aldi eone»ss.oi.- to the ndnorith;- Ii; :i * ctintry, 
liiit also lil '/ La .'a l-ajp;d !.‘;i at Hem) m, 1 1n n i-sl he ]ii<|ai<d to flie.an :i:at limy will 
i.gld joi SvjiW'ij ( heeili:; y ahiig with 1\ aia.mi dans i:i.o’ olh* is, siion d< : !'■ shou der I'Ut 
vmI] cany on n.c itjnggle ly il.i n se.vc s ai v.lthcut il-e dheis tlo'' v,ol^' edm s io the 

w(.ist. Swan.' v.l;i iiol h wini lid.i; if vi o; i.i.d jineiiaM' prim less 

■l.jiii im !ois o| Ihiiduisni iisell. 



All-India Muslim League 

ALIG ARM - 3 0 TH DECEMBER 1 9 2 5. 

Tho 17th Si’‘ssi"»n of AIMiiflihi Muslim JjoaL^uo opoiiccl at Alifrarh 
on t lie*. !?OLh I )-'f*em))or, Sir Ahflur Kahini prosirlifi'j;-, 'riii' Prosi<lr'i!t"oIeot 
oiifi'-rod Urn Pa:irl;i] in a prorrf‘s>'om Amom; tlutso, wfi-n Sir Mian 

Sli '.fi, S;i’ Ali Im.sin, Mr. dimirib, Mmilnisa Mahf)n)p(l Ali, Mnulaiia 
Shank:-/. Ali, So.tlj Yakuh llassain, i'r. Kilrh.lnw, Sntb Mohani, Mr. Asaf 
Ali, Mr. Aii N ihi, Mr. 'risMiAm-i Ahuiod K' :ui Slnnav--*;. Dr. Abrlnr Tbihim 
and M’-. S.-r.-d ji Mn-a Siuit b Afri' in I >''lo; al itm. 

;,!i\ S!'aik.'j AhAiuliali, ( 'bai; la in i/f Ibn I?,r<‘ci»ti<;;; Connaitloft wolonmod 
tlie Ij'ViLr.'.'. (o AI:‘:'i,!li, thn nia(v.'' ot it.s l)irt.h. 

Viv. .llNN Xil in i: \itip:': Si*. .Midrr Ihihim t) lal;n tbo rliair s.aid lliat 
Sir hdiii* li’thrM* niio i v/lnnj la* w.:..*, ■hi.-t app'o’iilod Monil>or nf 

lb*.'. Ib^val < ’omm l-y wulhi' hi-; T-nf o oi di' - ••’U , I h.' wn.s an u]>i'iylit 
dnd 'c M . (•'i rri ‘d i ' : .\s i I ii li (Vmvt. Aftm- Irr tr:niF;foriTd his 

nrliviti- .s to tin^ 1 i'.t' . r -r / in 'MV!]' ht* Vv:is a !'n\vnr. As a incinhnr 

of tlin linv. al ' ■•‘,»n;i(?il ijr j l ) d'.' : 'd M'.f i.* n):i y .s.-j-viros ^\ln•dl did 

:.(<!■ 1; }/ I'f th'di y. 'I'lr’ .‘it i; a i-f: in I'kIj t, ]i-> dvrlnrcd, was mnro 

5;i'i io\>; 1 b) I 1; h, : d'li; - • b.i.< liio Mm-*. Do i‘n:t uo dcubt that 

Uiiflrr r,'-'. ..'.I- ■ r.'d !,• ■ < i Sir And.nr Pahim d by Mn' 0(V<-.p-"i:..‘ ion of al! 

M'liu ( !ii‘ i-d 'll t’-r ' \Vi.\:id ..r},: r. •: ii’.t.'i wliirli ^\(A’.ld not 

ojily li-'!!- r* lli'* c- i:y ) nt ij.i]:? aN'.iio;., 'i 1; y d sifV'd unify ij' 
India i)i ■ wn r n t Im ddd ; ; , ' .•-.no.n;:,/ iv‘.‘ :n.d th to this dr.ddm'n.tuu? 

w:i.s t j brin,..; nl-oul ni i'y an on.; tli<‘ms.-lves. 

r c s i d e n t i a ] Address 

l.'i hii’ h'ln^tb.y n. -d.hn-.ti.d. :.dd:r.s.': Sir Al-dur Kablm rnviowod the 
po:-ition of ]'n]';i«i i'/,« dnnin.s .mm] 7a;;flo .^om*"' ]-J‘aMi»\al .sii;j;yf'‘.‘’tioi:s for 
advanriii : thrir ino;;,) .and imiUnial proi^rcsy. JJo rtii-naly dofciid(.'d tho 
attitiKl-' uf to\vaJ•d'^ their ro-reIi:;ion;:.t.s and eiiticiscd a .^eetion 

of fliiidn ])()]ilioiai .s vdno'--^ nd^^olii!- \ t us .*u'n’Yitios ar-cordiJiL; t.o him wore a 
serious eladieii ye io a> d a i;ra\e menaee to the political statu.s of 

Alus.salinams. 1 le s!;].|'o:t . I the i>i'<»p'.'.sal for commnna] cl('-ct,c)r;ites ii(;t only 
for Mu.s.s;dni:n i-nt al.-o for liis^lishiiicn and adv(tcated Iho f(iTm:ition of a 
solid .Muslim V.-ofy in llm l.-: .:i.-.lat\irr3 as an o.‘-.<Oi:t.ial and forerno.st iio* d 
the sihiatioii and \vii]i{>nr wliicli he fe;ircd the imlitic.d ruin of the community 
would he lu(im:i/. jd»oul hy their own men. 

lie su^^ostod the api’Oiiftment of a stroia' committco fully rcprcsontafciv o 
of difioroiit roin.nnniil ie.s an<l interests to investiojpo the entire ])Osition in 
rc-jard to thi. (jim.Mion oi m:»kiii^.* Provincial Ooveinmcnls entirely rospo.i.sil»lo 
to the Icf^i.slature a.nd aseertaiir the opinions and dfi.sires of the ]icoplo on as 
larp:e a scale :is possible- in the different concrete political and administrative 
problems that mi^ht arise and then rocomuiciid a constitution which \vould meet 
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the rccjuircnioutB of the situation. He dwelt on the political importance of 
the Muslim J.ca^'uc and doi)lorcd the attacks on Muslim community in the 
foim of Suddhi, San^juthan fu.d Hindu Mahjisabha movements and activities 
led l>y politicians like J.ala J.:i.ii»at Kai and Swami Shiaddhanand. Some of 
ihc Hindu leaders had sp(.ken ])ul)licly of driving out Muslims from India 
as Spaniards expelled Moois from Spain. Miissalmans wm ld he a too hig 
nauilliful foi- their 1 1 iiidu friends to swallow. Thanks to the artificial condi- 
tions under which they liv( d they had to admit that Hindus woie. in a position 
of t-’,H:it advaiita^iC and even the Ihiglish had learnt to dread their venomous 
]>roi'aaanda. Hindus were c«i\ially adept in the art of belittling in every way 
posj-ihlc the last Miis-alniaiis in p\d»lio i)Ositions excepting only those who 
liad MH-sciilfcd to the Hij.du political creed. They had iii fact by their 
provot^alivc. ufid agcrcs.'ive conduct made it clearer than ever to Muslims 
that, the latter ((aild not entrust their fate to Hindus and must adoi)t every 
]ios.sibic inca^uro of sclf-defeiiec. Muslims must tell these ]iulitieia, ns frankly 
and explicitly that their claim that India beIoiij--ed solely to Hindus was 
lU'oiio.^ie'ous and unfounded and w.as unjust to India itself. 

Ajiyca.'O who was at all ac<iuaiiit(d with the history of the INTusliui laees 
throu/'hont the world would never deny that they were the great est j>a.trons 
of human talent, enor.Ly and cjiterpriso without any eonsidoratiem of I'acc, 
colour or creed. Lolitioiaus should realise that it would bo impussible to 
establish Self-Govcrunkojit without Muslim help. 

lie eritieiHod the Swaraj I’arty and its incongruous mixture and said that 
unless Swarajists made ui> their minds definitely to free their party from 
the iiitluciico of monopolists and capitalists it w«ns not t)ossiblo for them 
to act as a gemiino reojjlo’s rarty. lie defended the accusation against 
Mussalmaiis that their iiatriotism \vas not wholly confined to this country 
and said Mussalmaiis are itroud of their international ontloidc and India 
would h:ivo been a haiiiiicr country if she was not embarniBscd by caste and 
untouchabilily. He sympathised with the gallant Hiffs and brave Druses. 
The most disijuietiiig news to him was the award of iho Liaiguo of Nations 
on Mosul (luestion. "Jlio doeisioii was pregnant with sinister possibilities 
affecting llic rc’uliojjs betw een Li'glai d and 'J urkey arid he fervently Iiopcd 
that matters would not he laished beyond limits of friendly ncgutialions. 

licf erring to the IJindirlMiislini problems »Sir Ahdur J\aliim declared 
that it would jierLaps be years hcf(»re a substantial fusion of the two jicojiles 
came about and ]irobably it w'ould bo as a result of some general social 
upheaval. Ho instanced the position of Mussalmaiis in Hcngal, their past 
glory and their present abject position and ]>leaded for rcoonstruetion of the 
Otommunity. .h.nglish and Lengali w ere sulistitutcd for I'crsiaii and Uidu 
and in one gcnci’ation Muslims were sw'Cpt out of the administration. 
The motive was mainly iiohtical though it was suiipoitcd on administrative 
■grounds. 

After doalii.g with the great value of Mussalmaiis to India ho narrated 
his ow n experience in public positions and acknow ledged without reserve 
that he had much to le-jin from his English colleagues at every stage of his 
career and he would have been a great looser if he had not the advantage 
of working w ith them. Most of the progressive measure were initiated by 
Liiglishmcn thciiisclvcs and be could not recall a single occasion when there 
was an agreement on any (iiicsfion among Indian mcmberB for a substantial 
fusion of the two of the Jixecutive Council. I'bcir opinion tvas disregarded. 
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If tho Indian point of viow had not prevailed on any question whore it 
should have then it must he attributed more to the weaknasB 6f Indian 
members and Ministers than anything else. 

As regards Indians in Government it was alleged that tho system was 
such that an Indian maiority in Government could not enforce their views. 
Even without any formal rules enunciating joint responsibility there was 
nothing to prevent all members of Government in any })rovinco acting 
together in enforcing their views if the Governor overruled any of them or 
all of them in any measure of imiK)rtanee. lie emphasised tho necessity 
that the Imperial Conference should be given a constitution in which India 
would have an honoured and otpial place and ho looked forward to the 
time when the League of Nations would become a greater League of Humanity. 
India, ho said, was far oil from the ideal of responsible Government in this 
essential respect that her electorate was not educated that it would bo years 
before every man and woman W(»nld have a vote. Xor was it. possible, under 
present circumstances to have one common general elect oi’ato. 

Sidject to those limitations the present constitution should bo rnodilied 
for securing political nnd economic progress of the country unbampered. ile 
also referred to the use Fid work of the Khilufat Committee and Taiizirn and 
pleaded for a common language and common name for Indian people. Ho 
bad no objection for Hindi with this com])romiso that .Mussalmans would 
use Arabic .Scrii)t. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

2h'D DAY--3 1 ST DBCBMBER J925 

R i) Y A L C 0 M l\l T S S f O N 

The second sitting of the AlMndia Muslim I iCaguo commenced on tho 
31st. morning, »Sir Abdur Rahim presiding. Tlio following resolution was 
moved by Sir Ali Imam : — 

“ Whc-K-iiB tlie :iliiiiiinu-nt <>i iull icsporisible Govi naiu'iit is oiu' ol' th'* 

oljjf.cis of 11 m; League ainl it, is novv gr-U'.Tai,'y l«.*Jt aiul reeognisrd tluil. 1 lie eouerpi.ion of 
iSwaiaj should In: tiiiiislalnl into tin* lealm of praclieal I'o-itics and \vlieJia>, it. ui tiie 
di'clared policy of the Jh’.tisLi Government :t.so to einibie the peopie ol India to tiih ' a 
.iccifaive part in tlic tuouiding of I heir own desf inics whinh is laarked ly t Jie dec;'ir;iJ ion 
of August 11117, and tin: enact nient, (»r 1 hi!) which formed a ili ilnile epoch in tJic iiisfoiy 
of India, as a herald of tlic time wiieii India will possess full autonomy and will fanh 
as an e(jual with the JJommioiis and with the United Kingdom itself as a member of n;e 
Jbitisli Uommonwealtli, ilic AJi-India Muslim League is ol opinion t bat the [)re.'eijt con- 
stitution of India must he amended and urges that for this purpose the Government shoiud 
vinlerlake tlie revision of tin’ <b,v,rnment of liujia Act. IhUl and without any d' Jay 
appoint a Iloyal UommissM >11 to formulate after duo enquiry and investigation a selu nie 
80 as to place th(‘ Jndiaii coiistilut ion on a sound aiul }»ermauent basis wit li plov.^i. ms 
for automatic pi ogress to establish lull Kcsponsiblc Governmeut in Jmlia and tlier.ly 
secure stal>iJity in l,hc Government and the willing co-opeiatioii of ihi* people, piM\ d 
h(jwever, that lor any scheme of the future constitution of India the All-India Mm-iiin 
League rcaflirrns and nne<iuivocally declares that tie: lollowing basic and timdaim in al 
priiieiplcB must be seeurctl and guaranteed viz. (1) all legislatures of the O'iuut i v and 
other elected bodies shaiJ be constituted on the definite pniici\»ie of adequati- an *. eiiecl'Ye 
representation of minorities iji i very province without mlucing tlie majoriiy in ivny 
province to a minority or oven to an eiiuality (2) the representaiimi of cornrniinai group 
bhaJJ be continued by means of s< paralc electorates as at present provided t.htii, it shall be 
open to any community at any time to abandon its separate electorate in favour of 
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ioiiit flociorntc {^) any trnilorirtl mlistribution that, might at any time be necessary 
j-liMll not in any way affcci the Muslim majority in the I’unjab, Bengal and the North- 
Mh st Ihontif'i- Tiovince, (4) full religious liberty of belief, worship, observances, propaganda 
association and education shall be guaranteed to all communities, (fi) no Hill or resolution 
i.r any part tlieicof shall Iv jiassed in any legislature or in any other elected body if 
thi*'i’ btuvii'S of tlie m-^mhers of any c'»nmiuiiit.y in that part icular Imdy oppose such bill 
M' re. oini ion (*r pan thereof on tlu* grouml i:iat it would be injurious to the int.cn’cstf? 
of thal. eoinmuuiiy, or in the alternative, sucii other method is devised as may be found 
ieasihle anti pi.ael ieable to ileai with such cases ” 

111 coiiiinoiKling tlio msohitioii to the Jjfiague Sir ALT IMAM said that 
the v.rcsoiil eniiKtitutioii was considerefl to bo iiis.itisfMotory bocaiuso it did not 
givfv sidiicioiit scopo for proper expression of their political aspirations. 
Ji'oioniih ^vc.io short irt 01.(5 thing that they had not in truth (Conferred upon 
ihc ccni.ii'y solf-Govcrniiiciit. 'I’licy wantod rrfoniis which must setuire 
>^cif CL'Vcr .ni. i.t. 'I’hc ai»poiMlmcnt of the Eoyal Commission should bo 
dcclaicd as it would l/C legal .step for .the authorities in hhiglaiid to take. 
'riun (:5 slioiild bn no del.iy in the appointment of the Ibiyal C'ommission as 
the wasting would only mean f^hecr loss of time. 

il V a.', in the interest, of good Covenmicnt that the ]»oo])le should not 
IVad dis;i> pfdidrd us regard.s the uppointment of the Commission. JTope 
deferred wn.uld mn.he the heart sick. If there w}i.s dcl:i:, of this kind it might 
th'- position in India us there was an idea for .‘-(•‘paration from British 
linij)!''- li their plane was going to be of an Ciiuul ])artner in the Kmpirc, 
thru aid I ibei! alone, they could bo content. So much feu’ the preamble of 
th(' 77 ; As fertile provi.sos obvion.s jnstiee was eont.aincd in thcvjiro- 
vi'.ion f'ji’ adr(|U:»te and etrc(5tive re]>resentati(>n of minorities in thc' legislatures, 
'■.xi'ori h i.-; shown bow a sectariuii maiority could be of a wic'ked nature 
d a p' spctual minority bud always to }>Ciir from it in provinces wbero. they 

i :ul Mil a mniorily. dhat m.-tinrily sboidd in no ^^ay bc5 reduced, but 

lined. As to the roprc.«(‘ntalion of communal groups, ho .said that he 
j .id al\. ays a repugnance for .sc’paratc elec^toratos, t.he re-isons being that 
!.o coui ti\ (5()uld take long slrido.s towards ^'filitn^al ad\aiicemcnt without 

ii ii.l aetii'ii. He wislied that tlie (Condition did not exist in India for 
separate eleitoratcs. ^hc de]»lorable fact v.as that, the country was so ])laocd 
raeiaily tint it was incornprehensihlo to do without. se])aiato doctorates 
it M ;is a net (»ary e\ il ae('(nxling to him so far us the luincijiio of separate 
i lcctorales mus eonoerned. Tt favoured both the comm unilies wliorcver they 
V. ere in a. minority. I Ic lioped and trusted that .all those little rivulets and 
Mi cams wi.nld grow into an united river of Indian nationalism. In these 
riicmmstaiiees they would not hcl]) resorting to this sort of scheme and that 
would ultimately load to harmony after which they were hankering. The 
most stint egic tnovinecs wore Bengal, the Bunjal) and the Norih West hVoutier 
i'roviiK e, the bust being a iirovineo whieh though looked ution a.s backward 
province was going to ])lay an impoitant part in the liistory of India. It wais 
:t province of the greatest possible value to the whole of India. Behind all 
:heir beautiful and progressive .scenc.s they had to coiiBidcr as to who would 
keci) iho pciace. In order to maintain the peace of the country it was 
essential that the frontiers must be, ])rotocted from foreign aggression. 

'i hc llon’blc Shahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan seconded the resolution. 

M O II A M M El) A L I ’ S A M K N I) M E N T 

Moulaiia MOHAMMED ALT moved an amendment to the resolution 
which ran as follows: — 
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“ WheiTiiB Swaraj is our hirt bright aud the existing Government of India provides 
a constitution for India which falJs far short of Swaraj an«l is extremely unsatisl:ictf)ry, 
the All-Iiulia Muslim Ijoague calls upon llie Government to invite a Hound Table Con- 
ference of th(f loprescntalives of all communities and political parties in India in terms 
of the demand made in February HI21 by the Ijegislative AssiMubly for lii'' purpose of 
framing the constitui ion of Swaraj Government to be brought into force in tlie maimer 
provided by the r<-solution of the Ijegislative Assembly passed in this behalf on 1 hat. 
occasion. The League trusts that, the constitution exacted in this manner v\oujil be 
based on the following piinci[Mes lor the protection of minorities : (1) that all communities 
shall have representat ion in all elected boilies as far as possible in propoi l ion 1 o 1 lu ir 
members; (2) that minority communities shall have tlieir representation securcil to tlumi 
in every electeil bo ^y by means of separate electorates, provided t hat it. shall b»‘ open 
TO a miiiorily commuTuly in any eleetcil botly at. any time to abandon its separate elector- 
ates in favonr of yuiit eli’Ctoiates ; (li) that no territorial ledistribution shall affi el the 
existing majoiily of any eoimminily in any piovince without its own consriil. . (I) tliivt 
religious liberty, ie. liberi}' of religious belied, worsliip, observanee, assoe.iiilion, p'(ip;i.;:;iud;*i 
and rduc.'ilion shaM be gtiaianfecil to all commnnitii'S ; (.f>) t.liat no I’lill oi resouimnur 
any pait tlicre.)!' shall be passe*! iji any icgislativ** oi any other eh«‘!ed botly if 1 hiee-bmi I iis 
of the membeis of any communily in that part ieu.ar body oj.pose sueb Hill or re.M.lulion 
or pail thereof on the giouiul that It wou'd in]uriou^! 3 ' aflect their community 

A m c II (1 m 0 n t Ruled Out. 

'rho PRESTDl^NT ruled this aTuciidmciit out of order as it was a 
suhstaiitivo resolution in itself and it. was not placed before the SLihjects 
Committee. 

^loulaiia MOITAMMKD AIJ then opposed the original resolution. Ifo 
said that that resolution was full of short-comings. They should nol. dennind 
a Royal Commission, hut Hindu.s and Mussalmans should sit U):-elher and 
frame a constitution for Inditi. Ho was of opinion tlnit tlr^ existing 
majority of any community .should ho maintained and that the representation 
should ho based on proiiortioii to numbers of each corniiuinity. 

Mr. JINNAII supyiorling the resolution asked them to concoiitiJite their 
minds on the realities and facts placed before them. lie referred to the 
speech of Lord I3irkenht3ad in which His Lordship had remtirked that they 
were not the slaves of dates and that all political parties in India should 
first hold a Round Table Conforoiice among themselves and then frame a 
constitution for India. The syicjiker maintained that if all the jieoplo of 
India wore agreed on a constitution then no Government could resist the 
demand for Solf-Govcrnmonl. lie asked them to oomo to an agrorment 
between themselves first. 'J’ho only issue between the Govornmont and the 
people was that the iircscnt constitution bo revised and that a scheme bo 
formulated for putting the constitution on a permanent basis with luovisiojis 
for automatic piogress. 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 


Reforms in the Frontier 

Mr. Abdul AZIZ of Peshawar next moved a resolution 
Urging upon the Govirnmrut the imperative need to give effect, to tlie majority 
I'oport ot the Fiontier Eii<iuiiy (’ommittee without further delay and aslwd the merubeiH 
of the Central J.,cgiblature and the Punjab Legislative Council to make efforts ami press 
the Government to carry out the iccommeiulalionB of the Frontier Enquiiy Committee. 

lie went into the history of the question and asserted that the Chief 
Commissioner s plea in reply to the Muslim Deputation cn the ground that 
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tho Hindus were opposed to the extension of Reforms to the province was 
untenable. 

Sir All IMAM in seconding the motion said that it was their duty to 
servo tho province to their utmost. Tho geographical position of tho province 
being such as it was, if the Reforms wore not extondod, it might create 
difficulties for the future self-governing India and progressive Afghanistan, 
It was necessary, therefore, ho held that in tho interest of defence of India 
tho North-Western Frontier Provinces must bo allowed to develop itself. 
This would create a fooling of affection in the hands of tho frontier people for 
tho rest of India. It would bo a politicjil blundei* not to extend to them the 
Reforms which they demanded. 

Maulana MOHAMMED Ali supporting tho resolution said that their 
dorriaiid was just, lie was surprised at tho attitude of Sir Denis Bray who 
hold one view as tho President of the Frontier Enc|uiry Committee and 
<iuite another in tho Council of State — ropresonting the Government. 

After further discussion tho resolution was unanimously adoiitod. 


3RD DAY-- J ST JANUARY 1926 

At tho last mooting of the League on the 1st danuary tho following 
resolutions were passed. 

Reforms and Co-operation 

Mr. .IlNNAH moviul a resolution that although iii the. opinion of the League the 
pif’scnt constitution was unsatisfactory the Muslim rcpriisoiitativcs in tho various 
('■gisialurcs sliould utilise the ilctorms as far as tlicy went ami in view of the appeal of 
J.ord llirki nhoad and Lord Rending should sliow a spirit of co-oi)crat ion in all ineasurep 
f.alculut.ed to advance the welfare of the people of India pcruling enquiry an<l investiga- 
tion i)y Iloyal Commission whose appointment tiie, Lt‘ague had already urged. 

In a learned speech he said that Jie wanted the lieague to express its opinion on 
this lu<‘Sl.ion. lie was not prepared to ask the Muslims to resort to civil ilisobedicaicc. 
J'.e iJige.d upon them to show a spirit of co-opcralion in the measures which wouM 
benelit the people of India. 

Mr. Asaf Ali seconded tho resolution. The motion was put to tho vote 
arid carried. 


Iraq and Mosul 

In another resolution wliich was unanimously adopted the League empbaticall} 
declared that Iratj was a part of the Jazirat-Ul-Ar.ab and as such should not be left unde: 
non-Muslim control of the British as the mandatory power and that the Muslim League 
proU‘St,i‘(l against the recent decision of the Council of the Lcagui; of Nation which offered 
10 tlie r.rii,i6b an extension of their mandate over Iraq for 25 years. The Muslim 
League further protested against the Mosul decision of tho Council of the fjcaguc of nation 
as a glaring injustice to Turkey and hoped that Rritain would recognise the right of 
Turkey to the Mosul Vilayet, and settled the question by peaceful negotiation. In the event 
• f war breaking out the J.eaguc considered tliat the b'eliugs of the Musaalihaus of 
luilia were calculated to be jufiamed beyond control throughout the country and might 
prove a great and serious disaster. 

A resolution moved by Dr. Ziauddin AIIMAI) to the effect tliat while it was necessary 
lo lix a suitable standard of educational (jualitication for the different Services and 
appointments the League was of opinion that it was extremely undesirable in the best 
interests of tlic people to place undue emphasis on the principle of competitive exaraina- 
t ions at tlie expense of other considerations having an important bearing on the needs of 
an administration was adopted. 
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. The Asiatic Bill 

Bcforo, the resolution on the South African question was moved Dr. ABDUU llAHMAN 
of the South Airicaii Deputation’ was given the opportunity of explaining the position of 
Juiliaus in Soulli Africa. The speaker said that for the last twenty years the Indians in 
South Africa had their grievances and no relief was offered to them. Their rights were 
curtailed and their privileges abridgo«l to such an extent that life to the Tiidiaiis there 
hail become iiitolerabie. Jle then referred to the Areas Ueservation Immigration ami 
llcgistration Bill ami pointed out the disabilities to which tln*y would be subjecte<l 
under it. They would not be permitted to trade, to Jive outside certain areas, to purchase 
property outsidi; those areas and to take charge of a machine. They could not sit in tin; 
rariiaiTi'Tit and !iad no political or municipal franchise. Jle was dissatistied with the 
ivply which the Viceroy gave to the Deputation, lie cousiilered the Bill not only a 
btiguiH, but an insult to tm; iiiteJligence of India. 1 f their dcinan 1 for a Hound Table 
Conlei ence to biiiig about a settleiuciil of the <]m‘.stiou was not aceiieded to by the Union 
iiuvi‘rn:m-nt, th y would resort to passive resistance and it was going to be a ligiit of 
Bast against West. 

Tlio following resolution was moved by Mr. Asaf Ali nnd adopted 

mjjiiiiin()U.sly ; — 

'J’iie AiJ-lndia Muslim League whole-heartedly supports the Indian settlers of 
South Aii iea in tueir just au'l lionourabie si rugg.e against the consolidated forces which 
I hii-atfii tiieir very ex. stt nee and extends its most cordial wolcome to the South African 
Indian Depvnation now in India. The League views with t he greatest apprehension and 
• nti'is ihs enipliulic proiest against the Areas Ueservation and I inmigratiou aiul Uegistratioii 
(iLirlher provision) Bid which the Government of the Union ol South Africa proposes 
ui pass during the next se^hioa of the Union Parbameut . The League* furihor urges 
upon the vloVi'rum. uMif India to make a strong reiireseiitatioii to the Union (ioveonmerit 
liiiii secure a Hound Tab.e (.loulereuee before any further action is taken by tlie latter 
in iLSpi’e.l of tin; propos-'d Bill, and shouhl this reasouabie ])roposal be dcciiiied and the 
liii! lorc'd through tlie Union I’arliameiit the Mii.^iim League appeals to the Imperial 
Gove rumen!, to wit;. hold ils a^a.inf and di.saJloW tiie measure.” 

Among otiier resoJuti*n^ passed by the League was one related to t he {ippoiutment ot 
a Comnrife to irame a sede-me for const ituinonai advanc..* to be placeil before the Boyal 
CommiSMon win n apjioinUMi. 

I'lie otiier ion dead with the tlopioiable liittcrncHs of feeling exist ing between 

tlie ilinduh and Miissannans in tliffercin. parts of the country and the couBlitutiou of 
coueiiiaU)iy houuls cousifting (if representatives of all communities witli a ('ciitrai Board 
in the Uapital ot eaeh province to settle all matters likruy to cn'ate communal differences 
and to deal with all case.s of conllict ami enquire into tlie acts of aggression on the part 
of any parti(tular eommuniiy. 

i'lie in-xt. resolution protested against tlie Gov(.;iumeiit attempt at the colonisation 
of Moplah prisoners in the AinlamaiiH and urged upon the Goveriimeut to set free the 
Moi'iaij prisoners eonvicted during the Moplah lievolt of 

Aiioilier n*so!uii<in siqiportiiig tie*. Mussalmans of liehar and Grissa in their demand 
fi;r option to present linir p.eadings in tlie courts in that province in the Urdu script and 
in th(“ir demand for extension of the system of separate electorates to all local bodies in 
t.hat proviiicfi was passed. 

A resolution urging upon the Government the necessity of allolling t wo seats to the 
Di.llii province ill the Assembly, one of vvhicli should be ivserved for the Mussalmans ami 
one seat to it in the Uouneil ol iSiate was adopted unanimously. 

Sheikh Abdul Maji«l moved a ivsolution to the effect that Sindh should be separated 
from tin? Ikimbay rn^sidency. The resolution was carried with a vote of thanks to the 
cLaii . The League then came to an end. 
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All-India Volunteers’ Conference 

CAWNPUR— 25 TH DECEMBER 19 2 5 , 

Mr. T. C. GOSWAMI, Swarajist M.L.A. ot Bengal, presided over the 
Third All-India Volunteer's Conference which opened its session at Cawnpur 
on the 25th December i9^5- Hon'ble Mr. V. J. Patel, Mrs, Naidu, Pandit 
Motilal, Maulana Shaukat Ali and Lala Lajpat Kai were among those 
prescni. 

In opening the proceedings Maulana Shaukat Ali, the outgoing Presi- 
dent, said the people had hitherto treated the volunteer organization as a 
joke. He felt, however, that they could never attain freedom without 
making the volunteer organization strong in the real sense, llis duty to the 
country and to religion demanded that the British be turned out, but this 
could not be done so long as they were not organized and fought shoulder 
to shoulder. There was too much vain talk in the country now-a-days. He 
was distressed particularly to find how they were again falling into the 
bands of the British and instanced the programmes arranged for the Aligarh 
Jubilee celebration where a wrestler fiom Poland was being invited to meet a 
Punjabi wrestler. 

Mr. PALlWAL, Chairman of the Reception Committee, emphasised that 
without a disciplined army of volunteers they cou:d not win Swaraj and 
that even if Swaraj was won without such an organisation, it tould not be 
maintained, because to keep Swaraj secure was even more difficult than 
to attain it. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. GOSWAMI began his presidential address by reading the message ot 
the Congress President, Mrs. Maidu, which, he said, condensed the cardinal 
principle ol the volunteer movement. The message ran : 

“ I should like to have a general conscription of the young generation to dibciplinc 
it for national service. I believe tliat tin; volunteer 01 ganisatioii all over tlie country, 
trained to obedience, promptness, co-operation and self-sacrifice, would go far towards 
building up the foundation of national character a thousand limes better than academic 
moral precepts and maxims.” 

The Cardinal Principle. 

“ In this short message is condensed the cardinal piinciples of the 
volunteer movement for which 1 oiler my humble services and in which 1 
earnestly invite the co-operation ol ah suns and daughters of India who 
wish their country well. 1 am sincerely thankful for the honour that has 
been done to me and 1 prize highly the cistinction of being called upon to 
succeed such a well-known patriot as Maulana Shaukat Ali. He is conspi- 
cuous in more senses than one. Apart from bis gtcat position in the public 
life of India he has endeared himself to all sections ol the peoi:>le by his 
sincerity, by a complete absence of ill-will, by his wide tolcrence and by 
a sweetness of temper which is such a power ot good in all public activities 
and which is so indispensable in the volunteer movement. 1 appeal to him 
for his continued support and 1 know, and you all know, that my appeal 
will not be in vain. 1 invoke the blessings of other distinguished leaders of 
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our country — those who are not here to-day as well as those who have 
shown their interest and sympathy by their presence amongst us. This 
infant movement needs a good deal of sympathy and support and your 
President is only too conscious that he needs active help and guidance from 
those who are better equipped for leadership by wisdom, experience and 
service. 

Record of past two years. 

''It is DOW two years since the Hindustani Sevadal was formed at* 
Coconada under the Presidentship of the best known and best loved young 
man of India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (Applause), who with his charac- 
teristic modesty described himself as a mere soldier, a private called upon 
to lead a great venture as he put it, full of promise of high endeavour and 
noble achievement. We all know however that no b etter choice could have 
been made. There have been volunteers of various kinds, even volunteer 
organisations for a long time, not only ia connection with the Indian 
Nation 1 1 Congress but also in alliance with provincial and local activities. 
But Dr, Hardikar is the creator of a nucleus of an All-India Volunteer 
Organisation. To him and his province of Karnatak belongs the credit 
of a great beginning wiiich it must be the endeavour of us all to magnify 
into a great achievement. The Karnatak volunteers proved the quality and 
strength of their organisation, their discipline and training at Belgaum last 
year, and besides drill and parade in which they exhibited smartness and 
martial bearing, they earned the gratitude of the delegates and visitors 
to the Congress by the constant and ungrudging readiness to assist and 
.direct by their efficient regulation of tralhc and by their entry work. They 
combined courtesy with efficiency. They were soldiers in the truest sense. 

Value of Discipline. 

"Our soldiers shall not be mere machines. But they must be most 
perfect examples of discipline. Discipline is not essentially a matter either 
of brute force or precepts and dissertations. It is primarily a matter of 
" espint de corps.” Ideas of unity and duty must be conscious ideas in 
every soldier and evea obedience must be an intellectual process. Every 
man who strikes out a new line apart from his fellows in the name of cons- 
cience, is not true either to iiimself or to his fellow men, nor is the man a. 
slave who has learnt to obey. There is often more merit in obedience than 
in self-assertion. It is a part of a true soldier's training to distinguish 
between judgment and conscience. In joining an association the volunteer 
not only enters an organised body, but also undertakes to serve a cause 
which he believe to be righteous. 

Tbe Imperialistic Idea. 

" The militarist idea is difierent. The invader and the imperialist 
have no better conception of soldiery than as the hired assasin's trade. The 
conception of a soldier as a licensed destroyer of life and property, is a 
very old one in history. But there have also been, from remote antiquity, 
other kinds of soldiers, whose weapons were not made of steel, whose power 
was not tile power of gun powder. The power that is engendered by the 
consciousness of right and the will to serve is more poient than all the 
ammunition of mercenary hordes. 

"When the English poet spoke of a soldier’s duty. — “Theirs not to 
reason why, theirs but to do and die." 1 feel he was slightly censorious, 
perhaps slightly sarcastic. But even this little couplet may embody a great 
idea. For while soldiers of Imperial sm are deliberately trained in dijpensing 
with reasoning and individually so that they may be freely employed 
ior plunder, for destruction of the sanctuaries of faith and learning, for 
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oppression and massacre cf citizens, for preservation of Imperial dominions, 
ior satisfaciicn of greed and lu^t, our volunteers, onr soldiers of ficedom, 
shall be those who have fiim belief in the cause, who, far frem having 
dispensed with reasoning, shall by deliberate convict'on. after full analysis 
of the purpose of the work before them, have subscribed to the law^ of 
corporate life and united action. 

Value of Organisation, 

“ Disc.pline in ai'pearance is mechanical, in purpose it is moral and 
its motive force is intellectual. The merging of individuality is not 
annihitalion ot 'ndividualily. Much of the seU'as‘ ertioii that one sees 
in this world is the as.'iCi lion of our i)rtiy vanities. In coiporaio existence 
pei&onal imedilcciions are saciiliceU in order to make fHetcnaJ freedc.m 
secure. Potts and phiKisophcrs for wdiom race and creed are no liars, 
who fet‘l < ven the idea ol nationality or naiic-nhcod tc o narrow, have 
declared that organisation is not brotJuihood. it will be le'-dily Ct needed 
that organisation is not necessarily brotherhood, but. we itiubL alFo 
agree tluit it dc'es not exclude brotherhood. On tlic. eoruraiy it e.rnis 
brothciln cd with the pov\cT to di. justice to tl cnifclves and others. 
^Vh!le miptary oigamsaiion.s have generally been enijiloyed ior national 
and Imperial aggiaL'disemoins, there is much in military *ir;;ii:ir.g that is 
valuable, provided tlie directing idea lidic dire .trice/' is o! ti:e right sort 
The virtue ot smartuess is nci merely spectacular, it is an aid to elTiciency, 
lor slotli and emartness lannot live I* gedher. That is tiu* inm r me.siiing of 
a sayii g which one hears iief|ucnily in military camps vi/. ‘a reginiLiU is 
known by its salute.' '.1 lie object of the salute is impe rsonal, wlietlerr it bt* ■ 
partly the (icncnil b^dcclctd and bejewelled or merely a giHiut rii/rted 
])cde. '{he s'dute i.s to th c.iusr. It i'-= atiki.ncd the r f ; cine.^!' to suve 
that cause Wit ii he..d enct. i:,v(n aPer the War 1 vas loid in Ch:nn.:’.y l.v 
peaceful Pixilesi^eis tliat the i'eriod of ccmjnii. ory niihtary iiaiirng d lo 
be the inos* Miluable part C/f the fciiuati'.n ol the C«oin.f.n \ciuth. 'I hey 
were not so much legreltiug, th rDU5n\ ’s )oi s (,f miiPt.!}’' j o\V(. r. 'il.cyv.Me 
tiiii.king of the (flccl ll;at corj i mti iile had ir sl.ci]''ii’g fl\.rac,ti r i.nd 
pioiueirg citi/ete.-hip. Park and tn.stc an in eamjis, at iisst 1. r the 
tinif iHiug. (.bhteioitd aid what are called iruiivdual .ngnhinties a;e 
coTisitU-iably icundcd <11. t'aii lul ( bserveis cr.nin i have '.ail'd iri nc iiee 
that in uur c lliges ih.e j icdiltm cf IJirdii-MoFit in i.nity, c.f uii '. \al of caste 
restriclioi’s, rv< n the piobiem cf nmeval td ‘ iintouclnil ihty' ai; solved by 
the exigencies air! a.tlraction'^ ot corpciate l.fe and by r.aluiai spnit of 
youth winch rebels aga:ri6t artificial conventions, 'ihes.- two n.ciors would 
operate in a much more i»olent nianner in v/cil-d rtcUd volunteer organi- 
sations. 

Non-Violent Creed 

" The vohini ter organi.sitions tliat vte hav(* l ad or .at presort centem- 
jOate, are ned 011)3^ ncn-violer>t, to ure the current exf>ri &.sic n, but j’lactically 
di.Barmcd. "bhis is so, as the J’resichnt ol the F ist Ali-inriia Voluntteis' 
Conference point d out in 19^3, by the veiy nature ol our struggle. While 
opposed to nnlHarisin, 1 tannot say that 1 regaid non-vioknce as an 
absolute; principle ol conduct. 1 say this because 1 ihirk there are dangers 
in cjuibbling and meanings are attached to words and phiases at the dictation 
or current controversies. Whether our national struggle can, or even ought 
to remain to the end non-violent, 1 do not i-Tetcnd to be able to foielell. 
lhat would depend upon ciicumstances which in human affairs aie so 
inconstant. Whether it is ethical under all circumstances to remain non- 
violent, great men may answer with a categorical ‘ yes'. I 3 ut others would 
think of circumstances wheie the rule must be broken. Whether the 
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resistance should be of the passive character or civil disobedience, non- 
violent in thought and in deed, is a matter of academic controversy. The 
fact is that upon full consideration of all circumstances we have adopted 
a policy of non-violence. To contravene that policy would be an outrage 
on the movement itself. 

Basis of Work 

“And further it should be clearly understood that the basis of our 
volunteer work has been and shall be service. As 1 went about in the 
mofussils of Bengal in connection with the last general election (in j 923). 
1 frequently heard from conservative and cautious men and from pensioned 
GoveriimePt officials, who were afraid of supporting the Swarajist candidates 
the reluctant conf* ssion that wlien even a sick man, too poor to afford 
proper medical attcition and nursing, had to be looked alter or a dead body 
cirried and cremated, it was always “ thc^-e ** young men of the “ Congress 
Patty." There are baiuU of sellless young men in most of the vilI:i.god who 
do a great deal oi humanitarian work. But as yet we are only on t.he 
threshold oi organisation. But before i proceed to tht* subject of cogaui-sa- 
tiou, let me .say again that the non-vioU'nt character of onr volunteer 
movement IS due to Ihe nature <*f our political .‘Struggle and to onr ideal 
being the ideal ol seivicc It is no: wi.h tac object of keep ng ckeo of tiie 
Law. Our volunteer organisaticii have not esc.iped the clntclies t-f what 
passes lor Law iii this country and boih Law and the Judicitry n i'peu'.'d 
in llieir true colours in connectum with tiu* wanton laT'. ami tiie still 
more wanton trials of 1921. Ordinances will be promulgai cd in Ih.- fcfnrc, 
as«thcy have been in the pai.t, not to Ml [.(press critac-h sej press 

anil since the volunteer orgaiti.--.,abons rue calcuI.Lted ♦ i stiinuiato em-i 
invigoiate national life, the I'ixfcnt’.ve wiil not shrinir horn iu ! h'.- i it d 
purjiiry and in tin^ ju.h.uiry th will not be wuiung men v.itit an adjust- 
able sense of justice wh.ini ci:r success I’-cconii'S iniiuineiit. .(bit let ua 
always remember tii.rc the c.own of iliorns j. 5 a privilege. 

t A'vivautages of Volunteering 

“Volunteering helps ]>h\’«ica} development and produces seif-r. liancc 
and the capacity f>r c'h'.dier.c.e. 'i‘hc WVsterr cr lias :..n ad vantage ov. r ny 
in this because for 1 hem t^’is tn.i. ing is provided in many w.iys by Mu* 
State and by nMn r jiublic bcdii i; w.lhout ladng hinde rO by lorcign (iuvi iii- 
incnt. 'Ihciv i.s no inherent iiica)/acity in the Indian, ]>l»ysically, iiierilidly 
or morally. 'I iicic is no mli 'ienf superiority m the We- ieincr, dc {.'if* the 
c mt ot which intcre-r'i'd p/eoplc v. 'i-k to make an anxiom, nuitly i.y repeating 
it “ad nausam." '1 he vobn'.ttor movement is [nirnarily a yt nng i^cc-ple's 
movement. There arc in tlu* provinces, I know, youna men rUiXnuis 10 du 
w'ork. We must not stan tardd e volunteer work too rigidly, in my op.inion 
provinces ought to be cncoura..e I to lorm Volunteer Boards, net so much 
to# control all the vohint'. er woik, as to direct it and correlate it and above 
ail to keep a ccii.sus <.)t the acuviries ol aii young men’s unions. We should 
not limit ounedves to lorming volunteer corps, uniformed and drilled . 
though the iinilorm and drill have in them seen ts ol discipline and united 
work. But it must be recognised that our volunteers arc not line the 
standing army, paid, ltd and clothed by the State and Mibjcct to a 
Special Code of Jaw.s, ki;f»wti as Military Law. 'Ihc laige n.u..joiiiy or 
our volunteers would have to pursue ncimal vocaiiuns, but ilurc must 
al.-^o be some paid-woikti' and officers and where ptssibU* prcvi^ron h.i* 
camping expenses Biould be made by local organisers with or wiihout 
the help of tlie All- India ] 5 oard. Provinces should have a veiy large 
amount of freedom in ihe matter of recru mien 1 . and organisation within 
their territorial limits, but the chief workers of the ’pioviuce*; should 
be represented on a Central (All-India) Board and should meet several 
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times during the year for the interchange of ideas and experience. I am 
not asking you to ride '‘federalism** to death. I am only suggesting a 
practical scheme so far aa the All-India Association is concerned. I have 
not attempted to work out the details of the scheme or schemes for pro- 
vinces nor to schedule all the various kinds of activities that might be 
regarded as volunteering. In my own province the All-Bengal Youngmen's 
Association started by that soldier of peace, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
is endeavouring to correlate the activities of youngmen. 

Part of the Congress 

*' Young p ople trained to ameliorative or constructive work in the 
vil ages are also volunteers in the best sense of the term. The dreams and 
pa.ssions of youth must be guided into channels of national service in 
which they may have a scope for healthy realisation. The General Secre- 
tary of the Hindustani Seva Dal has always made it clear that his Asso- 
ciation is a part of the Indian National Congress, but is not an appanage 
to any Party. It has sou ght to keep its fortunes apart from those of any 
Party. I do not deplore the fact that its relation to the Congress is some- 
what indefinite. It may not be officially a part of the Congress, but no 
national movement can be apart from it. At the same time my own feeling 
is that the Congress should continue to support it by financial help. The 
question of finance is always the question of questions. It ought not to 
be formidable if a scheme of provincial and local devolution is devised. 

“A question may be raised what relationship ought we should seek to 
establish with the Territorial Force units, established or proposed to be 
C'^tablished by Government. 1 will not make this an occasion for making 
my comments on (ho report of the Auxiliary Forces Cemmittee which has 
been with the public for nearly a year. The Congress should, in my opinion 
consider whether to allow its members either to enlist themselves or to 
encourage enlistment in the Auxiliary Forces even under the unsatisfactory 
conditions at present offered. But the volunteer organisation must be 
kept apart from them. It does not conflict with them and it is difficult 
to discover possible points of contact. 

The National Flag 

The volunteers want to keep the National Flag flying. A National 
Flag is not merely a symbol. It is a great institution. The late King 
Edward VII is reported to have shown his keen sense of the honour that 
id due to the colours of a nation other than his own when on the occasion 
f:f a visit to a foreign country the organisers of his reception tried to bridge 
over a bit of road made muddy by unexpected rain by placing on it one of 
the flags used for decoration. King Edward recognised the colours and 
in.stead of stepping on the flag he picked it up with his hand and walked 
over the mud. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Chief Executive Officer, of 
the Calcutta Corporation, hoisted the Swaraj Flag for the first time on the 
Town Hall of Calcutta and decorated it with Swaraj colours to the horror 
and dismay of the mighty. It had a tremendous moral effect, for it 
was a great challenge. The National Flag shall inspire in us loyalty to 
the land of our birth. It will restore loyalty from the mire in which 
alien rule has sunk. It shall be the emblem of law and order which shall 
proclaim to the world that law is without function, unless it be the law 
of the people and that order is worthless unless it stands for progress. It 
shall be the symbol of the union of the races and creeds of India, of all the 
sons and daught rs of the Motherland. Let us salute the National Flag. 
Let us salute the Motherland." 



Indian Communists’ Conference 


C AWNPUR—26TH DECEMBER 1925 

The First Indian Communists’ Conference met at Cawnpur on the 26th 
December. Mr. SINGARAVELU, the President, delivered a lengthy address 
in course of which ho explained the aims and objects of the Indian 
Communist Party which, he declared, stood for the emancipation of workers 
from their present state of economic bondage. The Party, he continued, 
aimed at securing the rights of the working classes and establishing a Workers’ 
State in India under any system of Self-Government. 

Moulana Hasrat MOHANI, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
described the aims of the Party to be the establishment of a Soviet 
Constitution in India after the establishment of Swaraj. In the course of his 
address the Maulana said : — 

“ The movement Communism ie the movement of pcabants ami workerB. Ti>e people 
of India generally agree with the principles and aims and objects of this movement, 
but> owing to certain misunderstandings some weak and nervous people fear the veiy name 
of Communism, although these misunderstandings have been deliberately set. on fo«»l. by 
Capitalists and others who are opposed to it. Some, for instance, consider that (V)mmuuism 
necessarily heads for bloodshed and terrorism. The only basis for tins wrong notion is 
that wc sanction non-violence only as expedient and necessary and do not like Mahatma 
Gandhi accept it as a lixed principle for all time. Again, some people wrongly allege that 
Communism and * thine is mine ’ docl.riue are one and t-lic same. The fact is we have 
divided properly into two classes, viz (Hn’scnal (e.g. watch, umbrella, utensils, betls, 
clothing, etc.) and private (like land, factories, etc.). The C/ommunist principle applies 
only to private property and not to personal one. 

Aims and Objects. 

“ The detailed programme of our Party which resembles the Soviet Constitution will 
be discussed by them and passed by this Conference. Our aims and objects are as follows : 

“ To esUiblish Swaraj or corapJeU; Independence by all fair mearis. After the establish- 
ment of Swaraj lo sec that it takes the form of the Soviet Kepublic on which all principles 
of Communism will come into force. Jleforc tijc establishment of Swaraj to work for the 
freedom and prosperity of peasants an<l workers by all possible means and in this respeet 
to co-operate with every political Party of Imlia so far as they help the promotion of 
the above mentioned objects. To arrange for the propagation of the principles of Com- 
munism and create popular opinion in their favour so that they may be acted upon the 
moment Swaraj is established. 

“ Our organisation is purely Indian. It is necessary to mention here that at lea.st for 
the present the work of our Party will be restricted to Indi.a alone. Our relation with 
similar Parties of other countries will be only that of sympathy and mental affinity to 
all these in general and to the Third International in particular. We are only fell ow 
travellers in our paths ami not tludr subordinates. Neither we give them any practical 
help, nor do they extend any (inanciai aid to us. 

“ Some evilly disposed persons incriminate Communism as ntcessarily an anti-U‘iigious 
movement. The fact, however, is that in matters of religion we allow the largest iiossibJc 
latitude and toleration. Whosoever accepts our principles will be accepted in our 1‘aity, 
whether he is a Mulianimadan, a Hindu, a Christian, a Iluddhist or anybody with or 
w ithout any religion. In other words, we recognise the existence of all religicns and 
consider even no-religion also as a religion. iSome of our Muslim leaders baselessly n-pic- 
Bcnt Communism as against Islam, The fact is, however, (juite tlifferent. The opposition 
of Islam to Capitalism, for iustauce, is stronger than oven the Communistic couception of 
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it niid the* obligation of ‘ Zakat ’ is imposed mainly for the consideration that so long as 
there is on** single hungry creature leli. the Capitalists have no right to indulge in business. 

“ Tlii; empliasis laid tlie ‘ Zakaf, * in the Qoran is next only to prayers and the first 
Tvalif had ordered jehad ” against ihowt who refused to pay “Zakal.” iicsides the only 
J rasoii of I he prohibition oi init;rrsl. can be that llie usuier prolits by bis capital alone 
Nvitliout <l<iiijg any actual :abour and this is against the principles of Islam just as it is 
agiuiihi Coiunniriisni.’’ 


The Presidential Address 

"I’lio rrosifloiit, Mr. Siiigamvolii, then began to read his address with the 
following signilicant rcinarke. The following are extracts from his speech : — 

“At. a time wlie:i the opponents ot Communism are attempting to crusii oui 
l)en“licient movement, lor making this world happier ami i>k'asant.er for ail human l)eings 
ilweliing m n, we, ( ommunitis in India, arc meeting in tnis hall to-rlay, to take a 
genr-ral view ol t he p(».n icui ami eeoiiomic situation obtaining iii India, anil to concert 
mtasu.'V's by wineli v.c can render the lift! of our own eouni ry men belter and liapjiier. 
We wish b'lat our iie:iei nii movement will be better umlcrstood both hy (uir countrymen 
and (lur lu eis, by imans of the debbeialions we arc iiaving here in this Conference, 
and we hep., t I'Ut our work wid be. better aiJpree.iateil by the geiieiaJ public, especialiy 
the indui.trial ;ind agi icuJiural workeis lor wliose benetit this conlerencc is mainly 
IieJd/' 

“Juig' o l y the pel's* cuiion to wliieh our coinrtiities in this iami and in other lands 
ail’ pul,” e<);itinu'’d the l‘iesi(lenl “ we slioulil think that oui movement, is totally 
misuii'!* ami misinterpreted by liic ruling classes, ami to t hem we. have only one 

answ*’!’ 1(1 iualv<‘ — lliat. is, the answer which one of the great* st of our race gave to his 
prscculors ai. ralv*'ry *J000 years ago. “Oh, you know not what, you do.” It i.- 
unlbitunale tiiat in this "vorJ*! of ours, the pioneers of evciy reform whether social o: 
ii'iigii'us, i.*>lil le.al <ir economic, scieiitilic or ]>hilosophieaJ, aie obliged to stiller for their 
ilioughir-, ideas aiid actions. Put as “ Kalachakra,” the wheel ol' time rolis on, the 
buflei iiig vvhicii Die wor.d relorincrs have uiulcrgone, spur others to further pufli’i’ing 
Liinl ill 1 he * iid, 1 he wluil*' world stands to adoie tlu-m, I’his has been tlie history of 
l:um:ini1y I'loiu lli*‘ I'awu ol ages. I'erhaps lliis maybe tliehisioryoflhefewConlmu- 
iHhts who i*»-day ai<’ pul to unnieiite*! suifering lor Hying lo st ive llieir leliow men, all 
the world over.” 

1’ributc to Lenin 

Next, alld- ( .\]U’e.--.-i!ig sympat.i y f<*r the perseeut;-d Coimuiiin>,t^, hotli Indian and 
I'.iil ifih, the I resideul n l ’ireii :o t he death ol Uosa l-uxeinbuige wlio was cruelly done 
to (lealli w'lile pac.ilying Hu' m**b in Jh-rliu ; Karl Lh’bkmcht, who was a;so dour to 
dc’alh while serving I lie (I erman woi k*-rs, and to Leiiiii, and said ; — “ Liy his death the 
woriti has go \vu sadder. Here was a man who cared not hing else in t !ic world c.xccpt. 
the wrJi'-being of su/b-niiL; humanity. ISueh a man was snatched away by the cruel hand 
of jlealli at. a lime wlmn lia* great Workers’ Slate in liussiti m;edrd his .advice and 
guidance. The Communist, world has lost in him a rcai benefactor of mankind whosi^ 
couiist'la wouh! have immensely bemditled tiiem in these trying times, lu the days of 
the llevolulioti in llussia, following the Great War of !*.•! 1, the world of (.Capital mis- 
judged him and as the oUl adtige go*:*s, that truth will be out, the thinking world is now 
111 a position lo judge of this man and his actions. That greatest (tiiristian man now 
living in Kngland, G'-oige Lansbuiy, has paid this mail one of the greatest tributes ever 
paid to any other hunitin being on earth, and in the course of ages, there can be no doubt 
that tlie work begun by this man in Uussia, will ultimately bnieiit mankind and shower 
liappiness and coutentineiit upon the human race.” 

About “t)ur Country’s martyrs” the Prcsidciit mentioned “the loss of some of 
the greatest of India’s sons who have struggled in their own way and according to tlicir 
own lights to serve their fellow men in various ways. On the topmost rung of the 
ladder stands that unique figure ol Tilak— that beacon of light, for all true lovers of 
frenlom. It w-as only the other day that we lost the true lover of our country, our 
Oi’shhamlhii Das, for whom the whole country wept. There was yet another* man 
who left us, and whose head and heart was devoted to the freedom of our country. This 
was Siva of South India and wc deeply deplore his loss.” 

Referring to “ Our Countrymen ” Mr. Siugarvelu said “ Among the peoples of the 
world, our countrymen alone form the sadiiest portion of the human race on earth. 
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Bereft of the ncoessaries of life— food, house and cloiUing, bereft of the higher necessaries 
of human life— freedom, e(iuality and kuowJeilg*;, the majority of our countrymen are far 
below the level reached by other nations of the world. It is computed tiiat 40 millions 
out of over 300 railliona of fellow beings are scantily foil ami clotlied ; and nearly half of 
this seething mass of humanity are iil-housiul ami arc devoid of decent human habitation. 
More than 30 percent, arc ii;iterate. Nearly a fourth art; what arckuownasuntouch- 
ahies— a Bpeciits of liumaniiy who have no other social relaiionship wiih tiicir countrymen 
than to serve ilnhr inasurs. They have no rigiiL of eiiiry into puhiic tempies. 
Tiny cannot bathe in public tanks, in some, places they cannot use public roads. 

“ Then we have a million or two intellectuals who cannot serve their countrymen 
except in w'ays jircscribeil by tlie alien rulers of the laml. In tiie laud of ours to agitate 
against the wrongs umh;r wiiicii many of our countrymen suff 'r is often limes considered 
obyelioiiablr, aiul soiiirtieu-s ucau*d as Clinics. Tne growing taxation of i lie iicccssarK's 
of lift! is becoming luittlerablc. VV’'itl| it grows the ex|ieii(liturc, especially the military 
expfiiilit arc. Over sixty cun* .s are spent annually for a mciceiiary .army to kec[i ouc 
iiriiiginary or iaiieifui foi-s. 'rie* tloveniiiicut of ilie ciiuntry i.s not. mei**;iy over-m.iimed 
but ovci-paiil, la the unnua; budgei the csseiit ;als of national well-l>eiug are Siienlicnl 
for iiou-csscui ia..>.. Tlie luaio of the iial iou is far funii Mil islactory, Millions and 
millions ilic of pM \cuiabl'; di.-’i-uacn. If ilie veal niaiisiie-.i is .ii any measure a lest of 
eiv;Ji.>.--d iic^', Imlian eiLicM stand at the iinv-'st ebb < vor reached by any other 

Couniiy in liie woihl. J'Muiiation has breom/ si> costly that on.y a few tiious.aads can 
all'oid 10 avail t n'msc. v-. s oi t'o; iiigin-.^t e iu<;ation aii.l <uijt.ure, among ihese. vast miilion.s, 
('hiidriii of the soi; arc d, •'aimed and uuarmcil and stand liciplcsa lo defend their home 
and their livar:!i wlrm mJoc:,^aty. 

“ TvMCiViiini liie lal' o: v\o • uindcr wliicli tiiis unliapoy country sufTcr.'', will retjuire 
niOfr tinu; and c;ii>*igy in.m I e.niid adoid in t.iis luMre.sa. A lew iieh inou arc more bent 
upon nuik'.iig rielic-^ to,- t!i.-;r e.omlort, e»»n\'‘ni:‘ue,.‘, ami iuxiiry, than lor the c numou- 
wed:. O'. V, !i.) arc j a.- pe.i^.iu, o. L k- cuuiii ry, and wno aJon* number 

twodiiird of III' p.'pu ai.M.j, '1’ : iife in th* M.ia:: •.•» ijiawlin. S -.cp', lam. nc^ [i.-stilenoir, 

ami discast', lin'ii 'll ■la:'- kept ii)) oy t.i>‘ ji*gh i>:r:it ra' -'is wli.eli o; I ell aci:o;npaiiy 
poverty and dc.-.it 11 ui ion. 'I’.i.' ;i.. ricuit ura. laii'iur, prov.di ug a. !, e in nave no direct 

acec.-'h < V' n ;•> a iii ns-e. vi n • p. ocm v..-, oy .i.s lo... Ij.vmg aniids:, p.ciny, he cannot 
gi t cv> n ; ..c c: ilie p.i. '1 ' .11 .ly . r,.i! a^nkc,-. .n ih*.; c.ty aie uua!»l ; to m hotii endt* 
met on a-'-e 1U..1 <'j' i.c," . -w v.;«g's. \V.i;.e a.: oMi r e.iun' Vi-'., a’ •' t .y 1 ;ig !•> S'-euiv a 

Jiving w.'ic.'.. ti) 1 ;i .r e (u..‘ ,• ei -.i, i ii b.i aio.ie lio n r ''v ‘ii I i :cv ‘iooie it ;iu.! inii';o d's-! 

ex] rco,s j; Tiiif' is- ra- >u:;i and Min.-;t;uie.e <..1 tm-. po.it.ic,> ‘e.onouii.* e.cnd.tion-, and 
iin Icr wine'll .1 lii'.n o» t;.c n,. ..an race na?. en.-itcU'.* unier tie* 1 a. miinisi ration 

in Indiii,” 

I'l.xp.tiiniiig t'orniiiuiii.-m .'ii.d Swaraj th'* I’r'-.-.idcnt wcn» <01 ; In tiie great strugg.o 
bir Swaiaj wlocii is uo.v n .iiog!c.>,s i lirougiiout. 1 n*' emiiii ry, vv' coninnini.it s have lo tai;-; 
up 1 he gf iitesl. siiai'c in I !i t,iiu g.". Thougn sinad, even u-'gi igibJc in numb r.s, we lonu 
tlie vanguaid ol ih" lu:u;c \V orkers Stut 01 iiioia. Tn- r-. loi wc have to .see that 
Li. e woi Ue)';, and peasant s ii. 5 • a.ud have timir ligln,', recogni.'Md in atiy ci-nsl iliit iouai 
cliiinge (hat may com'- m tic- iinitu'di.ale fulujs'. Wiiatcv. r may be tlie form 

of Swaraj which we m:i\ .;> f - -i -.ai, worktoV ami ii'a.siat.s’ right to Jive ;i <lecen' liuman 
iife iieie on earth .'.iioiiai (. ■ Vi»uciisaleil to them. Wjh llier Swartij io one o'’ lloni- 

rUiC, or I'dre Slate, or itij-i;' .. ic, woi ker.V right to be K'prcbcnted in tin- govi inanc* of tin: 
couidiy by tii' ir fel.ov.- 01 by tiie ii.ie.Ii^euisiii of the country ougiit to be S' cured 

to 1 hem. Without tliis rjgj.; i-'-.jig s'-e.ureil or coiicetled to 111 ' worUt r.s, iio form of Sv/.uaj is 
worth having. Therefore it t.'ie duty of tin- cotiimunisla to be vigilant (;nougli .to s -e 
tlifil. thft future lorm ot ."i'va.-a i iloes. not es.vntitiLy b 'Come boui geoi.'j, but .substantia. iy 
Ircoiiic proletarian. In l.iet etun{)leie se-l-ilctetminatioii and univi;r.sa; woiker.s’ suffragt; 
ought 1,0 be tin- iiieal I owait s w ideb we communists have, to sUiiui in next cou.stit iitional 
ciiango llial, may come ab ait in Ih'* m ar future.. I liu retoie rcfjucht you to consider in 
tills coiil’ereiiee tlie im-tlmds our paity liavc to ;ido[»t with or witnout the conjunction of 
the existing po. It ictil parties ,i» the coiinir}’, lor securing the rights of tiic woi ker& and 
peasants in ih** coming t'iv.ataj State:. The mot to, iheiefoic, of every Indian communists 
ought to bi?, “ No life without .‘^waraj ami No Svvaraj without woikois.” 

lleferriiig to dongre'.^, ia; said “ We should liclinc what our altil ude shall be as^ 
regards this national oigani.-ation. This is the only oiganisaiiein whose potentiality lor 
good was gieat. The National t ougress was once a power in the iaiul. Though bourgeois in 
origin, in scope and outlook, it was the one organisation which continually voivic.l the 
political grievances of the nation. Under the leadership ot Maliatma Gandhi, it was a live 
force tor at least a yeai-. Daring the campaign of the Non-co-operation movement, the 
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prestige of the Congress was at its height. It aimed at Swaraj without defining it or 
much iess understanding it. It spoke in the name of the people. It acted in the name of 
the people. When its great leader called the nation to offer non-violent fight against 
the bureaucracy, thousands responded and they placed their all at the altar of freedom of 
the land. But it struck blindly. Instead of directing its whole weight against the 
bureaucracy and rendering it impotent for evil, it struck wildly in all directions. It 
buidcned itself with the redress ol all sorts of grievances, political, social, economical and 
leligious and therefore it got itself hopelessly entangled in mutually contradictory ideas 
and actions. If it had only struck for Swaraj and sought for the co-operation of the 
workers in the light fur it, it would have succeeded. But it weighted itself with all sorts 
of considerations including those of ethics, that the N. C. O. campaign which opened 
so brilliantly under its auspices broke down under its own weighl, and the retreat of 
the movemi ut which began at Bardoli cnde<l m the arrest and contincraent of its great 
leader without a word of protest from his followers. The bureaucracy triumphed ana the 
leaders humbh-d. 

“ Amidst turmoil and confusion in the nationalist ranks, the surviving leaders of 
the movement quarrelled among themselves and split into various parties, and the split 
is still undergoing further division. A very numberous party among (Joiigressmcn who 
survived the debacle at Bardoii, formed tliemseives into a new party and calling them- 
selves Swarajists, they sought to capture the Legisiative Councils and began to give light 
to the bureaucracy within the councils which tht^y once abandoned. But here again the 
bourgeois mentality has begun to show its cloven hoofs even in the Council light, and the 
fSwarajist Party which utuhn' Desabandhu showed some clean light, has begun to degenerate 
into a tight for loaves and lisbes of uilicc among themselves. 

“ From this short resume of the rise and fall of various Congress parties engaged 
in tin: pursuit for Swara], one thing stands clear before the nation, that it is iiui)Ofesible 
for the bourgrois of the country to secure Bwaraj for the nation unaided. Without the 
active co-operation of the working masses, the intelligentsia of the country an' incapable 
of winning Swaraj. I'leither the Coiigressmen nor the present dominant party of Swaraj- 
ists will be able to bciul the bureaucracy to, their will without the active co-operation of 
organised workers. Jt is enough to state that the Congress bourgcoisc icadeiship lacked 
sincerity in t.heir relation to the workers of the land. The pious hope now and then 
cxpiessed by various parties, of helping, educating, and organising the workejs, both 
urban and rural, will never fructify for the simple reason, that Micir mutual inteiests are 
opposed and cunt rad letojy. Therefore, it is the duty of the communists to lake up the 
organisation of the masses, and endeavour to obtain Swaraj. Whether with tir without 
the co-operation of other poiitical paities of the country, that is lor you to decide/’ 

Coming to Swarajists’ wotk, the iTrsident continued: “Council entry with or 
without oliice has become the deiniuaiit plank of the Swarajists. It stands to (lie ci edit 
of the Swaiajists to have brought the bureaucracy to a halt in its triuii. pliant caieer. 
This tempoiary defeat of tlie bureaucracy has made the bureaucracy look small in 
the eye of the world. But the liuiian burtaucracy, hke the othera buitaueracies of 
the rest of the world, is incxliausiib;e in its resources, and it is too slircwtl and too 
powerful to be easily delcated. Swarajists will be leailiiy mistaken, sis they should 
karn from the split, in tluir own ranks, if they hold t hat unaidcil and with a house, 
divided against, itself they can bend the bureaucracy to yield to ih'-ni. Single lianded 
they cannot. Notiiing short of completely paralysing the bureaueratie administration 
will bring tJie bureaucracy to its legs, but to achieve lli is consummat ion, the active 
co-operation of the organised JiUbour is necessary for any party bent upon achieving 
Swaraj. Here again the Communists have l.<i learn from the successive failure of every 
political party in this eounliy that in the organisation of the workers and peasants, lies 
their salvation and that oi their country. Whether you have to agitate iur direct labour 
representation in t.lu: councils is also one of the subjects whicii you may tackle in your 
present del i berat ions.” 

“About “ Communism and suppressed classes ” he said it should be clearly undcr- 
Fthod tljat from the standpoint of communism, tins question of untouchabiiity is purely an 
economical problem. Wlietlicr tliis class of people arc admitted into temples or tanks or 
streets is not a (question runiiecied with our fight lor bwuiaj. With the advent of SSwaraj, 
these social and religious disabilities will fall of themselves. Communists have neither 
caste nor creed nor religion. As liindus, Moliannnadans or Christians, they may liave any 
private view's about them. The question of untouchabiiity is essentially associated with 
economic dcpendancc of the vast, mass of these Indians. No sooner their economic 
drpcndance is solved, the social stigma of untouchabiiity is bound to disappear. It is 
this inequality in the ownership oi land which is mainly retponsible for the existence of 
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helotry of the vast masseB of the sappressed peoples, Not mere entry into temples, tanka 
and roads will raise these unfortunates in the social scale in equal terms with their 
affluent brethren. 

A word with reference to Ehaddar and its potentiality to win for us Swaraj. 

Khafldar is hand-made or haod-woven cloth. It was claimed in the days of the N.C.O. 

movement that by producing Khaddar in enormous quantity, India can dispense with 
Britioh-made cloth which is imported to the enormous sum of 60 million sterling annually. 
It was further thought that by clothing the nation by our own cloth. British cloth would 
be effectively boycotted, and to that extent the British worker would be injured, and 
that this injury would give rise to such clamour that the British Government will be 
compelled to go down and concede ail that we wanted, ft was further argued that if 
the nation, especially the workers, should take to the wholesale production of Khaddar, 
it would substantially help the unemployed in India in earning something by which 
they can supplement their scanty wages paid by the capitalists and the landlords. All 

these sounded very well during the short-lived enthusiasm of the N.C.O. movement, but 

when these theories were confronted with actualities it was found that Khaddar production 
had its own limitations. To wear Khaddar as a national costume in our fight for Swaraj, 
we can grant that it may be necessary in the absence of any other national uniform, 
but that it would supplement machine-made cloth is an iinpossihlc feat. And that 
such production would effectively boycott foreign cloth is still more problematical. 

“ The Americans were never able to boycott foreign cloth during their fight for Indepen- 
dance, in spite of their homogeneity of color, rac? ami religion and tlieir intense patriotism. 
It was Bunkers Hill that decided their indepeudance, and not the boycott of British goods. 
So also tlie Irisii in their recent fight for a Free State. To hold further that it would be an 
economic salvation for the masses is bad economics. For, the Indian working man wants 
higher wages and more leisure. To ask the famishing worker to ilrudge at the ciiarka for few 
more lumrs, inorder to supplement his scanty wages with his still more scanty earnings by 
memis of the charka, is simply cruel. If the agricultural labourer has no work for few 
months in the year, let him be provided with work which will give bim higher wages or 
let him be given t he opportunity to acquire higher knowledge, so as to raisi- himself e<iual 
to his more cultured bivthn^n in the cities, but let us uol. make him drudge again through- 
out his weary life wil.liout any prospect, of any intellectual improvement. 

The I’rrsidriit then explained communism as a system or doctrine which aims at the 
betterment of humanity from almost all the ills of life, and said : — 

“Communism is as old as history. It was taught by Buddha in a form and practised 
by his disciples. Jesus Biato, Moore, Morns ami others taught mankind a form of 
communism which was vague, iudetinltc and utopian. But it waa Karl Marx who gave 
it a 8Ci<‘iititic and a detinite form so as to be applicable in practice, 

“ Indian Communism is not fiolshevisra, for Bolshevism is a form of communism 
which t.he llussiaus have adopted in th dr Country. We are not. llussians. Bolshevicks 
and lioIhlK^vism may not be needed in India. Bolslievisra literally means the doctrine 
of the Majority. Ami this Uussiaii majority are men in power in Russia with their 
peculiar method of their rule, administration and propaganda. Boibhevicks are the 
political pany in power in Russia as opposed to Memshvick.s, the minority party, now out 
of power. We are one witli the world commuiiist.s but not with Bolshevicks. We hope 
thii’ explanation of our position in India will clear all misapprehensions about our party 
and aims and mcthoil. We shall briefly state our aims, metliods and ideals. 

“Our Communist Meal’ : — First (»ur ideal is, to end the doininatioii of capital, 
make war impossible, wipe out state bouiularies aii.l front.ieis and wieKl all states into 
one co-operate comnionwealtli and bring about real huraau fraternity aii'l freedom. This 
is the <lrram of the Communisi. 

“ (^ur immeiliat*; .aims ” : — .Viid our immediate .aim is to win Swaraj for the masses? 
ill India, to prtiveut exploitation of the workers aiul peasants by suitable laml and indus- 
trial legislation, to secure to Mu; bread-wimuM- a minimum wages by which he ami his 
cliiiilreii sliail luive the iieeessaries of a ilecent life ami to end all distinctions of castes, 
creed or sect in ail politieai and economical relationsliips. 

“Our method.” : - And ad tliis wc hope to achiev*’ through the unions of liabonr and 
when necessary, in co-openit ion with other political oruaiiisations in tlic coimtry. We 
retjuire the co-operation of all other parties in Mie count ry to secun; the workers' right 
in the laml. But we ieel no doubt that, we will be the party who wid ultimately succeed 
ill securing these rights to tlic Indian peoples and tlicndore we appeal to all f hinkeis 
ami workers to join our party and work both for our communist’s i leals and our 
immediate aims. 



Political Sufferers’ Conference 

CAWNPVR—28TH DECEMBER 1925 

The Political Sufrerora’ Coiiforciico commenced its sitting,' on the i28th 
Doconiber. The g:ilheriji^' consisted of a large nnmbcr of those who at one 
lime or other had boon to jail, with a fair Bprinkling of Coinmnnisls. 

Swami KUMAKANANDA, welcoming those ])re‘-ci.t donbted if India 
would cvoi- ro«]uire Swaraj if Mahatma Gandhi (ould get non-violence estab- 
lished. The Nuircu-oi'ciation movcineiit failed bteaiisc it was not a movement 
for suffering li.dia but a si)iritnal movement. Ihe Congress was at the blink 
of a fall. Wlieie was the challenge to the Government of IbliO? Should 
ihoir snffcriiigs go in \ain ^ If rumour was line the Guveijimont (jf the 
United Provinces was about to promulgate the Ordinance on the basi.s of the 
Kakori train dacoity. Politic d .suficrers must unite to lighten the sufieriugs 
of soldiers for freedom. 

Presidential Address 

Swaini ( iOVTNJ )ANANf), President, at the ontset, cleared the mi-Mi'prc- 
licnsiun that tliis was a coiiloroiice of d.'icoits and re vulutionarics. It was a 
eonferenee (»f llnisc who for the sake of India wii-niiig iierdom weic I'lcpared 
even to shed their blood. 'I boy considered the sns]'(ision of the. Ibiil 
programiiio as a. national disgrace and wanted it to be resumed. Lii city 
first and unity thereallLM', M'as t lieir n otto, 'the vain i.uivuit. after Jiiiniu- 
Muslim unity was tl»c cj.usc of all ]io!itieal l lundeis and disa.s'o'r.'-. 'Jlje way 
to Swaraj lav througli the inisons. 'Ihey did not \N:int i>olitie.^j ai d ]icdiiieians 
but patriot i.'^in and ]ialriots. Civil I bso) cdTence (8atyagT.;ha^ v.as the rmly 
method of aeliieving Swaraj, and not bombs, noi- sj-innij.^-u heels, nor 
Council debates. 

Swami Gov indanand in course of bis addi css ttyh d the (kuiferenee 
as a 0onfejii.ee of tlio Indian lanancipation Army, for tlaiis was tlie 
livings faith that through prison and gallows lay the way to freedom. 
Kcmcmbcr the limes, said he, when they were not only pjosecuted and 
subjected to torments l»y the Govorument but vVerc disowned by their 
party — vci’y nation whoso battle of sclf-rcspeet and freedom they were 
lighting with very slondtr resources — nay, actually poobpoohed and considered 
as political untouchables. Through all those stages the suffci crs had passed 
undaunted. 

Attitude of Congress 

It was only in 1917 when a resolution was moved from the Congress 
platform demanding release of detonues that the Congress gave some of 
them its first official recognition. But still they were not recognised as the 
builders of the nation. Yet they continued to serve Iho country believing 
that the way to freedom was through the horrors of Jallian walla Bagh. 
Mahatma Gandhi forced attoiitioii to this truth but ho had to abandon his 
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movement in the last Congress at Belgaumi when a resolution for relief to 
political sufferers and their families was rejected. That rejection was a 
calamity greater than the Bardoli retreat and it was a blow severer than 
the Bengal ordinance. Whatever concessions Britishers had been forced to 
yield had been wrung out by the sacrifices of these men whom the Congress 
was slow to recognise. That was his grievance against the Congress. If 
the Congress still refused to recognise them ho would advise political sufferers 
to organise themselves. They must first be fully initiated into the mystery 
of sacrifice and then the enjoyment of fruits of victory. 

How t() Protect the Patriots 

Proceeding Swami (lovindanaiid observed that it was vain to protest 
against the Bengal Ordinance and Kakori dacoity cases. (Tovornmont in 
so many words said : “ If you are out to destroy us, wo arc out to destroy 

you.” The Cunfcrenco must, therefore, consider n eaiis of protecting their 
patriots against molestations and crushing out of oxistouoe. They must 
have an association in each province to keep a record of such ])Orsccutions. 
Ho felt that now that the U. P. Government had boon forced to release 
some Kakori dacoity prisoners it would soon apply for ari Ordimuice, and 
the bogey or revolutionary societies, spread in every village and liamlot 01 
the United Provinces and bands of dacoits and assassins threatening the 
life of every KijglisLmaii, would be raised “to justify the burial alive of 
evejy honest son and servant of India iii British bastilles.” There was 
no Lope of national salvation through the Councils and spinning wdn.cls. 
They wanted ])atriots and patriotism and not politicians niid polities. Indian.-; 
would gladly remain within thib Umpire ii Britain forthwith aliaiidonod the 
narrow' idea of P»riti.sh lunpire. 

Indian Political Sufferers Abroad 

Befci riiig to ]iidi;;.ii ]»('litical sufforors abroad the Pre.sido!it alluded t j 
the fact that some of them wore denied pa-ssports to return to theh' home 
and the properties of some had been conliseated and their dependants are 
starving. It would be impos-siblo to bring these people back to ijidia wilhour. 
winning freedom. But they could meanwhile establish connerlions with 
them and (hey should bo ambasMulors of Indian i.ation.il movenioi't in foreign 
lands. There should, thoicfore, bo a Foreign (.ttlice for this Conference 
which would keejj itself in tciich with these nationals abroad and the letter 
in (urn w'ould suggest to ns here the ways and moans of clianginj;’ tactics 
to suit altered condition.s. 

The 1 resident also urged starting of an organ in which wonhl bo 
recorded the histoiy (u' Indians’ struggle for freedom. 



The States Subjects’ Conference 

CAWNPUR—29TH DECEMBER 19‘25, 

Presidential Address 

Presiding over the 3rd session of the AlMndia States Subjects* Cori- 
foronce, Mr. SHANKERLAL KAUL said that the inauguration of the Mont- 
ford Reforms had drawn the people’s attention to Indian States, and the forms 
of administration prevalent there. But the speaker deprecated the confusion 
of ideas on the subiect of the future of Indian States. Gandhiji had, himself, 
recognised that they must provide for Indian States in the future Constitu- 
tion of India. The speaker did not think there was such a thing as 
“ Government, by the people, for the people,*’ existent in any part of 
the world. Russia showed them what an Eastern Democracy could become. 
In U.S.A., Democracy had become an actual danger. They had all read about 
lynching, the Klu Klux Klan and the recent monkey trial. In Italy, Mussolini 
was the solo dictator. They need not therefore be anxious in India to irttro- 
duce the latest western experiment. If limited monarchy was good enough for 
Great Britain, it should be good enough for Indian States. 

The President asked the audience to remember that the States wore more 
Indian than the provinces in British India. Ho believed in the process of 
evolving a common political destiny for whole of India. The relations 
between the Government of India and the States were, in theory dependent 
on treaties and sannads ; but while these ensured the integrity of the States, 
there had always been an understanding that the Rulers, in their turn, should 
have a corresponding obligation of administering their States on sound lines. 
Mr.' Kaul assured that oven under self-government, the integrity of the 
States would not bo disturbed. The Swaraj Party had loft the Political 
Department out of their programme. If the l*rincc8 were wise, they would 
appreciate the modest ambitions of the people ; but by denying the desire 
foi* legitimate ambitions they would stimulate desire for illegitimate ambi- 
tions. By behaving like little Czars they would become fathers of Bolshevism 
in India. 

As to what changes should take place in the administration of Indian 
States was a big question. They could not think of British India as an 
entity ; similarly they could not think of Indian States as one. The 
States w'crc, in a real sense, independent of one another, and, theoretically, 
at least, independent of British India. Again the States were in varying 
stages of advancement. They could not, therefore, lay down a cut and 
dry programme ap])licablo to all ; but they could propound only the general 
l»roi)osaIs. lie urged for the encouragement of local talent and quoted 
Lord llardingo’s address to an Indian Prince, wherein the ex-Viceroy had 
urged : ‘ Build up within your own Btatos a body of your own subjects, on 
whom you can roly, to serve you. Take them, educate them. Select the 
best. Fib them for high i)laees, and, when fit, confer high places on them. 
Give them responsibility and power. Enlist their interests and sympathy 
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Id the work of the administration, and I confidently predict that you will 
not regret the step you have taken.* Another reform needed was that in 
States where there was no proper system of revenue collection, the needed 
reform should be introduced, and the peasantry saved from oppression by 
petty officials. It was also necessary to have codes of law for judicial ad- 
ministration. Complaints regarding lawless procedure were by no means 
uncommon in States. But finance was the most important question. The 
States were not zamiudaris and jagirs. In some cases there was reckless mis- 
use of public money. The Princes drew as much as they liked. There was 
no proper budgeting, auditing or accounting. Budget system should be 
introduced and the Princes should draw only the maximum of five per cent, 
of the State revenue for themselves and their entourage. That would be 
comparatively, more in proportion than their King-Emperor drew in England. 
Surpluses should be utilised for reduction of tax^ition. 

Mr. Kaul pleaded for freedom of the speech. The Indian Princes should 
not consider their States sacrosanct. Instanced of blackmailing had come 
to his notice. But that did not justify all the restrictions put on the press. 
His suggestions would not satisfy the people in the advanced States, but 
ho had to give only a broad outline for all States. In dealing with Provinces, 
they must remember they would bo dealing with their own people. 

As for adoption of the constructive programme of (xandhiji, about 
khaddar and untouchability, definite proposals should be drawn up by a 
special committee. Mr. Kaul x)Ioaded that instead ot meeting only annually 
they should have a permanent organisation. He pleaded that the leaders 
should understand the system of government in the State, atid not urge 
revolutionary changes. Above all, he appealed to the Princes to strengthen 
their position by responding to the spirit of the times. It was for them to 
show to the world that hereditary rulership could possess all the advantages 
of perfect democracy, without being open to its evils. 

CAWNPUR~30TH DECEMBER 1925. 

The Indian States Subjects^ Conference met next day and passed a 
number of resolutions. First of all, it passed a resolution of condolence re- 
garding the death of tho Maharajas of Gwalior and Kashmir. Secondly, 
it framed a constitution declaring that the object of the Coriforonco w^as 
tho attainment of Kesponsiblo Government in Indian States by all legitimate 
and peaceful means. 

Then, on the motion of Seth Jamanlal Bajaj, seconded by INlanilal 
Kothari, the Confeieijco passed a resolution, deploring the Nimucharna 
tragedy in Alwar, and, still further, the obstinate refusal of the State to 
permit an open and impartial enquiry into the causes of the atrocities and 
tho irregularities committed by tho State Police and Olliccrs. 

Tho Conference, while extending its warmest sympathy to tho many 
bereaved families and to those rendered homeless by the waiilon destruction 
of property in tho name of law and order, wished that tho Conference had 
the power to render some effective assistance to them in their present trial. 



National Liberal Federation 

CALCUTTA--28TH DECEMBER 1925 

Tho opciiiiij' of the Stli Sbssioii of the Natioiil Ijiheral Feileraiioii tooV 
place in tho Town Hall on tho 28th December, Sir Moropant Joshi presided- 
K‘ibu Krishna Kiirnar Milter was the Chairman of tho Kecoptitni Committee. 
*1 ho dolc^/atcs iiumhorrd about 200 includiiif,^ those of Bengal. A batch ot 
boys and girls sang a Vcdic hymn and then tho National Anthem — “ Bandc 
Matarjjin ” after which tho Conference opened. 

Sir Chimanlal SETALVAD in proposing Sir Moropant doshi to the 
chair said that the (diairman of the Bcccption Committee observed in his 
address that the liberal Party and its principles had been thoroughly 
V indicated. That was, he said, i»crhaps literally true. Wheri tho cult of 
noircu-operation and civil disobedience was started by that great magician 
of Ahmodjibnd it. was the Lilicral Party that kei)t its head on that occasion. 
When the triple boycott was started by that great magician, it f lilod 
miserably a.nd when they soon realised how wuong they wore those, who 
formed wluit was called the Non-co-operation party, made up their minds — 
:.l least some of l,h<‘m — to enter the Councils. As they wore all awan- 
tlicy 'veve hr^eping up the pretence that they were enteriiig tho Councils for 
the puri'o e of i if nreo-ope rating, they wanted to non-eo-operaU* still within 
the C. uncils ai.d naihe Ooveriimcnt impossible, 'i hey failed to make it 
inipossibb* by trii»lo boycott ; they failed to make it imiiossiblo by that 
tuctendod non-eu-oi»cratinii in the Councils. On the contrary, as they 
were aware, they lia<l done on many occasions all that w'as ])ossiblo to do — 
all that lay in tlicii- iiowor - to co-operate, and oJfO of tlicm had taken tho 
prcsidojitshij) . f the Assembly (laugbier). W hat greater ]»njof cf tho success 
(>f eo-oporation could there be. lie was there, sitting in the chair to work 
the constitution which t.Iiey (lcs])iBed — the \ory constitution, which, they 
i;aid, they went into the Councils to destroy. They realised again— at least 
some of lhem~thai it would not do to go into tho Councils to throw dowui 
all mcaeures, It) throw out budgets and to do the rest of it. It w’onT do. 
They w’ould do all tliat and not take oflico ! Therefore they had now 
started tho cult of jcspon.sivc co-operatioTj and they wanted to lake oflice 
but again to kcc]) uj) the I'letcnee. Tho speaker saw iti the nowspapors the 
i>thor day that, they wanted to take oflico for the purpose of obstructing 
from within, for makit'.g Covernment impossible ' by taking oflicc. They 
would still keep up tb.e pi ctcnce and would clamour for exploding theories 
which had liccn discredited by them. However ho would say that they \vcre 
growing wiser. 

Tlioii they had their friend.s, tho Independents, They had taken seven 
yenrs to discover whnt the EfbeniJ Party thought all along from tho beginning. 
'Ihey now realised that tho iSwarajist tactics would not do: they must 
make frantic efforts to join hands with tho people and to stop the mischief 
that the Swarajists were doing. Therefore some of them iu a patronising 
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manner wanted to level up the Liberals (laughter)i as if the Liberals stood 
in need of being levelled up. The real fact was that these people who 
were doing all these were the people who stood out in 1919 and had not 
the courage to take the public obliquy and disapproval and stuck steadfast 
to its principle* and in doing that they thought that it was in the best interests- 
of the country. These Independents were of the same view then and were 
of the same view now ; they wanted to checkmate the Swarajists if they 
could. The speaker said that they had not the courage and honesty in 
doing that in 1919 ; they were not prepared to take the public disapproval. 
When they found that the Swarajists were dissociating from them they 
patronised the Liberals and said “ Oh, you come : we will level you up and 
join hands with you.” The speaker thanked them for their solicitude. 

It was gratifying that even now they said that the Liberal way waa 
really the proper way, it did not matter what their past work was— either 
of the Swarajists or of the Independents they were willing to welcome them 
in their fold. The speaker assured them that they (Liberals) were quite 
willing to go on with their own Liberal principles in the manner they had 
done. Ho failed to see where the difference lay between them and the 
Liberal principles. The speaker said that there was no difference at all, 
and if that was so why did they not come and join the Liberal Party. Why 
did they not level it up if they wanted to do so I Why did they say in a 
patronising way ' You, little people, do not understand ; you must level up'. 
The Liberal Party and the Liberal principles had been all these long ago. 
They had consistently worked for it and they were prepared to work 
for it through good report or bad report. That was where the real strength 
and success of the Liberal Party rested. It they went on working as in 
the past in hoping for any popular clamour, he was sure that they (Liberals) 
should again put the country in the right path of political progress, of law 
and order and of ordered progress for constitutional Government. This, 
in that sense, was a memorable session of the Liberal Federation and it waa 
only right that they should have selected a man of the history of the past, 
Sir Meropant Joshi, to be their President of this meeting. 

Sir Tei Bahadur SAPRU in seconding the proposal said that he was 
not so much concerned in politics of his own. So far as the other parties 
were concerned he believed they stood on their merits, but what he was 
most anxious about was that they must do something to bring additional 
strength to their own party (hear, hear). Sir Moropant Joshi had been 
recognized as a lovePheaded and practical politician. He could do something 
to bring the strength to their party and to give a clear load to it. Liberals 
might be weak but the principles of liberalism could never be weak and it 
had never been weak in the past. It was with that conviction alone that 
they could hope to acquire influence and power in the country ; it would not 
do any harm to them. There was no doubt that so far as the country was 
concerned it had been for the hist hve years under the spoil of politicians of 
different schools and notwithstanding the fact that that spell had very much 
been removed by their own conduct, but the fact remained that popular 
mind still preferred to cling to that delusion and it was for this reason that 
one of the most important duties of the Federation was to do something to 
bring their real convictions into the public mind so that they might convince 
them that although they might be described by another section as the 
arm-chair politicians, yet their convictions were as deep and as strong and 
48 
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BB powerful as they were prepared to abide by that coDviction. He hoped 
that something should be done by Sir Moropaut to add strength to their 
party and to their existence and that he would give a clear lead to the 
Liberal Party. 

Sir Provas Chandra MITTER supported the proposal. He said that 
Sit Moropaut was well known as an old Congressman. From the early days 
of the Congress he threw his own heart and energy into the cause of the 
Congress and that he made a name for himself. He hoped that Sir 
Moropant in the fulness of years with his name instinct would be able to 
lead them on and at the present day they were in need of such a man. 

Presidential Address 

Sir MOROPANT JOSHI then read his address of which the following 
is the full text. At the outset he referred to the loss the country suffered in 
the death of Sir S. N. Bancrjee and Mr. C. R. Das and proceeded to discuss 
constitutional reform. He said: — 

The one theme of paramount importance to our and other political 
parties in the country is the possibility of the realization in the near future 
of responsible government and dominion status for India or as near an 
approach to it as possible. All of us have set our heart on the common $;oal 
and the existence of different political parties is based only on differences as 
to the methods of attaining the ideal. Expectant India awaited with extra- 
ordinary interest the result of the Viceroy’s conference with the Secretary 
of State. 

Lord Birkenhead’s Speech 

“ The theme having been the subject of conference and deliberation 
between the two highest authorities in Indian affairsi it was some consola- 
tion to know that no decisions had been or would bo reached till the Legis- 
lative Assembly and the Government of India expressed their opinions on 
the vital issue. The Secretary spoke at last and so did the Viceroy, and 
weighty pronouncements wore made by them. The speech strikes me as a 
curious blend of light and darkness, of half truths and fond misconceptions, 
of rays of hope and a dismal trail of disappointment. It lays extraordinary 
emphasis on the preamble of the Government of India Act and is obviously 
saturated with a mentality adverse to any acceleration of the pace of reform 
and largely influenced by the recalcitrancy, real or supposed, of the political 
party now dominant in this country in not co-operating with the Government 
in working the quantum of reforms effected by the Government of India Act. 
Strangely enough, it takes absolutely no notice of the reasons which led to 
this obstreperous conduct of the Swaraj Party. The Swarajist mentality had 
for its foundation an almost complete mistrust of British policy and purpose 
caused by broken pledges and deferred hopes,— distrust which, I may say, 
has permeated not only the intelligentsia but the non- vocal strata of society. 
It was born of deep disappointment and desperation which found expression 
in non-co-operation and reached its adolescence in the attempt to create a 
constitutional dead-lock by open though frantic obstruction in the 
Legislature. 

His Lordship has authoritatively declared his view that the ten years’ 
limit for the setting up of the statutory commission is not decisive against an 
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earlier reconsideration for farther advance and said that one of two oondi* 
Hons was essential to such a reconsideration— loyal and cheerful co-operation 
by all political parties in India in working the present system or the disclosure 
of grave and glaring defects in it. He has discussed the former condition but 
said nothing about the latter, which is much the more important— unless 
indeed his opinion is implicit in the conclusion reached by him that diarchy 
has neither failed nor succeeded. His Lordship speaks of the bigh trusteeship 
of India as if it wore a perpetual tutelage, though he no longer relies on 
the doctrine of holding the gorgeous East in fee, and calls upon India to> 
associate with England in a fruitful and harmonious partnership. He asserts 
that India is not a nation and doubts if she over will be, notwithstanding the 
fact that India is a recognised unit in the League of Nations and the 
Imperial Conference and her assent would be required if she with the 
dominions is to agree to the Locarno Pact. 

The answer that can emphatically be given to Lord Birkenhead is that 
the country as a whole is actually even now co-operating ; non-co-operation 
has been officially suspended by the Indian National Congress, being merely 
hung up before it is solemnly buried. The talk of civil disobedience is a 
futile and empty threat. It was hold to be impracticable by a special com- 
mittee apppointed by the Congress, of which Pandit Motilal Nehru himself 
was a most prominent member, and has lately been declared by Mahatma 
Gandhi himself to be impossible. Lord Birkenhead’s insistence on co-opera- 
tion by all political parties in India before advance could bo thought of thus 
loses a great deal of weight. It is more than doubtful if a demand for tbo 
complete surrender of an adversary is an act of statesmanship calculated to 
secure the willing co-operation of a people who are particularly responsive to 
real good-will. Anything but co-operation was offered by the l^ers, the 
Egyptians and the Irish but statesmanship in England never insisted on co- 
operation as a condition precedent for the conferment of responsible govern- 
ment. There is still time for his lordship to reconsider the position in view 
of the change that has taken place in the situation. 

** The occasion for such reconsideration will be the action to be taken 
by the Secretary of State for India on the Muddiman Committee Reports. 
If Sir Muhammad Shah’s opinion expressed after his relinquishment of office 
in favour of a more extended enquiry be taken into account, the minority’a 
recommendation for an enquiry by a Royal Commission or some other 
method for putting the constitution on a permanent basis becomes tho 
majority recommendation. 

“ It would not here be out of place to take a brief review of the history 
of the demand for the acceleration of progress as pressed by the Indian 
Legislature. In 1921 a resolution was passed by the Assembly expressing 
the view that there should bo a re-examination and revision of the constitu- 
tion. The resolution was then accepted by the Government of India. It 
was, however, turned down by I^ord Peel. In 1924 the Assembly passed 
a resolution for a round table conference for settling the constitution of 
this country. The Government in England sanctioned only the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee with a full consciousness of the then uncompromising 
attitude of the Swaraj party. Notwithstanding this, a distinct statement 
was made in the Indian Legislature that if the enquiry showed that within 
the scope and structure of the Act no substantial progress was possible, 
the question of revising the constitution would be a separate issue in regard 
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to which GoverDment did not commit themBclves. The most recent develop* 
meut was the motion carried by the Legislative Assembly last September. 
The opinions of local Governments on the working of diarchy were quoted by 
Lord Birkenhead in his speech. The general deduction that may be drawn 
from them is that diarchy can at best be worked with good-will and is being 
worked more smoothly where diarchy is least in evidence. The defects 
pointed out show that they are inherent in the system which cannot serve 
the purpose of advancing India ou the path of responsible government. The 
Majority Report acknowledged the fact that mere changes in the rules so 
AS to minimize occasions of friction would not satisfy anybody in India* 
but it kept within the limits imposed by the terms of reference and suggested 
minor amendments. The Minority Report found that there was hardly 
any scope for progress under the existing constitution and urged that the 
•constitution should be put on a permanent basis with provision for automatic 
progress in the future and that for this purpose a Royal Commission or 
other suitable agency should be employed for investigation of the pibblem. 

“ The Majority Report was disapproved by the Indian press and Indian 
public opinion generally and by the adoption of Mr. Nehru s amendment last 
September the Legislative Assembly has virtually set on it its seal of dis- 
approval. Indeed there is no section of the Indian community w'hich is 
opposed to advance. It is true that some communal organizations ask for 
special concessions for their separate communities but they all want progress* 
I know of none of them — I have not in mind the European Association — 
which is satisfied with things as they are. And differences among them 
can be adjusted on the basis of compromise* and suitable provisions inserted 
in the constitution to bo framed. The Commonwealth of India Bill drawn 
up by Mrs. Besant’s National Convention point to an almost unanimous 
public opinion in support of the principles embodied in the motion adopted 
by the Legislative Assembly. It is true that the Council of State has not 
iigroed with it* but it is plain that the Assembly’s demand has the support 
of the country. 

1 he Secretary of State’s Objections. 

Lord Birkenhead has suggested several reasons for making little or no 
advance, lhat India is not a nation is one of them. Want of a national 
army to deal with the problem of external defence and internal peace and 
communal dissensions are the other two. It is significant that each time 
all advance* howsoever small, is to be made towards giving Indians political 
rights, these same reasons are put forward. Uhey were there when the 
Morley-Minto Reforms wore introduced and also when the Act of 1919 
was passed. They are there still in full force. The objections have been 
repeatedly answered by Indians. The geographical area known as Hindoostan 
may be peopled by races of various creeds and different languages but all 
of them have common interests, common aspirations and a common political 
ideal and a strong desire to act as one nation. Wo are certainly no less a 
nation than the Poles or the other recently created nationalities in Europe. 
The objection loses much of its force when it is remembered that India 
aspires to be a “ United States of India ** suitable and necessary changes 
being made of provincial boundaries, as far as possible on a linguistic basis, 

“ That India has no national army at present is true enough, but British 
policy having been and still being one of preventing Indians from officering 
the army, a national army was not possible. Distrust of the people has 
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throughout been the British military policy in India and instead of frankly 
acknowledging the mistakei they fling the fact in our face as a plea for no 
farther advance. This is to add insult to injury. Nobody says that the 
whole of the British Army with all the British officers should disappear at 
once ; all are content to wait till military experience has been gained by 
Indians. But all want the Government to make an honest effort on a 
scale which within the next 25 or 30 years will give India Indian soldiers 
and Indian officers ready to defend the country. The eight units scheme 
of Indianization upheld by Government is condemned by Indians and it is 
disappointing to find the Secretary of State determined to make no advance 
till this very scheme has succeeded to the satisfaction of the Government. 
The Skeen Committee’s scope of inquiry is so limited that it is very doubtful 
if it may not be as disappointing in its results as the Reforms Eiiquiry 
Committee. 

Communal tension is an old and favourite plea of the Government in 
power. When a national government comes into existence, it will be strong 
enough to uphold authority as is now the case even in the Indian States. 
All those are difficulties which are not incapable of solution and ought cer- 
tainly not to bar the way to immediate further Reforms. 

Diarchy. 

“ The most crucial fact in this connection, however, is the answer to the 
question. Has diarchy failed or succeeded ? Its failure is said to be a 
necessary preliminary to exploring avenues for advance. This is the alter- 
native stipulation made by the Secretary of State for advance before the 
expiry of ten years. In order to answer the question satisfactorily the tost 
of failure or success must be first ascertained. Diarchy as a transitional 
measure was mainly intended to give valuable training to the people in 
responsible Government so that they might be prepared for complete res- 
ponsible government. Diarchy must be said to have failed if such training is 
not possible under it. The Minority Report of the Muddiman Committee 
has among other reasons given three reasons to support this conclusion : - 

(i) The position of the Ministry has not been one of real respon- 

sibility. 

(ii) There has been no collective responsibility of Ministers, and no 

joint deliberation between the two halves of the Government 
in most provinces. 

(iii) The close connection between the ‘ reserved ’ and ‘ transferred * 

departments has made it extremely difficult for Legislatures 
at times to make in practice a distinction between the two 
sections of the Government with the result that the policy and 
administration of the reserved half have not infrequently been 
potent factors in determining the attitude of the Ijegislature 
towards Ministers and have also prejudiced the growth and 
strength of parties in the Councils. 

“ Even the official reports quoted however, show that the system is work- 
ing “ creakily” at the best and in Madras whore the system is claimed to have 
worked best as judged by the relations between the Ministry and a majority 
in the Legislative Council, both the Ministers and the ex-Ministers who 
recorded their opinions have pressed for complete provincial autonomy. 
It is apposite to quote here the testimony of Sir Frederick Whyte, the 
first President of the Legislative Assembly. Speaking at Calcutta to the 
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European Association, be said in eflfect that enough co-operation had been 
rendered by the representatives of the people, certainly in the first Assembly 
and to a lesser but an increasing degree in the second, and that unless a 
more generous measure of Reforms was introduced in the provinces tho 
training of the people in responsible Government was not possible. 

The Civil Services. 

“ The Secretary of State has praised the civil services in India. Nobody 
grudges the services' just and fair treatment, but it is expected that they 
will perform functions similar to those of the civil services of their countries. 
What strikes people in India is the extraordinary rapidity with which the 
question of the interests of the services was taken up and decided. The 
Bill for securing certain advantages to the services has passed its third 
reading in both houses of Parliament. Not , only have their emoluments 
been increased but allowances which had been subject to the vote of the 
Legislature have been made nori-votable. Not only has the financial burden 
of the tax- payer been considerably increased but a backward constitutional 
move has been taken, the limited power of the Legislatures being further 
curtailed, and the “ steel frame" has been further strengthened. While 
a comparatively small interest, because it is concerned with the continuance 
of British domination, is thus dealt with promptly and generously larger 
questions of great public importance which concern the entire Indian nation 
have evoked little sympathy and powerful opposition. The contrast is so 
great : and it is painful. . . 

Communal Disturbances. 

** Unfortunately, communal disturbances do take place in this country, 
music before mosques and cow‘killing being the two main heads of contention 
between Hindus and Mahomedans. The state of Hindu-Muslim relations 
is a very favourite plea with foreign rulers eager to show the dire necessity 
of their holding the balance in a disinterested manner between two contes- 
tants. The plea amounts to a justification of British domination over India 
for as long as the Sun and Moon endure as there is no hope of the two 
religions merging into one. No Britisher, 1 hope, expects to be here for all 
eternity. The fear of minorities being unfairly treated comes with ill-grace 
from the Britishers. Moreover, both the Indian and Muslim communities 
realize that they have to live hero in this country side by side and that 
Islam has made its home in India. After the Unity Conference between 
Hindus and Mahomedans efforts are being made in several places to settle 
the music question and it is due to the efforts of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru that a solution has been found at Nagpur by the 
Hindus agreeing to stop music at prayer times before certain ancient 
mosques and the Mahomedans not objecting to music at other times. This 
is being followed in several places in the Central Provinces and is a good 
working compromise for other provinces to follow. 

Excise Duty on Cotton Goods. 

“ For once the Govern er-Generars power to promulgate ordinances has 
been employed for a beneficial purpose and the excise duty on cotton goods 
has been suspended. Wo ought to bo thankful that the Central Government 
was in a position to suspend the duty. This resulted in ending the* strike 
in the Bombay Mills. The impost was an unjust one and could always be 
characterised as having been imposed for the benefit of British interests and 
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to the detriment of Indian industry. It is inconceivable that the impost can 
be revived next year. In fact> we have been assured that it will be repealed. 

Indians in South Africa 

“ The latest step taken by the Government of India towards the ameliora* 
tion of the condition of the Indian nationals in South Africa is the recent 
deputation of one Englishman and three Indians to that country. We have 
to wait and see what results are achieved by this deputation. “ A common 
Empire ” becomes unmeaning to us here in India when Indians are treated 
as in South Africa. It is sought to deprive the Indians who have been 
there now for generations, of rights which they already enjoy, and England, 
“ India’s self-appointed trustee,” can do little to support our nationals. 
The susceptibilities of the white settlers in the dominions and colonies 
always carry undue weight with the British Government while Indian suscep- 
tibilities are but a negligible quantity. A few politicians like Lord 
Willingdou and a few pious bishops in England hardly count in the struggle to 
secure justice to Indian nationals within the Empire, Kenya and South Afriqa. 

Liberal Party and Government 

“ The Liberal party is the party which has all along put a discerning and 
discriminating trust in Government for taking suitable action to establish 
responsible Government and in the people to do their part in the country’s 
advance. They are disposed to make favourable presumptions in favour 
of 1)ho established Government. They have worked the Reforms though 
they did not consider them wholly satisfactory. No one of us has ever been 
tempted to assume an attitude of non-co-operation. Candidates of our 
party were routed at the last elections, partly because of our defective 
organization, no doubt, but chiefly because they were critics but not opponents 
of the Government. Has Government policy been such as to enhance the 
prestige of its friendly critics and to confound its opponents ? The Govern- 
ment’s attitude was for a time responsive, but what afterwards ? The 
people judge by tangible results, and by the perceptible impression made 
by a party on the Government in furtherance of the ideal. What have 
the Government done, however, so that the public may be inspired with 
confidence in the Liberal party ? 

“ The Liberal party has been variously criticized and one Swarajist 
friend described it by saying, You are a train without engines ; you have 
first, second and third class carriages in plenty, the old four wheeler in 
Bombay and a powerful brake in Bengal.” 1 never forgave him for this : 
but it has served to arrest my attention and made me think of suggestions 
for improving the static condition of the party. I am suggesting towards 
the end of my speech methods for more useful work. The Liberal party 
is at the present moment expected to answer two very impoitant questions. 
Why does it and how can it still ask the people of India to work the 
Reforms when the Liberals, having co-operated and done their best, have 
found by experience that the present system has failed to achieve its main 
purpose and therefore assert that a far larger measure of responsibility must 
be given to the people ? How is it that Jallianwala, Rowlatt Act, Certi- 
fications and Ordinances notwithstanding, the Liberals can continue to advise 
co-operation with a Government so irresponsible and so callous to public 
opinion 1 The answer is simple. The Reforms have put powers in the 
hands of Ministers which even under limitations they could use and did use 
for constructive work in the nation- building departments. 
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" ADOther question to which an answer is expected is what is the method 
which the Liberals are prepared to adopt to put pressure on Government 
and to enforce the national will to be free. The Liberals have always had 
an abounding faith in the people. They believe that it is quite feasible ta 
bring adequate pressure to bear on Government to grant India dominion 
status if the electorate and the people as a whole take much keener interest 
in matters political. The will to be free must be infused in the masses and 
intensity of feeling secured by constant reiteration of the birth-right of 
Indian citizens. The Liberals have still faith in constitutional methods which 
they believe have not been adequately tried. As extreme measures nothing 
is ruled out for achieving political emancipation — not even revolutionsf much 
less civil disobedience and obstruction. 

“ However unfortunate and deplorable their methods might happen to 
bo the Liberals realize that all are working for a common objective. Cir- 
cumstances which drive persons like Mahatma Gandhi and Messrs. Das and 
Nehru into a mentality that spurns co-operation and advises obstruction are 
certainly unfortunate and deplorabloi and the Government responsible for 
them must reconsider its attitude. From our national point of view, the 
union of all political parties is extremely desirable at this juncture. It is 
quite conceivable that the Liberals, Independents, Conventionists and Res- 
ponsive Co-operators would not find it difficult to have a common platform 
and the efforts that are being made in this direction will, I hope, prove 
fruitful. The greatest difficulty in achieving union is perhaps the desire of 
each party to have its own policy and methods adopted by the rest. A 
great deal of the energy that is now wasted in mutual recrimination and 
individual abuse is urgently required for the more beneficient purposes of 
common effort and common achievement. This must be realised by all, and 
it should not bo impossible for all parties to unite by means of give and take. 

Conclusion. 

The present condition of political parties in England may not warrant 
us in entertaining the hope that our views will receive favourable consi- 
deration or acceptance, indeed. Lord Reading apprehends an adverse verdict 
from Parliament if matters are pressed now. The serried phalanax of party 
votes backing the party in power will protect an adverse Secretary of State 
in refusing us the freedom which is the birth-right of nations. The majority 
in Parliament consists of 67 per cent, representatives on a 47 per cent, poll 
and any decision by Lord Birkenhead may be the last word during the life 
of the present Parliament. Even then we still have the moral judgment of 
the wide civilized world to which an appeal could be made with considerable 
effect though it may not be immediately productive of solid results. It was 
the pressure of the moral sense of America that gave the Irish their freedom 
and perhaps to Egypt, and with the Locarno Pact the League of Nations 
may become a potent instrument of securing freedom for countries not yet 
emancipated. It will be increasingly difficult for England to continue to 
plead that the liberty of India is a matter merely of domestic concern between 
India and herself. To rouse the moral sense of the world our united effort 
for freedom must be continuous, and strident if need be, and that should 
inevitably lead us to that glorious partnership in the Empire of equals to 
which Lord Birkenhead has beackoned us. Let us work in Hope." 
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Proceedings and Resolutions. 

2ND DAY—29TH DECEMBER 1925 

Next day, the 29th December, the Federation resumed its sittings at the 
Town Hall under. the Presidency of Sir M. Joshi. The main debate centred 
upon the resolution regarding constitutional reforms and the speakers in 
support of the resolution criticised the policy of the Government. 

Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMONI opened the proceedings by moving the 
resolution on the constitutional reform of which the following is the full 
text : — 


1.— Cons titutional Reforms 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India records its sense of disappointment at 
the Majority Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, which is against the volume and 
weight of evidence placed before it and warmly approves of the Minority Report of the 
Committee. It records its sense of appreciation of the patriotic service rendered by the 
signatories of the Minority Report, three of whom, it notes with gratification, are among 
its ex- President. 

(b) The Federation is deeply disappointed at the position taken by the Becretary 
of State and the Viceroy in their speeches of July and August respectively, and by 
the Government of India in the resolution moved by the Home Member in the Legislative 
Assembly in September, which position is against the unanimous opinion of all parties 
in Ifldia. 

(c) While according its general support to the amendment to the Home Member's 
resolution, which was adopted by the Legislative Assembly, the Federation affirms its 
conviction of the necessity of a reform of the constitution without delay on the lines 
indicated below : — 

(1) I^rovincial Governments should be responsible to the respective provincial 

Legislative councils which should be wholly elected. 

(2) The Central Government should be responsible to the Legislative Assembly 

in the whole sphere of internal civil administration, 

(3) The control of the foreign and political relations of the Government and of 

the military, naval and air defence of the country should remain vested 
in the Governor-General, for a definite period, after the expiry of which 
the position should be reviewed by a commission on which the Indian 
opinion is adeciuately represented. 

(4) Daring the period a fixed amount should be allotted for expenditure on the 

departments controlled by the Governor-General, and should be free to 
spend up to that limit notwithstanding an adverse vote of the Assembly. 

(6) When the Governor-General certifies that an emergency has arisen which 
requires additional expenditure for the safety of the country, he shall have 
authority to incur such expenditure, but be shall apprise the Legislative 
Assembly of such expenditure at its next sitting. 

(6) Indians should be trained for and freely admitted to all arms of defence and 

such financial provision shall be made for their training as the Legislative 
Assembly may decide. 

(7) The principle and conditions of recruitment for all All-India Services shall 

be laid down by, and the control over such services shall vest in, the Govern- 
ment of India ; the actual recruitment being made by an independent 
statutory boiiy like the Civil Service Commission. 

(8) All subjects not specifically vested in provincial Governments shouM be 

under the control of the Central Government. 

(9) The Council of the Secretary of State for India should be abolished, and hie 

position should, as far as possible, be made analogous to that of the Secretary 
of State for the Dominions. 

(10) The Strength of all legislative bodies should be increased, the franchise widened 

and lowered and adequate provision made for the representation by election 
of the backward, depressed and labouring classes. 

(11) Alike in respect of franchise and of eligibility for membership of legislative 
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and local bodira as well as for tbe public services, women should be placul 

on an equality with men. 

(<i) The National Liberal Federation of India urges that liis MaicNty s Government 
«bouul make an early announcement ot the appointment oi a CommisKbion to report on 
the afoiebaiil propobals aiul that Indian public opinion bhuuld be adequately reprebented 
thereon. 

Moving the reBolution Mr. Chiutamoni said that he spoke several times 
•during tbo last two years upon the subject of the resolution and although 
there had been developments in recent months he found it no easy task to 
place before them any now matter in a speech upon the subject. In the 
first clause of the resolution the Federation expressed their decisive disap* 
proval of the Majority Report of the Indian Reforms P^nquiry Committee 
and their equally emphatic approval of the Minority Report. Since the 
publication of these reports there had been so much discussion on it that 
he believed every one was at least moderately acquainted with the course of 
affairs and was familiar with the principal recommendations made by the 
majority and the minority. 

Proceeding Mr. Chiutamoni said ; “ We are told by our Swarajist friends 
and by those who agree with them, “ it is all right lo say you want all these 
things, but what is the sanction l)ohiijd them. How are you going to enforce 
your demands V My reply is tbo saiiction of tbe nation of India — 
tbe sanction of right. How are you going to enforce your demands 
— by Spinning wheoll Let Pandit Motilal Nehru answer that coi'ton- 
tion. Pjy Triple boycott] Not oven in museums can we find trace of such 
a thing ] By continuous, uniform and coneistont obstruction ] Where 
is it ] (A voice — Nowhere). We do not find obstruction anywhere. Where 
is indiscriminate obstruction] In the xMadras IxCgislative Council, in tbe 
IJ. P., in the Punjab, in Bengali in Bombay and in the Central Brovincos ] 
They have become dummies in Bombay. In the Legislative Assembly let the 
Steel Protection Act and the reference of Contempt of Court Bill to the 
Select Committee answer that, i^et the Hon. Mr. Patel answer. Let the 
Skeen Committee answer. There is no indiscriminate, consistent or oonti* 
nuous obstruction anywhere. As regards co/bisteijcy the leader of the 
Swaraj Party has told us that it is an assinino virtue. We have heard that 
by means of iioirviolout non-co-operation we shall get Sw'araj, but the 31st of 
December 1921 has been left four years behind. Noirviolcnco had 
degenerated into violoiico. Non-co-operation has become a hypocritical god 
for a species of co-operators. Are these the sanctions by which you will get 
Swaraj ] Every species of political exlromism that has got for its net 
result merely a repressive campaign and a new series of repressive laws 
resulting in the curtailment of liberties which we onioy. Therefore the 
pursuit of constitutional agitation is the only method by which we can roach 
our goal. If any one tells me that it is a bankrupt method I should like to 
be a bankrupt of that decciiption. If any one tells me that constitutional 
agitation will succeed Uii more in the future than it had been in the past 
I will say boldly and with tbe force and conviction that 1 shall be happy and 
content if in the future constitutional agitation India shall attain the same 
measure of success as in the past.’’ 

Concluding Mr. Chintamoni said : “ If constitutional agitation fails it is 

because of the misleading prescriptions which ISwarajists, noir co-operators 
and others like them placed before the people. It is because they misled 
the people and weakened the strength of the constitutional party. If in the 
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future we can devote ourselves to the pursuit of organised constitutional 
agitation with strength) force and convictions as we have done in the past* — 
if we are not unworthy successors of Dadabhoy ^aoraji, Surendranath 
Banorjea and GokhalO) 1 say the present Liberal party strengthened, better 
organised, more active and doing more work from day to day will succeed 
in future in a richer measure than constitutional parties had succeeded in the 
past. 

Mr. S. M. CHlTNAVlS said that the present constitution had 
been worked honestly and in a reasonable spirit. It had been disclosed 
that it could not be worked satisfactorily, that it did not give them the 
responsibility to a legislature, it did not allow them to develop a party 
system or an unitary system of Government. In his personal contact with 
larger classes of people in his Province, he would say without hesitation 
that there was deep dissatisfaction over the present constitution and the only 
remedy for the Govornmont was to take a bold and courageous step by 
giving full responsibility in the Provinces and introducing an element of 
responsibility in the Central Government and for this purpose they should 
get the present constitution examined by a Royal Commission. 

Mr. Bopin Chandra PAL said they bad been told that they must destroy 
before they could construct. ‘ Those who talked like that were in the 
mecbanical plane of thinking. They did not understand that Society was 
not a house which must be pulled down in order to be rebuilt. Society 
wa% an organism and every medical mati would tell them that he would 
never try to kill his patient first and then to improve his health. Similarly 
in the case of Civil Society they must preserve it to build up their Swaraj 
Government. If they went in for violence what would be the result ? If 
it succeeded it would not give them Swaraj but a military dictatorship and 
their sons and grand-sons would have to shed their blood to get rid of the 
new shackles which would come from the revolt or revolution. And if it 
failed, the chances were that it would fail — there would be more rigorous 
repression which would demoralise the people. They were told that people 
had become courageous and that the prison had lost its terror. But if the 
prison was like the house of a father-in-law it was no wonder that it 
would create no terror in the hearts of the people and he maintained that 
the political prisoners were not treated with same rigor now as they used to 
be done before. 

While deploring the death of Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Pal said that Mr. Das 
had not acted like a wise statesman in declining the offer made by the 
Governor to form a Ministry in Bengal. If he bad formed a Ministry 
and then resigned office after serving for a certain period for the difficulties 
and limitations in the post of a Minister he would have made a good case in 
bis favour. They must work the constitution, otherwise they would suffer 
in the judgment by default. They could not overlook this fact that they 
could never get Swarai except by two means, namely sword and constitu- 
tional methods. Dismissing the question of sword from consideration he 
would assert that the Congress had committed itself to the latter course. 

Wbat was the cause of the Swarajist’s success? It was the universal and 
seething discontent in the country. The Government should take a note of that 
fact. If the discontent grew the inevitable result would be social convulsion, 
There.was a time when they fostered discontent. It was divine up to a certain 
point but when beyond the limit it became diabolical. This discontent must 
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be fought by Government in their own interests. Something must be done to 
revive the people ’s faith in ordered progress. If the Government would co' 
operate with them in removing this discontent time would not be far when it 
would be possible for them to co-perate with the Government honorably and 
effectively for the future of India’s freedom and the continuance of India’ s 
connection with the Empire. 

The motion was put to vote and carried. 

2. — T he Bengal Regulations. 

Mr. Charuchandra BISWAS moved the following resolution: 

(a) The Federation proteBts against the continued detention of many persons in 
Bengal under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, li^25, and urges in the interests of 
justice that this should either be set free or tried under the ordinary criminal law. 

(b) The Federation is further of opiuion that the said Act should be repealed. 

(c) The Federation urges once more that the Kegulations of 1818, 1819 and 1827 
which empower the Government to deport any persoriB for icaBone of state should also be 
repealed. 

Mr. BISWAS said that it was not for the first time that the Liberal party 
had recorded their protest against the repressive laws which still disgiaced the 
Statute Book. Thousands of youngmen had been deported without trial and 
there had not been the slightest intention of Government to bring them for 
trial even now. A charge had been brought against the members of Liberal 
Party that they had entered into an unholy contact with the Government to 
support them in all measures that were required for the maintenance of Jaw 
and order. Mr. Biswas said that that was a foul calumny which Vas 
indulged in by their enemies for the purpose of winning away votes from the 
Liberal candidates. They were often reminded that the spirit of anarchism 
was still abroad but ho did not know if there was any one present in this 
hall who believed that there was anarchism still rampant in the country. 
He lost his father at the hands of anarchists, but whatever his personal 
iooliiigs might he, his whole heart and soul raised a protest against the idea 
that people could ho caught bold of, sent away, and detained ^^itbout trial. In 
this matter all parties in Bengal and in other provinces w'oro united. The 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State had declared that the people in India had 
not extended that measure of co-operation. But the fault w^as not theirs. If 
the Government persisted in adopting measures of this kind against the 
unanimous wishes of the people they could not fairly accept that amount of 
co-operation which they might otherwise have extended to them. 

Mr. R. A. JAIVANT seconded the proposal. Ho said that the 
Government of Bengal for whoso benefit this ordinance had been enacted had 
been in communication with the Government of India for a long time, but 
immediately before the promulgation of the Ordinance the Legislative 
Assembly was sitting but the Government of India did not think it right to 
take the Assembly into confidence, Spjaking of the men detained without 
trial the speaker said that they must take it for granted that they were 
innocent men and hoped that they should ho released as soon as possible. 

Principal J. R. BANNERJEE supported the motion. He said that freedom 
was the birthright of every individual in a civilised country. People with 
one voice are said to have proclaimed that the men detained without trial 
should be set at liberty. If they were not going to he released they should 
he tried in open court so that the fair name of Britain might not he impaired. 
Was it British justice associated with the name of Britain, the homo of 
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freedom, that people should be deported under the Ordinance, detained 
without trial ? (shame). 

3.— Cotton Excise Dutt. 

The following resolution which was put from the chair was carried. 

The Federation gratefnlly welcomes the BUspensioD of the collection of the excise 
duty on Indian cotton goods and the assurance of His Excellency the Governor 'General 
that proposals will be laid before the legislature to repeal the duty from the next financial 
year. 

4,— Sepasjltion of Judicial and Executive. 

Rao Bahadur S. N. BRAHMO of Central Provinces moved the following 
resolution. 

The Federation strongly urges the immediate and complete separation of judicial 
from executive functions, the recruitment of the judiciary from the bar, and prom pt 
action on the report of the Civil Justice Committee so as to expedite the disposal of suits. 

He said that the separation of judicial from executive functions must be 
now carried out without further delay because the demand had been at least 
35 years old. He hoped that the Swarajists would give their assent to this 
proposal. 

Mr. R. K. DAS, seconded the motion. He said that in a resolution 
like this there ought to be unanimity of opinion of all parties. The 
matter was so obvious and so fair that one would get it by mere asking. 

Mr. Kelkar of Nagpur supported the motion which was carried. 

• * ,5.— Backward Classes. 

Dr. R. P. PARANJPEY moved the following resolution : 

(a) The Federation re-affirms its deep sympathy for the so-callei depreasod classes, 
jc-iterates its abhorrence? of the ungodly and unsocial sentiments that any section of 
humanity is untouchable and calls upon the Hindu community to exort to the utmost 
of their power to undo this grievous and impious wrong against those so treated and to 
take all possible steps to ameliorate their condition socially, economically and 
educationally. 

(b) The Petleration is in full sympathy with all legitimate efforts of all backward 
classes to improve their condition — educational, social and economic — and urges that the 
Government as well as relatively advanced classes should give them full support in their 
endeavours. 

(c) The Federation is of opinion that whenever communal facilities are gr-inted 
either in the matter of representation or in service or in educational institutions the 
backward classes should be allowed to participate in such facilities. 

Dr. Paranjpey said that during recent years the question of uiitouchabi- 
lity had been usually considered in all political conferences. The Liberals 
were gradually keen on the question and they had considered it always as 
an integral part of their movement for freedom. If liberalism meant any- 
thing at all it was the full enjoyment of opportunity given to every person in 
the land irrespective of caste, colour, or creed. The disabilities imposed on 
the depressed classes should be removed simultaneously and agitation should 
be carried on as vehemently as possible as their agitation for political 
enfranchisement. 

Mr. C. C. Banorjee and Mr. Dwijendra Nath Bhattacharyya suppoT’ted 
the motion which was carried. The Conference then adjourned till next day. 

3RD DAY—30TH DECEMBER 1925. 

The Liberal Federation concluded its sitting on Wednesday the 30th 
Dec. after an interesting discussion on the plight of Indian emigrants in South 
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Africa and Kenya. The spoech Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru created an impression in 
the Federation. The military policy of Government was severely criticised and 
there was a dramatic surprise when a porter of the Howrah Station appeared 
at the meeting and spoke of the hardship caused to the station porters by 
a Cooly contractor. Immediately after, the resolution demanding better 
conditions of labour was moved by Mr. Joshi and seconded by Mr. K. C. Roy 
Chaudhury, Labour Member, Bengal Council. 

The Trosideiit on arrival was given an ovation. The proceedinga 
commenced with the singing of National songs. 

6.— Financial 1 osition ok I’kovincial Govkenmbnt. 

Sir Chimanlal SITALVAl) moved the following resolution : 

The National Liberal Federation has noted with grave concern the financial embrras- 
rnent of J’rovinciaJ Govcinmeiits which have severely handicapped ministers and Legis- 
iaturus in di^velopiiig beneticial services and contributed to the unBatislacfciy working 
ot th(! Uelorms in the provinces, and urges the Government of India to abolish the system 
of provincial contributions, and to set up a (h)mtniftee to reconsider the division of 
bttuices of revenue and taxation between the (Central and Provincial Governments, so as to 
leave to every one of the latter, adequate sources of revenue for the efficient dischaige of 
their responsibilities. 


7,— Indians in ^octh Afuica and Kenya. 

Sir Toj Bahadur SAPRU moved the following resolution : 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of Imlia records its indignant protest against 
the anti-asiatic Hill now bidorc the Union Parliament, which is the most offensive and 
oppressive of the Union Government measures against the loyal and inoffensive Indiana 
settie.i in that Dominion and which, if passed into law, will make conditions still more 
intolerable for them, and strongly urges that, if the Union Government should linally 
r-ject the proposals of a Round Table Conference, the Government of India should mov»‘ 
Ills Majesty’s Government to advise the Crown to disallow the Act under section (55 of 
tiie South Africa Act, 190H, and lurther, sliould not hesitate to take whatever retaliatory 
action may be feasible to mark the deep resentment of the people of India. 

(b) Tlie Federation reiterates its strong protest against the anti-Indian policy ot 
Hia Majesty’s Government in Kenya, and urges that the Government of India should not 
acciuiesce directly or indirectly, in the policy of the segregation of races in separate areas 
in that territory. 

Mr. Sachindra Prosad Basu and Mr. 11 K. Mitter supported the reso- 
hitioii w^hich was carried. 

8. — Military Policy, Education and Expenditure. 

Dr. R. P. PARANJPYE moved the following resolution : 

(a) The Federation is deeply disappointeil at the Secretary of State’s decision to 

a Ihere to the so-called scheme of Indianisation of eight units of the Army, which is 
grossly inadequate as well as unsound, and has noticed with gratification that the 
opinion of Indian military officers expressed birfore the Committee of Military Training 
accords with Indian opinion generally on this matter. ^ 

(b) The Federation expresses the hope that the C^ommittce on Military Training 

will recommend adequate mtasures for the provision of facilities in India for the training 
of Indians in all arms of defence and for all ranks, ^ 

(c) Indians should be eligible lor employment in all branches and ranks of the 
defensive organization of the country. 

(d) The recommendations for the Committee on Non-Rcgular Forces should be 
promply caried into effect, adeciuate financial provision being made therefore in tho 
Rudget for 1926-27. 

(e) The strength of the Indian Array should be determined with reference to India's 
r<-(iuirimcnt8 and not upon consideration of the needs of Britain’s Empire in Asia 
and any excess of troops stationed in India for the latter purpose should be paid fo^ 

Lv nntAin. 
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(f) Military expenditure ehould without delay be brought down to Es. 50 crorea 
AS recommended by the Incbcape Committee, and as the Federation believes that even 
at tnat iigure it will be excessive and beyond India's capacity, it urges that an early 
examination should be made of the possibilities of a further substantial reduction. 

Dr. Paranjpey in moving the resolution said that the people who took 
an interest in the general public questions in the country were at a peculiar 
disadvantage in speaking on military matters. The intelligentsia of the 
country had been kept away entirely from all contact with such holy matters 
as army, navy and defence. It was true that the ordinary ranks of the 
Indian army were recruited from among Indians, but these were people who 
were generally uneducated and who were unable by their own education 
and upbringing to give a lead on matters of the general policy. 

When they made demands for political advancement they were always 
told that India was unfit for any such advancement because Self-Government 
in India would not bo worth a month s purchase as India was unable to 
defend herself without the aid of the British. On the other hand under 
the present constitution they were unable to take the necessary steps to 
enable them to defend themselves. They were thus on the horns of a 
dilemma which must be got rid of. 

Mr. Sachindra Nath MUKER.TEE of Calcutta supported the resolution. 
He described the military policy of the Government as a colossal wrong 
done to the people whereby they had been made weak, helpless and emascu- 
lated. The right to boar arms for purposes of defending their hearths 
and homes and protecting the honour of their mothers and sisters had been 
denied. He concluded with an eloquent plea for throwing open military 
careers for all ranks to the young men, so that they might rise to the full 
development of their manhood and herald the advent of Swaraj. 

The resolution was carried. 

Other Resolutions. 

The following resolutions which were moved from the Chair were 
carried : 

This Federation is of opinion that Libi^ral Organisaiiorit;, provincial and district, 
uhould, wherever possibiv, do social work lor the impruvcineni and uplift of the people 
in rural areas ; and the Federation urges all Liberal party ussociutions and leagues to 
apply themselves to such work. 

The National Jnberal Fedejatiou impresses upon the Government the necessity of 
providing adequate medical aid to the rural population by establishiug mure hospitals 
and dispensaries in villages. 

The National l.ibrral Federation recommends that the relation between the tenants 
and landlords in various provinces should be improved so as to give free scope to the 
advancement of the masses of the country who are dependent upon agriculture. 

The Liberal Federation places on record its opinion that the couditiou of laboui 
in India, including wages, housing, care of health, education, provision against hick, 
unemploy meut and old age. and grni*ial welfare of labour should receive the sympathetic 
attention of the Central and I’lovincial Governments. 

The Federation also recommends to all Liberal Associations in the country to help 
the working classes to organise iheniscdves into unions for the protection of their interests. 

Aokicultukb aud Industbibs. 

Moving a resolution impressing upon the Government and the people 
the importance of improvement of methods of agriculture and establishment 
of educational institutions for imparting vocational education, Rai Bahadur 
Dr. Haridhone DU 'I T said that the latest pionouncemont of the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy foieshadowed strenuous activities on the side of 
agriculture. The appointment of the present Viceroy-designate confirmed 
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the groat desiro on the part of tho authoritios to tako up the mattors in 
real earnest. It was probable that with the advent of the Viceroy-designate 
a large influx of foreign experts would be employed to improve the condition 
of their agriculture. In his opinion, however, the attempt to improve the 
staple agricultural industries of India by super-imposed foreign experts 
disregarding the accumulated knowledge of over thousands of years was a 
vain attempt. 

Thakur Hannman Singh of Lucknow and Mr. M. D. Altekar of Bombay 
also supported the resolution which was passed. • 

COMl’ULSOBY ElEMBNTABY EdTTcATION. 

Mr, S. N. Mallick moved the following resolution : 

(a) Tht! Foderatioii urges upon provincial governments the urgency of measures for 
ihe introduction of universal compulsory elementary education among both boys and 
girls of all classes and communities, and is of opinion that special encouragement shall 
be given to spread it among women and the depressed and other backward classes. 

Moving the resolutioii Mr. MALLICK said that while it was certain that 
there was no panacea for all the evils which human society was subject to 
there was undoubtedly a great remedy for most of them and that was 
education. This was a very important question for the public men of the 
country to discuss but unfortunately their best men only bothered about 
politics as if with the exception of constitutional matter everything else was 
milk and honey. 

Proceeding he said that the resolution urged upon the Government to 
introduce free compulsary education. But in Bengal Government had done 
very little in this direction. Let them urge the Government as much as 
they liked but what was really necessary was that the people themselves, 
tho municipalities and tho local boards should be asked to do their duty in 
this respect. 

The resolution was carried. 

Constitution of the Fedbbation. 

The Constitution of the Federation as determined by resolutions passed 
at its second, third, sixth, and seventh sessions, is hereby amended as 
follows : — 

(1) Among the aims of the Federation shall be included the promo- 

tion of inter-communal unity.” 

(2) The Fuuiab National Liberal League shall be included among the 

component parts of the National Liberal Federation of India. 

(3) For “ two General Secretaries should be substituted the worde 

“one or more General Secretaries.*’ 

(4) Every Reception Committee shall make over to the General 

Secretary (or secretaries) a sum equivalent to 250 pounds ster- 
ling for financing work in England, and shall be at liberty to 
decide what fee must be paid by Delegates. 

It was resolved that Sir Moropant Joshi be elected President of the 
Liberal Federation for 1926 and that Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni be elected 
General Secretary. A strong Committee was formed consisting of a large 
number of office-bearers in all provinces. 

Principal Heramba Chandra Maitra proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President. The Federation then came to an end. 



The Non-Brahmin Congress 

AMRA0TI—27TH DBCBMBBR 1925. 

Presidential Address 

The second AU-India Non-Brahmin Congress met] on the 27th. Dec at 
Amroati, the Raja of Panagal presiding. 

The President began his address by referring to the loss sustained 
by the Congress by the deaths of Sir P. T. Chetty and Dewan iSahaduf 
Vijiaraghavalu Mudaliyar. In the couuse of his speech the President said : — 

Non-Brahmin Party's Ideals 

**It is too late in the day forme" be continued, " to defend what 
has been termed the Non-Brahmin movement ; so small at its inception 
was it, that it was derided and contemptuously looked down upon, but 
to-day when it has become an All-India movement# when its activities 
have spread from Bombay to Madras, from the Vindhya mountains to Cape 
Comorin, its very extent and the lightning rapidity with which its principles 
have pervaded the country, will be the best justification of the movement. 
The future that our great leader predicted for us in his Presidential Address 
at Hubli in 1920 is come; the time when the movement of love for all 
and of hatred for none, the movement which seeks to afiord equal opportu- 
nities for all, which makes everyone whatever his class or community or 
creed may be, feel that he is a common citizen of the land enjoying equal 
rights and liberties and exercising such privileges —the time when such 
a movement of all consuming love shall spread through the whole country 
carrying its message of hope and peace has arrived at last. The country^ 
is eagerly and longingly waiting for the lead which will bring it back to 
sane and practical politics. This therefore is the opportunity for us to 
expound our principles to give expression to the faith in us, to place our 
ideal before the country. 

*' We have realised from the very start that our true and ultimate' 
masters are the masses, that in the village lives the nation and that 
democratic self -Government will be a boliow mockery if the ryot in the 
village is not given his proper share in the working of it. I,ook at the 
position of the masses ten years back and compare that with their position 
to-day. Their material position has been considerably advanced. Their 
ignorance is gradually being dispelled. During the last five years in Madraa 
elementary education has increased by leaps and bounds and in nearly 
twenty out of eighty municipalities has free and compulsory education 
been introduced, in the rural areas likewise have so many elementary 
schools been started that before the end of next year it is expected that 
theie will not be a single village with a total population of over five hundred 
wiiich Will not have its own village school. Side by side with the expan- 
sion of elementary education has secondary and higher education been 
developed and 1 need only refer to the large number of secondary schools 
that have been established and to the two University Bills that have been 
passed by the Madras Legislative Council. Nor have the physical needs 
of the rural population been ignored. Medical institutions in the country 

50 
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have developed rapidly sometimes with the aid of Government and some- 
times under direct Government management. A new system of rural 
medical relief has been started by which relief is carried to the interior of the 
district and dispensaries are opened in remote parts, the medical officer 
being an honorary worker receiving a small bonus from Government. 
Medical schools have been increased and another Medical College has been 
opened whereby more medical practitioners will be available for giving 
relief to suffering humanity. 

*• What is far more important is the organisation of an efficient sanitary 
stafi, a corps of District Health Officers who will patrol the district and 
detect the faintest signs of coming epidemics and take the earliest opportu- 
nity to root them out. has been undertaken and the staff is functioning 
all over the Presidency. A College of Indigenous Medical systems has been 
established and training is given to young men to become proficient in 
these systems. Again facilities arc being given for the opening of Ayurvedic 
di8pensa:Ties and it is hoped that all that is best and valuable in our indigen- 
ous systems of medicine will be conserved fer the benefit of future generations. 

“ The problems of the village are the real problems of the nation. It is 
undeniable that after so many decades of self-government the question of 
village communications and water-supply ior drinking purposes has not 
been completely solved. 

“ There is also under consideration a scheme of local self-government in 
which the village will play an important part and by which the ancient 
systems of village self-government will be attempted to be restored. U has 
been realised that to make local self-government a complete success one 
must build from the village upwards and not start from the top. Village 
panchayats will be formed and they will be given large powers of managing 
the internal affairs supervising the village schools, attending to sanitation, 
village communication and medical relief looking after the other public 
activities connected with the village. Every village with a minimum 
population will be brought under the panchayat scheme. Over village 
panchayats will be a District panchayat composed of members, some of 
whom will be elected by the village panchayats and some directly. The 
purpose lor which the District panchayat is organized will be to correlate 
the work of the village panchayats, to help secondary education, to control 
trunk roads and other roads which are not purely village roads and to 
organize medical relief in the district and in general to do everything needed 
for the physical and material prosperity of the citizens of the district. By 
thes means it is hoped that the village ryot will be brought into a more 
reale touch with the problems of administration.*' 

The Rajah of Panagal proceeded to observe that there were reforms 
which might not strike the i nagination of some. To those, however, who 
complained that their programme was not militant enough the Rajah would 
reply that they should read the history of political parties during the last 
ten years— of ‘’that strong militant organisation, the Home Rule League," 
of the Congress, once the pioneer political organization of the country*, 
of the Swaraj Party with ** its perfect organization *' and “ its series of 
broken promises and pledges.” The Swarajists had killed dyarchy in two 
provinces only to let "an undiluted bureaucracy” to reign in its place 
and had progressively diluted their programme to a mockery of obstruction. 
The Rajah continued: 

" Our Policy.’* 

"I have dilated on the activities of some of the different groups of 
political parties in the country with the idea of contrasting such activities 
with those of our own party. Our programme has been before the country 
during the laJt ten years. The principles for which we stand, of orderly 
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progress, of an evolutionary growth towards self-government, of taking 
the masses with us in all our endeavours to get greater privileges, of 
affording equal opportunities to all and of doing injustice to none, these 
have stood the test of time and are getting more and more adherence as 
the day go by. We need not be ashamed of our caste ; our principles have 
been put to the acid test and have proved true metal. Turning over the 
pages of the history of this country during the last ten years, we can well 
say ; Here and here our faith was tried and in its trial it was vindicated 
by the event. We do not live in the mere past ; We find in it inspiration 
for the present and have boundless and confident hope for the future. And 
when we invite the confidence of the electorate we do not come empty 
handed with exaggerated promises for the future and with no accomplish- 
ment in the past.- Our best recommendation lies in our own record and 
wc bring with it the unimpeachable reference of our own achievements. 
We have won a place under the sum for each distinct community however 
backward and uneducated and ignorant it might once have been. We are 
trying to broadbase our institutions upon the people's will. We are trying 
to emancipate the labouring and the depressed classes. We have laid the 
foundations of a democratic system of finance. We have opened up the 
road to a better social order and we are trying to moralise the whole con- 
ception of Indian society and arc endeavouring to establish better relations 
between the different communities. Our whole political tenet has been 
not to substitute one set of oligarchy for another, not to converse power 
in the hands of the few but to broadbase the government on a people's will, 
and while wc are as keen as anyone else, perhaps really a little more keen 
than others, that our country should have full self-government, we realise 
that self-government can only mean Government by the people themselves. 

Proceeding to speak of the achievements of his party, the President 
referred to the passage of the Hindu Religious Endowments Bill. 

The Reforms Question. 

The President then put forth a plea for further reforms. Referring to 
his memorandum on the subject to the Government of India, he said : 

** 1 have stated in that memorandum the province of Madras, which, 
notwithstanding the inherent defects of the Act of 1919 has worked the 
Reforms fairly satisfactorily, must have responsibility conceded in respect 
of all subjects even as a reward for its good sense and loyalty. A concession 
of the kind to Madras will, I am sure, prove to be an inducement to the- 
people of other provinces to improve their attitude towards the British 
Empire. There can be no doubt that the people of the province who under 
very trying circumstances were able to keep thtir head cool and work the 
Reforms as Smoothly as they could, can be trusted to get on well with all 
provincial subjects transferred.*' 

** In this connection," he continued, " may 1 be permitted to express the 
thanks of the Madras Ministry to the Earl of Birkenhead for the generous 
terms in which he has been pleased to refer to their work. But I must 
confess to a feeling of disappointment and regret that the speech of the 
Secrctarj^ of State has not given much hope of an advance in the direction 
suggested. It is no desire of mine to create an unhealthy rivalry between 
province and province, but when the objection is stated that conditions- 
have not been satisfactory for the grant of a further instalment of reiorms, 
one is constrained to point out that such is not the fact at least in some of 
the provinces, i feel satisfied that the time has come if it is not overdue- 
when provincial autonomy ought to be granted in provinces like Madras. 

1 shall not refer to the position of affairs in the Central Government, because 
conditions are more complicated there. But 1 believe that there is general 
consensus of opinion even among the most cautious of Indian statesmea 
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that there ought to be a certain amount of responsibility introduced into 
that legislature." 

The President proceeded to ivhat the Non-Brahmin Party bad done to 
the Depressed classes and appealed lor mutual confidence between the party 
and the Non-Brahmins. 

"The question, tbeiefore, of further constitutional Reforms is, indeed, 
the question oi the hour, and Indian opinion is unanimous that the British 
-Government should take steps towards this end. 'We, as a party, are anxious 
to promote cordial relations between Great Britain and India. And 1 have 
no hesitation in stating that a further constitutional advance for India is 
48 much in the interests of India as it is of the British Empire. I feel sure 
that Britain itself realises how much it will ensure the stability ot the 
Empire and promote that feeling of fellowship which ought to exist between 
the component parts of a great Empire. 

** Signs are not wanting to show already how a section of the Indian 
people are viewing this problem. The question is asked, what shall be 
India's response, if. after all this appeal, the British Government turns a 
deaf ear ? Will the country go back to civil disobedience, to that policy of 
passive re sistence which was so vehemently preached till recently, as the 
only method of gaining political concessions ? Even the most reckless of 
politicians will realise that, apart from the disasters with which such a 
policy is attended, it is an absolutely futile and impracticable course to 
pursue, specially in view of the Himalayan failure of such a policy on the 
last occasion when it was adopted. Will it take to obstructive tactics and 
preach the doctrine of bringing the Government to a standstill ? 1 cannot 

conceive of any serious individual taking to such a course, after the travesty 
that obstruction has proved as a politcal weapon. What then ? The only 
alternative seems to be meek submission or an appeal to the British nation 
and ,to the League of Nations, through the British manufacturers, by boy- 
cotting the British goods. Judging from the state oi mind of the people, 
the former seems to be out of question, and 1 am sure that British statesman 
ship, which has been able to solve many a delicate international problem 
will rise equal to the occasion. 

The South African Indian Problem 

Next to the Reforms, the question that is engaging the attention of 
the people is, undoubtedly the position of Indians in thi^ colonies, in general, 
and in South Africa, in particular. The deputation that has been sent out 
to South Africa, by the Government of India, and the Indian Deputation 
from South Africa, which is in our midst, are but reminders of the gravity 
of the situation. The position of our countrymen in that country is indeed 
most unfortunate, and it is sad to contemplate that, inspite of all the 
appeals that have been sent up by the Government andjthe people of India, 
inspite of numerous pacts and promises, the question has become more 
acute than ever. Dr. Malan's Class Areas Bill is a piece of legislation, which 
1 feel sure that none beyond the small (European) community in South 
Africa can justify. The most cautious of Indians feels that the situation 
is fast getting beyond control, and those who have watched the attempts 
that are being made to promote and build up a Pan- Asia tic Movement, 
realise bow such acts afford valuable material for political incendiaries, and 
what a disservice is done to the cause of a united and harmonious Empire. 
May we not hope that the most strenuous efforts will be made to avert such 
undesirable results, as much in the interests of the Empire, as in the interests 
of justice and f airplay towards the Indian settlets ? 

" While expressing this view, may 1 not turn to my Indian brethren, 
and tell them that, so long as there is bigotiy and intolerance in our land 
so long as one-sixth of our own race are condemned to live a miserable liie. 
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not merely of poverty and ignorance which is universal, but of social degra- 
dation which is peculiar to India, so long as the frame of mind and that 
mental attitude which was exhibited at Kalpatbi is either connived at or 
even tolerated, so long shall we lose much of that moral justification which is. 
«nd must always be, behind our condemnation of the South African Whites ? 

«• Our conscience will tell us that the impartial outsider, who smiles 
with incredulity at the virtuous indignation which we feel at the treatment 
meted out to Indians overseas, is not ab^^olutely unjust and unfair. Let us 
strengthen our demand for the redress of our grievances in South Africa, 
by insisting on our countrymen chahgiog their attitude of mind towards 
the Depressed Ciasses." 

The President went on to observe that the British connection with India 
was providential. **1 feel certain also," he said, "that under no other 
empire could we have developed so well, and so rapidly as under the British 
empire. If therefore we desire changes in the form of government, if our 
hopes are centred on a day when we shall have a large share in the admi- 
nistration of our country — believe me, it is in no way becase we are unmind- 
ful for the benefits we have so far received through the British connection. 
It is rather a logical fulfilment of the training that we have received a 
natural climax to the lessons that we have learnt from western political 
science'*. 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

. 2ND DAY-28TH DBCEMBBR 1925 

At the second day’s sitting of the All- India non-Brahmin Congress on 
Monday the ^^'th Dec. a resolution expressing deep sorrow at the demise ot 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra and conveying the respectful condolence oi 
the Congress to His Majesty the King Emperor and Members oi the Royal 
family, was passed first. 

The next resolution expressed prolonnd sorrow at the demise oi 
Sir P. Theyagaraya Chetty, leader oi the Non-Brahmin movement, and 
exhorted the Non-Brahmins in all provinces to commemorate his invaluable 
services, and, to keep bis memory ever green by observing tie 28th April, 
«very year, as the Theyagaraya Memorial Day. 

The third resolution expressed deep regret at the death of the late 
Maharaja of Gwalior, Sir Surendranath Bannerjee and Mersrs. C. K. Das, 
Swamikannu Pillai and otbere, and the next one exhorted the Non-Brah- 
mins to commemorate the services of His Highness the late Sabu Chattra- 
patbi of Kolhapur, by observing the 6th May, annually, as the Memoiial Day. 

The Reforms Resolution. 

The next resolution was the subject of several speeches, and related to Re* 
forms. Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar of Madras moved ; — 

(a) '* This Congress is, emphatically, of opinion that the time has come 

when fuither extension oi Reforms ought to be given to all provinces, 
many of the provinces have already in spirit and in letter worked the new 
constitution and helped to promote the development of democratic self- 
government and as Non-Brahmins ot the Central Provinces and Berar are 
prepared to do the same , and, while expressing its regret at the disappoint- 
ing reply of the Right Hon'ble the Secretary of State for India, urges on 
U. £, the Viceroy, the Secretary of Slate and the British Cabinet, the* 
necessity of immediately granting full provincial autonomy to all provinces, 
with adequate safe-guards, if necessary, so as to remove the appieiiensinn 
that the British Cabinet is not genuinely interested in ensuring the specay 
realisation oi Self-Government in India, 
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(b) This Congress exhorts Non-Brahmins, excluding Mahomedans, 
Christians and Parsis, of the Central Provinces and Berar to secure as many 
seats as possible at the coming Legislative Council elections, to form a 
non-Brahmin Ministry, and to co-operate in working the Reformed Cons- 
titution and promoting the growth of democracy. 

(c) Th.s Congress is also emphatically of opinion that the Central 
Government may be made responsible to the electorate." 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan moved an amendment to the first clause, to insert 
the words with adequate safeguards if necessary." 

Mr. K. V, Reddy, Mr. Patel of Bombay and others spoke on the 
Tesolution which, as amended, was carried unanimously. 

S. African Issue. 

The next resolution extended a hearty welcome to the Indian Deputa- 
tion from South Africa. Thc'following is the text of the resolution : — 

" The Congress and the non-Brahmins in the country will do everything 
in their po^^er to help them in their just and moral fight for getting their 
IcgitimaU; rights ol equal citizenship recognised by the white populaiion 
in South Africa. 

“ The Congress desires to impress on H. E. the Viceroy, the Government 
oi India and the British Cabinet that nothing is calculated more to impair 
the unity of the British Empire than the feeling of resentment which is fast 
growing la the country at the iniquitous treatment, which is now given 
and is in future intended to be given, to Indian settlers in a portion of 
British Empire, and urges on them the necessity of giving practical maai- 
festation of their sympathy by taking such steps, retaliatory or otherwise, 
as would ensure recognition of the just rights of Indians by the South 
African whites." 

The resolution was carried, and the sitting adjourned at about 9 p, m. 
t.ll next day. 


3RD DAY--29TH DECEMBER 1925 

The All- India Non-Brahmin Congress concluded on the 29th after 
passing some more resolutions accepting the Unity resolution passed at the 
All- India Unity Conference at Delhi ui i 9 -i 4 » and impressing upon Non- 
Brahmins, both Hindus and Muslims, the need for bringing about Hindu- 
ivluslim unity for promotion oi national development, and calling upon 
them to aci up to the principles contained in that resolution amidst cries 
of Hindu-Musiim-ki-jai." 

Sir K. V. Kcddi moved a resolution, observing that, when real unity 
between the two communities was accomplished Swaraj would be in their 
hands. 

Resolutions relating to communal representation in the Councils, 
removal of untouchability, etc., were also passed. 

Sir K. V. Reddy, speaking on th-’ re olution, asked the audience to 
ic-member that they contributed the bulk of the revenue, and made a 
stirring appeal to them to return only Non -Brahmins in the coming elections. 

The Congress exhorted the Non-Brahmins all over India to support the 
justice newspaper, the only Non-Brahmin organ. 

President’s Concluding Remarks. 

In dissolving the session, the President impressed upon the audience 
tiie necessity for relentless propaganda among the Non-Brahmin masses. He 
characterised the Non Brahmin movement as revolt of the masses against 
classes, who held monopoly over social and political concerns. 



All-India SocIeJ Conference 

CALCUTTA--' 3 1 ST DECEMBER 192 5 

The All-India Social Conference was held on Thursday, the 31st 
December in the Albert Institute Hall, Calcutta. Sriiukta Sarala Devi 
CHAUDHURANI presided. 

The President in her address said that she felt honoured to have been 
asked to guide the deliberations of a Conference which owed its birth 40 years 
ago to the farsighted genius of Mahadeo Govind Ranade. Referring to herself 
she said that she had been born under a more enviable position than many of 
her countrymen, and that she had been served with the highest culture of the 
East and West in unstinted measure. She called upon her countrymen and 
countrywomen to rally under the flag of social reform. She invited fresh 
rocruites of the young lovers of their race and of humanity to throw their 
strong arms around the sick and the weary, to cheer the faint and to lighten 
the burden of those whoso future was black and hopeless. Unless, said 
Srijukta Sarala Devi Chaudhurani, their house was set in order, they could 
7Jot stop out, claim or bear the burden of political rights in the outside 
world. Continuing, she said that a selfish, narrowminded, unenlightened 
priesthood was hampering the nation’s march for freedom at every step, 
and it was doomed to advance at a ridiculously crawling pace. Either the 
women and priests must bo left to take care of themselves or they must bo 
turned into trained allies by education of mind and made to L’,dd to the 
strength of the nation and the happiness of the units. 

The President said again that the average woman had been kept intel- 
lectually united for ages by the average men in India. It was only when 
the armed ships of the West anchored in her harbours, foreign aggressors 
sucked India’s blood away, that Indian men were conscious of their self- 
created handicap— its unresponsive womon-folk. Female education, abolition 
of purdah, widow re- marriage, prohibition of early marriage, child protection, 
drink prohibition, removal of untouchability, taking back to the social fold 
repentant apostates, were made the planks of the Social Reform platform. 
The Indian National Congress, she said, now looked upon the Social Reform 
Conference as a powerful ally and has engrafted much of its programme. 

Continuing tho speaker said that there were countless nooks and corners 
where its message had not reached yet, where human hearts had not rever- 
berated to the call of social unlift and lives were being wasted away in 
misery and ignorance, in subjection and tyranny, in selfishness and sordid 
materialism. The speaker said once more that a vast mass of humanity 
awaited the torch-bearers of reform to help to disentangle tho tangled 
threads of their lives. In conclusion, the President said that she prayed that 
the usefulness of the Conference might not wane for tho want of focussing. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were adopted unanimously 

“ This Conference notes with satisfaction tho growing interest of the 
people in female education and urges upon all Social Reform Associations 
and workers to make greater efforts to accelerate its progress both on ge^ieral 
and vocational lines. 
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“ This ConfereDcei while recording with satisfaction the rise in the ago 
of marriage, emphasises the need for further raising the age both for boja 
and girls in view of physical degeneration and other evils resulting from early 
marriage. 

“ This Conference is strongly of opinion that the system of Purdha is 
prejudicial to the physical and moral development of woman and ought to bo 
abolished. 

“ This Conference condemns the practice of charging dowries at marriage 
as well as the practice of making extravagant expenditure at social functions 
as involving a heavy drain on the purse and being calculated to lower tho^ 
moral tone of the people. 

“ This Conference views with satisfaction that opposition to the remarriage 
of widows is growing less and less, and urges that renewed efforts should be 
made to ameliorate the condition of widows and remove restrictions on their 
7;e-marriage. 

“ This Conference urges that the baneful restrictions of caste should be 
relaxed so as to promote the growth of nationality and the upbuilding of 
society on the foundations of justice and equality. 

** This Conference records its firm conviction that the evil custom of 
regarding some castes as untouchable is unjust, degrading and humiliating and 
should bo done away with. The Conference urges that measures should be 
instituted for improving the condition of the neglected classes of the society. 

** This Conference calls upon the people to admit to society women and 
girls who have been innocent victims of crime and thereby save them from a 
life of perpetual misery and shame. In the opinion of the Conference, this 
measure of reform will help in effectively checking the crimes of kidnapping 
and abduction of girls which are rampant in the country. 

** This Conference urges the necessity of giving women political franchise 
entitling them to become members of Legislative bodies and Municipal and 
other local Corporations so as to enable women to take their proper share 
as citizens in the national affairs of the country. 

This Conference is of opinion that the educational institutions should 
take up the cause of temperance and urges for the total prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic drinks and intoxicating drugs except for 
medical purposes. 

“ This Conference views with alarm the growth of the pernicious habit of 
gambling at races, which is bringing about discontent and distress in families 
and appeals to the people to make earnest efforts for its discontinuance. 

This Conference urges the establishment of rescuo'homes and welcomes 
the enactment of legislation for the protection of children in some provinces 
and calls upon the other provinces to pass legislation on similar lines. 

** This Conference strongly appeals to the people to make vigorous efforts 
securing the better administration of religious trusts and endowments in the 
country and in this connection it lends its support to the general principles 
of Mr. D. P. Khaitau's Bill introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

“ This Conference calls upon the people to ceaselessly strive for the 
maintenance of cordial relations between Hindus and Mahomedans by culti- 
vating a spirit of mutual trust and forbearance and by removing all hind- 
rances to the growth of amity and fellow'-citizenship in the country. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the Conference terminated. 
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